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frightful  degradation  and  suffering,  their  labor  being  used  by 
irresponsible  speculators  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  State. 
To  make  matters  worse,  as  Professor  DuBois  of  the  Atlanta 
University  states  in  the  Independent,  the  Southern  courts  are 
inclined  to  treat  the  crimes  of  whites  so  leniently  that  "red- 
handed  murderers  walk  scot  free;''  while  the  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors of  negroes  are  dealt  with  so  severely  that  "the 
lesson  of  punishment  is  lost  through  pity  for  the  punished." 
In  illustration  of  this,  Professor  DuBois  quotes  from  the  At- 
lanta Constitution  of  January  22,  1899: 

"Egbert  Jackson  (colored),  aged  thirteen,  was  given  a  sen- 
tence of  $50  or  ten  months  in  the  chain-gang  for  larceny  from 
the  house.  .  .  .  The  most  affecting  scene  of  all  was  the 
sentence  of  Joe  Redding,  a  white  man,  for  the  killing  of  his 
brother,  John  Redding.  The  judge,  a  most  tender-hearted 
man,  heard  the  prayers,  saw  the  tears,  and  tempered  justice 
with  moderation,  and  gave  the  modern  Cain  two  years  in  the 
penitentiary." 

Of  course,  little  Jackson  could  pay  no  such  fine,  and  he  went 
to  the  chain-gang. 

In  relation  to  the  crime  of  assault,  a  Southern  white  woman 
in  a  letter  to  the  Independent  asserts  that  the  "negro  brute  [by 
which  she  means  the  victim  of  a  lynching  mob]  is  nearly  always 
a  mulatto,  or  having  at  least  enough  white  blood  in  him  to 
replace  native  humility  and  cowardice  with  Caucasian  audac- 
ity." She  describes  the  immorality  of  colored  women  and  the 
increase  of  illegitimate  offspring  among  them,  and  observes: 
"Their  social  customs  do  not  condemn  this  crime  by  even  the 
mildest  form  of  ostracism.  Their  churches  condone  it.  .  .  . 
These  facts  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  among  negroes. 
This  is  the  genesis  of  the  brute" — for  whose  torture  and  mur- 
der she  pleads  excuse. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  look  a  little  deeper  into  the  social 
conditions  to  which  this  lady  refers.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  not  fewer  than  one  million  and  a  half  negroes  of  mixed 
blood  in  this  country — in  a  colored  population  of  eight  millions. 
By  the  side  of  these  figures  is  to  be  placed  the  fact  that  in  every 
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Southern  State,  from  Maryland  to  Texas,  marriage  between 
the  races  is  forbidden  by  law.  Yet  you  cannot  enter  any  col- 
ored school  in  the  South  without  meeting  with  overwhelming 
evidence  that  the  two  races  are  mixing  and  are  creating  a  third 
race,  which  is  neither  negro  nor  white.  Nothing  is  more  as- 
tonishing than  the  fairness  of  some  of  these  so-called  negro 
children:  some  are  blue-eyed,  brown-haired  Anglo-Saxons  in 
appearance;  yet  by  association,  by  environment,  and  by  law 
they  are  negroes. 

The  picture  of  a  young,  refined,  highly  educated  and  appar- 
ently white  woman,  standing  on  the  platform  of  a  colored 
school  in  which  she  was  engaged  as  teacher  (only  colored  per- 
sons teach  colored  children  in  Southern  public  schools),  is  one 
of  my  most  vivid  recollections  of  the  South.  "Afy  people"  was 
the  phrase  by  which,  in  the  tenderest  accents,  she  designated 
the  race  to  which  I  thought  she  did  not  belong,  but  which  she 
was  devotedly  trying  to  uplift;  for  by  every  law  of  external 
evidence  her  people  were  my  people,  and  we  were  sisters  of  one 
race.  Our  white  logic  seems  very  poor — our  arithmetic  very 
imperfect — ^when  a  few  drops  of  African  blood  outweigh  in  our 
scales  of  justice  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
inheritance.  It  does  not  seem  to  the  impartial  observer  that 
we  are  rendering  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's, 
according  to  our  own  standard  of  our  own  superiority.  Yet, 
perhaps,  in  the  service  and  in  the  household  of  this  dusky  race, 
our  white  sister  may  have  found  the  chivalrous  protection  the 
people  of  her  own  blood  had  denied  her.  Let  us  hope  that  those 
black  hands  have  surrounded  her  with  the  tenderness  due  to  a 
daughter  of  misfortune,  who,  for  no  fault  of  her  own,  is  dis- 
owned by  her  kinsmen  and  cast  out  of  her  own  house. 

But,  with  all  these  evidences  of  race  mixture  constantly 
before  their  eyes,  this  is  what  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
did  about  five  years  ago:  When  Senator  Tillman  was  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  he  called  a  convention  to  have  the  Consti- 
tution amended.  It  was  then  decided  that  it  was  criminal  for  a 
white  man  to  marry  a  colored  woman  having  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  negro  blood.    This  was  voted  for  by  all  except  two 
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Finally,  for  love  of  country.  No  American  travels  abroad 
without  blushing  for  shame  for  his  country  on  this  subject. 
And  whatever  the  excuse  that  passes  current  in  the  United 
States,  it  avails  nothing  abroad.  With  all  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment in  control ;  with  all  laws  made  by  white  men,  adminis- 
tered by  white  judges,  jurors,  prosecuting  attorneys,  and 
sheriffs ;  with  every  office  of  the  executive  department  filled  by 
white  men — no  excuse  can  be  offered  for  exchanging  the  or- 
derly administration  of  justice  for  barbarous  lynchings  and 
"unwritten  laws."  Our  country  should  be  placed  speedily 
above  the  plane  of  confessing  herself  a  failure  at  self-govern- 
ment. This  cannot  be  until  Americans  of  every  section,  of 
broadest  patriotism  and  best  and  wisest  citizenship,  not  only  see 
the  defect  in  our  country's  armor  but  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  remedy  it.  Although  lynchings  have  steadily  increased  in 
number  and  barbarity  during  the  last  twenty  years,  there  has 
been  no  single  effort  put  forth  by  the  many  moral  and  philan- 
thropic forces  of  the  country  to  put  a  stop  to  this  wholesale 
slaughter.  Indeed,  the  silence  and  seeming  condonation 
grow  more  marked  as  the  years  go  by. 

A  few  months  ago  the  conscience  of  this  country  was 
shocked  because,  after  a  two-weeks  trial,  a  French  judicial  tri- 
bunal pronounced  Captain  Dreyfus  guilty.  And  yet,  in  our 
own  land  and  under  our  own  flag,  the  writer  can  give  day  and 
detail  of  one  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  who  during 
the  last  six  years  were  put  to  death  without  trial  before  any 
tribunal  on  earth.  Humiliating  indeed,  but  altogether  unan- 
swerable, was  the  reply  of  the  French  press  to  our  protest: 
"Stop  your  l)mchings  at  home  before  you  send  your  protests 
abroad."  Ida  B.  Wells-Barnett. 

Chicago, 


IV.    Negro   Education. 

THE  dawn  of  chemistry  and  physiology  was  accompanied  by 
two  ideas  that  influenced  scientific  thought  for  centuries. 
These  were  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir  of  life — two 
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mythical  bodies  that  were  to  banish  poverty,  disease,  and  death 
and  make  life  an  existence  of  ceaseless  delight,  free  from  pain  or 
care.  To  attain  this  end,  the  ban  of  Church  and  State  was 
braved;  fatigue,  sorrow,  and  want  were  cheerfully  borne,  and 
the  hope  deferred  that  maketh  the  heart  sick  became  the  lot 
of  many  tireless  workers.  The  goal  was  not  and  never  can  be 
gained;  but,  in  seeking  it,  the  foundations  of  modem  science 
were  laid  and  many  fallacies  destroyed,  among  them  the  ones 
that  had  occasioned  the  futile  researches  themselves. 

As  the  world  grew  wiser  the  search  for  universal  specifics  for 
physical  ills  was  abandoned,  but  a  new  generation  of  alchem- 
ists arose  who  sought  remedies  for  the  ills  of  the  body  politic. 
The  expansion  of  human  intelligence  at  the  Renaissance  caused 
the  feudal  system  to  be  outgrown.  The  tyranny  of  Church  and 
State  became  intolerable,  and  the  people  chafed  under  a  gov- 
ernment that  oppressed  but  did  not  govern.  The  alchemists  of 
statecraft  suggested  specifics,  but  each  in  turn  proved  useless. 
The  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  fell  with  Charles  I.;  the 
dogma  of  "divine  right"  was  answered  by  the  "Contrat  Social" 
and  the  guillotine;  and,  urged  by  these  experiences,  the  polit- 
ical empirics  were  forced  to  adopt  another  line.  From  fearing 
the  people  they  came  to  worship  them.  The  voice  of  the  people 
was  declared  the  voice  of  God,  and  the  road  to  Paradise  lay 
through  universal  suffrage;  but  the  horrible  excesses  of  the 
revolutionary  era  in  France  showed  that  the  tyranny  of  a  mob 
was  more  to  be  feared  than  that  of  a  monarch,  as  it  could  not 
be  "tempered  by  assassination."  The  opponents  of  demo- 
cratic rule  pointed  to  these  mad  outbursts  as  necessary  conse- 
quences of  popular  government ;  but  its  advocates  claimed  that 
the  remedy  lay,  not  in  autocracy,  but  in  popular  enlighten- 
ment, and  from  this  claim  grew  the  next  national  specific — 
universal  education. 

In  theory  an  educated  electorate  is  the  solution  of  many  prob- 
lems and  the  cure  for  many  political  disorders,  but  the  appli- 
cation of  this  remedy  involves  other  problems  as  complex  and 
as  difficult  as  those  it  is  to  solve.  The  kind  of  education  to  be 
given  the  masses  is  as  yet  an  unanswered  question,  though 
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theorists  and  partizans  of  the  different  schools  insist  on  those 
kinds  of  which  they  are  advocates.  The  adherents  of  aca- 
demic>culture  maintain  that  enlightenment  is  to  come  only 
through  books ;  that  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  other  factors  of  the 
typical  classical  training  are  the  elements  from  which  wisdom 
will  spring ;  and  that  a  proletariat  skilled  in  Sophocles  will  leg- 
islate wisely  on  the  problems  of  to-day.  It  is  true  that  the  clas- 
sics accomplished  much  during  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  they  earned  and  deserved  the  name  of  the  "humanities ;" 
but,  like  many  other  things  that  have  served  a  good  purpose, 
they  became  a  drag  on  intellectual  progress  w^hen  the  time  for 
them  had  passed.  At  present  the  education  given  is  so  gen- 
erally based  on  the  academic  idea  that  as  yet  no  other  is  sufH- 
ciently  widespread  to  be  a  considerable  factor. 

The  dogma  of  universal  suflFrage  as  a  cure  for  all  evils  never 
received  so  wide  and  foolhardy  an  application  as  when  the 
privileges  of  citizenship  were  bestowed  on  the  freedmen  imme- 
diately after  the  civil  war.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  spirit  of 
partizanship  so  bitter  as  to  be  willing  to  intrust  to  manumitted 
slaves  the  management  of  public  affairs  of  the  gravest  char- 
acter and  most  delicate  nature,  and  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
that  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  even  civilization  are  not  neces- 
sary for  the  duties  of  American  citizenship.  The  many  cen- 
turies during  which  the  English-speaking  race  had  been  rising 
to  the  stage  at  which  it  was  capable  of  self-government  were 
declared  unnecessary,  and  the  teachings  of  Nature  in  the  slow 
evolution  of  forms  fitted  to  high  functions  were  pushed  aside 
in  favor  of  the  ignorant  assertions  of  narrow  bigots.  When 
the  folly  and  recklessness  of  such  an  action  had  been  appre- 
ciated, the  unsatisfactory  pound  of  cure  was  undertaken ;  and 
now,  after  thirty  years,  the  results  may  be  stmmiarized. 

J  The  United  States  has  attempted  to  educate,  according  to  our 
standards,  the  Indian  and  the  negro ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that 
brilliant  success  has  attended  the  efforts  put  forth.  A  system 
of  mental  training  that  may  be  eminently  suited  to  an  intelli- 
gence fitted  to  receive  it  by  the  heritage  of  generations  of  cul- 
ture is  not  necessarily  the  best  to  apply  to  a  barbarian,  "half 
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devil  and  half  child."  Among  the  negroes  the  instruction  given 
in  the  schools  is  generally  regarded  as  a  thing  apart  from  the 
affairs  of  every-day  life,  and  is  thrown  aside  when  school  is 
out.  It  is  practically  the  universal  experience  that  even  the 
English  language  is  rarely  learned  so  as  to  be  useu  with  ap- 
proximate purity  of  pronunciation  or  syntax.  The  precise 
meanings  of  words  are  not  grasped,  and  the  mistakes  made  by 
many  "educated"  negroes  would  be  laughable  were  they  not 
pitiable,  and  the  S3miptoms  of  so  grave  a  condition.  Indeed, 
precision  of  thought  and  action  seems  impossible  for  the  bulk 
of  the  race,  and  for  this  reason  ^they  have  not  succeeded  as 
skilled  laborers.  For  field  work  the  negro  is  excellent;  for 
house  service  he  cannot  be  surpassed ;  but,  when  anything  that 
demands  nicety  of  touch  is  attempted,  failure  follows  almost 
invariably.  Experience  has  shown  that  few  of  the  race  can 
pass  the  limits  of  the  simplest  skill. 

The  reason  for  this  is  easily  seen  in  the  history  of  the  race. 
In  antebellum  days  the  negro  had  no  cares.  Food  and  clothing 
were  furnished,  and  he  took  no  heed  for  the  morrow.  Should 
he  be  ill  or  injured,  he  received  a  physician's  attention  at  once 
and  at  no  expense  to  himself.  In  old  age  he  was  supported  in 
comfort  and  even  dignity.  But  freedom  changed  all  this.  The 
necessity  of  earning  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  family  became 
a  heavy  burden ;  for  to  him  money  had  no  definite  value,  and 
he  was  incapable  of  appreciating  it.  Added  to  this,  he  became 
the  prey  of  self-seeking  politicians  who  sought  to  estrange  him 
from  those  among  whom  he  must  live,  and  who  inflamed  his 
imagination  with  false  ideas  of  the  purposes  of  the  Federal 
government.  He  lost  the  habit  of  labor  and  looked  on  toil  as 
degrading.  Losing  the  healthful  stimulus  of  daily  work  and 
unable  to  understand  the  duties  of  citizenship  or  the  functions 
of  a  government,  his  mind  became  bewildered  and  license  re- 
placed liberty.  The  police  courts  and  jails  became  additional 
troubles  whose  utility  he  failed  to  see.  The  slow  rise  of  the 
feudal  serf  from  a  chattel  to  a  freeman  and  the  gradual  adap- 
tation to  new  responsibilities  were  denied  to  him,  and  he  was 
as  unfitted  to  his  surroundings  as  was  Pocahontas  to  the  Court 
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of  St  James.  The  attempt  to  instil  the  culture  of  ages  into 
this  unprepared  mind  brought  moral  and  physical  collapse  in  its 
train,  and  a  continuation  of  the  attempt  will  but  produce  still 
greater  disasters.  The  harmless  "crazy"  neg^o,  who  had  been 
the  pla3miate  of  the  children  on  the  plantation,  has  beccxne  a 
fiend  from  whose  frenzy  none  are  safe;  and  to  the  perverted 
instincts  of  many  others  whose  condition  is  hot  so  apparent 
are  due  the  frequent  crimes  that  are  so  swiftly  and  so  horribly 
avenged. 

But  many  of  the  freedmen  were  of  a  higher  order  than  the 
g^eat  mass.  Those  who  had  been  house-servants,  valets,  and 
ladies'  maids,  and  whose  parents  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
refinements  of  life,  had  not  so  great  a  gap  to  pass,  and  the  "new 
learning"  was  not  so  unattainable.  To  these  the  evil  has  come 
later,  and  in  them  it  has  operated  differently. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  a  whole  race  is  consid- 
ered the  general  mass  is  meant,  not  the  few.  Burke  said  that  he 
knew  not  how  to  draw  an  indictment  so  wide  as  to  cover  a  na- 
tion; but  nations  as  such  may  be  criticized  and  judged,  al- 
though the  most  degenerate  of  them  may  produce  men  of  the 
highest  type.  A  system  is  to  be  judged  by  its  average  product, 
not  by  an  exceptional  case  that  may  or  may  not  be  a  result  of 
it ;  and  if  this  test  be  applied  to  the  system  of  education  given 
the  negro,  its  results  are  unfavorable.  The  little  knowledge 
acquired  in  the  schools  is  proverbially  dangerous,  and  as  a 
xtry  general  thing  it  has  but  increased  the  power  for  evil  among 
those  possessing  it.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  A  negpro 
lawyer  or  physician  finds  that  the  thrifty,  well-to-do  members 
of  his  race  will  not  accept  his  services.  They  prefer  to  employ 
a  white  man ;  for  as  a  rule  the  white  man  is  more  learned  and 
more  skilful,  and  the  negro,  like  every  one  else,  wishes  to  get 
the  best  attention  that  his  means  can  command.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  clientele  of  the  colored  professional  man  ccHnes  from 
the  lowest  grades  of  the  people — those  who  cannot  or  will  not 
recompense  him  for  his  work.  The  unfortunate  neg^o  be- 
comes discouraged,  then  disheartened,  and  finally  desperate. 
He  feels  that  the  world  owes  him  a  living,  and  as  it  seems  im- 
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possible  to  obtain  it  by  fair  means  it  must  be  got  by  foul  ones ; 
and  so  he  begins  to  prey  on  those  of  his  race  whose  confidence 
he  can  win.  By  aid  of  "words  of  learned  length  and  ponderous 
sound"  he  concocts  schemes  to  gull  his  unlettered  brethren. 
Bogus  insurance  plans,  allied  benefit  societies,  fictitious  sav- 
ings banks,  and  the  like,  spring  from  his  facile  pen ;  and  many 
victims  are  pillaged  before  retribution  overtakes  the  designer. 

One  of  these  societies  is  known  as  "The  H.  T.  A. :  Supreme 
Majesty, — True  Love, — ^Witty  Wit  and  Sound  Wisdom  Queen 
and  King  Scientific  and  Interchangeable  Charity  Congpress. 
That  Body  of  True  Lovers  that  is  to  be  known  of  all  men  as 
the  Most  High,  Righteous  Congress  and  Congressional  Body 
of  True  Lovers.  The  Queen  of  Wisdom,  The  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness, The  Congpress  and  Congressional  College  Body  and 
Institute  of  Sound  Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Witty  True  Lovers." 
The  diploma  or  certificate  of  membership  makes  vague  prom- 
ises of  benefits  to  be  received,  but  makes  no  contract  by  which 
the  organization  may  be  bound.  It  is  a  mass  of  sacrilegious  and 
blasphemous  nonsense.  Among  other  things  it  says  that  "not 
any  nian  of  the  race  will  be  regarded  as  a  real  friend  of  the 
race  or  of  this  Charity  Congress  who  opposes  anything  that 
this  Congress  shall  do  to  the  glory  of  God  or  for  the  good  of 
his  people,  or  anything  that  any  part  of  its  representative  mem- 
bers shall  do  which  is  approved  by  its  President,  the  Rev. 

,  who  is  the  founder  and  master-builder  of  the  Congress ; 

for  he  is  unquestionably  a  man  of  God  and  a  man  of  wisdom, 
and  he  knows  his  business,  and  he  is  the  Chief  Engineer  of 
this  Congress  train,  and  his  hand  is  on  the  throttle  and  his  eye 
is  on  the  rail." 

The  injury  done  by  such  organizations — by  the  distrust  they 
engender  in  legitimate  banks,  benefit  societies,  and  insurance 
companies — is  incalculable;  and  the  "educated"  negro,  like 
the  "educated"  Indian,  is  often  a  most  dangerous  criminal. 
It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances — any  one  who  has  been 
thrown  with  the  neg^o  in  the  South  will  recall  many  of  them ; 
but  the  fact  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  American  common- 
wealth, and  demands  thoughtful  and  studious  consideration: 
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not  the  hasty,  ex  parte  judgment,  passed  without  knowledge  of 
the  facts  or  the  conditions  underlying  them,  that  hai  hitherto 
been  given  it.  At  this  time  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  a  course 
that  will  be  of  general  application,  because  special  cases  de- 
mand special  treatment;  but  it  is  evident  to  every  one  who 
has  studied  the  question  that  the  present  method  is  not  success- 
ful. It  is  time  to  try  some  other  plan,  and  the  most  feasible  one 
is  that  of  training  in  the  trades. 

Within  the  last  few  decades  Froebel  has  taught  us  to  train 
the  hands  and  let  them  in  turn  teach  the  brain,  and  on  this  idea 
rests  the  kindergarten.  The  negroes  are  but  children  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  minds,  and  may  well  be  treated  as  such. 
If  they  were  taught  the  simpler  trades,  if  technical  schools  could 
be  established  for  them,  and  they  were  encouraged  to  acquire 
manual  dexterity  instead  of  a  mental  cultivation  for  which 
there  is  as  yet  no  demand,  they  would  be  more  useful  to  the 
community  and  would  lead  happier  lives  themselves.  \  In  the 
slow  progress  of  time,  environment  would  exert  its  inevitable 
influence  and  the  undeveloped,  untutored  minds  become  suited 
to  the  demands  of  high  civilization.  J  The  part  played  by  hered- 
ity in  the  animal  world  is  undisputed ;  race-horses  do  not  spring 
from  common  stock,  and  high  intelligences  are  not  made  at 
once.  The  kindly,  gentle  nature  of  the  negro  gives  promise  of 
fine  qualities  if  rightly  trained  and  developed ;  but  the  present 
system  of  forcing  a  training  that  is  neither  desired  nor  appre- 
ciated is  producing  direful  effects  on  the  individuals  and  on 
the  race. 

Charles  Minor  Blackford,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 
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IMMEDIATELY  after  my  appointment  as  Warden  of  Lud- 
low Street  Jail,  New  York,  in  November,  1895,  I  thor- 
oughly investigated  the  condition  of  affairs  and  the  many 
abuses  that  had  grown  up  during  previous  administrations.  It 
is  not  my  present  purpose  even  to  mention  the  unsafe  and  un- 
sanitary condition  of  the  building,  much  less  to  narrate  my 
efforts — ^procrastinated  or  prevented  by  the  laxity,  ignorance, 
inefficiency,  or  downright  deviltry  of  the  authorities.  The 
remedy,  wholly  or  in  part,  has  been  applied  to  these  things. 
But  one  iniquity  still  remains  in  all  its  flagrancy:  that  of  im- 
prisonment for  debt,  which  doubtless  few  imagine  had  not  been 
swept  away  with  trial  by  combat,  torture,  slavery,  and  other 
vestiges  of  the  somewhat  darker  ages. 

Several  years  ago  a  great  change  for  the  better  was  effected ; 
but  there  still  remain  iniquitous  laws  upon  the  statute-book 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure, 
chapter  VII.,  title  I.,  article  first,  section  549,  it  is  provided: 
"In  an  action  upon  contract,  express  or  implied,  other  than  a 
promise  to  marry,  where  it  is  alleged  in  the  complaint  that  the 
defendant  was  guilty  of  a  fraud  in  contracting  or  incurring 
the  liability,  or  that  he  has,  since  the  making  of  the  contract, 
or  in  contemplation  of  making  the  same,  removed  or  disposed 
of  his  property  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors,  or  is  about 
to  remove  or  dispose  of  the  same  with  like  intent/'  etc.,  an 
order  of  arrest  may  be  granted.  Observe  here  that  the  simple 
allegation  in  the  complaint  obliges  the  justice  before  whom 
the  case  comes  to  issue  the  order.  He  has  no  alternative ;  he 
is  allowed  no  discretion. 

No  such  allegations  would  probably  ever  be  made  against 
any  man  capable  of  understanding  the  law,  or  of  in  any  way 
redressing  his  wrongs.  The  man  that  knows  his  rights  and 
dares  maintain  them  has  nothing  to  fear  from  even  the  work- 
ing of  a  mandatory  statute  like  this:  he  would  compel  his 
accuser  to  face  him  in  open  court  and  there  refute  his  charges. 
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But  the  victims  of  the  law  are  not  of  this  sort  of  stuflf;  they 
are  mostly  ignorant  foreigners,  few  speaking  English.  They 
do  not  know  the  rights  they  have,  and  even  perhaps  if  they 
knew  them  would  not  have  the  courage  to  maintain  them. 
The  agent  of  the  instalment  dealer  beguiles  them  into  the 
purchase  of  some  trifle,  fifty  cents  or  so  down,  and  a  quarter 
a  week  till  the  balance  is  paid.  "As  a  matter  of  form"  they 
sign  (or  make  their  mark  to)  a  paper.  "It  will  be  all  right," 
the  agent  tells  them.  But  the  time  comes,  perhaps,  when  it 
is  not  all  right;  they  have  lost  their  job  or  gone  on  a  strike; 
they  have  no  money  to  pay  the  instalment,  and  even  if  that  were 
the  very  last — only  a  quarter  to  make  up,  and  they  could  not 
pay — it  would  be  in  the  plaintiflF's  power  to  put  them  into  jail, 
there  to  stay  three  long  months  unless  they  sooner  paid.  The 
contract  made  the  act  of  refusal  or  the  inability  to  pay  "con- 
version" in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  They  might  tender  back  the 
trinket,  but — though  paid  for  already  thrice  over — ^the  dealer 
says:  No;  he  wants  his  money.  The  law — ^the  cold-blooded, 
unswerving,  rigid,  impartial,  inflexible  law — says  he  is  en- 
titled to  it,  or  to  his  pound  of  flesh. 

Judge  George  F.  Roesch,  of  the  Fourth  District  Court  of 
New  York,  says  of  these  processes: 

"The  contracts  upon  which  these  actions  are  based  are,  of 
course,  in  the  English  language,  of  which  those  with  whom 
th^se  men  deal  are  in  the  main  ignorant.  An  inspection  of 
these  contracts  on  file  in  my  court  as  exhibits  in  cases  will 
show  that  most  of  them  are  signed  merely  with  a  mark.  I  do 
not  believe  that  in  any  one  case  the  contract  is  explained  to 
the  buyer  so  as  to  make  him  aware  of  its  provisions.  The  de- 
fendants in  my  court  are  in  the  main  poor  Italians  in  every 
portion  of  the  city.  These  poor  people,  not  understanding  our 
language  nor  our  law,  no  doubt  curse  our  courts  in  their  mis- 
fortunes; and  I  have  myself  received  letters  written  in  English 
by  others  than  the  prisoners  from  Ludlow  Street  Jail,  bitterly 
complaining  of  their  hardships.  Of  course,  if  a  defendant 
does  not  appear  T  cannot  do  otherwise  than  give  judgment 
against  him.  But  if  he  does  appear  I  give  him  the  benefit 
of  any  doubt  that  can  be  raised  on  the  trial,  and  decide  against 
dealers  who  improperly  invoke  the  process  of  the  court.     It 
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is  true  that  imprisonment  for  debt  was  abolished  years  ago, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  many  lawyers  even  who 
know  to  what  extent  the  provisions  of  the  code  relative  to  ar- 
rests in  actions  for  the  conversion  of  property  are  employed 
for  the  collection  of  ordinary  civil  debts.  I  am  glad  that  the 
matter  is  receiving  ventilation,  and  I  hope  that  as  a  result  the 
next  legislature  will  step  in  and  prevent  the  abuse  to  which 
attention  is  called." 

Judge  Henry  M.  Goldfogle,  of  the  Fifth  District  Court, 
says  in  p^ : 

"While  the  law  at  present  allows  an  execution  against  the 
body  to  issue  on  a  judgment  recovered  for  the  conversion  of 
personal  property,  it  operates  harshly  and  oppressively  upon 
a  large  number  of  poor  debtors  who  purchase  goods  upon  the 
so-calle<3  instalment  contracts.  The  law  as  it  now  stands  is 
too  often  used  by  hard-hearted  creditors  as  an  instrument  of 
oppression,  and  leads  to  cruel  effects.  The  statute,  which  is 
now  so  general  in  its  terms,  should  certainly  be  so  modified  as 
to  obviate  the  evils  that  frequently  result  in  the  cases  to  which 
I  have  called  attention." 

Mr.  George  C  Holt,  of  the  committee  of  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, writes: 

"As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Prison  Association 
I  have  recently  investigated  the  imprisonment  of  persons  for 
debt  in  Ludlow  Street  Jail.  Individually  I  think  that  the  right 
to  arrest  in  any  civil  action  should  be  abolished.  But  particu- 
larly the  arrest  of  purchasers  of  goods  on  the  instalment  plan, 
which  has  been  grossly  abused,  should  be  abolished,  and  the 
commitment  of  persons  for  contempt  of  court  for  an  indefinite 
period  should  be  abolished.  I  sympathize  heartily  with  any 
efforts  you  may  make  to  accomplish  a  reform  in  this  matter." 

Mr.  John  W.  Hutchinson,  of  the  above-named  committee, 
says:  "So  far  as  we  have  examined  into  the  matter  of  the 
debtor  and  creditor  law,  in  cases  of  imprisonment,  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  greatly  abused." 

An  attempt  was  made  at  a  recent  session  of  the  New  York 
legislature  to  do  away  with  some  of  the  prevailing  injustice. 
The  following  bill,  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Lawrence  E. 
Brown,  of  New  York  City,  passed  the  Assembly,  but  failed  of 
becoming  a  law : 
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In  Assembly. 
No.  1458, 2344. 
An  act  to  amend  the  code  of  civil  procedure,  relating  to 
the  release  of  persons  committed  for  contempt  of  court. 

"The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Sen- 
ate and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

"Section  I. — Section  twenty-two  hundred  and  eighty-six 
of  the  code  of  civil  procedure  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"§2286.  When  an  oflfender,  imprisoned  or  prescribed  in 
this  title,  is  unable  to  endure  the  imprisonment,  or  to  pay  the 
sum  or  perform  the  duty  or  act,  required  to  be  paid  or  per- 
formed, in  order  to  entitle  him  to  be  released,  the  court,  judge, 
or  referee,  or,  where  the  commitment  was  made  as  prescribed 
in  section  twenty-four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  this  act,  the 
court  out  of  which  the  execution  was  issued  may,  in  its  or  his 
discretion,  and  upon  such  terms  as  justice  requires,  and  in 
every  case  shall,  upon  satisfactory  proof  that  the  offender  has 
been  imprisoned  for  the  term  of  six  months,  make  an  order,  di- 
recting him  to  be  discharged  from  the  imprisonment. 

"Sec.  II. — ^This  act  shall  take  eflfect  September  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-seven." 

Representative  Charles  F.  Alder,  of  the  Eighth  Assembly 
District,  also  introduced  a  bill.  I  have  been  unable  to  procure 
the  text,  as  the  printed  slips  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  were  out  of  print;  but  I  understand  that  the  bill  as  in- 
troduced would  have  practically  done  away  with  the  grossest 
of  the  abuses,  as  it  limited  the  right  of  a  plaintiff  to  an  order 
of  arrest  against  his  delinquent  debtor  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
amount  of  judgment,  exclusive  of  costs,  was  more  than  fifty 
dollars.  This  alone  would  have  greatly  ameliorated  the  con- 
ditions, as  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  commitments  are  for 
much  less — generally  for  sums  ranging  from  five  dollars  to 
twelve  or  fifteen. 

Winter  before  last,  also,  there  was  a  revival  of  public  feel- 
ing on  the  subject,  and  a  bill,  drafted  by  Civil  Justice  Roach, 
was  introduced  in  the  Assembly  by  Mr.  Harburger,  one  of 
the  city  members,  and  in  the  Senate  by  the  Hon.  T.  D.  Sulli- 
van. It  was  an  amendment  to  section  1369  of  the  New  Char- 
ter. These  bills  were  never  acted  upon,  and  the  iniquity  still 
remains. 
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Those  provisions  of  the  law  that  authorize  arrest  in  civil 
actions  upon  a  variety  of  pretexts^  some  extremely  frivolous 
and — it  would  almost  seem — intentionally  vexatious,  should 
at  the  earliest  hour  be  set  aside.  Commitments  for  contempt 
should  be  only  for  an  overt  act  in  the  presence  of  the  court  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  interfere  with  the  majesty  of  the  law. 
Conmiitments  for  contempt  for  the  non-payment  of  money,  for 
alimony  and  otherwise,  should  be  the  prerogative  of  a  judge 
only  after  clear  proof  of  contumacy  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant When  in  alimony  proceedings,  or  in  proceedings 
against  an  executor  or  administrator  for  an  accounting,  or 
otherwise,  specific  payments  are  ordered  by  the  court  and 
these  payments  are  not  made,  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  de- 
fendant, having  the  power  to  comply  with  the  mandate  of  the 
court,  has  contumaciously  refused  or  neglected  to  do  so,  then 
as  a  matter  of  right  and  justice  to  the  plaintiff  some  form  of 
compulsion  would  undoubtedly  be  equitable;  but  this  should  / 

in  the  first  instance  take  the  shape  of  a  simple  attachment 
against  the  person,  returnable  as  speedily  as  possible,  proof 
being  taken  forthwith  as  to  those  allegations  of  contumacious 
conduct.  If  on  the  trial  of  the  case  it  should  be  proved  that 
the  defendant  was  actually  possessed  of  property  whose  where- 
abouts he  distinctly  refused  to  disclose,  or,  having  disclosed, 
wilfully  refused  to  deliver  up  in  satisfaction,  then  clearly  jus- 
tice could  onjy  be  satisfied  by  a  merger  of  the  attachment  into 
a  commitment. 

As  the  law  now  stands  in  cases  of  failure  to  pay  alimony  as 
directed  by  the  courts,  should  the  amount  be  less  than  $500 
three  months'  imprisonment  is  all  that  can  be  enforced,  or  if 
exceeding  that  sum  six  months'.  A  pugnacious  and  deter- 
mined defendant,  by  the  exercise  of  some  patience,  thus  has  it 
in  his  power,  no  matter  how  wealthy  he  may  be,  to  ignore  the 
legal  rights  of  a  plaintiff,  defy  the  process  of  the  court,  and 
by  such  action  and  defiance  tend  to  bring  the  whole  machinery 
of  the  law  into  disrepute.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  an 
action  for  an  accounting,  a  plaintiff  has  private  reasons  of  his 
own — ^perhaps  quite  apart  from  financial  ones — for  personal 
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vengeance,  it  lies  within  his  power,  with  the  aid  of  a  clever 
attorney,  dilatory  motions,  and  the  like,  to  detain  a  debtor  in 
jail  for  months  and  even  years,  on  the  nominal  pretext 
(which  may  be  entirely  erroneous)  that  he  is  possessed  of 
property  that  he  refuses  to  surrender,  but  in  fact  so  to  harass 
and  worry  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  prisoner,  if  possessed 
of  means,  that,  rather  than  see  him  languish  indefinitely  in 
prison,  they  will  eventually  come  to  his  assistance  and  cause 
his  release  by  making  payment,  or  at  least  forcing  a  com- 
promise with  them. 

There  was  a  case  that  I  personally  knew  of  which  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  great  hardship.  The  prisoner,  a  man  of  some 
education  and  refinement,  was  made  executor  of  the  will  of  a 
relative  and  was  unable  to  account  before  the  surrogate  for  a 
considerable  balance.  He  was  brought  to  the  jail  in  July,  1895, 
and  was  not  discharged  till  the  summer  of  1897,  ^^  spite  of  all 
eflForts  to  effect  his  release.  He  oflFered  many  times  to  g^ve  a 
complete  surrender  of  any  property,  or  assignment  of  any 
claim  to  property,  that  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  been 
his,  or  in  which  he  may  have  been  thought  to  have  any  inter- 
est, but  wholly  without  avail.  The  defendants  claimed  that  in 
order  to  defeat  the  law's  process  he  had  fraudulently  conveyed 
to  his  wife  real  estate  of  considerable  value — almost  if  not  quite 
sufficient  to  make  good  the  deficit.  The  fact  of  the  conveyance 
of  this  piece  of  property  was  admitted  by  the  defendant;  but 
the  records  showed  conclusively  that  this  transfer  was  made 
long  before  the  death  of  the  deceased,  before  he  had  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  executor,  and  while  he  was  in  good  circum- 
stances and  making  a  respectable  income  as  a  contractor. 

The  income  of  this  property  was  about  all  the  reliance  this 
man's  wife  and  children  had  by  way  of  support,  and,  while  they 
might  have  been  willing  to  give  it  up  to  save  the  husband  and 
father  from  further  imprisonment,  yet  he  himself  stoutly  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  ask  that  of  them.  The  ethics  of  the 
situation — ^aside  from  any  sentimental  views  one  may  hold  as 
to  the  duty  of  a  wife  impoverishing  herself  and  her  children 
under  such  circumstances — seems  to  be  this:  » 

(i)     That  the  commitment  upon  prima  facie  evidence  of 
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conversion  is  just,  but  that  this  commitment  ought  to  be  for  no 
longer  period  than  will  suflSce  for  a  determination  "on  the 
merits." 

(2)  That  a  prisoner  in  a  civil  action  ought  to  have  the 
benefit  of  such  speedy  determination.  That  provision  of  our 
Constitution  that  allows  any  one  charged  with  crime  a  speedy 
trial  ought  to  apply  with  equal  or  greater  force  to  a  civil 
prisoner. 

(3)  That  if  upon  the  trial  of  the  issues  it  be  found  that  a 
civil  prisoner  has  wilfully  and  fraudulently  misappropriated 
funds  or  property  he  should  then  become  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  a  criminal,  and  should  receive  such  measure  of  punish- 
ment due  to  the  crime  as  may  be  provided  by  statute. 

(4)  The  present  state  of  the  law  whereby  a  plaintiflf  is 
practically  allowed  to  incarcerate  his  debtor,  not  for  any  fixed 
term  but  at  his  good  pleasure — even,  for  all  the  law  provides, 
indefinitely — is  (in  the  language  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession) "pernicious,  and  to  be  detested." 

Perhaps  the  most  piteous  case  of  all  is  that  of  a  man  that 
remained  a  year  and  a  half  behind  the  bars  in  Ludlow.  He 
was  imprisoned  by  virtue  of  a  commitment  for  contempt  on  the 
31st  of  March,  1896.  His  charge  was  misappropriating 
money  that  had  come  into  his  hands  as  receiver  of  the  de- 
funct National  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 
His  "contempt"  was  his  inability,  as  he  claimed,  to  pay  over 
this  sum — in  refusing  to  pay  it  over,  as  the  court  held.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  civil  action  this  man  was  proceeded  against  crim- 
inally; and,  the  case  coming  on  to  be  tried,  he  defended  him- 
self so  effectually  that  the  jury  found  him  "not  guilty."  And 
yet  he  remained  imprisoned  I  It  is  hardly  believable,  but  is 
most  true — still  in  jail  for  doing  that  of  which  a  jury  of  his 
peers  had  found  him  absolutely  innocent ! 

It  might  also  be  wise,  while  our  legislators  are  in  the  humor, 
to  look  carefully  into  the  provisions  of  the  military  code  of 
the  State,  especially  as  to  executions  against  the  body  of  un- 
fortunate militiamen,  who  for  no  fault  but  poverty  may  be  im- 
prisoned at  the  mercy  or  caprice  of  one  of  their  superior  of- 
ficers.   This  code  (section  123)  provides: 
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"Every  enlisted  man  who  shall  without  proper  excuse  be 
absent  from,  or  in  any  other  respect  delinquent  at,  any  drill, 
parade,  encampment,  meeting  for  instructions,  or  other  duty 
ordered  by  competent  authority,  shall  be  fined  by  a  delinquency 
court  for  enlisted  men  not  more  than  five  dollars,  nor  less  than 
one,  for  each  absence  or  other  delinquency." 

The  code  (section  127)  provides  in  full  how  fines  are  to  be 
collected.  The  president  of  the  delinquency  court  is  directed 
to  prepare  a  list  of  delinquents,  together  with  the  amounts 
due,  within  twenty  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  in 
which  an  appeal  is  allowed,  and  shall  draw  his  warrant  directed 
(in  New  York  County)  to  any  city  marshal,  commanding  him 
to  levy  on  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  delinquent,  no  property 
to  be  exempt  from  levy  and  sale,  and  in  default  of  sufiicient  to 
satisfy  the  claims  to  take  the  body  of  said  delinquent  to  the 
common  jail,  there  to  be  kept — 

"closely  confined,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  for  two  days  for 
any  fine  or  penalty  not  exceeding  $2,  and  two  additional  days 
for  every  dollar  above  that  sum,  unless  the  fine  or  penalty,  to- 
gether with  the  costs  and  jailer's  fees,  be  sooner  paid;  but  no 
such  imprisonment  shall  extend  beyond  the  period  of  twenty 
days — ^provided,  however,  that  the  prisoner  may  be  liberated  at 
any  time  by  order  of  the  officer  who  orders  the  court  that 
imposed  such  fines  or  penalties." 

Certainly,  it  is  all  right  to  enforce  discipline.  The  dis- 
obedience of  an  order  to  parade  with  his  command  is  as  much 
disobedience  as  any  other.  But  where  a  man  in  good  faith, 
and  when  in  good  circumstances,  has  enlisted  in  the  National 
Guard,  and  has  then  lost  his  position,  whatever  it  may  be, 
whereby  his  power  of  earning  money  is  at  an  end,  it  is  a  gross 
hardship  to  imprison  him.  But  this  is  not  all.  Section  131 
of  the  same  code  is  even  yet  more  arbitrary.    It  reads : 

"Any  fine  against  the  by-laws,  rules,  or  regulations  of  any 
regiment,  battalion,  troop,  battery,  or  company,  and  any  dues 
not  exceeding  the  sum  of  $25,  a  certified  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings relating  to  the  infliction  of  which,  with  a  copy  of  said  by- 
laws, rules,  and  regulations,  has  been  returned  to  any  delin- 
quency court,  may  be  enforced  by  such  court  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  fine  for  delinquency." 

By  virtue  of  these  provisions,  the  guardsman  is  absolutely  in 
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the  power  of  his  officer ;  and  if  the  stigma  of  the  jail  is  put  upon 
him,  however  unjustly,  however  maliciously,  he  has  no  redress 
whatever,  as  the  statute  expressly  bars  proceedings  at  law 
against  the  unjust  or  malicious  officer — ^as  for  false  imprison- 
ment, or  the  like. 

The  provisions  of  the  military  code  in  these  regards  are  a 
discredit  and  even  disg^ce  to  the  State.  If  a  man  fall  into 
temporary  straits,  is  he  to  be  classed  as  a  common  criminal 
and  thrust  into  the  common  jail?  If  he  acquires  the  habit  of 
poverty  or  becomes  a  loafer,  drum  him  out;  otherwise,  give 
him  a  better  chance  than  he  has  now.  That  is  due  to  the  self- 
respect  of  the  New  York  National  Guard. 

And  there  is  another  point,  not  in  a  financial  sense  a  very 
extravagant  one,  but  in  principle  huge  with  importance;  the 
entire  cost  of  providing  for  all  these  inmates  of  the  jail  is 
borne,  not  by  the  plaintiff,  but  by  the  county.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible under  existing  laws  for  a  debtor,  owing  say  five  dollars,  to 
cost  the  community  upward  of  fifty  in  order  that  some  cun- 
ning rascal  may  have  all  possible  chance  to  squeeze  his  victim. 
Thus  is  a  public  institution  at  public  expense  made  a  collection 
agency  for  private  greed  and  chicanery. 

The  whole  thing  is  infamous.  Imprisonment  for  debt  has 
not  been  abolished  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  Ludlow 
Street  Jail  the  people  are  maintaining  an  institution  that,  in 
practical  effect  upon  hundreds  yearly  of  our  poorer  and  more 
helpless  fellow-citizens,  is  a  Marshalsea,  in  fact  a  Bastile, 
wherein  by  what  amounts  to  a  lettre  de  cachet,  though  called 
a  "body  execution,"  the  ignorant  and  lowly  are  deprived  of 
their  liberty.  If  you  had  been  witness,  as  I  was,  day  after  day 
and  night  after  night  for  nearly  two  years,  of  the  misery  of 
men,  not  unwilling  but  unable  to  pay  the  trifling  amounts  due ; 
if  you  had  heard  the  wails  of  the  poor  women  left  outside  the 
clanging  iron  doors — I  am  sure  no  efforts  would  be  spared  to 
change  the  law.  Sentiment  should  be  the  adornment  of  justice, 
not  its  substitute.  But  here  is  room,  most  ample  room,  for  the 
unstrained  quality  of  mercy — for  equity:  "the  correction  of 
that  wherein  the  law  is  deficient."  William  J.  Roe. 

New  York. 


THE    TRUST    QUESTION. 

I.      ITS  DEVELOPMENT  IN   AMERICA. 

FOR  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  American  people  as 
a  mass  is  awakening  to  questions  that  elsewhere  in 
the  world  are  as  old  as  greed.  The  common  American  mind 
has  been  slow  to  learn  that  social  misery  comes  more  from  in- 
equality of  privileges  regarding  property  than  from  inequality 
of  political  rights.  This  the  masses  are  slow  to  comprehend, 
although  they  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  with  our 
much-boasted  security  of  political  rights  the  same  misery  that 
wearies  life  under  the  despotisms  of  Europe  is  being  fastened 
upon  us. 

This  blindness  originated  in  the  teachings  and  training  of 
past  generations.  Our  fathers,  having  braved  the  perils  of 
unknown  seas  and  lived  through  the  privations  of  a  howling 
wilderness,  that  they  might  believe  in  and  utter  aloud,  without 
fear  or  restraint,  certain  religious  maxims,  came  in  time  to 
believe  that  there  was  a  political  gospel  somewhat  akin  to  their 
theological  creed,  in  which  national  salvation  could  be  as- 
sured by  simply  uttering  frohi  time  to  time  certain  glittering 
generalities  or  political  abstractions.  In  this  way  we  came  to 
be  a  race  of  political  phrase-eaters.  We  swallow  under  all 
circumstances  epigrammatic  maxims  and  proverbs — such,  for 
instance,  as  "Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,"  "All  men  are  created  equal,"  "The  ballot  is  the  poor 
man's  bayonet,"  and  the  like,  ad  infinitum.  One  day  in  the 
year  we  set  apart  in  which  to  hear  these  seductively  lulling 
truths  repeated,  and  their  sweet  sound  soothes  our  minds  to 
sleep  for  the  other  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days  in  which 
our  industrial  and  commercial  rights  are  abstracted  from  us. 

To  this  fool's  paradise  we  have  been  greatly  helped  by  the 
happy  circumstances  attending  our  early  conquest  of  the  con- 
tinent.   The  deep,  rich  soil  of  our  wide  domain,  which  oflfered 
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free  hcxnes  to  the  industrious,  saved  us  for  a  time  from  the 
fierce  competition  that  "crowds  the  hungry  masses  down  and 
gives  to  organized  greed  its  great  advantage.  Failing  to  com- 
prehend from  what  we  gained  our  prosperity,  we  attributed  all 
the  good  we  enjoyed  to  our  "free  institutions,"  as  we  called 
them,  and  blindly  proceeded  to  cut  from  under  our  good  for- 
tune the  foundation  of  our  advantage.  We  invited  the  over- 
crowded populations  of  Europe  to  our  shores  and  donated 
whole  territories  of  our  precious  dcxnain  to  corporations,  until 
all  the  surplus  land  was  exhausted;  and  now,  with  the  same 
conditions  that  have  so  long  afflicted  Europe,  we  begin  to  won- 
der that  our  "free  institutions"  seem  to  have  lost  their  charm. 
Millions  of  men  are  working  at  starvation  wages  and  millions 
more  are  starving  out  of  employment;  discontented  labor  or- 
ganizes all  over  the  land,  and  we  have  already  seen  raised,  here 
and  there,  the  hideous  red  hand  of  anarchy,  which  to  our  dis- 
ordered minds  is  a  virtue  in  Europe  but  a  sin  with  us. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  revolutionary  in  the  evils  that 
have  grown  upon  us.  The  Trusts  are  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  diseased  condition.  Their  origin  is  far  back,  but  it  may  be 
said  that  they  took  their  present  form  among  us  in  our  railroad 
system.  The  growth  of  these  private  highways  is  not  more 
phenomenal  than  the  fact  that  the  untold  millions  invested  in 
them  have  passed  from  the  investors  to  the  absolute  control 
and  virtual  ownership  of  a  few  men,  mainly  mere  officials,  who 
put  nothing  into  the  enterprise  except  their  cunning. 

Science  has  given  to  commerce  artificial  highways  that 
bring  facilities  for  transportation  to  every  man's  door.  In  our 
eagerness  to  possess  ourselves  of  this  immense  advantage,  we 
neglected  to  study  its  nature  and  consequently  to  guard  our- 
selves against  its  abuse.  As  private  means  had  to  be  called 
upon  to  construct  these  artificial  drains  for  surplus  products, 
we  not  only  opened  the  way  to  swindle  but  actually  offered 
premiums  for  abuse.  Anxiously  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  roads  to  us,  we  freely  gave,  without  recompense  or  cautious 
guard,  the  invaluable  privilege  of  right  of  way,  and  gave  no 
heed  to  the  manner  in  which  the  money  was  procured  nor  the 
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heavy,  unending  interest  that  products  would  be  taxed  to  pay  to 
make  the  investments  profitable.  For  years  we  saw  only  the 
stockholders  and  forgot  that  these  enterprises  were  public 
works,  and  only  in  part  private  instruments.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  as  the  roads  have  multiplied  and  laws  have 
become  fitted  to  the  condition,  rather  than  the  condition  made 
to  conform  to  right  principles  of  justice,  the  ordinary  mind 
has  beccHne  hopelessly  puzzled  over  the  complicated  problem. 
Wrong  at  first  has  been  sanctioned  by  law  and  sanctified  by 
custom  until  it  has  become  sacred. 

My  grandfather  had  his  attention  called  one  morning  to  a 
group,  busy  with  instruments,  upon  his  meadow.  Asking  the 
meaning  of  the  trespass,  he  learned  from  the  trespassers  that 
they  were  a  surveying  party  locating  what  was  then  called  the 
Cincinnati,  Sandusky,  &  Qeveland  Railroad,  the  first  line  to 
be  built  in  Ohio.  My  grandfather  remonstrated  over  the 
course  they  proposed  taking  over  his  place,  as  it  would  ruin 
the  best  part  of  his  farm,  and  he  ordered  them  away.  He  was 
coolly  informed  that  unless  he  made  terms  with  the  railroad 
company  the  company  would  appeal  to  the  courts  and  have  the 
land  condemned,  whatever  part  the  company  saw  fit,  as  the 
railroad  was  a  public  improvement.  The  appeal  was  made  and 
the  land  taken.  After  the  railroad  was  in  operation  my  g^nd- 
father  found  that  other  grain  and  stock  besides  his  own  were 
afforded  easy  facility  for  market,  and  that  the  competition  cut 
down  the  price.  One  day,  when  he  drove  a  car-load  of  cattle  to 
the  station  to  be  freighted  to  market,  he  found  that  the  charges, 
rising  up  to  meet  the  decreased  price  for  his  stock,  left  him 
less  profit  than  before.  He  remonstrated  against  the  extortion 
and  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  same  court  that  had  condemned 
his  land.  The  agent,  with  a  grim  smile,  told  him  that  the 
court  could  not  interfere  with  their  charges,  as  the  railroad  was 
a  private  enterprise,  and  the  courts  could  as  well  fix  the  price 
of  his  cattle  as  the  company's  charges  for  freight.  Small  won- 
der that  the  old  gentleman  was  perplexed  to  know  where  the 
public  work  ended  and  the  private  enterprise  began  I 

We  make  at  this  late  day  an  illustration  of  Msop*s  fable  that 
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told  of  the  horse  that  made  the  hunter  his  ally  in  driving  off  the 
stag.  When  the  hunt  was  ended  the  stag  was  dead,  and  the 
hunter  continued  to  ride. 

The  one  great  cause  of  the  confusion  and  much  of  the  wrong- 
doing is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  railways  were  constructed 
and  are  still  conducted  under  no  well-conceived  system  of  gen- 
eral government  Authorized  by  State  laws,  they  were  limited 
to  State  boundaries  and  were  for  a  long  time  badly  connected 
links  of  a  great  network.  To  remedy  the  cost  of  reloading  and 
the  absence  of  cooperation  and  responsibility,  combinations  be- 
gan to  be  formed.  At  first  the  larger  roads  leased,  and  then, 
as  the  smaller  roads  failed  and  were  sold,  purchased  and  so 
converted  many  short  roads  into  grand  trunk  lines;  and  by 
this  process  the  combination  passed  from  the  control  of  the 
States,  which  badly  created  the  pieces,  without  for  a  long  time 
finding  a  government  even  to  attempt  the  control  of  the 
combination. 

Precisely  the  same,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  is  true  of 
other  trusts  of  to-day.  Owing  their  origin  to  State  laws,  they 
have  blended  or  expanded  into  continental  concerns,  and  the 
national  government  has  not  rapidly  enough  recognized  its 
newly  acquired  responsibility.  There  are  parents  in  plenty  to 
create  but  none  to  control. 

When  the  consolidations  began,-  through  the  purchase  of  the 
roads  first  built,  the  original  investors  were,  of  course,  elimi- 
nated. Those  who  took  their  places  were  men  that  had  nothing 
in  the  way  of  means  to  invest.  Any  one  curious  to  know  how 
this  could  be  done  needs  only  to  study  intelligently  the  Credit 
Mobilier  affair,  which  at  one  time  startled  a  country  that  knew 
nothing  and  yet  knows  nothing  of  the  real  issue  involved  in  the 
investigation.  It  seems  that  in  this  government-built  enter- 
prise, the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  the  directors  were  not  only 
the  representatives  of  the  construction  company  but  the  trustees 
of  the  government.  Contracting  with  themselves,  the  gentle- 
men were  extremely  liberal  and  cheerfully  agreed  to  pay  to 
themselves  from  four  to  five  times  the  amount  necessary  to 
buQd  the  road;  and  the  immense  amount  over  and  above  the 
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teaches  that  men  in  seeking  to  gratify  their  greed  will  go  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  law  and  of  custom.  God  help  the  un- 
fortunate creatures  dependent  on  man's  natural  sense  of  justice 
and  generous  impulses  I 

We  have  to  see  only  what  this  railroad  power  can  do  with 
impunity  to  know  what  it  actually  does.  We  have  high  au- 
thority for  the  measure  of  its  despotic  sway.  Long  years  ago. 
Senators  Sherman,  Conkling,  and  Windom  reported  to  the 
Senate  that  the  railroad  power  could  tax  the  products  of  the 
country  to  an  extent  that  Congress  dare  not  attempt.  In  other 
words,  the  fiscal  agency  of  the  people,  the  highest  attribute  of 
sovereignty,  is  shared  with,  if  not  passed  over  to,  this  incor- 
porated monopoly  controlled  by  a  few  irresponsible  men. 
Long  before  the  railroad  managers  themselves  had  realized 
more  than  a  small  part  of  their  possibilities  in  consolidation. 
President  Garfield  said:  "They  rise  above  all  law  and  defy 
all  judicial  control."  What  was  true  then  has  far  more  force 
now.  We  have  worn  into  a  platitude  the  fact  that  these  soul- 
less corporations  select  our  members  of  the  House,  purchase 
for  themselves  our  Senators,  dictate  the  nominations  for  the 
Presidency  on  both  sides,  own  our  courts,  and  while  robbing 
the  stockholders  on  one  side  are  plundering  the  producers  on 
the  other.  And  they  have  done  more.  They  have  changed 
the  old  methods  and  spirit  of  business  relations.  They  have 
turned  the  most  vital  business  transactions  of  the  country  into 
mere  gambling.  The  president  of  a  trunk  line  can  realize  more 
in  a  month  on  Wall  street,  bulling  and  bearing  his  own  stocks, 
than  his  line  of  roads  can  make  legitimately  in  a  year.  These 
methods  are  imitated  and  extended  in  other  lines  until  all  busi- 
ness has  become  unsound  and  speculative — ^a  condition  pecu- 
liarly favorable  to  vast  adventures. 

To  this  diseased  condition  of  business,  in  which  ninety-four 
per  cent,  of  the  trade  of  the  country  is  done  on  credit  and  six 
per  cent,  in  cash,  another  trust,  more  gigantic  than  the  railroad 
corporations,  has  immeasurably  contributed.  Herein  lies  the 
real  issue  that  is  clouded  over  by  the  contest  between  a  gold 
standard  and  bimetallism.    The  government  furnishes  the  peo- 
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pie  with  their  currency,  as  it  furnished  them  with  the  railroads, 
by  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  corporations.  During  the  civil 
war,  as  a  war  measure,  the  right  to  issue  this  currency  in  the 
form  of  promises  to  pay  was  farmed  out  to  about  two  thousand 
corporations,  which,  strangely  enough,  have  increased  as  the 
necessity  for  them  disappeared.  This  chartered  infamy  called 
a  national  bank  system  absolutely  controls  the  finances  of  the 
country  as  the  railroads  control  the  transportation.  Instead 
of  answering  the  real  demands  of  trade  and  measuring  the 
amount  of  such  want,  the  despotic  power  is  given  this  bank 
trust  to  expand  or  contract  the  currency  in  accordance  with  its 
own  greed ;  and  in  this  it  forces  the  money  of  the  government 
from  the  channels  of  honest  trade  to  those  of  gambling  and 
speculation,  such  as  we  find  in  the  wheat  comers  of  Chicago 
and  in  Wall  street. 

The  necessity  that  called  national  banks  into  existence  illus- 
trates no  more  strikingly  the  dire  distress  of  the  government 
than  the  utter  lack  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  interests  into 
whose  hands  the  control  of  the  country's  currency  was  in- 
trusted. The  intense  selfishness  of  this  class  bade  fair  to  be 
more  fatal  to  the  government  than  all  the  armed  legions  of  the 
South.  While  our  soldiers  in  the  field  and  the  laborer  left  at 
home  accepted  the  greenback  at  par,  unpatriotic  capital  higgled 
over  its  marble  counters,  discrediting  the  currency  that  was  the 
life-blood  of  the  government.  To  win  over  these  banking  in- 
terests and  carry  on  the  war,  the  distressed  government  was 
forced  to  grant  them  most  extraordinary  privileges. 

To  farm  out  the  fiscal  agency  in  the  creation  of  a  circulating 
medium  was  not  a  new  thing ;  but  to  permit  these  corporations 
to  purchase  government  bonds  in  depreciated  currency,  at  a 
heavy  discount,  and  then  to  accept  the  same  bonds  at  par  as  a 
basis  for  a  circulating  medium  to  be  loaned  out  by  the  banks, 
was  an  arrangement  that  only  the  poverty  and  distress  of  the 
treasury  could  justify.  Secretary  Chase  always  claimed,  in 
extenuation,  that  he  meant  this  to  be  only  a  war  measure — ^to 
cease  when  the  armed  conflict  ended.  That  this  extraordinary 
system  rests  entirely  on  the  indebtedness  of  the  govemmenti 
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and  must  cease  when  the  indebtedness  is  paid,  gives  plausibility 
to  his  plea.  A  national  debt,  however/^  of  the  magnitude  of  that 
left  us  is  slow  of  liquidation.  Before  the  great  War  Secre- 
tary died  he  saw  the  consequence  of  his  blunder  and  that  the 
system  was  fixed  upon  the  people  for  all  time  to  come.  It  had 
a  certain  hold  upon  the  favor  of  business  men  from  a  false  con- 
trast that  it  offered  between  itself  and  the  old  system  of  State 
banks  that  immediately  preceded  it.  This  contrast  is  false,  for 
the  evil  complained  of  in  the  State  banks  was  not  in  the  legiti- 
mate banking  they  did,  but  in  the  currency  they  issued,  which 
could  secure  only  a  local  circulation  without  heavy  discount. 
The  war  that  obliterated  State  lines  in  the  sense  that  they  ex- 
isted under  the  old  Colonial  superstition  of  State  sovereignty 
gave  us  both  a  nation  and  a  nation's  credit  for  a  currency.  The 
national  banks  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  old  State  banks — 
no  better  and  no  worse ;  but  the  currency  in  which  their  busi- 
ness is  done  differs,  and  in  this  difference  lies  its  superiority. 

While  it  is  the  banks'  to  loan  out  and  to  control,  it  is  based 
on  the  national  credit ;  and,  as  it  represents  a  loan  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  banks,  the  bankers  in  passing  it  into  circula- 
tion present  the  cheerful  spectacle  of  drawing  interest  upon 
their  own  debts. 

Secretary  Chase  saw  clearly  the  evil  he  had  done  in  calling 
into  existence  a  currency  system  that,  in  spite  of  its  superiority 
over  the  old  one,  lives  on  a  fluctuation  that  swings  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  and  is  therefore  uncertain,  unstable,  and 
dangerous ;  and  his  desire  to  attain  the  Presidency  originated 
in  his  anxiety  to  correct  his  blunder.  Thus  the  system  begot- 
ten by  Greed  on  the  body  of  helpless  Distress  was  conceived 
in  sin,  brought  forth  in  shame,  and  lives  in  iniquity. 

What  we  deplore  as  the  evil  of  a  swollen,  or  contracted,  cur- 
rency is  really  the  evil  of  an  overstimulated,  or  depressed, 
credit.  And  this  power  was  unreservedly  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  national  bank  trust.  All  our  business  is  done  on  credit, 
from  the  greenback  to  the  book-account  of  the  grocer.  Were 
trade  dependent  on  the  actual  wants  of  the  community,  it 
would  be  in  a  measure  uniform,  stable,  and  safe.    To  stimulate 
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this  in  a  healthy  manner,  the  natural  thrift  of  humanity  is  sufE- 
cient.  But  there  has  come  in  such  a  thing  as  artificial  stimula- 
tion, and  such  a  thing  as  gambling;  and  herein  lies  the  evil 
of  farming  out  the  credit  of  the  government  to  private  corpora- 
tions. It  is  in  accord  with  their  selfish  interests  to  stimulate 
credit  when  trade  is  healthy  and  active,  as  it  is  their  safety  to 
contract  it  when  overexcited  speculation  ends  and  pay-day  ar- 
rives. Now,  while  a  business  man  will  not  employ  a  dollar  in 
the  purchase  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  until  satisfied  that  he  can 
sell  at  a  dollar-five,  he  may  be  induced  to  believe  that  a  profit 
will  be  found  in  the  future,  or,  what  is  more  common,  to  make 
one  of  a  combination  that,  controlling  the  market  and  crushing 
competition,  can  force  a  profit  of  its  own  dictation. 

With  these  two  great,  powerful  trusts — the  railroad  and 
national  bank  oligarchies — securely  intrenched  behind  law,  the 
one  willing  to  finance  any  adventures,  however  monstrous,  that 
promise  quick  profits,  and  the  other  ready,  by  discrimination 
in  transportation  rates,  to  foster  any  enterprises  in  which  its 
own  management  may  have  an  interest,  the  growth  of  combina- 
tions for  monopoly  in  all  lines  of  trade  is  rendered  not  only 
easy  but  unavoidable. 

Wrongs  done  under  the  sanction  of  law  have  been  through 
all  time  more  fatal  to  humanity  than  crimes  committed  in  viola- 
tion of  it;  for  they  undermine  and  destroy  the  very  founda- 
tion upon  which  society  rests.  Legalizing  wrong  reverses 
natural  conditions  and  lends  the  advantage  to  the  wrongdoer. 
He  no  longer  finds  the  judge  upon  the  bench  and  the  criminal 
in  the  box,  but  Wrong  administering  justice  and  Innocence 
being  tried.  All  confidence  in  and  respect  for  law  are  anni- 
hilated; and  what  that  means  we  may  realize  when  we  reflect 
that  in  the  actual  enforcement  of  order  the  means  required  are 
as  one-third  to  the  instinctive  recognition  of  the  unseen  power 
that  gives  force  and  effect  to  the  law.  We  see  that  the  convict 
submits  meekly  to  the  sentence  of  death  from  one  man,  although 
the  S)rmpathies  of  the  multitude  may  be  with  the  condemned. 
The  baton  of  the  constable  overawes  and  controls  a  mob,  for 
back  of  it  lie  the  force  and  majesty  of  the  law.    When  we  re- 
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verse  this,  the  crushing  weight  falls  on  the  honest  and  inof- 
fensive.    In  our  commercial  relations  it  has  been  reversed. 

Charles  Grant  Miller. 
Cleveland,  O. 


II.    Evolution  of  the  Combination. 

THE  public  mind  being  somewhat  agitated  on  account  of 
the  unusual  number  and  magnitude  of  associations  or 
combinations  of  business  interests  called  "trusts,"  it  seems 
pertinent  at  this  time  to  treat  the  subject  more  philosophically 
than  the  "yellow  journals"  are  doing.  Let  us,  therefore,  in- 
quire into  their  cause  and  effect.  The  history  of  the  trust  is 
the  history  of  the  evolution  of  civilization.  In  the  primitive 
conditions  of  civilization  each  family  had  its  own  sheep,  hogs, 
cattle,  poultry,  etc. ;  it  carded,  spun,  and  wove  its  own  woolens 
and  cottons;  had  its  own  meat,  milk,  and  butter;  tanned  its 
own  leather;  produced  its  own  bread,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
and  made  its  own  clothing.  All  of  this  was,  of  course,  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  mental  and  physical  capacity  of 
the  head  of  the  family  and  the  age  or  period  in  which  he  lived. 
As  civilization  advances  at  a  geometrical  ratio,  the  advance- 
ment in  those  primitive  ages  was  very  slow ;  but  as  time  rolled 
on  the  building  of  houses  became  a  trade,  the  making  of  shoes 
became  a  trade,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  catalogue  of 
products.  The  man  whose  whole  thought  was  centered  on 
building  houses  began  to  develop  mechanical  skill  and  improved 
the  tools  of  his  trade;  so  with  the  blacksmith  and  shoemaker. 

No  doubt  these  innovations  aroused  the  suspicions  and  some- 
times the  indignation  of  "conservative  people."  The  black- 
smith and  the  carpenter  formed  a  copartnership  for  the  manu- 
facture of  farming  implements.  This  was  the  first  combina- 
tion, or  trust  Some  enterprising  fellow  who  had  produced 
more  than  he  needed  for  his  family  stored  his  produce  away 
and  sold  it  to  his  less  fortunate  neighbors.  He  found  it  profit- 
able, and,  finding  a  neighbor  who  had  a  surplus  of  scnne  prod- 
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nets  that  he  did  not  have,  they  combined  and  pooled  their 
capital  for  mutual  profit — thereby  forming  another  trust.  This 
was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  modem  department  store,  which 
has  crowded  hundreds  of  mercantile  institutions  to  the  wall. 

Then,  as  towns  began  to  develop,  the  necessity  for  roads  to 
the  large  rivers  became  evident.  These  roads  were  sometimes 
built  by  associations  of  two  or  three  men,  who  charged  a  toll 
of  the  products  hauled  over  them.  This  was  the  first  monopoly. 
Mechanics  continued  to  develop  until  the  steam-engine  was 
invented  and  the  railroad  was  built.  No  individual  was  able 
to  build  and  operate  a  railway  at  that  time;  hence,  a  combi- 
nation, pool,  association,  syndicate,  or  trust  was  formed  in 
order  to  get  the  necessary  capital  to  conduct  the  work  of  build- 
ing and  operating  railways.  Each  railway  had  a  monopoly  of 
the  traffic  along  its  line,  as  it  still  has.  As  railroad  and  steam- 
boat lines  developed,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  grew,  and  the 
result  was  vast  productions  of  agricultural  and  mechanical 
wealth.  These  industries  developed  more  capable  business  men 
as  well  as  larger  business. 

The  present  magnitude  of  commerce  is  simply  a  result  of 
the  broad  business  training  of  several  generations  of  men  who 
have  had  charge  of  large  business  enterprises.  This  broader 
idea  of  business  has  developed  into  a  partial  realization,  on  the 
part  of  business  men  of  the  world,  of  the  advantages  of  co- 
operation of  persons  engaged  in  the  same  branch  of  business. 
This  realization  is  the  cause  of  the  present  gigantic  trusts.  The 
development  of  labor-saving  and  rapid-operating  machinery 
has  rendered  overproduction  of  everything,  even  agricultural 
products,  possible  and  even  frequent.  The  pooling  of  all  inter- 
ests in  a  given  line  of  business  enables  the  managers  to  control 
the  amount  of  production  as  well  as  the  price  of  the  product, 
thereby  obviating  the  danger  of  loss  from  strong  and  shrewd 
competition. 

We  see  that  competition  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  trust : 
then  where  is  the  wisdom  of  condemning  the  result,  instead 
of  trying  to  remove  the  cause?  Where  does  the  legitimate 
partnership  end  and  the  illegitimate  trust  begin?    No  sensible 
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man  will  attempt  to  draw  the  line.  Without  combinations  of 
capital  there  would  never  have  been  any  railways,  steamship 
lines,  nor  commerce  of  any  consequence.  There  would  have 
been  no  intercommunication  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth — ^no 
great  printing-houses  nor  telegraph  lines.  Civilization  would 
still  be  in  its  infancy.  The  present  enormous  combinations  of 
capital  are  only  the  small  ones  of  the  past  better  and  more 
highly  developed;  just  as  the  Hoe  perfecting  press,  the  har- 
vesting machine,  the  iron  furnace,  and  the  great  university  of 
to-day  are  the  old-time  printing-press,  the  sickle,  the  old  forge, 
and  the  old-time  school  in  a  higher  state  of  development;  just 
as  the  village  of  huts  built  by  our  ancestors  has  developed  into 
the  magnificent  city  of  to-day.  The  mind  of  man  first  devel- 
oped and  then  made  these  prodigious  improvements.  The  de- 
velopment or  evolution  of  the  mind  is  the  power  behind  it  all. 
The  trust  is  a  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  these  indus- 
tries under  the  present  system.  To  abolish  the  trust  is  to  step 
backward  in  civilization  to  a  primitive  condition. 

If  cooperation  of  the  producers  of  petroleum  is  beneficial 
to  those  engaged  in  that  business,  cooperation  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  any  other  business  is  or  should  be  beneficial.  The 
people  are  learning  this  rapidly,  as  shown  by  the  great  number 
of  trusts  recently  organized.  The  development  of  machinery 
and  concentration  of  energy  have  divided  business  into  sepa- 
rate lines  of  manufacture  and  of  agricultural  products,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  and  location  of  the  producer.  Our  wants 
and  necessities  have  kept  pace  with  other  developments,  so 
that,  instead  of  one  family  producing  all  it  needs,  it  requires 
the  industry  of  the  whole  nation — I  might  say  the  world — to 
supply  the  wants  of  each  family.  This  lining  off  of  products 
into  separate  branches  of  business  has  produced  a  community 
of  interests  with  all  persons  engaged  in  the  same  branch  of 
business,  instead  of  the  little  community  composed  of  a  family 
— ^hence  the  cooperation  of  all  persons  engaged  in  one  line  of 
business,  instead  of  the  cooperation  of  only  a  family. 

Now,  these  separate  branches  of  business  must  fit  into  one 
{mother.    The  persons  engaged  in  the  production  of  one  class 
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of  goods  are  consumers  of  the  products  of  other  branches  of 
business.  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  for  instance,  is  a  large 
consumer  of  the  products  of  the  cooperage  industry.  The 
cooper  is  a  large  consumer  of  the  products  of  the  saw-mill. 
The  saw-mill  is  a  large  consumer  of  the  products  of  the  ma- 
chine-shop. The  machine-shop  is  a  large  consumer  of  the 
products  of  the  iron  furnace.  The  furnace  is  a  large  consumer 
of  the  products  of  the  ore  and  coal  mines.  The  Standard  Oil 
G)mpany  is  already  manufacturing  its  own  barrels,  and  is 
directly  interested  in  the  production  of  rough  lumber.  As 
developments  proceed,  it  will  g^dually  reach  out  for  the  manu- 
facture of  its  own  machinery  and  finally  to  the  coal  and  ore 
mines.  At  any  rate  this  is  the  logical  road  for  it  to  travel  in  its 
evolution. 

There  are  many  other  large  business  institutions  that  have 
gone  even  further  than  the  Standard  Oil  Company;  thus  we 
are  rapidly  but  almost  imperceptibly  approaching  a  condition 
of  cooperative  industry.  The  great  railways  of  the  world  are 
manufacturing  their  own  machinery  and  are  indirectly  making 
their  own  iron.  The  family  of  primitive  times  has  evolved 
into  a  community  of  business  men,  widely  separated  it  may 
be,  but  having  nevertheless  a  community  of  interests.  The 
people  are  rapidly  learning  that  railways  are  infinitely  more 
in  the  nature  of  public  highways  than  dirt  roads  are,  and  the 
public  is  soliloquizing  about. this  way:  The  public  as  a  com- 
munity owns  the  dirt  roads.  Why  not  the  railroads?  If  the 
public  can  operate  the  postal  system,  with  all  of  its  complica- 
tions and  intricacies,  and  render  itself  such  splendid  service 
for  so  little  pay,  why  not  operate  the  railroads  and  other  means 
of  transportation  in  the  same  way?  The  trust  has  shown  that 
cooperation  is  a  good  thing.  Why  not  cooperate  further?  If 
the  cooperation  of  a  dozen  men  is  a  good  thing  for  them,  why 
is  not  the  cooperation  of  a  thousand  a  still  better  thing  for  the 
larger  number? 

The  trust  is  a  great  object-lesson  to  the  public,  as  every 
other  new  development  is.  The  trust  is  the  longest  step  ever 
taken  toward  the  cooperative  system  of  industry.     Even  the 
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trusts  are  beginning  to  absorb  one  another.  Thus  the  evolu- 
tion toward  civilization,  or  cooperation,  goes  on.  The  people 
will  soon  be  able  to  see  and  comprehend  the  difference  between 
a  trust  with  the  bulk  of  the  people  left  out  and  a  trust  with 
all  the  people  taken  in  as  beneficiaries.  Then  the  people  will 
proceed  to  form  a  grand  trust  in  which  there  will  be  an  equita- 
ble division  of  profits.  Then  ignorance,  poverty,  and  crime 
will  be  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  political  and  religious 
"creeds;"  and  the  development  of  a  higher  intelligence  and  a 
nobler  morality  will  bound  forward  with  a  speed  hitherto  un- 
thought  of,  much  less  heard  of.  Wall  street  and  the  Bowery,  of 
New  York,  will  be  alike  annihilated,  and  a  real  civilization  will 
be  set  up  on  the  ruins  of  both. 

Everett  Leftwich. 
Williamson,  W.  Va. 


III.    The  Suicidal  Methods  of  Trusts. 

WHEN  our  great-g^ndfathers  were  chopping  down  trees, 
pulling  up  stumps,  draining  swamps,  and  building  log 
cabins,  their  chief  concern  was  to  produce  enough  to  sustain 
life.  They  had  no  particular  desire  at  that  time  for  a  foreign 
market,  because  all  they  produced  was  required  at  home.  No 
such  thing  as  overproduction  was  known  in  those  days.  Every 
manufactured  article  found  several  customers  waiting  for  it. 
There  was  no  glut,  no  commercial  dyspepsia,  no  overstocked 
warehouses,  no  cornering  and  withholding  of  what  the  people 
had  produced.  When  an  ax-handle  or  a  horseshoe  was  made, 
it  at  once  found  its  way  to  some  one  who  needed  it;  and  thus 
business  moved  along  with  confident  step.  Every  settler  who 
made  himself  useful  was  sure  of  a  living,  and  could  rear  his 
family  without  fear  of  want.  Production  and  distribution 
worked  together  in  harmony,  like  the  two  oars  of  a  rowboat. 
Business  failures  were  rare  and  panics  were  unknown. 
But  since  our  villages  have  become  cities,  and  otu*  log  cabins 
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have  grown  into  twenty-story  buildings,  and  our  little  isolated 
communities  have  evolved  into  a  complex  society  of  interde- 
pendent workers  and  idlers,  the  harmony  between  production 
and  distribution  has  been  disturbed.  We  have  completely 
solved  the  problem  of  cheap  and  abundant  production.  Our 
bonanza  farms,  our  well-organized  factories,  and  our  wonder- 
working machinery  have  made  it  incalculably  easier  for  us 
to  produce  the  necessities  of  life  than  it  was  for  our  great- 
grandfathers. We  have  the  swiftest,  brightest,  and  most  in- 
ventive mechanics  in  the  world,  and  the  most  intelligent  farmers 
and  laborers. 

It  is  asserted  on  good  authority  that  if  all  our  people  were 
working  on  full  time  they  could  produce  in  three  months  as 
much  as  they  would  need  in  a  year.  We  have  certainly  ma- 
chinery enough  to  give  us  a  six-hour  day  in  the  factories.  We 
have  land  enough  to  encircle  every  home  with  green.  We  have 
natural  resources  enough  for  the  millennium.  We  have  enough 
of  everything  except  common  sense  and  a  system  of  distribution 
that  shall  be  as  scientific  as  our  system  of  production.  Our 
captains  of  industry  have  given  all  their  time  to  solving  the 
problem  of  cheap  production;  and  the  result  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  trusts  in  almost  every  line  of  business.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  they  can  to-day  compete  with  Europe,  and 
even  with  China,  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  goods.  But  in 
spite  of  all  their  foreseeing  shrewdness  they  have  forgotten 
one  thing :  you  cannot  sell  goods  to  a  plundered  and  moneyless 
people. 

The  trust-makers  are  killing  the  geese  that  lay  the  golden 
eggs.  They  are  destroying  their  own  market  and  making  busi- 
ness impossible;  and,  like  King  Midas,  they  will  perish  in  the 
midst  of  their  wealth. 

The  labor-saving  machines,  which  are  every  day  driving 
workers  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  most  certainly 
cheapen  production ;  but  they  also  decrease  the  manufacturer's 
chance  to  sell  his  goods.  Machines  can  produce,  but  they  can- 
not buy.  They  do  not  rent  houses,  or  buy  groceries,  or  wear 
clothes,  or  read  magazines,  or  go  to  the  theater.    The  substi- 
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tution  of  machinery  for  men  means  in  the  end  the  destruction 
of  business,  unless  the  men  displaced  are  allowed  to  share  in 
the  benefits  of  invention.  Self-operating  machinery  is  the  ideal 
of  every  manufacturer;  and  the  day  seems  even  now  to  be  not 
far  distant  when  a  child  can  touch  a  button  in  a  large  factory 
and  put  every  wheel  in  motion.  But  what  benefit  will  be  reaped 
by  the  manufacturer  if  he  cannot  find  a  market  for  his  goods  ? 
If  comer  lots  were  offered  for  a  dollar  apiece  to  a  crowd  that 
could  not  raise  more  than  ninety  cents,  no  business  could  be 
done.  Of  what  benefit  are  the  cable-cars  to  the  man  who  has 
not  a  nickel?  What  benefit  are  the  cheap  rates  of  the  Post- 
office  to  the  man  who  has  spent  his  last  cent  for  a  sandwich  ? 

Whenever  a  man  is  thrown  out  of  work,  the  volume  of  our 
business  is  decreased.  Whenever  wages  are  reduced,  profits 
are  ultimately  made  less.  This  should  be  remembered  by  those 
apologists  of  monopoly  who  rule  out  of  court  all  arguments 
that  appeal  to  the  higher  nature.  If  business  is  dull  to-day, 
it  is  not  because  buyers  are  satisfied  and  surfeited,  but  because 
money  is  increasingly  difficult  to  get.  We  have  a  high  standard 
of  living  in  this  country.  We  want  more  than  black  bread 
and  shinbone  soup  and  tar-paper  shanties:  we  want  pianos, 
bicycles,  books,  jewelry,  good  clothes,  and  so  forth.  Only 
guarantee  every  citizen  $20  a  week  in  wages,  and  there  would 
be  the  greatest  boom  in  business  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  fact  is,  thousands  of  our  people  are  obliged  to  live  like 
Hottentots.  In  spite  of  the  organization  of  industry  and  our 
wonderful  facilities  for  production,  they  are  compelled  to  live 
tfie  precarious,  hand-to-mouth  life  of  savages.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  them  had  they  been  bom  in  Central  Africa  or 
Thibet.  The  nineteenth  century  has  brought  nothing  to  them 
but  suffering  and  disaster.  A  great  industrial  organism  has 
been  built  up — ^and  they  are  outside  of  it.  The  log  cabins  have 
been  torn  down  to  build  a  gigantic  palace  of  commerce;  and, 
now  that  the  palace  is  built,  a  few  contractors  have  moved  in 
and  barred  the  doors  against  the  rest. 

We  cannot  remain  in  this  condition.  We  must  go  either 
forward  or  backward.    If  socialized  production  is  not  to  be  a 
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social  benefit,  then  we  must  return  to  the  old  plan  of  hand- 
labor  and  free  competition.  If  we  cannot  discover  a  just  sys- 
tem of  distribution  to  match  our  magnificent  system  of  pro- 
duction, then  our  civilization  will  be  as  imperfect  as  a  bicycle 
with  one  wheel.  It  is  better  for  a  man  to  have  a  wigwam  of 
his  own  than  to  be  unable  to  pay  rent  for  a  room.  It  is  better 
to  paddle  your  own  canoe  than  to  have  no  chance  to  sail  on 
a  modem  steamer.  It  is  better  to  be  a  savage  with  a  bow  and 
arrow,  roaming  the  ownerless  forests,  than  to  be  a  moneyless 
outcast  on  the  streets  of  a  great  city.  It  is  better  to  have  a 
bowl  of  bread  and  milk  than  to  stand  outside  a  banquet  hall 
and  be  a  hungry  spectator  of  the  feasting  within. 

The  average  American  workingman  is  in  a  worse  predica- 
ment than  Tantalus.  He  is  continually  surrounded  by  the 
wealth  he  has  created  but  cannot  buy.  His  eyes  are  dazzled 
by  the  displays  in  a  thousand  shop-windows,  and  the  bill- 
boards flame  with  advertisements  of  pleasures  he  cannot  afford 
to  enjoy. 

Unlike  the  stunted  peasantry  of  many  lands,  our  working- 
people  are  clever  enough  to  appreciate  the  luxuries  of  life. 
They  are  not  "dumb,  driven  cattle."  They  have  been  educated 
in  the  public  schools  and  trained  to  believe  in  "certain  inalien- 
able rights."  We  have  the  proudest  and  most  sensitive  workers 
ever  known  in  any  time  or  country — ^and  they  are  gradually 
being  driven  to  desperation  by  the  difficulty  of  making  a  living. 
They  are  discovering  that  industry,  thrift,  and  sobriety  may 
be  inadequate  protectors  against  poverty.  Like  squirrels  in  a 
treadmill,  they  find  that  all  their  hustling  brings  them  no  further 
ahead.  Some  economic  witchcraft  seems  to  pull  them  back. 
They  feel  as  if  they  were  entangled  in  a  merciless  net,  which 
is  gradually  being  tightened  around  them.  Every  man  realizes 
himself  to  be  but  an  insignificant  unit  in  a  vast  rabble,  moved 
this  way  and  that  way  by  some  power  that  he  cannot  check. 
Our  workers  feel  as  if  their  humanness  were  departing — as 
if  they  were  but  machines  afflicted  with  consciousness. 

In  short,  civilization  has  itself  become  a  vast  machine;  and 
the  whole  social  problem  is  how  to  give  every  man  and  woman 
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a  chance  to  be  a  helpful,  vital  part  of  it.  There  is  a  flaw  some- 
where in  our  methods  of  ownership  when  the  producers  of 
wealth  are  poor.  There  is  a  mistake  somewhere  in  our  system 
of  industry  when  every  labor-saving  machine  makes  life  harder 
for  the  men  who  labor.  Society  has  committed  one  of  those 
blunders  that  are  worse  than  crimes  when  thousands  of  worthy 
people  in  every  large  city  have  to  endure  more  hardships  than 
the  pioneers  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Every  nation  has  its  portentous  Dreyfus  problem.  In 
America  it  is  industrial,  not  military — as  we  are  much  further 
along  the  upward  path  than  France.  Our  task  is  not  to  break 
up  the  trusts,  which  would  be  tmwise  and  reactionary;  not  to 
perpetuate  them,  which  would  be  impossible;  but  to  work  for 
a  speedy  and  peaceful  transition  from  private  to  collective 
ownership.  Herbert  N.  Casson. 

New  York. 


IV.    Cooperative  Benefits   Through   Taxation. 

THE  ideal  expressed  in  the  inspired  words  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson as  the  right  of  the  individual  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  marked  a  great  stride  forward.  It 
was  a  concrete  statement  of  what  had  up  to  that  time  been 
regarded  only  as  a  possible  abstract  theory.  Having  the  ideal 
before  us  we  have  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  kept  in  the  van  on 
the  march  toward  its  realization.  But  only  by  dwelling  on  the 
ideal  may  plans  be  formed  for  its  attainment.  That,  even 
within  our  limited  comprehension  of  this  right,  it  is  as  yet  the 

right  only  of  the  favored  few,  while  to  the  great  mass  of  htunan 
beings  it  is  unattainable,  is  a  patent  fact.    The  degree  in  which 

the  most  favored  individuals  enjoy  this  right  is,  to  be  sure, 

very  slight  in  comparison  with  the  possibilities  involved;  but 

that  others  have  no  liberty  and  happiness  in  comparison  is  the 

point  to  be  considered.    We  must  ever  seek  to  strengthen  the 

weakest  link  in  a  chain. 

As  htunanity  is  a  unit,  and  (mly  progresses  in  reality  as  such, 
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SO  cooperative  eflFort  is  the  key-note  of  progress;  and  one  of 
the  eflFects  of  progression  is  the  more  and  more  effectual  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  combined  activity  for  the  attainment 
of  a  common  end — the  greatest  good  for  all. 

To  conceive,  in  some  measure,  the  importance  of  cooperative 
effort  in  the  progress  of  human  development,  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  the  first  expression  of  the  principle  in  action.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  preliminary  process,  there  came  a  time 
when  some  primitive  man  first  joined  his  efforts  to  those  of 
his  fellow  and  there  ensued  mutual  advantage  and  greater  cer- 
tainty of  success  in  procuring  the  essentials  of  life,  liberty,  and 
happiness  as  exemplified  at  that  time.  As  the  infant  of  the 
race  realized  the  advantage  resulting  from  the  cooperative 
activity  of  two  individuals,  there  must  have  dawned  in  the 
primitive  mind  the  possibility  of  combined  activity  by  a  larger 
number  of  individuals  and  proportionately  greater  mutual  ad- 
vantage and  certainty  of  successful  achievement  That  there 
occurred  simultaneously  with  advancement  the  multiplication 
of  what  were  considered  the  comforts  and  necessities  of  life, 
signalizing  the  departure  from  the  standards  of  primeval  sim- 
plicity, is  true,  and  this  effect  became  in  turn  a  cause  making 
for  continued  advancement. 

It  is  unnecessary  and  manifestly  impossible  to  follow  the 
steps  of  the  system  of  human  cooperation.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
infinite  process  that  leads  to  the  realization  of  the  unity  of 
humanity.  A  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  attention  of  thinkers 
now  seems  to  center  about  the  present  condition,  which  re- 
sembles that  when  primitive  men  as  individuals,  each  striving  for 
himself  alone,  were  first  confronted  and  overwhelmed  by  a  de- 
fensive and  offensive  combination  of  other  men  before  which 
they,  as  individuals,  were  helpless.  The  people  of  this  country 
are  confronted  by  stupendous  aggregations  of  capital  looking  to 
the  control  of  the  production  of  human  necessities.  In  some  in- 
stances the  control  of  sources  of  production  is  already  prac- 
tically complete.  These  trusts,  or  combinations,  are  the  result 
of  the  recognition  of  the  same  law,  the  realization  of  which 
must  have  given  some  primitive  man  and  his  chosen  associate 
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taxes  are  not  a  burden  on  the  people  but  the  most  economical 
outlay  of  money  made  by  them.  To  indicate  the  multiplication 
of  benefits  that  might  accrue  to  a  community  from  increased 
taxation  these  propositions  are  formulated: 

(i)  That  in  the  use  of  revenue  raised  by  taxation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  population  is  manifested  a  system  of  pure  coop- 
eration, resulting  in  enormous  benefit  to  the  individual. 

(2)  It  is  evident  that  this  system,  with  the  accompanying 
benefits,  may  be  extended  at  will  by  the  population  of  munici- 
palities, counties.  States,  and  the  National  Government. 

In  the  present  attitude  of  many  of  our  citizens  is  seen  the 
curious  condition  wherein  humanity  can  see  clearly  the  advan- 
tage of  one  cooperative  act,  and  maintain  it  strenuously,  and  at 
the  same  time  regard  with  indifference  the  extortion  of  a  profit 
by  an  individual  from  a  monopoly  of  what  might  be  another 
cooperative  act. 

The  widespread  adoption  and  development  of  the  prevailing 
system  of  supporting  public  schools  afford  good  ground  for 
the  belief  that  the  principle  it  is  desired  to  indicate  is  well  rec- 
ognized in  regard  to  this  institution,  and  also  in  regard  to  those 
particular  institutions  that  are  similarly  maintained,  which 
usually  include  the  departments  of  street  repair,  police  and  fire 
protection,  water-supply,  lighting,  etc.  We  may  take  the  public 
school  system  as  a  single  example  and  apply  the  statement  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  in  the  following  manner: 

(i)  The  conduct  of  public  schools  for  the  benefit  of  all 
in  a  community  is  a  cooperative  act,  because,  potentially,  all 
contribute  to  their  maintenance  and  all  share  in  the  benefit  of 
them — thus  fulfilling  the  meaning  of  the  term  cooperative  act, 

(2)  Barring  corruption,  all  the  money  paid  in  the  form  of 
taxes  and  appropriated  for  public  schools  is  expended  solely 
for  that  purpose,  none  going  to  individuals  in  the  form  of 
profit.  (The  profits  on  school  supplies,  like  the  earnings  of 
teachers,  are  a  part  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  profit  referred  to  that  would  go  to  the 
proprietors  and  would  of  necessity  be  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance.) 
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Seeing  that  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  there  must 
be  paid  a  profit  to  those  conducting  as  a  private  enterprise 
what  has  been  a  communal  function,  the  benefit  of  which  has 
been  shared  at  cost,  we  should  expect  an  intelligent  community 
to  stand  firmly  against  any  such  change. 

Nothing  could  be  more  undesirable,  in  the  conception  of  the 
writer,  than  any  sudden  reversal  of  the  present  order  of  things. 
Nature  and  evolution  work  slowly  and  must  not  be  unduly 
hurried  if  permanent  good  is  to  result.  But  it  is  of  foremost 
importance  to  know  the  law  of  our  progress  in  any  line  of 
development.  During  the  last  hundred  years  in  particular  a 
large  number  of  the  most  tangible  things  have  been  included  in 
the  cooperative  activities  of  communities.  For  instance,  who 
would  care  to  be  obliged,  in  common  with  all  others,  to  hang 
a  lantern  before  his  house  at  night  to  light  the  streets  of  a 
city?  It  is  plain  that  the  present  system  provides  better  light 
at  less  cost  to  all. 

In  the  transfer  of  an  industry  from  private  to  public  con- 
trol, two  very  important  considerations  stand  foremost.  These 
are  (i)  the  greatly  enlarged  field  for  political  corruption  that 
might  be  opened  by  the  greater  complexity  of  government, 
and  (2)  the  effect  of  such  a  change  on  labor  and  capital. 
As  to  the  first,  the  remedy  will  not  have  to  be  created.  It 
is  close  at  hand.  But  in  the  meantime  it  is  well  to  remember, 
as  bearing  upon  the  application  of  the  remedy,  that  Americans 
have  ever  been  a  people  of  notable  tolerance  in  all  things.  They 
have  by  no  means  been  ignorant  of  such  political  corruption  as 
there  is.  But  one  feature  of  this  tolerance  that  has  not  been 
dwelt  upon  is  that  its  duration  extends  only  through  the  time 
necessary  for  the  accumulation  of  adequate  resisting  force. 
Every  great  movement  of  the  American  people  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  season  of  toleration  of  abuses.  When  the  movement 
comes,  it  is  adequate  for  the  occasion  because  of  its  unity  of 
action.  Judging  by  the  past,  one  way  to  correct  the  prevailing 
corrupt  political  system  is  to  multiply  the  necessity  for  reform. 
When  the  necessity  is  sufficient  we  may  rest  assured  the  over- 
turning will  come.    The  remedy  is  inherent  in  the  suffrage. 
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Constitutional  amendments  have  their  time  and  place.  The 
only  proper  test  of  fitness  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  suffrage 
is  that  of  individual  intellectual  capacity.  The  present  standard 
is  too  low.    Sex  is  not  a  proper  factor. 

Labor  comes  first  in  the  second  consideration,  because  it  most 
seriously  affects  the  greatest  number.  The  condition  of  what 
may  be  termed  labor  in  municipal  government  is  well  known. 
Any  given  gprade  of  labor  seems  without  exception  to  be  better 
paid,  to  enjoy  a  shorter  workday,  and  to  have  greater  certainty 
of  steady  employment.  Organization  exists  in  some  depart- 
ments but  not  in  all.  Members  of  police  and  fire  departments 
are  not  affiliated  with  organized  labor;  yet  those  employed  in 
these  departments  receive  considerably  more  pay  than  they 
could  in  all  probability  earn,  as  a  class,  in  any  other  calling. 
The  mention  of  this  fact  in  no  way  implies  that  they  receive 
too  much. 

Capital,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  money  or  its  equivalent, 
is  not  worthy  of  such  solicitude  as  labor,  because  (i)  its  pos- 
session precludes  actual  suffering,  and  (2)  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number  is  more  important.  But  capital  in  the 
sense  of  intellectual  superiority,  special  training,  or  capacity 
can  never  fail  of  recognition  and  must  ever  be  in  demand  in 
the  proper  administration  of  any  industry  as  a  cooperative  act 
by  a  community.  There  must  be  the  same  direction  and  super- 
vision as  would  obtain  under  private  control.  And,  if  ordinary 
labor  receives  increased  remuneration,  those  directing  it  are 
worthy  of  proportionately  greater  recognition.  An  innovation 
in  municipal  functions  is  usually  influenced  by  environment. 
Sometimes  the  novelty  is  rapidly  introduced  in  one  city  or 
town  after  another  until  it  becomes  general.  But,  while  most  of 
our  cities  have  certain  conventional  departments  under  public 
control,  throughout  the  country  are  many  communities  that 
administer  one  or  two  unconventional  industries  to  advantage. 
These  form  the  nucleus  that  should  enable  us  to  see  unlimited 
possibilities.  As  to  the  choice  of  cooperative  acts,  the  general 
ground  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  has  had 
weight  in  the  choice  of  present  communal  activities,  and  it  will 
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be  wdl  to  direct  our  attention  to  that  object.  A  key-note 
seems  to  have  been  sounded  long  ago  when  Robert  Owen 
(1771 — 1858)  wrote  his  conception  of  the  proper  functions  of 
a  community  in  this  form : 

"i.  The  proper  training  and  education  from  birth  of  the 
physical  and  mental  powers  of  each  individual. 

"2.  Arrangements  to  enable  each  individual  to  procure, 
in  the  best  manner,  at  all  times,  a  full  supply  of  those  things 
which  are  necessary  and  the  most  beneficial  for  hiunan  nature. 

"3.  That  all  individuals  should  be  so  united  and  combined, 
in  a  social  system,  as  to  give  each  the  greatest  benefit  from 
society.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  facts  that  external  cir- 
cimistances  may  be  so  formed  as  to  have  an  overwhelming  and 
irresistible  influence  over  every  infant  that  comes  into  exist- 
ence, either  for  good  or  evil;  to  compel  him  to  receive  any 
particular  sentiments  or  habits;  to  surround  him  through  life 
with  the  most  agreeable  or  disagreeable  objects;  and  thus  at 
pleasure  make  any  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  hiunan  race  poor, 
ignorant,  vicious,  and  wretched — or  affluent,  intelligent,  virtu- 
ous, and  happy." 

These  words  indicate  what  was  long  ago  considered  part  of 
the  proper  field  of  activity  for  a  community. 

Diflferent  minds  conceive  varying  objections  to  any  propo- 
sition, and  it  would  be  impossible  to  anticipate  them  in  full. 
As  coincident  in  some  measure  to  the  main  subject  of  this 
article  it  seems  fitting  to  publish  in  connection  with  it  an  out- 
line ol  a  method  for  the  collection  of  taxes  that  seems  capable 
of  doing  away  with  the  imperfections  of  the  present  system. 
It  is  contended  that  an  enormous  sum  is  lost  to  the  public  an- 
nually through  the  possibility  of  misrepresentation  and  evasion 
pertaining  to  the  prevailing  system.  The  proposed  plan  may 
be  stated  as  follows : 

( I )  That  there  be  a  corps  of  assessors  who  shall  assess  the 
taxes  upon  every  building,  lot  of  land,  manufactory,  banking 
house,  and  all  visible  taxable  property  located  within  the  com- 
mtmity,  without  taking  any  pains  to  discover  ownership:  the 
only  qualification  being  that  each  parcel  shall  be  definitely  lo- 
cated and  described. 
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(2)  That  the  assessor's  department  prepare  the  customary 
tax  bills  for  each  parcel  assessed. 

(3)  That  there  be  an  appointed  period  of  time  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  taxes,  this  being  made  public  in  the  same  manner 
as  public  notice  of  elections,  etc. 

(4)  That  every  taxpayer  shall  be  required  during  the  speci- 
fied time  to  appear  before  the  assessors  and  definitely  locate  and 
describe  his  taxable  property,  that  the  tax  bills  of  that  property 
may  be  produced  for  payment  by  him. 

(5)  That  the  officers  of  corporations,  etc.,  shall  appear  and 
pay  the  whole  of  the  tax  upon  their  properties,  leaving  the  com- 
pany to  settle  with  individual  stockholders,  etc.,  by  deducting  the 
amount  of  the  tax  from  dividends  or  in  any  other  way  agreeable 
to  them  and  the  said  stockholders:  the  taxes  upon  municipal 
and  government  bonds  to  be  collected  at  first  hand,  in  the  same 
way,  from  the  departments  issuing  them. 

(6)  That  the  taxable  property  located  and  described  in  all 
tax  bills  remaining  unpaid  after  the  expiration  of  the  lawful 
time  shall  be  confiscated  by  the  government  and  the  title  so 
acquired  shall  henceforward  be  valid  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
previous  titles. 

(7)  Any  injustice  through  double  assessment  will  be  ren- 
dered inoperative  by  the  existence  of  a  proper  receipt  for  taxes 
paid  somewhere  else  or  in  some  other  form  on  the  property 
doubly  assessed,  to  which  the  owner  will  naturally  be  enabled 
to  call  the  tax  collector's  attention. 

(8)  That  the  prevailing  laws  and  methods  of  procedure 
pertaining  to  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  remain  in 
force  so  far  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  foregoing. 

The  degree  of  altruism  involved  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
heretofore  successful  method  of  progression  along  the  line 
herein  indicated  is  only  slightly  in  advance  of  the  present  aver- 
age status.  As  the  altruistic  standard  of  to-day  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  that  of  primitive  man,  so  must*  the  standard  of  the 
future  be  even  further  in  advance  of  the  present,  as  each  degree 
attained  adds  to  the  impetus  and  increases  the  velocity  of  pro- 
gression.   Thus  may  we  be  capable  of  meeting  many  contingen- 
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cies,  which  may  be  discovered  far  in  advance,  when  we  even- 
tually come  in  contact  with  them. 

The  ideals  of  Robert  Owen,  apart  from  his  plans  for  their 
realization,  are  worthy  of  consideration  and  attention.  When 
we  have  more  nearly  approached  them,  perhaps  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  almost  unknown  reverse  side  of  the  great  seal  of  the 
United  States,  with  its  motto,  will  begin  to  be  dreamt  of. 
"Novus  Ordo  Secloriun"  (A  New  Order  of  Ages)  is  the  motto ; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  its  significance  as  well  as  that  of 
the  design  will  be  comprehended  only  when  the  American 
people  have  made  some  of  the  great  onward  strides  for  which 
the  national  life  of  the  past  century  has  been  the  merest  ele- 
mentary preparation. 

Rudolf  Wald. 

Cambridge,  Mass, 
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L      ATTITUDB  OF  AMERICAN   UNIVERSITIES. 

THE  American  Economic  Association  is  an  organization 
controlled  by  the  professors  in  our  universities  and  col- 
leges. Others  may  become  non-voting  members.  At  its  an- 
nual meeting  two  years  ago  there  was  a  program  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  "currency  reform"  in  which  the  speakers  annotmced 
to  read  papers  were  all  on  one  side ;  whereas  there  were  among 
the  professors  a  few  who  championed  the  other  side,  and  of 
the  people  of  the  country  a  majority,  probably,  favored  the  side 
that  was  not  represented.  A  non-voting  member  petitioned 
that  some  one  be  named  to  defend  "the  other  side,"  and  sug- 
gested General  A.  J.  Warner,  president  of  the  American  Bi- 
metallic Union,  an  acknowledged  authority  for  government 
currency  as  against  bank  currency ;  but  no  attention  was  paid  to 
the  petition. 

At  the  next  annual  meeting,  which  took  place  a  year  ago  at 
New  Haven,  a  special  committee  on  currency  reported  unani- 
mously for  a  bank  currency,  and  therefore  against  government 
currency — ^thus  giving  to  the  country  the  impression  that  the 
American  Economic  Association  was  unanimous  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  greenbacks  and  for  control  of  prices  and  business 
by  the  private  corporations  known  as  national  banks ;  whereas 
the  fact  was  that,  in  the  preceding  year,  Professor  Charles  S. 
Walker,  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  published  an 
article  upholding  government  currency;  two  or  three  other 
professors  were  openly  advocating  direct  government  control 
of  the  volume  of  currency,  and  others  were  known  to  be  on 
that  side  of  the  question.  But  this  one-sided  and  therefore 
notoriously  unfair  method  of  handling  class  questions— ques- 
tions in  which  the  self-interests  of  classes  are  opposed  to  each 
other — is  on  a  par  with  the  university  system  under  which  the 
professors  are  themselves  employed. 
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In  each  university  and  college  in  the  United  States,  a  board 
of  directors— composed  principally  of  business  men,  lawyers, 
and  ministers — is  by  law  clothed  with  absolute  power  as  to  the 
employing  and  the  dismissal  of  professors  of  the  science  of 
wealth  and  of  government;  and  in  but  two  or  three  instances 
has  a  Board  enacted  the  rule  that  the  professors  who  deal  with 
class  questions — ^the  professors  of  economic,  political,  and  social 
science — ^may  speak  their  minds  freely  and  fully  and  yet  re- 
tain their  positions.  Presidents  have  made  such  declarations, 
but  the  Boards  by  refusing  to  indorse  such  statements 
of  their  employees  have  refused  to  ratify  the  principle  of 
academic  freedom.  Furthermore,  the  dismissal  of  every  pro- 
fessor in  each  private  university  and  college  who  has  spoken 
out  in  favor  of  control  of  the  price  level  and  business  by  the 
government  rather  than  by  private  corporations  (national 
banks)  has  served  as  an  "object-lesson"  to  all  professors, 
while  in  the  public  university  and  college  there  has  been  con- 
siderable pressure  brought  on  the  side  of  the  party  in  power. 

This  attitude  of  employing  only  such  professors  as  will  teach 
the  side  of  the  class  questions  that  the  dominant  element  in  the 
board  of  directors  stands  for  is  openly  championed  by  Mr. 
Raymond,  of  the  Northwestern  University  board  of  directors, 
in  an  article  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  September  3,  1897 : 

"A  professor  is  not  a  mere  parrot  to  repeat  and  fairly  explain 
to  his  students  the  diametrically  opposite  premises,  arguments, 
and  conclusions  of  the  writers  of  the  ages  upon  any  given  sub- 
ject He  must  of  necessity  be  an  advocate;  but  his  advocacy 
must  be  in  harmony  with  the  conclusions  of  the  powers  that  be, 
with  the  animus  and  main  purposes  of  the  institution,  and  with 
the  teachings  of  his  colaborers." 

The  writer  called  upon  Mr.  Raymond  shortly  after  the  above 
was  given  to  the  public,  and  he  stated  for  the  press : 

"During  the  week  that  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  my 
article  I  have  not  received  any  criticism  from  university  circles, 
but  have  received  from  most  unexpected  sources  the  most  un- 
qualified commendation  of  them  [nine  propositions,  including 
the  above,  concerning  the  government  of  American  univer- 
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and  they  are  such  as  to  defeat  the  case  these  gentlemen  advo- 
cate. One  of  the  most  important  omissions  is  the  failure  to 
admit  or  otherwise  recognize  that  the  average  price  of  products 
should  be  kept  as  stable  as  possible ;  whereas  this  is  the  basic 
principle  in  the  science  of  money.  The  principle  is  well  stated 
by  Professor  Sherwood,  of  this  committee,  in  his  volume  en- 
titled "History  and  Theory  of  Money:"  "The  ideal  that  we 
want,  so  far  as  price  adjustment  is  concerned,  is  to  keep  stable 
prices,  so  that  a  contract  payable  in  one  year  from  now  can  be 
paid  with  just  the  amount  of  commodities  that  will  then  repre- 
sent the  value  stated  in  the  contract  of  to-day."  Furthermore, 
falls  in  the  average  of  prices  disorganize  the  productive  forces, 
while  rising  prices  do  the  same  but  in  a  less  degree.  iThe  other 
members  of  the  committee  are  agreed,  as  are  all  economists  and 
statesmen,  that  a  stable  average  of  prices  is  the  desideratum. 

As  to  admissions,  the  report  of  the  committee  concedes  that 
the  volume  of  paper  money  in  the  United  States,  or  paper  "cur- 
rency," as  some  prefer  to  term  it,  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be 
withdrawn  from  circulation.  That  this  concession  should  be 
made  is  perfectly  evident  when  there  is  called  to  mind  the  large 
volume  of  "uncovered"  paper  money  (paper  currency)  in  the 
United  States  and  the  other  gold-price  countries.  The  "cov- 
ered" paper  money  is  that  issued  to  represent  the  gold  or  silver 
stored  in  vaults.  This  admission  that  the  volume  of  paper 
currency  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  withdrawn  is  a  con- 
fession that  the  volume  of  paper  currency  aflFects  prices ;  and 
history  shows  that  the  voltmie  of  paper  currency  does  affect 
prices.  One  way  of  stating  the  case  is  this:  Where  a  paper 
currency  is  issued  in  sufficient  quantities  it  raises  the  price  of 
things,  on  the  avertige ;  and  if  the  volume  of  paper  currency  is 
contracted  sufficiently  the  price  of  things  can  be  lowered,  on  the 
average.  In  short,  the  average  price  (price  level)  can  be  con- 
trolled through  the  volume  of  paper  currency.  This  statement 
implies  what  the  committee  have  admitted,  namely,  that  the 
volume  of  paper  currency  is  so  large  that  we  must  continue  to 
use  it  along  with  the  metallic  money,  for  otherwise  there  would 
be  a  severe  fall  of  prices. 
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A  second  admission  is  as  follows :  It  is  conceded  that,  where 
the  private  corporations  known  as  banks  are  empowered  to 
issue  and  withdraw  paper  money,  the  motive  that  governs  their 
action  is  profit.  In  the  words  of  the  report:  "In  order  to  be 
elastic  a  [bank]  circulation  should  be  profitable.  That  this  is 
a  fundamental  principle  needs  little  proof."  The  motive,  then, 
that  determines  the  action  of  private  bank  directors  and  stock- 
holders is  the  securing  of  benefits  to  themselves — ^profit.  The 
profit  from  "banking,"  and  from  the  issuance  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency and  its  withdrawal  at  the  will  of  the  private  bankers,  is 
from  the  following  sources : 

1.  Profit  from  legitimate  banking. 

2.  Profit  from  speculation  in  stocks,  produce,  and  other 
property. 

3.  The  control  of  legislation.  This  includes  the  control  of 
national  elections. 

4.  The  control  of  the  government  in  case  of  a  severe  war. 

5.  As  high  a  rate  of  interest  as  is  possible,  consistent  with  the 
best  possible  returns  from  deposits  and  reloaning. 

6.  The  interest  made  from  putting  forth  the  paper  money 
that  the  voters  through  their  representatives  furnish  the  banks 
for  loaning  out  at  interest. 

7.  A  net  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  From 
1873  to  1896  the  purchasing  power  of  money  was  increased 
100  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  say,  the  average  price  of  products  was 
made  to  fall  50  per  cent. 

Illustrations  from  experience  in  this  country,  demonstrating 
that  the  great  bankers  have  used  their  power  for  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  objects,  are  set  forth  at  length  in  my  writings. 

1  next  call  attention  to  a  second  most  glaring  omission  in  the 
report  favoring  the  control  of  prices  by  private  corporations; 
namely,  the  omission  to  state  that  where  paper  currency  has 
been  so  issued  it  has  always  resulted  in  cycles  of  rising  and 
falling  prices.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  while  human  nature  is 
as  it  is.  History  shows  that  when  the  average  of  prices  has  been 
rising,  business  of  all  kinds  has  been  profitable,  and  therefore 
brisk}  with  a  strong  demand  for  money.    This  has  induced  the 
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ing  the  volume  as  to  meet  the  temporary  changes  in  the  demand 
for  money  and  occasionally  changing  the  bank  rate,  there  has 
been  maintained  a  comparatively  stable  price  level,  except  that 
there  have  been  cycles  more  or  less  long,  as  suited  the  dominant 
political  power,  or  the  cycles  were  caused  by  the  inadvisability 
of  parting  with  gold — ^a  weapon  of  wac  and  therefore  of  prime 
importance  to  a  European  nation.  My  point  is  that  the  govern- 
ment, of  each  of  these  States  has  the  absolute  control  of  the  price 
level,  and  therefore  has  kept  it  where  it  chose. 

In  France,  where  the  government  and  the  producing  classes 
control  the  price  level,  and  in  England,  where  the  producers 
determine  the  price  level,  they  are  unable  to  stop  the  long  cycles 
of  rising  and  falling  prices,  for  gold  is  a  war  weapon  the  same 
as  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia ;  therefore,  the  French  and 
English  governments  have  each  had  to  keep  within  their  control 
about  as  much  gold  as  each  of  the  opposing  States  has  had. 
In  France,  as  in  Germany  and  Austria,  the  volume  of  paper 
currency  is  elastic  within  narrow  limits,  and  therefore  has 
usually  been  issued  when  the  demand  for  money  has  tem- 
porarily increased,  and  it  has  been  withdrawn  when  the  demand 
slackened,  thus  leaving  the  bank  rate  practically  stationary. 
But  in  England  the  law  is  such  that  there  is  a  fixed  volume  of 
money,  except  as  the  government  issues  exchequer  bills  to  pay 
a  portion  of  the  running  expenses  of  the  government,  these  bills 
being  canceled  upon  payment.  Owing  to  the  fixed  volume  the 
changes  in  the  demand  for  money  are  met  by  changing  the 
bank  rate ;  for  example,  when  the  demand  for  money  is  mate- 
rially increased  the  Lank  rate  is  raised,  and  this  leads  to  a  con- 
traction in  the  voliune  of  credits  and  to  the  payment  of  loans, 
thus  increasing  the  volume  of  money  in  the  bank  and  tending 
to  lower  the  price  level.  When  the  bank  rate  is  lowered,  the  op- 
posite tendency  occurs;  namely,  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
money  in  circulation  and  a  tendency  toward  rising  prices.  His- 
tory shows  that  in  England,  with  a  fixed  volume  of  money,  the 
interest  rate  is  changed  more  frequently  than  in  France  or 
Germany,  where  the  volume  of  money  is  elastic. 

But  in  the  United  States  the  system  is  medieval ;  for  the  pri- 
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vate  corporations  termed  banks  still  control  the  price  level 
(except  as  hereinafter  stated),  and  as  a  result  there  are  light- 
ning changes  in  the  bank  rate,  with  falling  or  rising  prices  in 
proportion  as  it  yields  the  greatest  profit  to  those  in  control. 
I  do  not  imply  that  all  changes  in  the  bank  rate  are  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  great  New  York  banks,  combined  with  the  great 
money-lenders  of  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin;  for  our  bank  rate 
must  conform,  in  a  measure,  to  the  tides  of  rising  and  falling 
prices  that  necessarily  prevail  under  our  fixed  volume  of  money; 
that  is  to  say,  at  times  the  great  banks  of  New  York  are  forced 
to  change  the  bank  rate  most  materially  and  sharply:  but  at 
such  a  time  it  is  known  by  the  directors  in  advance  of  the  busi- 
ness world,  and  thereby  they  have  an  undue  advantage.  The 
point  I  desire  to  emphasize  most  is,  that  while  the  banks  are  not 
always  able  to  expand  their  credit  when  they  desire  to,  they 
certainly  have  the  power  to  contract  the  voltune  of  credit  when- 
ever they  choose ;  and  history  shows  that  for  this  purpose  they 
have  combined.  The  combination  may  be  simply  the  great 
banks,  or  it  may  be  a  widespread  combination,  instances  of 
which  I  have  set  forth  at  considerable  length  at  various  times. 

I  next  direct  attention  to  further  sources  of  control  of  the 
price  level  in  this  country.  Speculators  outside  of  the  great 
banks  have  at  times  raised  the  interest  rate  temporarily  by  bid- 
ding up  the  rate  on  "call"  money  in  the  New  York  market,  and 
thus  have  lowered  the  prices  of  stocks  and  influenced  other 
prices.  The  money  secured  by  bidding  up  the  rate  is  usually 
counted  out  and  left  as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  loan, 
thus  tying  up  the  available  funds  and  forcing  down  the  price 
of  stocks.  "Bear"  raids  of  this  character  could  not  be  made 
if  there  were  an  elastic  volume  of  new  currency  of  sufficient 
quantity  to  meet  the  increased  demand. 

A  third  way  in  which  the  price  level  is  controlled  is  through 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States.  Our  laws  are  such 
that  he  controls  at  will  the  volume  of  the  Treasury  money 
from  the  internal  revenue  that  is  left  on  deposit  with  the 
banks,  and  he  can  withdraw  these  deposits  at  will.  For  ex- 
ample, October  30,  1897,  the  amount  of  Treasury  money  on 
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deposit  with  the  banks  was  $i3,cxx),cxx);  November  30,  $33,- 
000,000;  December  30,  $44,000,000;  November  30,  1898,  $91,- 
000,000 — an  increase  of  about  three  hundred  per  cent,  during 
the  year.  About  September  20  of  this  year  there  was  a  sudden 
rise  in  the  bank  rate  and  falling  prices,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
cause  was  the  payment  to  the  government  by  the  New  York 
banks  of  something  like  $16,000,000*  The  next  week,  when 
the  bank  statement  came  out,  it  was  said  that  the  Treasury  had 
paid  the  October  interest  in  advance,  thereby  increasing  the 
volume  of  money  and  tending  to  restore  the  price  level;  but 
only  those  on  the  "inside"  knew  of  the  change  until  the  end  of 
the  week.  When  the  $20,000,000  was  to  be  paid  to  Spain,  the 
business  world  did  not  know  whether  it  would  come  from  the 
Treasury  or  be  drawn  from  bank  deposits;  but  it  was  finally 
given  out  that  it  would  be  taken  from  the  Treasury — ^and  this 
raised  prices. 

During  President  Harrison's  Administration  great  quantities 
of  Treasury  money  were  put  into  circulation  through  the  pre- 
payment of  interest  on  government  bonds  and  the  purchase  of 
bonds  before  maturity.  In  the  President's  annual  message  to 
Congress  in  December,  1891,  he  said:  "The  efforts  of  the 
Secretary  to  increase  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation  by 
keeping  down  the  Treasury  surplus  to  the  lowest  practicable 
limit  has  been  unremitting  and  in  a  very  high  degree  success- 
ful. .  .  .  The  increase  of  money  in  circulation  during  the 
nineteen  months  has  been  in  the  aggregate  $93,866,813,  or  about 
$1.50  per  capita  [a  six  per  cent,  increase].  Of  this  increase 
only  $7,100,000  was  due  to  the  recent  silver  legislation.  This 
was  a  substantial  and  needed  aid  to  commerce." 

A  fourth  source  of  coordinate  control  of  our  price  level  is  by 
foreign  governments  and  foreign  banks.  These  institutions 
can  take  gold  out  of  the  United  States  either  by  raising  the 
bank  rate  within  their  territory  or  by  directly  purchasing  our 
gold  for  export.  This  contraction  of  the  volume  of  our  money 
cannot  be  offset  by  our  government  nor  by  our  banks,  for  the 
volume  of  paper  money  is  practically  fixed  in  quantity ;  under 
the  existing  system  the  increase  of  bank  notes  is  very  slow.    On 
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the  Other  hand,  the  bankers  of  Europe  and  the  European  gov- 
ernments can  cau«e  gold  to  flow  to  this  country  by  issuing  cur- 
rency within  their  respective  territories,  or  by  reducing  the 
gold  in  their  vaults  and  war-chests,  or  by  a  combination  of  both. 
By  thus  increasing  the  volume  of  their  money  there  is  a  rise 
of  prices,  and  gold  is  exported  to  our  shores,  thereby  raising 
our  price  level,  stimulating  business,  and  influencing  elections. 

The  demand  of  the  Chicago  Platform,  and  of  the  Populist 
party  and  the  Silver  Republican  party,  is  that  the  government 
shall  control  our  price  level  and  keep  it  stable,  thereby  protect- 
ing the  producing  classes  and  taking  from  the  great  bankers, 
speculators,  foreign  governments,  and  the  President,  the  con- 
trol of  prices  and  business.  This  control  by  the  government 
should  be  by  a  commission  quite  similar  to  the  one  that  controls 
the  price  level  in  France.  The  usual  suggestion  is  that  it 
shall  consist  of  an  officer  of  the  government,  say  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and 
representatives  of  the  producing  classes — for  example,  a  repre- 
sentative of  employers  and  one  of  employees.  The  law  creating 
the  commission  should  direct  that  it  maintain  a  stable  average 
price  of  the  principal  products  at  wholesale,  and  prescribe  the 
details,  including  the  method  of  increasing  and  decreasing  the 
volume  of  money.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  commission  have 
the  direct  control  of  the  bank  rate,  as  in  Germany  and  France, 
for  through  the  volume  of  money  it  will  have  an  indirect  con- 
trol. This  is  unquestionably  true.  In  Germany,  for  example, 
the  circulation  is  changed  quite  frequently,  thereby  meeting 
many  of  the  changes  in  the  demand  for  money  and  thus  avoid- 
ing the  need  for  changing  the  bank  rate  so  frequently  as  other- 
wise would  be  required. 

In  the  face  of  the  foregoing  facts,  what  is  the  argument  for 
a  continuance  of  the  control  of  prices,  business,  and  national 
elections  by  the  private  corporations  in  the  banking  business? 
For  such  is  the  contention  of  those  who  are  against  govern- 
mental control.  What  is  the  argument  of  the  professors  of 
economics  in  the  United  States  who  are  employed  by  the  boards 
of  directors  of  our  universities  and  who  are  liable  to  dismissal 
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at  the  pleasure  of  such  boards?  The  argument  of  practically 
all  the  professors  of  economics  thus  subject  to  dismissal  at  the 
will  of  the  bankers  and  capitalists,  and  their  tools  who  compose 
the  boards  of  directors  of  the  employing  corporation,  is  the 
same  arg^ument,  in  the  main,  as  ths^t  put  forward  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Economic  Association.  The  few  pro- 
fessors in  the  Association  who  advocate  a  direct  governmental 
control  of  the  price  level  in  place  of  the  private  corporations 
were  not  given  a  place  on  the  committee,  thus  making  it  one- 
sided and  wholly  unfair;  for  it  gave  the  public  the  impression 
that  the  professors  are  unanimous  for  "sound  currency,"  i,  e., 
the  control  of  prices  and  business  by  the  private  corporations 
that  do  the  banking.  And  these  professors,  employed  by  the 
corporations  and  subject  to  dismissal  by  them,  advocate  that 
still  greater  power  be  lodged  in  the  private  corporations  in  the 
banking  business.  They  ask  that  the  greenbacks  and  other 
forms  of  government  currency  be  retired  and  burned,  and  that 
to  the  private  corporations  be  delegated  the  power  to  issue  and 
withdraw  paper  money  at  will  and  without  depositing  United 
States  bonds,  but  simply  upon  their  "assets,"  i,  e.,  their  capital 
stock  and  the  depositors'  money.  This  would  be  going  back- 
ward instead  of  forward;  it  would  be  going  back  to  wild-cat 
banking  and  to  a  plan  as  bad  as  John  Law's  South  Sea  Bubble 
scheme,  instead  of  forward  to  where  the  nations  of  Europe 
stand.  We  believe  that  the  real  trend  of  aflfairs  in  this  country 
is  upward.  Instead  of  the  control  of  all  prices,  all  business, 
and  national  campaigns  and  elections  by  the  great  creditors, 
foreign  governments,  and  the  President,  we  believe  that  the 
people  demand  and  will  secure  a  direct  governmental  control, 
which  shall  operate  under  fixed  rules,  such  as  are  not  in  the 
interest  of  any  class,  but  are  equitable  and  therefore  best  suited 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  human  race.  Such  a  system 
will  (i)  maintain  a  practically  stable  price  level,  and  therefore 
remove  the  money  question  from  politics;  (2)  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  have  a  "specie  basis,"  and  (3)  the  entire  gold-price 
world  will  also  have  a  stable  price  level  so  long  as  we  are  upon 
the  gold  standard;  and  when  we  are  upon  the  two-metal  stand- 
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ard  the  entire  specie-using  world  will  have  a  stable  price  level. 
Other  beneficent  eflFects  I  will  state  after  placing  before  the 
reader  the  argument  against  this  governmental  control,  and 
then  describing  more  in  detail  the  machinery  whereby  the  gov- 
ernment will  control  the  price  level. 

Let  us  consider  the  argument  for  "sound  currency,"  i.  e.,  a 
currency  issued  and  withdrawn  by  the  private  corporations 
known  as  national  banks.  In  the  last  analysis  the  sole 
argument  in  favor  of  the  control  of  prices  and  of  business 
by  private  corporations  instead  of  by  the  public  corporation— 
the  United  States  of  America — is  that  the  people  through  Con- 
gress are  unfit  to  govern  themselves  and  that  private  corpora- 
tions do  it  better.  This  sounds  like  an  overstatement,  many 
will  say ;  therefore,  I  bring  forward  evidence  which  shows  that 
I  have  not  overstated  the  argument  of  those  who  oppose  the 
control  of  prices  and  business  by  the  people  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.  It  is  because  their  arg^ument  is  so 
oflFensive  to  self-government  and  in  favor  of  imperialism  that 
the  professors  of  the  committee  did  not  dare  attempt  to  answer 
the  points  I  have  raised. 

Dr.  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  "Head  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Chicago,"  speaking  before  the 
Sunset  Club  of  that  city,  December  6,  1894,  said:  "The  govern- 
ment should  not  issue  notes  [paper  money]  for  many  reasons, 
among  which  is  this :  Because  it  puts  the  government  [i.  e,,  the 
people  through  their  representatives  in  Congress]  in  the  dan- 
gerous position  of  influencing  and  controlling  prices  and  the 
money  market  [i,  e.,  the  bank  rate  of  interest] ."  The  alterna- 
tive is  for  private  corporations  to  control  prices,  business,  and 
national  elections,  as  at  present;  and  this  Professor  Laughlin 
contends  for. 

Dr.  Francis  A.  Walker,  professor  of  political  economy  at 
Yale  College  in  1878,  in  a  book  published  during  that  year  says : 
"Especially  with  regard  to  the  eflFects  of  contraction  [falling 
prices  for  products  and  labor]  have  economic  writers  been 
greatly  influenced  by  the  attitude  in  which  they  have  come  to 
r^;ard  themselves  as  preachers  instead  of  teachers ;  as  in  some 
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degree  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  rather  than  as 
simply  bound  to  investigate  economic  phenomena  fearlessly  and 
impartially.  Having  satisfied  themselves  that  there  is  great 
political  danger  from  the  instincts  of  repudiation  and  confisca- 
tion [a  fallacious  objection,  as  we  shall  see],  they  seem  to  feel  it 
their  public  duty  to  divulge  nothing  that,  either  by  being  un- 
derstood or  misunderstood,  could  minister  to.  those  instincts. 
This  is  not  the  only  department  of  political  economy  in  which 
much  has  been  written  in  the  same  spirit  as  if  the  chemist  should 
refuse  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  poisonous  agencies  lest  men 
should  take  advantage  of  them  to  perpetrate  crimes."  And  to 
the  same  effect  is  the  final  argument  of  each  of  the  professors 
who  advocate  that  private  corporations  shall  continue  to  issue 
«ind  withdraw  the  paper  money. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  professors  of  "the  science  of  wealth" 
deliberately  deceive  the  people  as  to  certain  truths  concerning 
wealth.  The  reason  assigned  is  that  it  is  to  benefit  the  people 
and  thereby  assist  God  in  developing  the  human  race.  But 
these  professors  are  employed  by  those  benefited  by  the  de- 
ception of  the  voters;  and  the  question  arises.  Are  the  law- 
makers deceived  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  those  deceiving 
them — ^who  are  falsifying  God's  law  and  making  money  out  of 
It?  Or  is  the  purpose  the  benefiting  of  the  voters — ^the  bene- 
fiting of  the  voter  by  averting  that  which  otherwise  would  re- 
sult from  the  action  of  God's  law? 

Judging  from  the  action  of  bankers  and  other  would-be 
monopolists  in  other  matters,  we  know  that  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  deceive  the  voters  in  order  to  benefit  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pose of  the  community.  And  we  find  upon  examining  the 
history  of  the  United  States  as  to  money  and  prices  that  the 
bankers  and  other  monopolists  who  desire  to  control  things 
through  private  corporations  do  not  have  the  people's  interests 
at  heart,  and  are  deceiving  the  voters  in  order  to  benefit  them- 
selves. The  history  of  this  country  demonstrates  that  when 
the  people  have  demanded  "more  money,"  it  has  only  been  when 
the  price  level  was  falling — when  they  were  being  robbed,  and 
production  disorganized — or  when  the  necessities  of  war  com- 
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pdled  the  issuance  of  paper  money,  or  when  it  was  thought  to 
be  only  a  question  of  whether  the  banks  or  the  government 
should  issue  it.  True,  the  people  have  at  different  times  de- 
manded an  inflation  of  money,  and  therefore  higher  prices  and 
a  depreciation  of  debts — r  scaling  of  debts;  but  it  has  only 
been  when  the  price  level  was  falling  and  they  were  being  thus 
wrongfully  injured.  The  bankers  and  their  hired  advocates 
conceal  this  fact,  and  thereby  make  out  a  prima  facie  case  that 
God  has  placed  in  his  people  the  instincts  of  confiscation  and 
repudiation,  and  therefore  that  self-government  is  not  as  good 
for  the  human  race  as  government  by  others — imperialism. 

One  form  of  imperialism  is  falsely  to  educate  the  voters  of 
a  self-governing  State  so  that  they  will  delegate  to  private 
corporations  the  powers  that  the  public  corporations  should 
exercise.  And  that  is  what  has  been  done  through  our  univer- 
sity system.  It  is  so  arranged  as  to  have  one  man  present  both 
sides  of  each  class  question  under  the  guise  of  fairly  presenting 
both  sides — while  he  believes  in  one  side  or  the  other,  neces- 
sarily, and  therefore  is  incapable  of  fairly  presenting  both  sides ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  he  is  liable  to  dismissal  if  he  speaks  favorably 
for  "the  other  side."  Through  this  system  our  people  have 
been  falsely  educated;  and  thereby  the  few  who  have  beccwne 
rich  through  special  privilege,  and  therefore  powerful,  have 
controlled  the  great  multitude  and  "fleeced"  them.  This  is 
imperialism  through  false  education — one  of  the  worst  forms 
of  autocracy;  and  it  amounts  to  blasphemy,  for  God's  laws 
are  deliberately  falsified. 

One  phase  of  this  imperialism  is  private  monopoly.  In  no 
other  civilized  country  in  the  world  is  there  so  much  private 
monopoly  and  therefore  industrial  oppression,  with  mammoth 
private  fortunes  wrung  from  the  people.  Not  only  is  our  price 
level  controlled  by  bankers,  speculators,  the  President,  and 
foreign  governments — while  in  Europe  it  is  controlled  by  gov- 
ernments and  representatives  of  the  producing  classes — ^but  in 
Europe  most  of  the  telegraphs  and  telephones,  express,  water- 
works, street-cars,  and  other  natural  monopolies  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  people  in  common  (public  corporations),  in- 
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stead  of  by  corporations  in  which  only  the  few  are  stockholders : 
many  of  them  non-residents  and  all  of  them  in  control  of  the 
several  grades  of  government  in  order  to  retain  their  special 
legal  privileges  and  secure  more  of  them.  It  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  the  few  private  individuals  who  own  the  monopolies  con- 
trol also  the  legislation,  the  administration  of  the  laws,  and 
the  courts  that  construe  the  laws. 

Thus  the  few  govern  the  many  and  take  from  them  their 
rightful  belongings.  It  is  accomplished  by  controlling  the 
economic  and  political  teachings  in  our  universities — the  seats 
of  learning.  If  all  the  facts  of  history,  together  with  the  prin- 
ciples they  demonstrate,  had  been  placed  before  the  students  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  during  the  last  hundred  years,  and 
used  as  text-books  by  the  adult  population  while  the  professors 
actively  exposed  all  deceit,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a 
subsidized  press  to  delude  the  people.  But  as  to  wealtli  and 
government  the  people  have  been  falsely  educated  in  the  uni- 
versities, and  in  this  way  the  few,  who  have  been  rich  and 
powerful,  have  kept  most  of  their  special  privileges  after  the 
adoption  of  majority  rule — self-government.  They  have  gov- 
erned the  many  through  controlling  their  ideas. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  professors  employed  under 
such  a  system,  and  arguing  that  private  corporations  ratlier 
than  a  government  commission  operating  under  fixed  rules 
should  control  prices  and  business,  have  refused  to  engage  in 
a  written  debate?  But  through  The  Arena,  which  stands  for 
the  frank  and  fearless  discussion  of  both  sides  and  all  sides 
of  vital  questions,  the  American  people  are  enabled  to  get  the 
"stable  money"  side  of  the  case;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
advocate  of  "sound  currency"  will  feel  constrained  to  reply. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  details  of  the  proposed 
currency  system  and  its  far-reaching  effects.  The  measure- 
ment of  the  price  level  is  a  modern  invention.  In  the  green- 
back days  of  i865-'79  it  was  not  generally  known,  and  there- 
fore the  system  advocated  for  gag^g  the  volume  of  money  by 
a  sum  "per  capita"  was  entirely  different  from  that  now  asked 
for.    The  present-day  system  of  measuring  the  price  level. 
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and  thereby  making  known  whether  more  money  is  needed  or 
some  should  be  withdrawn,  is  the  system  impliedly  called  for 
by  the  money  planks  of  the  Democratic,  Populist,  and  Silver 
Republican  parties.    It  is  as  follows : 

(i)  A  law  of  Congress  should  command  that  the  price  of 
each  of  the  leading  products  in  the  principal  wholesale  markets 
in  this  country  shall  be  tabulated  each  day  or  each  week  by  a 
commission,  and  the  average,  proportioned  according  to  im- 
portance, be  represented  by  loo;  and  (2)  that  this  index  num- 
ber be  kept  practically  stable  through  the  issuance  and  with- 
drawal of  money  by  the  commission  under  rules  to  be  laid  down 
in  detail  in  the  law. 

By  commanding  that  a  stable  price  level  be  maintained,  and 
prescribing  all  the  rules  under  which  the  currency  commission 
shall  operate  to  keep  the  index  number  from  going  up  or  down, 
there  will  be  practically  nothing  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
commission;  and,  as  the  stable  price  level  will  be  recognized 
by  the  public  as  equitable  to  all  classes,  there  will  be  no  demand 
for  a  change  in  the  law — the  money  question  will  be  removed 
from  politics.  In  no  other  way  can  it  be  removed.  When  pri- 
vate corporations  issue  paper  money  there  are  cycles  of  rising 
and  falling  prices ;  and  when  prices  are  falling  it  occasions  hard 
times,  and  the  people  properly  demand  that  the  falling  prices 
shall  cease.  Falls  in  the  average  price  of  products  can  be  per- 
manently stopped  only  through  Congress  providing  for  the 
direct  issuance  and  withdrawal  of  the  paper  currency  with  the 
express  object  of  maintaining  a  stable  average.  Under  the 
plan  proposed  by  those  who  demand  a  stable  average  of  prices 
the  object  will  be  attained ;  for  when  credits  expand,  thus  tend- 
ing to  raise  the  price  level,  the  commission  will  offset  the  ten- 
dency by  withdrawing  money  from  circulation — ^and  this  it  can 
do  by  selling  the  government  bonds  it  has  previously  pur- 
chased. Then,  when  the  volume  of  credit  tends  to  diminish, 
the  contraction  can  be  offset  by  the  commission  through  putting 
money  back  into  circulation  in  exchange  for  bonds.  The  yearly 
increase  of  population  and  production  calls  for  an  increased 
volume  of  money,  and  the  exact  quantity  required  will  be  ac- 
curately gaged  and  supplied. 
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A  system  that  maintains  a  practically  stable  average  of  prices 
in  the  United  States  will  not  result  in  the  loss  of  a  "specie 
basis/'  for  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
so  to  gage  the  volume  of  their  paper  money  as  to  leave  some 
metallic  money  in  our  circulation.  Were  they  to  do  otha^ise 
there  would  be  a  broken  par  of  exchange,  and  falling  prices 
within  their  territory.  This  would  injure  them  and  benefit 
us;  for,  with  us,  gold  is  not  hoarded  as  a  war  weapon.  Proof 
is  as  follows : 

1.  A  fluctuating  par  of  exchange  would  interfere  with  the 
sale  of  their  manufactures  in  all  the  countries  that  should  be 
on  our  price  level.  Thus  we  should  have  an  advantage  in  this 
foreign  trade;  the  countries  of  Europe  would  suffer  an  inter- 
ference in  the  sales  of  manufactures  in  this  country;  while  the 
broken  par  of  exchange  would  not  interfere  with  the  sale  of  our 
agricultural  products  in  Europe.  All  this  is  demonstrated  by 
the  history  of  the  trade  between  gold-price  and  silver-price 
countries. 

2.  We  should  have  a  stable  price  level  coincident  with  falling 
prices  in  European  countries.  This  would  give  us  a  bounty  on 
the  sale  of  products  in  such  countries.  That  this  is  so  is 
demonstrated  by  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  trade  between 
gold-price  and  silver-price  countries. 

The  European  nations  would  not  bring  these  evils  upon 
themselves,  for  they  could  prevent  them  by  issuing  their  pro- 
portion of  the  paper  money  needed  to  supplement  the  metallic 
money.  At  present  the  European  countries  permit  falls  in  the 
average  price  of  products  because  they  appreciate  debts  in  the 
United  States  and  all  other  gold-price  countries,  and  they  must 
keep  a  hoard  of  gold  because  it  is  a  war  weapon;  but,  when  we 
establish  a  stable  average  in  our  country  and  in  all  the  coun- 
tries that  we  can  influence,  the  incentive  to  European  creditors 
will  very  largely  be  gone,  while  the  added  injury  to  their  pro- 
ducing and  trading  classes  will  compel  them  to  "play  fair" — to 
keep  their  price  level  up  to  our  stable  price  level ;  and  this  they 
can  do  and  retain  their  gold  supply. 

As  to  the  reserve  in  our  Treasury,  we  can  keep  it  up  or  we 
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can  let  the  exporters  of  bullion  get  it  from  the  banks.  The 
"reserve"  does  not  give  to  the  money  in  circulation  its  pur- 
chasing power:  this  is  determined,  as  I  have  shown,  by  the 
quantity  of  money  and  the  other  media  of  exchange  and  the 
demand  for  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  state  three  facts  and  to  make  a 
prophecy:  (i)  There  is  an  invention  for  measuring  the  aver- 
age price  of  products.  (2)  This  average  price  is  controlled  by 
the  voters  through  G>ngress.  (The  control  is  exercised  by 
G>ngress  through  the  volume  of  money.)  (3)  Fluctuations 
in  the  average  price  of  products  disorganize  industry  and  are 
otherwise  injurious  to  society.  In  proportion  as  these  three 
facts  become  known  will  there  be  a  demand  for  the  adoption 
of  a  system  that  will  prevent  any  considerable  fluctuation  in 
the  average  price  of  products.  When  such  a  system  is  adopted 
the  money  question  will  be  removed  from  politics,  just  as  is 
to-day  the  question  of  the  number  of  pecks  in  a  bushel.  That 
such  a  monetary  system  is  to  be  established  is  as  certain  as  was 
the  discarding  of  the  stage-coach  after  the  discovery  of  the 
improved  modes  of  travel.  All  that  is  required  to  produce  this 
result  is  that  the  people  know  the  three  facts  above  mentioned. 
But  there  stand  in  the  way  the  selfish  interests  of  the  great 
creditors  and  big  speculators,  and  the  control  exercised  by 
these  interests.  George  H.  Shibley. 

Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  New  York  City. 
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L   SOME  OF  ITS  RECENT  ASPECTS. 

IT  is  safe  to  say  that  no  problem  of  the  present  day  presents 
greater  intricacies  and  more  portentous  issues  than  the 
question  of  Divorce.  The  independence  of  Cuba,  the  Philip- 
pine strife,  the  race  war,  and  the  ratio  of  i6  to  i  will  bear  no 
more  comparison  with  the  profundity  of  the  divorce  question 
than  a  problem  of  simple  interest  alongside  the  struggles  of 
combination  and  permutation.  The  whole  array  of  arguments 
looks  like  a  syncretism  of  opinions  from  the  days  of  Henry 
VIII.  to  our  own  time.  In  all,  without  exception,  we  find 
causes  ascribed,  effects  described,  remedies  prescribed ;  but  the 
evil  marches  on.  The  last  census  of  the  United  States  shows 
the  increase  of  divorce  to  be  at  a  rate  two  and  one-half  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  increase  of  population.  To-day,  with 
divorce  agencies  and  other  rapid-transit  facilities,  a  case  can 
be  rushed  through  the  courts  in  fifteen  minutes. 

Serious-minded  persons  look  on  this  state  of  affairs  with 
dismay.  They  have  cried  of  the  violence  done  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  land,  which  forbids  a  State  to  meddle  with  the  obli- 
gations of  a  contract.  The  judicial  power  stigmatizes  l^sla- 
tive  divorce  as  unconstitutional,  being  an  infringement  on 
the  judicial  domain.  In  the  present  status  the  States  have 
dogmatically  assumed  to  settle  all  differences  themselves.  In 
the  midst  of  the  chaos,  a  man  bom  in  one  State,  married  in 
a  second,  and  domiciled  in  a  third,  may  there  sue  for  a  divorce 
for  a  matrimonial  offense  committed  in  a  fourth.  There  U 
no  need  of  going  to  Utah  to  find  polygamists:  our  most  en- 
lightened cities  swarm  with  them.  Polygamy  simultaneous  or 
polygamy  successive — it  is  all  the  same,  morally  speaking;  in 
practise  the  difference  is  only  a  question  of  household  economy. 
In  many  States  the  increase  of  illegitimate  births  is  keeping 
pace  with  the  spread  df  divorce;  and  in  almost  every  State 
the  prevalence  of  criminal  abortion  and  kindred  vices  is  be- 
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coming  alarming.  This  is  only  a  cursory  glance  at  the  subject, 
without  regard  to  the  appalling  figures  that  Samuel  W.  Dyke 
has  tabulated. 

The  most  logical  question  now  is,  What  is  the  cause?  Here, 
precisely  here,  is  the  issue.  One  discovers  it  in  the  unbalanced 
individualism  that  sees  only  within  the  radius  of  its  own 
height ;  another,  in  the  unlicensed,  free-and-easy  .^ocialism  that 
knows  neither  superior  nor  inferior,  virtue  nor  vice,  nor  any- 
thing of  mutual  love,  esteem,  and  respect;  a  third  detects  the 
root  of  the  whole  trouble  in  the  morbid  relationship  of  family 
with  society ;  a  fourth,  again,  in  the  faulty  conception  of  family 
life  that  obtains  at  the  present  day,  when  the  use  of  railways, 
machinery,  and  wire,  and  the  reign  of  the  Trust  are  revolu- 
tionizing ideas  and  pursuits,  and  are  drifting  men  into  different 
conditions.  The  clergy,  on  their  part,  incriminate  the  law- 
makers for  the  distorted  and  ununiform  operation  of  our  mar- 
riage and  divorce  laws.  Not  less  interesting  is  the  argument 
of  Mrs.  Hetty  Green,  who  says:  "Good  food  is  the  basis  of 
good  conduct,  and  consequently  of  happiness;  more  divorces 
are  caused  by  hash  than  by  infidelity." 

If  the  opinions  and  teachings  of  our  many  economists  were 
less  at  variance  right  here,  perhaps  a  speedy  remedy  might  be 
secured.  But  from  day  to  day  we  are  groping  in  mist  and 
darkness,  with  new  and  more  complex  phases  of  a  tedious 
problem  pressing  upon  us  harder  and  faster — witli  no  better 
prc»nise  than  if  we  were  wrangling  with  the  proofs  of  New- 
ton's Imaginary  Roots. 

To  every  sober-thinking  moralist  that  has  given  this  matter 
appreciable  thought  and  study,  it  must  appear  that  the  only 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  stop  all  divorce.  Cut 
the  Gordian  knot.  This  is  a  sweeping  doctrine;  but  it  seems 
the  only  way  out.  No  amount  of  side-legislation  will  ever 
crush  this  parasite,  which  sooner  or  later  threatens  to  infect 
the  entire  community.  But,  it  is  alleged,  what  redress  is  there 
for  the  victim  of  unfaithfulness?  Not  much,  we  regret  to  say. 
It  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  nation  to  teach  sucft  unforttmates  that 
the  public  is  confronted  by  two  evils,  and  it  must  elect — ^it  must 
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choose  the  lesser.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that,  m  the  normal 
condition  of  things,  the  family  is  destined  to  remain  intact 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  wedded  couple.  The  sentiment  of 
morality,  as  implanted  in  the  human  race,  wills  that  it  should ; 
and  no  quality  of  education  will  ever  make  them  think  other- 
wise. Disintegration  or  rupture  of  the  sacred  nuptials  is  purely 
accidental — fer  accidens,  not  per  se.  Moreover,  it  is  a  maxim 
in  metaphysics  that  when  the  particular  good  stands  in  conflict 
with  the  general  good  the  former  must  subserve  the  latter — 
the  individual,  the  community. 

"This  is  a  hard  saying,  and  few  can  bear  it,''  may  well  apply 
here;  but  it  seems  the  only  satisfactory  disposition  of  the  case. 
When  happiness  has  once  left  the  cozy  fireside,  and  the  status 
of  the  home  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  readjustment  of  things, 
then  I  would  say :  "Unhappy  pair,  part ;  any  condition  outside 
of  this  infemum  you  will  find  more  tolerable."  But  here  the 
law  must  punctuate.  It  can  and  ought  to  countenance  sepa- 
ration—divorce a  mensa  et  thoro,  as  moralists  call  it.  Beyond 
this,  nothing  more.  Strike  off  a  vinculo  from  its  statute- 
bodes;  it  will  have  ample  scope  to  legislate  in  dealing  with 
the  possible  problems  of  labor  and  capital  that  may  be  inter- 
webbed  in  the  family  structure.  Divorce  a  vinculo  is  in  logical 
sequence  divorce  ad  libitum,  which  in  its  turn  is  at  no  appre- 
ciable distance  f rcxn  free  love :  free  vice — degeneracy. 

Instead  of  stepping  into  the  mire  to  struggle  with  a  foe  of 
slime  and  filth,  let  our  good  lawmakers  give  their  strength 
and  spirit  to  the  nobler  cause  of  a  higher  standard  of  morality 
for  the  classes  and  an  education  less  godless  for  our  needy 
masses.  The  marriage  bond  will  rise  above  the  level  of  a  mere 
civil  contract,  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  sacred  nuptials  will  be 
less  open  to  invasion. 

The  stand  lately  taken  by  the  clergy  of  the  country  in  a 
case  involving  two  families  prominent  in  New  York's  "aris- 
tocracy," and  still  more  recently  at  Ann  Arbor,  is  worthy  of 
our  commendation.  The  proposition  of  the  Episcopal  bishop 
of  Quincy,  despite  the  editorials  of  the  press,  deserves  special 
consideration.    But  Mr.  S.  N.  Tuckman,  in  the  columns  of 
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a  New  York  newspaper,  says :  "Let  us  rather  cling  to  the  pres- 
ent law,  and  let  matters  of  matrimony  be  permitted  to  adjust 
and  elevate  themselves."  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
what  "pi^esent  law"  he  means.  Is  he  not  aware  that  this  coun- 
try has  no  tmiform  divorce  law?  Moreover,  in  the  name  of 
good  sense,  what  is  meant  by  allowing  matters  of  matrimony 
"to  adjust  and  elevate  themselves?"  Is  not  this  the  experi- 
ment of  the  French  Commtme,  when  the  number  of  divorce 
in  1797  alone  outstripped  the  number  of  marriages?  Prophetic 
htmior  is  convenient  in  debate.  The  attitude  of  the  gentleman 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  propensities  of  the  average  thinker, 
who  much  prefers  to  have  opinions  brought  to  him  rather  than 
go  out  in  quest  of  them.  This  is  one  of  the  distempers  that 
work  havoc  in  the  morals  of  the  land  and  the  ideas  of  the 
people.  The  press,  we  realize  now,  has  its  own  ethics.  There 
is  not  a  more  persuasive  teacher  than  the  journalism  of  our 
day.  No  mystery  is  too  profound — no  plot  too  deep— for 
solution  by  the  daily  papers.  No  ethics  can  be  too  lofty  to  bear 
some  criticism  or  secure  a  higher  elevation  from  the  infallible 
press.  At  some  near  date,  we  trust,  the  question  of  divorce 
will  bolt  from  the  cartoonist  and  fall  in  line  with  other  vital 
issues  on  the  editorial  page. 

If  the  American  public  had  as  strong  and  clear-cut  con- 
cepts of  the  esthetic  evolution  of  the  family  as  it  has  of  the 
material  demands  of  the  individual,  much  of  the  existing  social 
corruption  might  be  accounted  for.  The  situation  is  precarious 
in  its  every  phase.  We  are  living  in  an  age  when  commercial 
interests  are  strong  and  absorbing;  when  brains  and  energy 
are  passionately  expended  on  the  farm  and  the  bourse.  We 
never  had  more  urgent  need  of  men  who  can  discern  the  divine 
symbolism  of  material  things  and  the  profound  significance  of 
the  Nation.  The  field  of  usefulness  for  such  is  large.  But 
be  it  said  to  their  encouragement  that,  beneath  all  this  hustle 
and  bustle — ^yea,  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  rationalism,  agnos- 
ticism, and  the  other  troublesome  "isms"  of  the  hour — ^there 
18  a  strong  religious  feeling  craving  for  light,  life,  and  warmth. 
On  the  cultivation  of  this  instinctive  religion  rest  the  salvation 
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and  potential  strength  of  the  nation.  Let  them  implant  upon 
this  soil  the  good  seed  of  wholesomer  literature,  stronger  virtue, 
and  nobler  types  of  matrimonial  tmion.  And  let  our  lawgivers 
legislate  in  presence  of  the  fact  that  the  physical  health  and 
strength  of  the  race  is  an  indispensable  element  of  the  national 
perpetuity. 

With  the  ascendency  of  cleaner  tastes,  concupiscence  of  the 
flesh  will  droop.  Marriages  will  be  contracted  more  cau- 
tiously. Habitual  self-control,  so  essential  to  social  bliss,  fol- 
lows in  the  bridal  footsteps.  "On  their  dead  selves,  men  will 
rise  to  higher  things."  From  out  of  the  depths  of  conjugal 
love,  in  time,  arises  the  heavenly  mutual  love  that  is  the  proto- 
type of  the  union  that  shall  be  immortal.  ^'Felices  ter  et  am- 
plius,  quos  irrupta  tenet  copula." 

Andrew  E.  Eichmann,  A.M. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


II.    Is  THE  Danger  Exaggerated? 

THERE  is  a  revival  of  discussion  about  the  "divorce  evil" — 
an  evil  existing  largely  in  the  minds  of  the  able  reformers 
who  see  in  the  increased  number  of  divorces,  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  are  obtained,  a  state  of  things  that  threatens 
djBstruction  to  the  entire  social  fabric.  Men  judge  their  fellows 
by  their  own  ideals,  forgetting  that  there  are  no  catholic  stand- 
ards of  right  and  wrong  doing.  The  high-minded  gentleman 
will  think  well  of  others  and  see  much  of  good  until  the  reverse 
is  proved ;  the  carnally  inclined  will  seek  for  and  find  that  which 
feasts  depraved  appetite.  Just  so  does  the  happily  married 
m^  imag^e  that  divorce  will  bring  destruction  to  society.  It 
is  not  for  him  to  feel  the  misery,  humiliation,  and  despair  ac- 
companying a  life  of  marital  infelicity;  not  for  him  to  bear 
the,  awful,  crushing  weight  of  the  millstone  of  wedded  woe, 
from  which  there  seems  no  escape  except  by  suicide  or  through 
the  divorce  courts.  We  never  hear  of  a  man  or  a  woman  who 
h^s  passed  through  such  an  experience  decr3ring  the  means  of 
escape. 
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When  will  the  world,  and  especially  organized  orthodox 
Christianity,  reach  that  point — that  growth  in  grace  and  char- 
ity, that  elevation  of  mind — where  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
human  family  is  desired:  a  happiness  born  of  purity  of  life, 
cleanliness  of  thought,  and  moral  uprightness  ? 

Marriage  is  the  bulwark  of  the  nation.  A  happy  marriage 
is  our  nearest  approach  to  celestial  joy:  an  unhappy  wedlock 
is  its  antithesis.  The  one  incites  to  all  the  virtues,  and  brings 
to  light  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  soul ;  the  other  offers 
nothing  but  misery,  destruction,  and  despair.  Would  the  un- 
happily married  brave  the  publicity,  the  ostracism,  and  ^e 
scandal  of  the  medium  of  redress  were  the  situation  anything 
but  desperate,  and  heroic  measures  not  necessary?  "But  mar- 
riage," we  are  assured,  "is  a  sacred  institution — necessary  for 
the  moral  salvation  of  our  young  people."  Yes,  marriage  is 
sacred ;  and  many  who  enter  its  portals  walk  in  the  paths  of  rec- 
titude, but  would  be  in  sin  if  without.  Yet  matrimony  ceas^ 
to  be  marriage  the  moment  it  becomes  certain  that  husband 
and  wife  are  abhorrent  to  each  other;  when  the  realization 
comes  that  for  them  to  live  together  as  man  and  wife  is  a 
profanation  of  the  sacred  state  into  which  their  vows  inducted 
them — that  henceforth  their  association  must  be  a  living  lie. 
Then  it  is  they  are  divorced,  just  as  truly  as  they  are  united 
the  moment  their  mutual  vows  of  love — life's  love — are  ex- 
changed, preceding  the  nuptial  ceremony.  The  public  avowal 
and  the  decree  that  makes  them  legally  free  are  but  sequels  to 
the  tragedy. 

There  is  no  sacredness  in  wedlock  unless  it  be  a  union  of 
hearts — 3,  community  of  minds  cemented  by  the  unction  of 
mutual  respect.  Sever  these  bonds,  and,  though  the  fact  be 
sacredly  kept  from  the  lips  of  scandal  and  the  breath  of  shame, 
the  union  degenerates  into  an  unholy  alliance,  dishonoring  the 
marriage  institution  and  degrading  alike  the  man  and  woman. 
I  would  not  change  the  accepted  marriage  ceremony  or  hush 
that  beautiful  symbol  and  holy  promise:  "I  agree  to  love, 
honor,  and  cherish,  until  death  do  us  part ;"  but  I  would  have 
those  words  mean  something  more  than  mockery,  placed  be- 
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yond  the  possibility  of  sacrilege,  and  made  far  more  binding 
than  the  edict  of  human  law,  civil  or  religious :  trusting  to  that 
divine  power,  a  force  greater  than  any  other  lever  that  moves 
our  being — ^Love.  Promises  are  of  no  avail  unless  we  cleave 
to  this  most  precious  gift;  for  when  love  dies  marriage  be- 
comes mockery. 

American  homes — ^those  fit  to  be  called  homes — ^are  in  no 
danger  because  of  the  prevalence  of  divorce.  The  flowers  of 
love  will  bloom  more  luxuriantly  and  give  forth  the  incense 
of  happy  hearts  and  contented  minds  in  greater  degree  when 
the  weeds  of  wedded  life  are  removed.  A  home  without  love 
and  mutual  respect  will  propagate  misery  and  disgrace  mar- 
riage. Let  our  editors  and  legislators  annihilate  the  root  of 
the  evil,  instead  of  lopping  off  the  branches.  Rather  than 
say,  "It  should  be  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  obtain  a 
divorce,"  we  can  more  profitably  lament  the  looseness  and  utter 
recklessness  with  which  marriages  are  too  often  contracted, 
and  if  possible  devise  ways  and  means  to  check  this,  the  great- 
est of  all  social  evils;  for  in  unwise,  injudicious,  or  loveless 
matrimonial  alliances  there  are  both  sacrilege  and  tragedy. 

Divorce  presents  the  chance  to  begin  life  anew  and  to  gather 
shattered  hopes ;  it  offers  opportunity  to  correct  the  mistake  of 
ajif€time.  Legislators  do  not  heed  measures  intended  to  place 
safeguards  around  marriage;  they  frown  upon  such  propo- 
sitions, which  they  characterize  as  "an  infringement  of  personal 
liberty,"  while  busily  devising  and  perfecting  more  stringent 
divorce  laws. 

I  do  not  write  as  a  reformer,  or  with  the  hope  of  overturning 
any  existing  institutions  or  customs ;  but  I  do  plead  for  more 
charity,  broader  minds,  a  greater  desire  for  universal  happi- 
ness, the  opportunity  to  retrace  mistaken  steps,  and  the  full 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  "wherein  Christ  hath 
made  us  free*" 

Dr.  Talmage,  in  his  recent  sermon  on  divorce,  took  for  his 
text  the  familiar  words:  "What,  therefore,  God  has  joined 
together  let  not  man  put  asunder."  These  words  have  no  re- 
lation to  divorce,  for  God  has  not  joined  those  who  seek  legal 
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separation.  He  has  permitted  them  to  come  together— only 
to  learn  the  immorality,  the  shame,  and  degradation  of  an  unfit 
relation.  He  joins  only  those  whose  affection  is  based  upon 
unselfish  love,  character,  and  mutual  respect.  An  unhappy  and 
consequently  wrong  .marriage  is  the  worst  sin-breeder  imag- 
inable. It  fosters  deceit,  encourages  lewdness,  and  in  every 
way  degrades  the  individual.  It  forces  the  man  and  woman 
to  exist  in  a  false  atmosphere — a  living  lie,  deceiving  their 
friends,  deceiving  even  themselves,  deceiving  all  but  God. 
There  is  one  avenue  of  escape — one  pathway  leading  to  a  better 
life,  a  wiser  choice,  a  purer  atmosphere — divorce. 

Which  course  is  most  conducive  to  the  general  good — to  re- 
main in  this  state  of  matrimony,  which  robs  life  of  all  its  sweet- 
ness and  entails  a  train  of  evil  to  be  visited  on  future  genera- 
tions, or  to  walk  forth  free  from  the  divorce  courts  into  life's 
sunshine?  All  the  hideous  nightmare  of  a  wretched  alliance 
dispelled  by  a  brighter  day — despair  throttled,  joy  enthroned, 
and  hope  no  longer  deferred !  Those  who  have  never  felt  the 
chastening  rod  of  the  great  teacher,  Experience,  cannot  appre- 
ciate or  comprehend  the  feelings  of  one  who  has  passed  through 
the  dark  shadow  of  unhappy  marriage. 

Dr.  Talmage  says  that  God  sometimes  authorizes  divorce,  but 
that  wholesale  divorce  is  one  of  our  national  scourges.  No 
doubt  there  are  abuses  of  the  institution  of  divorce,  but  they 
cannot  compare  with  the  wholesale  abuses  of  the  marriage 
institution — ^amounting  in  innumerable  cases  to  l^^ized  sin. 
Divorce  is  vastly  more  elevating  than  a  marriage  with  unfit 
motives  as  its  incentive;  and  the  man  or  woman  whom  self- 
respect  and  honor  impel  to  sever  the  degrading  bonds  should 
be  considered  as  martyrs  and  treated  with  the  respect  and  con- 
sideration we  g^ve  to  those  who  are  trying  to  atone  for  a  mis- 
taken course  and  live  a  better  life.  Instead  of  the  frowns  and 
suspicion  that  greet  them  they  should  be  given  encouragement 
and  a  helping  hand. 

Dr.  Talmage  professes  to  believe  that  making  divorce  more 
difiicult  will  cause  people,  before  they  enter  the  marriage  rela- 
tion, to  pause  and  reflect  while  on  the  verge  of  matrimony  that 
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there  will  probably  be  no  escape  from  the  bond  except  through 
the  tCHnb,  and  that  in  consequence  they  will  wait  until  fully  sat- 
isfied that  the  relation  is  best,  and  right,  and  happiest.  The 
reverend  gentleman  makes  the  common  error  of  assuming  that 
human  nature,  and  especially  that  part  of  human  nature  within 
the  realm  of  the  affections,  can  be  regulated  by  statute.  The 
fact  that  there  is  punishment  for  crime  does  not  prevent  law- 
breaking,  and  infractions  of  the  law  are  often  involuntary,  or 
done  while  under  the  influence  of  that  which  "steals  away 
the  brain."  Not  one  man  or  woman  in  a  thousand  thinks  of 
the  possibility  of  divorce  when  about  to  enter  matrimony.  That 
is  a  cloud  that  does  not  intrude  upon  their  sky  of  bliss.  In 
the  heyday  of  love  and  courtship,  divorce  is  an  unknown  quan- 
tity, or,  if  thought  of  at  all,  is  treated  with  the  consideration 
given  to  ghosts,  goblins,  and  "the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made 
on."  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  argument  that  knowledge  of 
stringent  divorce  laws  will  cause  people  to  defer  matrimony  ? 

Under  present  conditions  of  society  marriage  is  necessarily, 
to  a  large  degree,  a  lottery.  It  is  the  most  far-reaching  and 
solemnof  speculations.  Young  and  inexperienced  persons  can- 
not be  expected  to  choose  life  partners  with  wisdom  or  with 
r^^rd  for  the  wants  and  longings  of  their  more  mature  life; 
and  to  have  a  choice  made  for  them  is  considered  un-American. 
They  are  not  content  to  wait  until  fire  and  passion  have  been 
cooled  by  the  experience  and  judgment  that  come  with  added 
years. 

Dr.  Talmage  quotes  statistics  showing  the  great  number 
of  divorces  in  various  States  and  sections — ^the  Western  Re- 
serve of  Ohio  being  in  the  lead  with,  its  proportion  of  one  di- 
vorce to  eleven  marriages — ^and  then  defames  the  good  people 
of  the  Western  Reserve  by  saying  that  "frequency  of  divorce 
always  goes  along  with  dissoluteness  of  society."  As  a  native 
of  old  Ashtabula,  in  the  Western  Reserve,  I  desire  to  protest 
against  this  unjust  allusion.  It  is  well  known  that  in  no  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  can  be  found  a  more  law-abiding, 
intelligent,  and  moral  community  than  in  this  identical  Re- 
serve, barring  the  slums  of  her  one  great  city.    But  the  West- 
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em  Reserve,  as  it  is  "known  and  read  of  men,"  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  statement  that  "frequency  of  divorce  always  goes 
along  with  dissoluteness  of  society." 

Easy  divorce  is  not  a  discredit  to  a  State,  though  uniform 
and  just  laws  on  the  subject  should  be  enacted  in  all  States. 
There  will  be  difficulty  in  securing  just  laws,  however,  while 
the  pulpit  and  press  continue  to  instil  prejudice  and  miscon- 
ception on  this  important  subject.  If  marriages  are  rightly 
contracted,  divorce  will  disappear;  with  marriages  wrong,  di- 
vorce is  a  necessity  and  a  blessing.  The  efforts  of  educators 
should  be  directed  against  the  evil  of  wrong  marriages,  and 
such  a  public  sentiment  created  that  this  crime  will  be  lessened. 
The  fact  that  "all  the  world  loves  a  lover"  has  led  to  g^oss 
abuses.  Young  people  in  their  "teens,"  who  fly  from  anxious 
parents  and  to  their  doom,  are  lionized  and  aided  because  of  the 
romantic  side  of  human  nature — instead  of  being  sent  back 
to  their  homes,  where  they  belong. 

Dr.  Talmage  says  that  uniform  divorce  laws  will  lead  mar- 
ried couples  to  consider  less  the  possibility  of  getting  away 
irom.  each  other  and  to  plan  how  they  can  adjust  themselves 
to  the  more  or  less  unfavorable  circumstances.  If  the  uniform 
laws  are  to  be  just,  and  enacted  in  the  interest  of  human  wel- 
fare, they  will  furnish  avenues  of  escape  from  every  unholy 
alliance,  without  perjury  or  shame.  But  the  Doctor  deals  with 
the  married  state,  in  this  instance,  as  he  might  with  some  ordi- 
nary business  partnership.  Married  persons  do  not  become 
agitated  on  the  question  of  getting  away  from  each  other  unless 
there  is  some  great  and  underlying  reason  that  racks  the  mind 
and  distresses  the  heart. 

\]^o  get  at  the  facts  of  human  life  we  must  probe  beneath  the 
surface  and  touch  the  heart-strings  of  experience.  We  must 
feel  the  throbs  and  pulsations  of  the  fettered  spirit — the  long- 
ings of  the  burdened  soul.  In  none  other  of  life's  situations  is 
it  more  true  that  "the  unseen  is  the  real."  Does  the  All-wise 
One  desire  that  His  children  shall  continue  in  the  slough  and 
wretchedness  of  unfit  and  consequently  unholy  marriage  be- 
cause of  a  mistaken  step,  because  sober  intellect  and  reasoning 
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powers  did  not  quench  the  fires  of  passion— did  not  absorb 
the  breath  of  affection?  No;  a  father's  love  and  tenderness, 
and  a  father's  desire  for  our  happiness  and  welfare,  tell  us 
it  cannot  be  true. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  man  should  understand  that 
if  he  goes  into  the  marriage  relation  there  is  no  possibility  of 
getting  out  If  it  is  right  and  best  and  happiest  that  he  should 
remain  married  he  will  not  have  the  least  desire  to  get  out; 
and  if  it  were  true  that  he  could  not  change  the  relation  when 
once  entered  into,  he  would  still  make  matrimonial  mistakes 
and  there  would  still  be  wretched  alliances.  In  all  the  lesser 
affairs  of  life  a  way  is  provided  for  changing  conditions  should 
they  prove  intolerable.  Why  should  not  such  provision  be 
made  for  this,  the  most  important  step  in  existence? 

Let  us  learn  to  distinguish  between  "holy  matrimony"  and 
that  which  is  unholy — ^between  the  wheat  and  the  chaff,  the 
good  and  the  bad,  the  pure  and  the  impure.  We  do  not  war 
against  this  divine  institution  of  marriage,  but  seek  to  per- 
petuate, honor,  and  uphold  it.  Those  who  ar^  wrongly  wedded 
have  no  place  within  its  gates.  Its  atmosphere  is  to  them  sti- 
fling, its  associations  profane,  its  ties  galling.  But  those  "whom 
God  has  joined"  will  cleave  together  to  the  end,  their  married 
existence  being  like  unto  the  sweet  song  of  birds  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  freedom  and  purity — their  association  that  of 
kindred  minds  and  "hearts  that  beat  as  one." 

Henry  F.  Harris. 

East  Liverpool,  0. 


III.    A   Plea   for   Liberal   Legislation. 

THE  advocate  of  greater  liberality  in  divorce  legpislation  has 
an  ungrateful  task.  He  opposes  customs  and  opinions 
resulting  from  conditions  that  have  existed  for  ages,  and  very 
generally  have  the  support  of  the  most  conservative  people, 
who  strongly  resist  any  changes  that  might  seem  to  them  likely 
to  weaken  family  ties  or  run  counter  to  the  teachings  of  re- 
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ligion.  And  it  is  certain  that,  without  the  support  and  apj>roval 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  hcxne-loving,  religious  people  of 
the  country,  no  changes  can  be  made. 

The  Christian  Church  has  for  centuries  sanctioned  divorce 
only  in  case  of  adultery,  basing  its  rule  on  certain  well-known 
expressions  of  Christ.  It  has  allowed  the  remarriage  of  the 
innocent  party,  after  a  divorce ;  though  some  clerg3rmen  of  the 
£pisc(^>al  Church  in  this  country  go  so  far  as  to  favor  the 
adoption  of  a  canon  forbidding  the  second  marriage  of  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  party. 

The  laws  of  civilized  States  differ  widely  in  regard  to  the 
grounds  they  recognize  as  warranting  divorce — scxne  granting 
it  only  for  adultery,  others  for  a  considerable  ntmiber  of  other 
causes  also.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  here  to  the  scandal 
and  legal  confusion  caused  by  the  conflicting  laws  in  force  in 
the  various  States  of  our  Union;  but  no  matter  what  the  law 
may  sanction,  many  people,  whether  members  of  a  church  or 
not,  are  by  tradition  and  the  force  of  public  opinion  inclined  to 
doubt  the  right  of  a  State  to  allow  divorce  for  reasons  not 
considered  valid  by  the  Church. 

There  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words  of  Christ  on  which  the  Church's  rules 
regarding  divorce  are  based.  No  less  clear  are  his  teachings 
on  many  other  subjects ;  yet,  while  the  Church  has  insisted  on 
accepting  literally  what  he  said  about  marriage  and  divorce,  it 
has  not,  at  least  since  its  earliest  period,  so  accepted  his  plaip 
words  regarding  non-resistance,  humility,  community  of  goods, 
etc.  This  may  perhaps  be  explained  on  the  theory  that  these 
teachings  were  intended  only  to  present  an  ideal;  and  that  if 
actually  lived  up  to  they  would  interfere  with  material  prog- 
ress and  the  course  of  civilization — which  is  probably  true. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  tendency  of  the  Church, 
though  somewhat  modified  since  the  Reformation,  has  been 
to  interpret  the  words  of  Christ  literally  whenever  such  an  int^- 
pretation  would  tend  to  substantiate  the  claims  made  for  its 
own  authority.  Without  entering  further  into  a  discussion  of 
this  theological  point,  it  may  be  said  that  the  attitude  of  the 
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Church  on  the  subject  of  marriage  and  divorce  is  based,  pre- 
cisely as  is  its  claim  to  authority  in  other  things,  on  this  literal 
method  of  interpretation,  instead  of  the  more  liberal  one  ac- 
cepted for  biblical  passages  relating  to  other  worldly  affairs — 
for  the  reason  that,  beyond  and  aside  from  its  proper  desire  to 
promote  morality,  it  has  been  able  to  strengthen  its  hold  on  the 
people  through  its  control  of  the  marriage  rite.  This  control 
was  long  absolute,  and  the  Church  has  constantly  and  fiercely 
resisted  the  changes  that  have  gradually  given  to  the  State 
the  power  to  regulate  domestic  relations. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  subject  in  a  practical  way,  as  it  pre- 
sents itself  in  our  own  time.  The  history  of  the  marriage  rela- 
tion has  been  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  development  and  prog- 
ress. In  rude  ages,  as  among  rude  people  in  all  ages,  it  has 
been  an  association  of  a  man  and  a  woman  on  the  lowest  terms 
— ^the  wife  being  expected  only  to  be  a  faithful  mother  and  an 
efficient  housekeeper,  and  the  husband  a  protector  and  bread- 
winner. With  improved  conditions  we  naturally  find  a  higher 
standard.  Education,  travel,  and  all  that  goes  to  make  modern 
life  what  it  is,  tend  to  raise  this  standard;  and  in  no  age  or 
country,  except  our  own,  do  we  find  so  much  demanded  of  each 
other  by  husband  and  wife,  nor  so  near  an  approach  to  the 
ideal  of  marriage  when  both  are  truly  mated.  Unfortunately, 
the  higher  the  development  and  standards  of  the  individual  be- 
come, the  greater  is  the  misery  caused  by  an  injudicious  mar- 
riage ;  and  for  such  the  benediction  of  the  clergyman  becomes 
indeed,  as  Kipling  says  in  one  of  his  stories,  "the  curse  pro- 
nounced from  the  altar." 

Bishop  Potter,  who  is  strongly  opposed  to  divorce,  proposes 
in  a  recent  magazine  article  that  some  of  the  old-time  meas- 
ures to  prevent  hasty  and  unwise  marriages  be  again  made 
use  of — such,  for  instance,  as  the  publishing  of  banns.  This 
is  a  wise  suggestion,  and  the  same  pesult  is  aimed  at  by  the 
marriage-license  laws  in  force  in  some  of  our  States;  but  no 
precautions  can  eliminate  the  element  of  chance  in  matri- 
mony. And  the  problem  that  must  still  be  solved  is  to  find 
some  way  to  relieve  from  life-long  misery  those  who  have 
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foolishly,  ignorantly,  or  accidentally  formed  hopelessly  un- 
happy unions,  without  doing  injury  to  their  children  or  to  the 
community.  Just  how  this  shall  be  done  is  a  question  Calling 
for  careful  thought  and  discussion;  but,  in  view  of  the  com- 
plicated physical,  mental,  and  social  conditions  that  enter  into 
the  marriage  relation,  it  seems  a  great  injustice  to  refuse  any 
relief  unless  it  can  very  clearly  be  shown  that  it  cannot  be 
given  without  in  the  end  causing  still  greater  injury  and  suf- 
fering to  others. 

Aside  from  the  scriptural  argument  against  divorce  and 
the  second  marriage  of  divorced  persons>  there  are  two  others 
generally  brought  forward:  first,  the  wrong  to  children  (if 
there  are  children)  ;  and  second,  the  effect  on  public  morals. 
So  far  as  children  are  concerned,  it  may  be  said  that  they  can 
have  no  suitable  or  happy  home  surroundings  in  a  household 
where  the  father  and  mother  are  not  in  sympathy  with  each 
other,  and  simply  live  together,  or  under  the  same  roof,  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  divorced  without  scandal.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  children  ought  not  to  be  born  of  parents  living  in 
this  way.  Such  children  as  there  are  would  usually  be  hap- 
pier with  either  one  of  the  parents  than  with  both — if  they 
could  see  the  other  one  at  will. 

As  to  the  second  objection,  the  possible  injury  to  morals, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  a  g^eat  deal  of  confusion  of  thought 
seems  to  exist.  Many  writers  who  oppose  divorce  hold  up 
the  advantages  of  home  life,  and  then  proceed  to  demolish  a 
"man  of  straw"  by  denouncing  those  who  would,  as  they  claim, 
make  our  homes  less  sacred.  This  comes  from  an  unconscious 
reversal  of  cause  and  effect.  The  happily  married  man  or 
woman  does  not  want  a  divorce,  no  matter  how  easily  it  might 
be  obtained ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  couple  that  cannot  live 
happily  together  will  not  be  made  to  do  so  by  refusing  them 
leave  to  separate  honorably,  and,  if  they  can,  to  form  other  and 
happier  unions. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  States  whose  laws  permit  divorce 
only  for  adultery,  men  of  good  character  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  charged  with  this  offense — accepting  the  disgrace, 
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because  in  no  other  way  could  they  obtain  freedom.  Every  in- 
stance of  this  kind  must  do  vastly  more  harm  than  if  the  di- 
vorce had  been  allowed  for  other  causes.  Men  and  women 
of  really  immoral  character  are  not,  as  many  suppose,  the  ones 
who  would  take  advantage  of  more  lenient  divorce  laws.  Their 
bonds  sit  lightly,  being  in  some  respects  rather  an  advantage 
than  otherwise,  and  their  consciences  are  not  sensitive. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  some  way  may  be  found  to 
put  an  end  to  the  injustice  that  results  from  the  survival  of 
medieval  laws  and  opinions  concerning  the  whole  subject  of 
marriage  and  divorce.  The  solution  is  not  easy,  and  cannot  be 
reached  in  haste;  but  it  is  surely  worthy  of  the  best  thought 
and  effort  of  all  who  desire  the  advancement  of  true  morality 
and  the  increase  of  happy  homes — ^where  men  and  women,  fitly 
mated,  may  find  the  highest  companionship,  and  bring  up,  under 
the  best  possible  conditions,  children  who  will  do  honor  to  their 
parents,  their  country,  and  their  time. 

William  Wickham  Turlay. 

New  York, 


A   NEEDED   POSTAL   REFORM. 

THE  largest  package  of  merchandise  that  can  be  sent  through 
the  United  States  mails  weighs  but  four  pounds.  The 
cost  of  sending  it  at  the  regular  rate  of  one  cent  an  ounce  is 
sixty-four  cents.  Under  such  conditions  only  the  smallest  and 
lightest  parcels  are  transmitted  by  post.  Larger  ones  are  as  ef- 
fectually excluded  as  if  they  were  kept  out  by  law. 

Suppose  that  the  rates  were  reduced  to  a  cent  and  a  half  a 
pound,  and  the  weight  limit  increased  to  eleven  pounds :  a  pack- 
age weighing  four  pounds  would  then  go  for  six  cents,  and  one 
weighing  ten  pounds  for  fifteen  cents.  Such  a  change  would 
bring  about  an  immediate  growth  in  the  business  of  the  Post- 
office,  necessitating  an  extension  of  its  transportation  facilities 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men  employed.  It  would 
mean,  on  packages  within  the  prescribed  iimit  of  size  and 
weight,  a  low,  uniform  rate  of  transportation  charges  through- 
out the  whole  United  States.  That  such  a  result  would  follow 
seems  clear.  The  important  question,  however,  is  whether 
such  a  reduction  is  possible — whether  the  Post-office  could 
transmit  packages  at  these  rates. 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question  I  shall  first  show  what 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  other  nations.  Many  of  the 
European  countries  have  a  parcels-post  system  under  which 
packages  three  feet  in  length,  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  in 
girth,  and  weighing  eleven  pounds,  may  be  sent  through  the 
mails.  The  rates  on  such  parcels  in  Great  Britain  are  a  li(Ue 
over  two  cents  a  pound.  In  Germany  they  may  be  sent  ten 
miles  for  three-fifths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  and  to  any  part  of  the 
empire  for  one  and  one-fifth  cents  a  pound.  In  France  and 
Belgium  an  eleven-pound  parcel  can  be  fowarded  for  sixteen 
cents;  but  in  the  latter  country  the  same  package  can  be  sent 
by  slow  train  for  ten  cents,  and  in  the  former  twenty-two 
pounds  go  for  thirty  cents.  The  average  rate  in  these  coun- 
tries is  about  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound ;  and  in  view  of  this 
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fact  it  seems  fair  to  infer  that  we  might  maintain  an  equally 
low  rate. 

This  inference,  too,  is  strengthened  by  an  examination  of 
some  of  the  freight  charges  that  obtain  in  the  United  States. 
The  Massachusetts  Railroad  Commissioners,  in  their  report  for 
1898,  gave  as  the  average  freight  rate  on  all  the  roads  in  that 
State  one  and  a  quarter  cents  for  carrying  a  ton  a  mile.  The 
rate  on  the  Boston  &  Albany  road  is  ninety-two-hundredths  of 
a  cent  a  mile,  and  that  on  the  Pennsylvania  road  sixty-five- 
hundredths  of  a  cent  a  mile.  Mr.  W.  E.  Weyl,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
said  that  the  average  rate  in  the  United  States,  based  on  figures 
from  Poole's  Manual,  for  carrying  a  ton  of  freight  a  mile  was 
eighty-one-hundredths  of  a  cent.  These  figures  indicate  that 
railroads  can  carry  a  ton  of  freight  a  mile  for  less  than  a  cent 
and  still  make  a  profit.  Mr.  Weyl  also  gives  the  rate  on  cotton 
from  Memphis  to  New  York — a  distance  of  1,163  miles — at 
fifty  and  one-half  cents  a  hundred ;  while  the  statistician  of  the 
United  States  Ag^cultural  Department  gives  a  rate,  on  eleven 
articles  of  food  products,  wool,  and  hides  from  Chicago  to 
Boston — 1,025  miles — in  lots  less  than  a  car-load,  of  fifty-three 
cents  r.  hundred.  This  shows  that  a  pound  of  freight  can  be 
carried  a  thousand  miles  for  about  half  a  cent ;  and  that  corre- 
sponds with  the  figures  first  g^ven — 3,  ton  of  freight  carried  a 
mile  for  a  cent  being  equivalent  to  a  pound  of  freight  carried 
two  thousand  miles  for  a  cent.  These  are  freight  rates,  and 
so  do  not  include  cost  of  collection  and  delivery. 

Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  estimated  the  average  dis- 
tance a  piece  of  mail  is  carried  at  442  miles.  Now,  if  a  pound 
of  freight  can  be  carried  a  thousand  miles  for  half  a  cent,  and  a 
profit  still  be  made,  it  will  not  be  extravagant  to  assume  that 
a  pound  of  mail,  with  the  extra  service  necessary,  ought  to  be 
carried  less  than  half  the  distance  for  three  times  that  amount. 
But  there  are  other  figures  that  point  more  directly  to  that  con- 
clusion. The  rates  of  the  Adams  Express  Company  on  parcels 
of  a  hundred  pounds,  similar  to  mail-sacks,  from  New  York 
I  to  Boston — a  distance  of  217  miles — ^are  one  cent  a  pound.     The 
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rates  from  New.  York  to  Cincinnati — a  distance  of  744  miles —  I 
are  two  cents  a  pound ;  while  those  from  New  York  to  Cleve- 
land— ^about  the  distance  the  average  piece  of  mail  is  carried — 
are  just  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr. 
Loud,  chairman  of  the  Post-office  Committee  of  the  Fifty- 
fourth  Congress,  tells  us  that  express  companies  are  carrying 
second-class  mail  matter — regular  publications  in  the  form  of 
books  and  magazines — distances  up  to  five  hundred  miles,  with 
collection  and  delivery  at  domicile,  for  less  than  one  cent  a 
pound. 

We  have,  then,  three  kinds  of  evidence  in  favor  of  a  low- 
rate  parcels  post:  First,  other  nations  maintain  such  a  sys- 
tem ;  secondly,  freight  rates  are  such  as  to  raise  a  presimiption 
in  that  direction ;  and,  finally,  express  rates  indicate  the  possi- 
bility in  a  pretty  definite  manner.  But,  granting  that  such  a 
reform  might  be  carried  out,  the  question  at  once  arises.  Do  we 
need  it?  Are  not  our  express  companies  carrying  parcels 
similar  to  those  included  in  the  proposed  system  as  cheaply  as 
the  Post-office  would  be  able  to  do  it?  We  have  already  seen 
that  on  parcels  of  a  hundred  pounds'  weight  rates  are  low.  In 
thickly  populated  districts  and  between  large  centers  of  busi- 
ness, rates  on  smaller  packages,  too,  are  reasonable,  many  going 
for  fifteen  cents  and  some  for  ten.  These,  however,  are  ex- 
ceptions. For  any  but  the  shortest  distances  the  general  pub- 
lic sends  very  few  express  parcels  for  less  than  twenty-five 
cents.  Under  the  proposed  system,  packages  of  eleven  pounds 
would  go  for  sixteen  cents,  and  many  that  now  cost  a  quarter 
could  be  sent  for  five  or  ten  cents ;  and  this,  too,  regardless  of 
whether  the  distance  were  one  hundred  or  five  hundred  miles. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged,  so  far  as  letters  and  such  par- 
cels as  are  now  admitted  to  the  mails  are  concerned,  that  gov- 
ernment service  is  better  than  private  service  could  be.  But, 
if  government  service  is  better  on  a  letter  or  a  package  weighing 
a  few  ounces,  why  were  it  not  better  on  one  weighing  a  few 
pounds?  So  far  as  transportation  is  concerned,  they  do  not 
diflfer.  We  might  hesitate  to  go  as  far  as  some  do  and  advo- 
cate the  pooling  of  the  entire  transportation  business  of  the 
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country,  both  freight  and  passenger,  under  government  owner- 
ship :  such  a  course  would  involve  changes  of  a  radical  nature, 
and  much  difficulty  might  be  met  in  carrying  it  out.  But  here 
is  a  reform  that  could  be  put  in  operation  merely  by  extending 
a  branch  of  service  already  in  existence.  By  reducing  rates 
gradually,  a  too  sudden  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Post- 
office  could  be  prevented ;  and  in  time,  by  repeated  trials,  the 
lowest  rate  possible  without  loss  to  the  government  could  be 
ascertained. 

It  is  a  reform  that  would  be  of  immediate,  practical  benefit 
by  reducing  the  price  of  every  article  that  could  be  sent  through 
the  mails.  With  these  low  rates  the  fanner  and  the  market 
gardener  could,  as  they  now  do  in  Germany,  send  small  quan- 
tities of  produce  directly  to  the  customer.  The  manufacturer 
could  in  many  cases  sell  directly  to  the  retail  dealer,  and  in  both 
instances  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  middle-man.  Thus  the 
profits  and  expenses  of  the  wholesale  dealer  would  be  saved  to 
the  producer  and  the  consumer.  Many  articles  that,  by  people 
living  in  rural  districts,  cannot  now  be  had  at  all  or  only  at  the 
highest  prices,  could,  under  the  proposed  postal  system,  be 
ordered  by  mail.  In  this  way  prices  would  be  lowered,  busi- 
ness increased,  and  the  country  farm-house  supplied  with  many 
articles  now  accessible  only  to  those  living  in  the  large  cities. 

Moreover,  besides  this  direct  benefit  in  buying  and  selling, 
another  advantage,  almost  equally  g^eat,  would  arise  in  all  the 
cases  (outside  trade  relations)  in  which  people  send  parcels  to 
one  another.  Multitudes  of  packages  are  thus  sent  daily,  and 
with  reduced  rates  the  number  would  inevitably  increase.  In- 
deed, such  a  system  of  low  rates  would  in  eflfect  amount  to 
giving  rural  communities  the  benefit  of  the  city  grocer's  cart 
and  delivery  wagon.  What  rapid  transit  and  low  car-fares 
are  doing  in  one  way  for  suburban  towns,  a  system  of  low 
postal  rates  would  do  in  another  way  for  the  whole  country.  It 
would  be  one  more  step  toward  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
distributing  the  benefits  of  modem  industry  among  all  the- 
•  people.  Louis  E.  Guillow. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


REFORM   OR   REVOLUTION? 

PLITICAL  unrest  has  seized  the  world.  Not  alone  in 
our  own  country,  but  in  other  lands  than  ours,  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  disturbs  the  powers  that  be.  It  assails  thrones, 
threatens  trusts,  and  everywhere  forces  lawmakers  to  stop  and 
think  as  they  have  never  done  before.  In  every  clime,  men 
speak  of  "reform,"  and  call  for  a  nobler  and  larger  degree  of 
justice  to  all.  Fiction  is  filled  with  pictures  of  the  altruistic 
State,  statesmen  begpin  to  see  the  necessity  of  municipalization 
of  certain  monopolies,  while  even  staid  philosophers  ponder. 
The  signs  in  the  social  sky  alarm  the  holders  of  special 
privileges. 

Hitherto,  in  history,  struggles  for  liberty  have  been  con- 
fined within  single  States.  The  cry  of  the  human  heart  has 
ever  been  for  light  and  air.  Love  of  freedom,  the  longing  to 
do  and  to  be  something  in  the  world,  has  beheaded  tyrants  and 
overturned  dynasties.  Never  before  has  it  made  the  world 
its  battle-ground.  For  the  first  time,  civilization  questions 
itself.  The  great  school  of  democracy  has  pupils  under  every 
flag.  A  mighty  war  is  being  waged  by  means  of  the  press 
and  by  pamphleteering.  Ideas  take  the  place  of  guns.  In  all 
this,  conservatives  discern  danger  to  themselves  and  the  insti- 
tutions by  which  they  profit.  To  the  dreamer,  it  means  the 
political  millennium.  The  clergy,  frightened,  warn  us  that  it 
portends  the  death  of  the  religplon  they  preach.  Meanwhile  the 
privileged  classes  rule,  as  they  have  ever  done,  though  less  rig- 
orously than  formerly,  and  the  poor  toil  on,  seemingly,  in  vain. 
As  if  by  a  law  as  unerring  and  as  merciless  as  that  of  gravity, 
they  continue  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  labors  flow  to  others. 
The  crowned  despot,  the  speculator,  the  gold  gambler,  the 
millionaire  manufacturer,  the  railway  king,  the  money-lender, 
the  real-estate  monopolist — ^all  these  receive  the  choicest  ma- 
terial blessings  of  htmian  eflfort,  as  the  oceans  drink  forever 
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the  water  gathered  in  streams  from  the  hills  and  plains  of  con- 
tinents.    Brain  revels  in  all  that  is  created  by  brawn. 

Among  men  possessing  the  capacity  for  thought,  the  no- 
tion no  longer  obtains  that  the  great  differences  in  the  fortunes 
of  men  are  due  to  the  heed  that  the  very  rich  or  the  very  poor 
have  paid  to  the  old-time  lessons  of  frugality,  industry,  and 
economy.  At  length  it  has  been  learned  that  social  environ- 
ments created  by  law  have  vastly  to  do  with  individual  suc- 
cess or  failure  in  life.  On  all  sides  it  is  admitted  that  there 
must  be  a  g^eat  change  in  the  economic  systems  of  nations. 
But  how  and  when?  Shall  it  come  peacefully  or  by 
revolution  ? 

In  contemplating  the  slow  pace  at  which  progress  moves, 
the  patience  of  the  average  reformer  gives  way.  He  feels, 
selfishly,  the  need  of  things  going  at  a  faster  gait  in  his  life- 
time, because  after  his  death  no  reform  can  help  him.  He 
fondly  hopes  to  see  the  awful  throes  of  ages  accomplished  in 
an  hour.  As  his  sense  of  the  prevailing  injustice  deepens  his 
impatience  grows,  until  at  times  he  drops  from  philosophy  to 
cant  and  from  cant  to  rant.  At  this  point  he  appears  merely 
as  a  wild  railer  against  the  rich.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
monopolist  professes  to  see  a  dangerous  anarchist  in  every 
agitator  for  social  betterment,  and  points  to  the  impatient 
prophet  of  the  New  Day  as  proof  that  all  who  demand  a 
broader  justice  are  improvident  poor  who  do  nothing  but  de- 
claim against  those  who  have  "saved"  a  competence  against 
the  proverbial  "rainy  day." 

It  is  only  by  study  of  the  individual,  his  life  and  motives  and 
ambitions,  as  well  as  by  study  of  the  governments  founded  by 
liis  species,  that  we  may  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  economics.  The  thinker  must  arise  from 
such  study  profoundly  convinced  that  streams  do  not  rise 
higher  than  their  sources;  that  the  weakness  and  base  ap- 
petites of  the  individual  must  assert  themselves  in  all  laws 
made  by  the  State.  Many  reformers  mistake  the  cause  for  the 
effect.  In  government  they  see  an  all-powerful  entity,  respon- 
sible for  all  social  wrong  and  capable  of  accomplishing  within 
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itself  all  measures  that  make  for  the  common  good.  They 
say:  ''Conditions  are  wrong;  we  must  change  them  by  law." 
Upon  this  theory  socialists  try  to  fill  legislatures  with  men 
holding  their  peculiar  doctrines,  and  other  agitators  act  along 
the  same  line.  We  must  understand  what  government  is,  and 
we  must  know  the  individual.  Until  this  knowledge  comes  to 
us,  we  may  not  intelligently  take  part  in  discussion  of  ethical 
questions  in  politics. 

In  any  state  of  society  akin  to  popular  government  that  has 
existed  for  any  length  of  time,  government  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  exponent  of  the  average  morality  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  that  create  and  maintain  it.  This  is  an 
axiom  that  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who 
strive  for  human  betterment  through  law.  That  is  to  say, 
government,  in  such  case,  can  be  no  better  than  its  average 
citizen.  Congressmen  and  State  legislators,  despite  all  claims 
to  the  contrary,  do  in  the  main  correctly  represent  their  con- 
stituents. The  ordinary  individual  desires  to  become  rich. 
His  thoughts  and  aspirations  do  not  rise  to  the  sublime  height 
of  altruistic  sentiment.  He  is  emphatically  a  selfish  creature, 
striving  to  acquire  a  competence — the  greater  the  better.  He 
never  stops  to  inquire  whether  such  result  can  be  reached  by 
him  in  consonance  with  the  principles  upon  which  the  govern- 
ment was  founded,  or  to  attempt  to  adjust  his  welfare  to  that 
of  his  brothers.  There  is  not  a  spark  of  altruism  in  the  sale  of 
dry-goods  or  any  other  commodity.  The  banker,  making  a 
loan,  pauses  not  to  ask  if  it  will  in  the  end  benefit  him  at  the 
expense  of  his  neighbor  or  to  calculate  the  intricate  and  per- 
plexing possibilities  and  niceties  that  arise  upon  a  philosophic 
study  of  the  currency  problem.  The  real-estate  dealer,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  either  knows  nothing  of  "unearned  in- 
crement" or  cares  nothing  about  it.  That  three  factors  are 
concerned  in  wealth-making — namely,  production,  transporta- 
tion, and  distribution — is  of  no  consequence  to  the  manufac- 
turer, the  agriculturist,  the  owner  of  railway  or  steamship 
stock,  or  the  huckster,  whether  he  be  jobber  or  retailer.  Pro- 
moters of  corporations  for  pecuniary  profit  are  neither  philan- 
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thropists  nor  students  of  Girl  Marx.  There  are  but  two  sides 
to  the  moral  ledger  of  every  business  man,  namely,  profit  and 
loss  within  legal  limits.  Business  is  selfishness  seemingly 
made  necessary  by  the  very  conditions  against  which  lovers 
of  liberty  and  justice  protest.  Man's  life  is  short  He  has 
little  time  to  engage  in  moral  speculation ;  besides,  that  would 
never  win  a  living  for  himself  and  family.  And  Nature  slays 
him  while  he  is  yet  a  gray-haired  infant 

Is  it,  therefore,  strange  that  Congress  and  the  several  State 
legislatures  foster  selfish  enterprises  and  enact  laws  protect- 
ing selfish  interests?  Need  we  wonder  when  we  read  that 
this  or  that  financial  enterprise  has  a  lobby  at  the  Gipital? 
May  we  not  easily  see  that  government  is  just  what  it  should 
be — ^just  as  good  as  the  folks  who  permit  or  compose  it?  The 
average  man  is  selfish,  sometimes  meanly  so :  so  is  the  govern- 
ment. The  average  man  wants  the  better  of  the  bargain:  so 
does  the  government.  The  average  man  sometimes  commits 
crimes  against  men  and  women :  so  does  the  government.  The 
average  man  would  be  a  millionaire:  the  government  busies 
itself  chiefiy  in  guarding  the  interests  of  financial  concerns. 
Commercialism  to-day  dominates  the  world;  therefore,  all 
governments  represent  and  serve  those  who  get  the  greater 
share  of  gain  in  commercial  and  business  transactions.  In  the 
ages  when  priestcraft  ruled,  a  government's  main  effort  was  to 
spread  the  religion  of  its  people.  Later,  under  the  reig^  of 
the  soldier,  government  was  an  engine  of  war  and  destruc- 
tion. From  these  facts  we  are  able  to  learn  why  Congress 
gives  more  time  to  tariffs  and  franchises  and  subsidies  granted 
to  powerful  corporations  than  to  the  youth  of  the  land  and 
their  educational  needs. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  by  some  miracle  Congress  and  the 
legislatures  of  the  States  could  at  once  be  filled  with  members 
of  the  highest  type — ^men  possessing  vast  learning,  the  broad- 
est sympathy  and  love  for  their  kind,  and  the  skill  to  enact 
laws  abolishing  all  corporations  for  pecuniary  profit  and  con- 
fiding to  government  the  functions  of  production,  transpor- 
tation, and  distribution  of  all  wealth.    Suppose  the  Federal 
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and  State  Constitutions  did  not  forbid  this,  or,  rather,  sup- 
pose they  could  in  a  moment  be  swept  aside.  What  would  be 
the  result  when  the  disinherited  millions  should  learn  that  their 
substance  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  common  evil?  Revolu- 
tion, the  wildest  and  fiercest  in  history.  Every  property-owner 
would  see,  in  the  new  order  of  things,  the  grossest  injustice 
to  himself.  The  land-owners  of  the  country,  seeing  common 
pasture  made  of  their  estates,  would  wage  war  to  the  death 
against  the  new  regime,  and  they  would  be  reenforced  by  every 
man  who  has  ambition  to  own  property.  The  well-meaning 
legislators  would  be  hanged  or  shot  in  the  heat  of  a  patriot- 
ism as  lofty  as  that  which  animated  the  barons  when  they 
wrung  the  Magna  Charta  from  King  John. 

Three  factors  are  concerned  in  producing  selfishness  in  the 
individual:  heredity,  education,  and  social  environment.  The 
government  set  up  by  the  people  creates  conditions  that  affect 
individual  character  but  may  not  always  control  it,  since  we 
see  many  men  and  women  who,  despite  surroundings  and 
notwithstanding  heredity,  are  wise  and  unselfish;  but  they 
seem  to  be  of  little  use  in  this  selfish  age,  judged  by  popular 
standards.  The  obvious  lesson  is  that  until  the  majority  of 
men  and  women,  through  higher  education,  reach  the  mental 
and  moral  plane  now  occupied  by  humanitarian  thinkers,  the 
many  must  remain  the  servants  of  the  few,  the  strong  oppress 
the  weak,  and  wealth  continue  to  concentrate  to  the  detriment 
of  the  masses.  The  cause  of  the  people  is  not  hopeless. 
When  the  pulpit  and  the  school  unite  in  teaching  more  of  jus- 
tice, less  of  charity,  and  more  of  the  principles  of  cooperation 
making  for  the  good  of  all,  then  shall  we  have  entered  the 
golden  highway  to  the  promised  land  whose  happy  borders 
have  enraptured  the  visions  of  seers  and  poets  of  every  age. 
Once  let  boys  and  girls  be  taught  the  truth  pertaining  to  social 
conditions  as  affected  by  the  wonderful  forces  of  steam  and 
machinery ;  let  them  be  fired  with  the  zeal  of  human  brother- 
hood rather  than  the  greed  of  the  money-getter,  and  the  world 
will  make  mighty  strides  forward.  Neither  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  nor  any  other  moral  code  equivalent  to  it  is  taught  in 
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the  public  schools  to-day.  Teaching  along  this  line,  apart 
from  that  received  at  the  homes  of  children,  is  confined  to  an 
hour  or  a  half-hour  in  Sunday-school — ^at  the  hands  of  very 
excellent  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  course;  but  how  many  of 
these  are  free  from  the  virus  of  greed?  How  few  of  the 
young  girls  that  seem  largely  to  do  this  work  understand 
aught  of  the  mighty  problems  that  confront  society  and 
threaten  its  very  moral  foundations!  The  higher  education 
will  find  in  the  minds  of  the  country's  children  the  fertile  soil 
that  shall  bear  reform  fruit. 

Life  is  too  short  to  permit  men  and  women  born  and  reared 
in  a  selfish  atmosphere,  reeking  with  the  g^eed  and  ambitions 
of  commercialism,  to  change  themselves  into  good  and  wise 
beings,  anxious  only  for  the  welfare  of  their  kind.  If  real 
reformers  would  see  the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of  class 
privilege,  they  must,  through  the  schools,  reach  the  brains  and 
hearts  of  the  youth  of  the  land.  This  is  the  great  Revolution 
that  must  come.  Talk  of  armed  revolution,  against  the  "ex- 
ploitation of  the  masses  by  the  classes,"  is  idle  indeed.  That 
were  revolution  by  the  people  against  tliemselves — ^against  the 
aims,  ambitions,  and  desires  of  the  majority  of  individuals  and 
not  against  the  government,  as  the  term  is  understood.  It 
would  be  rebellion  of  the  people  against  themselves — national 
suicide.  Such  a  revolution,  under  existing  conditions  and 
with  present  moral  standards,  is  an  impossibility.  Some  time, 
perhaps,  a  terrible  conflict  will  ensue  between  those  holding  the 
altruistic  thought  and  others  wedded  to  the  old  order  of  things. 
But  that  day  is  yet  distant.  It  will  dawn  after  the  higher  edu- 
cation shall  have  made  brothers  and  wise  thinkers  of  the  ma- 
jority of  people  living  upon  the  earth.  The  clash  will  be  pro- 
voked by  those  holding  selfish  ideas.  Out  of  the  flames  of 
such  strife  will  arise  a  diviner  civilization. 

John  Hudspeth. 

Atlantic,  Iowa, 
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fVe  do  not  take  possession  of  our  ideas,  but  are  possessed  by  them. 

They  master  us  and  force  us  into  the  arena, 

Where,  like  gladiators,  we  must  Hght  for  them," 

— ^Heine. 
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POLYGAMY   IN   CONGRESS. 

I.      THE   MORMON   BREACH   OF  FAITH. 

ABOUT  a  year  ago  one  Brigham  H.  Roberts  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  Utah.  Soon  there  was  heard  the  distant 
rumbling  of  a  social  storm.  Mr.  Roberts  and  his  friends 
laughed  merrily  and  assured  themselves  that  the  storm's  fury 
would  be  spent  ere  the  close  of  a  long  summer,  and  that  at  the 
convening  of  Congress  he  would  walk  into  the  national  legis- 
lative halls  in  a  peace  so  serene  and  a  calm  so  deathlike  as  to 
give  no  sign  that  a  storm  had  ever  raged.  But  here,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  Prophets  were  in  error.  The  storm  broke  with  a 
great  protest  ty  seven  millions  of  petitioners,  demanding  that 
Roberts  be  excluded.  When  the  storm  shall  have  spent  its 
fury,  Mr.  Roberts's  political  ambitions  will  be  a  wreck  upon  the 
other  shore — where  a  myriad  of  ghosts  dance  upon  the  political 
graves  of  more  worthy  men. 

What  caused  all  this  commotion?  Fanaticism,  religious 
emotion,  unreasoning  hysteria,  answer  some.  I  may  grant, 
and  it  is  with  me  a  matter  of  regret,  that  all  these  elements 
combined  to  add  furor  to  the  social  cyclone;  but  what  gave  it 
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direction?  Whence  came  the  unifying  force  that  brought  to- 
gether Catholics  and  Protestants,  Jews  and  infidels,  Democrats 
and  Republicans?  It  was  not  Roberts  alone,  because  he  had 
been  prior  thereto  unknown.  Neither  was  it  Roberts's  polyg- 
amy, for  standing  by  itself  that  could  directly  injure  only  him- 
self, and  could  be  of  but  little  more  effect  than  the  isolated 
secret  transgressions  of  other  individuals. 

We  instinctively  look  beyond  the  individual  when  in  search 
of  an  adequate  cause  for  this  extraordinary  social  phenomenon. 
In  this  controversy  Mr.  Roberts  is  a  mere  incident  through 
whom  it  is  sought  to  reach  the  deg^ding  and  damning  social 
system  of  which  he  is  proud  to  be  temporarily  the  most  con- 
spicuous votary.  Social  vice  elsewhere  is  held  und«r  the  ban 
of  enlightened  public  sentiment.  In  Mr.  Roberts's  system  it 
changes  its  name  and  adds  the  mumblings  of  a  priest — and 
lust  is  sanctified.  Elsewhere  the  man  who  takes  wives  or 
mistresses  into  lawless  partnership,  and  flaunts  them  in  the 
faces  of  decent  people,  thereby  classifies  himself  with  those 
the  harmful  influence  of  whose  example  is  practically  limited 
to  social  outcasts.  In  Mr.  Roberts's  system  the  increase  in  the 
harem  comes  as  a  reward  for  piety — "the  reward  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob."  The  heads  of  polygamous  households  are 
upheld  as  the  highest  types  of  moral  excellence,  yea,  the  literal 
"mouthpieces  of  God."  A  powerful  organization,  with  busi- 
ness and  political  influence,  is  defending  their  polygamous  co- 
habitation, and  ready  upon  proper  demand  to  urge  others  to 
follow  their  example.  What  elsewhere  is  called  a  crime,  and 
punished  under  the  law,  is  in  Mr.  Roberts's  system  called 
religious  worship  and  demands  constitutional  protection  as 
such. 

I  may  be  charitable  toward  Mr.  Roberts  by  assuming  that  he 
knows  no  better ;  that  in  taking  his  wives,  as  he  did,  with  inten- 
tional defiance  of  then  existing  laws,  he  only  lived  honestly  up 
to  his  highest  ethical  conceptions.  I  may  grant  also  that  in 
continuing  his  polygamous  relations — criminal  under  present 
Utah  laws,  as  they  were  in  their  inception — and  also  that  in  the 
begetting  of  children  whom  he  deliberately  starts  in  life  with 
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the  brand  of  illegitimacy  under  the  Utah  laws,  he  is  the  per- 
fect embodiment  of  his  own  highest  ideal.  Grant  all  this,  and 
how  have  we  altered  the  case?  Instead  of  hating  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, we  pity  him  for  coming  so  near  being  an  erotomaniac. 
This,  however,  cannot  lessen  our  enmity  toward  the  marriage 
system  of  which  he  is  a  conspicuous  champion.  It  still  re- 
mains that  an  organized,  powerful  system,  with  enormous 
proselyting  machinery,  defending  vice  in  the  name  of  God, 
courting  increased  opportunity  for  sensualism  as  a  heavenly  re- 
ward for  piety  and  the  means  of  increased  celestial  glory  in  the 
next  life — it  still  remains,  I  say,  that  such  a  system  is  more  per- 
nicious, both  in  the  quantity  and  degree  of  its  evil  influence, 
than  would  be  a  like  number  of  criminal  acts,  the  same  in  kind 
but  isolated  as  to  the  wrongdoers,  committed  in  secret  and  thus 
paying  to  virtue  at  least  the  cheap  homage  of  hypocrisy. 

It  is  urged,  however,  that  the  system  received  its  death-blow 
years  ago,  and  by  natural  processes  will  breathe  its  last  very 
soon.  But  will  it?  If  we  could  be  sure  of  that  we  might  be 
more  charitable.  But  we  remember  that  as  far  back  as  1882 
Mr.  George  Q.  Cannon  went  before  the  American  people,  hold- 
ing out  a  similar  hope,  and  appealed  to  a  generous  sympathy 
for  the  protection  of  old  polygamous  relations,  even  though 
unlawful  in  their  inception.  His  appeal  in  this  behalf  was 
more  pathetic  than  any  Mr.  Roberts  has  made  upon  the  same 
lines.  We  also  remember  that,  under  a  sympathy  aroused  by 
the  intentional  suggestion  of  the  falsehood  that  polygamy 
should  be  left  to  die  a  natural  death,  this  band  contin- 
ued in  secrecy  to  solemnize  new  polygamous  marriages, 
thus  deliberately  blasting  the  hopes  they  had  themselves 
aroused.  We  remember  also  that  in  1888  a  Utah  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  composed  of  Mormons,  met  and  adopted  an 
anti-polygamy  clause  in  the  organic  law  of  the  proposed  State. 
That  this,  too,  was  but  the  trick  of  cunning  deceivers  is  evi- 
denced by  the  present  admission  that  polygamous  marriages 
were  thereafter  solemnized,  at  least  up  to  October,  1890.  The 
Mormon  apologist,  however,  insists  that  the  manifesto  of  1890, 
by  which  polygamy  was  "suspended,"  was  a  more  solemn  dec- 
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laration  than  any  preceding  one,  and  therefore  is  entitled  to 
credit.     Yet  its  conditions  have  been  violated  already. 

Here  we  have  reached  the  principal  issue  in  the  present  con- 
troversy, as  defined  by  the  church  leaders  on  one  side  and  the 
"storm-starters"  on  the  other.  Before  we  can  intelligently  dis- 
cuss whether  or  not  the  promises  made  on  behalf  of  the  Mor- 
mon people  have  been  violated,  we  must  determine  what  those 
promises  were.  The  "storm-starters"  insist  that  the  Mormon 
people,  through  their  representative  men,  agreed  that  polyga- 
mous cohabitation  as  well  as  new  polygamous  marriages  should 
forever  cease,  and  that  as  to  both  these  pledges  the  agreement 
has  been  violated.  The  polygamists  and  their  defenders  insist 
that  unlawful  cohabitation  (with  wives  acquired  in  violation  of 
law,  though  prior  to  1890)  was  to  be  tolerated;  that  nothing 
was  promised  except  the  cessation  of  new  marriages,  and  that 
this  pledge  has  been  sacredly  kept. 

Having  defined  the  issues,  we  may  proceed  to  examine  the 
evidence  both  as  to  what  that  promise  was  and  its  violation. 
That  the  promises  made  to  secure  Statehood  included  an  agree- 
ment to  cease  unlawful  cohabitation  is  evidenced  by  many  pub- 
lic declarations  made  on  behalf  of  all  the  people.  First  of  all 
comes  the  church  manifesto  of  1890,  which  discourses  glibly 
upon  obedience  to  the  law  and  advises  against  contracting  any 
marriages  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  I  thought  then 
that  it  read  plain  enough,  but  I  can  see  now  that  it  must  have 
been  intentionally  so  worded  as  to  be  susceptible  of  two  inter- 
pretations. The  federal  government  had,  prior  to  1890, 
escheated  Mormon  church  property  then  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.  The  church  leaders  desired  to  secure  its  restoration 
and  were  tempted  in  court  proceedings  to  interpret  the  mani- 
festo under  oath,  and  they  did  interpret  it  to  prohibit  unlaw- 
ful cohabitation  with  prior  acquired  wives  as  well  as  to  pro- 
hibit new  marriages.  Accepting  this  sworn  interpretation  of 
the  alleged  Prophets  and  Apostles  of  God,  as  coming  with  the 
same  divine  sanction  as  the  manifesto  itself,  the  church  property 
was  restored.  Acting  upon  this  same  interpretation,  the  Mor- 
mon Utah  Legislature  of  1892  passed  a  law  making  unlawful 
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cohabitation  as  well  as  polygamy  (the  ceremony  of  taking  addi- 
tional wives)  a  crime  against  the  Territory,  and  legitimated 
all  children  begotten  prior  to  the  manifesto.  This  sworn  inter- 
pretation of  the  manifesto  and  the  laws  of  1892  against  unlawful 
cohabitation  were  both  used  before  the  members  of  Congress 
and  the  Congressional  Committee  as  evidencing  the  good  faith 
of  the  people  in  having  abandoned  polygamous  cohabitation  as 
well  as  polygamous  marriages.  These  public  evidences  of  in- 
tention were  reenforced  by  many  corroborative  private  declara- 
tions by  leading  citizens,  whom  all  had  a  right  to  suppose  to  be 
speaking  authoritatively  for  all  the  people. 

The  Constitution  of  Utah,  carrying  out  the  same  interpre- 
tation of  the  pledge  against  polygamous  cohabitation,  by  its 
schedule  continues  in  force  the  Territorial  law  of  1892  against 
unlawful  cohabitation.  If  the  Mormon  people  of  Utah  did  not 
intend  that  polygamous  cohabitation  should  cease,  as  they  now 
assert,  then  why  all  these  solemn  official  declarations?  Were 
they  only  made  to  deceive  a  confiding  public?  They  establish 
beyond  cavil  that  promises  to  suppress  unlawful  cohabitation 
were  made  as  a  means  of  securing  Statehood.  That  this  prom- 
ise has  been  violated  is  evident  to  every  one.  Some  of  the  very 
men  who  under  oath  said  that  the  manifesto  of  1890  prohibited 
polygamous  cohabitation  have,  since  Statehood  was  secured, 
publicly  defended  the  practise.  As  evidence  of  its  general  vio- 
lation, we  point  to  over  one  thousand  illegitimate  children  bom 
to  plural  wives  since  then.  As  evidence  of  bad  faith  in  the 
making  of  the  promises  recited  and  the  laws  passed  against  un- 
lawful cohabitation,  we  point  to  the  fact  that  all  Mormons  de- 
nounce and  deride  efforts  to  enforce  this  law;  sympathizing 
friends  pay  the  fines  of  those  convicted,  and  all  join  in  abusing 
the  persons  engaged  in  these  prosecutions.  The  same  bad  faith 
is  further  shown  by  the  denial  of  all  intention  ever  to  enforce 
this  law.  That  this  bad  faith  may  be  fixed  upon  the  church 
itself  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  very  men  who  by  all 
Mormons  are  sustained  at  its  head,  and  who  under  oath  said  the 
manifesto  prohibited  unlawful  cohabitation,  refuse  to  apply 
church  discipline  to  those  in  high  station  who  are  guilty,  even 
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when  their  guilt  is  evidenced  by  a  court  confession  and  criminal 
sentence. 

That  it  was  promised  that  no  new  polygamous  marriages 
should  take  place  is  still  admitted,  and  it  is  asserted  that  none 
have  been  consummated.  This  last  statement  I  believe  untrue, 
and  I  cannot  accept  the  testimony  of  church  leaders  to  the  con- 
trary as  any  evidence  upon  this  contested  question  of  fact.  I 
say  this  because  of  their  history.  The  "revelation"  authorizing 
polygamy  was  received  in  1831.  The  practise  is  admitted  to 
have  been  begun  under  compulsion  at  least  as  early  as  1840. 
The  "revelation"  was  reduced  to  writing  in  1843,  ^^^  "ot  made 
public  until  1852.  During  all  these  years  the  leading  Mor- 
mons, in  the  most  solemn  manner,  denied  that  any  such  thing 
as  polygamy  was  either  taught  or  practised  within  this  alleged 
church.  After  1852  many  who  made  these  denials  said  they 
knew  them  to  be  false,  and  others  admitted  that  they  them- 
selves were  polygamists  when  making  the  denials.  When 
pressed  for  a  justification  they  boldly  announced  that  the  false- 
hoods had  been  told  by  the  direction  of  God!  We  remember 
that  in  former  prosecutions  of  polygamists  their  wives  would 
swear  that  they  did  not  know  who  was  the  father  of  their  chil- 
dren, or  that  they  did  not  know  whether  or  not  they  had  lived 
in  marital  intercourse  with  men  whom  they  admitted  having 
married. 

These  are  people  of  the  class  whose  declaration  that  no  new 
marriages  have  been  solemnized  since  1890  we  are  to  accept 
as  evidence.  How  can  we  be  sure  that  they  are  not  again 
under  a  "divine  command  to  deceive,"  simply  refusing  to  cast 
their  polygamous  pearls  before  the  Gentile  swine?  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  now  as  unprepared  for  "the  strong  meat  of  the 
gospel"  as  between  1831  and  1852.  And  here  let  me  say  that  if 
I  were  to  describe  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  Mormonism,  "the 
strong  meat  of  the  gospel,"  even  so  fair  and  independent  a 
magazine  as  The  Arena  would  not  dare  to  print  my  article. 
Space  will  allow  only  one  example,  showing  the  character  of 
evidence  upon  which  is  based  our  belief  that  new  marriages 
have  been  solemnized  since  1890. 
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After  1890  there  lived  in  Salt  Lake  City  a  young  woman 
named  Hamlin  who  was  engaged  to  a  brother  of  Apostle  Abra- 
ham ¥t.  Cannon.  This  brother  was  then  absent  on  a  three 
years'  mission  in  Germany,  and  before  the  end  of  the  proselyt- 
ing tour  he  died.  Early  in  1896  it  became  rumored  that  Miss 
Hamlin  had  become  an  additional  (polygamous)  wife  of  the 
Apostle.  The  Apostle  died  July  19,  1896,  and  at  his  funeral 
Miss  Hamlin  was  with  the  other  wives  as  one  of  the  chief 
mourners.  Many  of  the  Apostles  spoke  at  the  funeral,  and  the 
whole  burden  of  their  eulogy  was  an  indorsement  of  the  dead 
Apostle's  ideal  family  relations,  which  of  course  included  an 
indorsement  of  all  that  was  to  be  implied  from  the  presence  of 
Miss  Hamlin  as  one  of  the  chief  mourners.  Thenceforth  Miss 
Hamlin  became  known  as  Mrs.  Cannon,  and  a  few  months  later 
a  child  was  bom  to  her,  which  was  christened  Cannon,  and  in 
the  probating  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased  Apostle  it  was  rec- 
ognized by  all  families  as  his  child.  As  a  further  indorsement 
of  all  this,  by  the  church  leaders,  we  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
church  organ  expressly  refused  to  deny  the  marriage  of  these 
persons,  and  the  institution  employs  this  Mrs.  Cannon  by  that 
name  as  a  teacher  in  a  church  academy  at  Provo,  Utah. 

How  do  Mormons  justify  their  denial  in  the  face  of  such 
evidence,  do  you  ask?  That  is  easy  when  you  understand 
their  system.  Two  explanations  have  been  privately  oflFered 
as  showing  why  this  was  not  a  violation  of  the  promises  made 
by  the  manifesto  of  1890.  One  is  that  the  parties  are  not  mar- 
ried, and  that  the  Apostle  was  only  executing  an  old  Bible  man- 
date by  raising  up  a  "righteous  seed"  in  his  dead  brother^s 
name.  The  manifesto  forbade  only  marriages  "forbidden  by 
the  laws  of  the  land."  Here,  then,  was  no  marriage;  hence 
no  violation  of  the  manifesto.  The  other  explanation  offered 
is  that  the  marriage  took  place  on  the  high  seas,  off  the  coast 
of  California;  hence  it  was  not  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  any 
land,  and  therefore  was  not  a  violation  of  the  manifesto.  Since, 
as  they  claim,  no  promise  against  unlawful  cohabitation  was 
ever  made,  none  was  violated  by  living  with  this  woman  in 
Utah  when  married  to  her  on  the  high  seas,  where  no  law  could 
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be  violated  by  the  ceremony;  hence,  no  violation  of  any  prom- 
ise or  manifesto. 

Three  other  Apostles  and  several  Bishops  appear  also  to  have 
new  wives,  if  quite  as  convincing  circumstances  as  the  above 
are  any  evidence  of  the  fact.  Even  Mr.  Roberts  might  have 
difficulty  in  showing,  by  any  outward  evidence,  that  his  third 
wife  left  Dr.  Shipp's  harem  to  join  his  own  very  long  prior 
to  1893. 

To  conclude,  we  believe  that  the  Gentiles  of  Utah  and  of  the 
nation  have  been  "buncoed"  into  giving  Utah  Statehood;  and 
now,  when  the  mask  is  oflF,  we  protest  against  allowing  these 
Saints  to  enjoy  undisturbed  the  fruits  of  their  confidence  game. 

A.  T.   SCHROEDER. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


II.    Roberts:   The   Dreyfus   of   America. 

BRIGHAM  H.  ROBERTS  is  the  Dreyfus  of  America, 
though  his  cause  is  fraught  with  finer  issues  than  that  of 
the  captain  in  the  French  army.  In  France,  religious  and  race 
prejudice  block  the  road  to  advancement  to  a  certain  class — it 
banished  one  of  its  representatives  to  Devil's  Island  on  a  charge 
of  treason  resting  on  forged  evidence.  Over  there  it  was  the 
Church  and  the  army  that  did  the  work :  here  it  is  politics  and 
sectarianism  in  their  most  imperialistic  and  fanatical  moods. 
To  prove  that  Vox  Dei  is  also  Vox  Populi  a  petition  of  seven 
million  sent  by  a  special  train  from  a  certain  newspaper  office 
in  New  York  is  put  in  evidence,  wrapped  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes — ^the  same  flag  that  this  enterprising  journal  declared 
editorially  must  float  in  triumph  over  the  Philippine  Islands, 
"though  at  the  cost  of  the  extermination  of  all  its  inhabitants," 
and  the  same  flag  that  it  bore  in  front  of  the  silver  forces  in 
1896  in  opposition  to  the  very  powers  with  which  it  has  now 
formed  a  league  and  covenant.  The  spirit  and  intent  of  this 
agitation  were  shown  in  a  cartoon  by  the  great  Davenport, 
which  represented  Uncle  Sam  with  a  sponge  in  hand  in  the  act 
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of  "wiping  out  the  foul  blot  of  Mormonism  from  the  map  of 
our  coimtry/'  and  in  another  by  the  same  hand  picturing  a 
Mormon  with  his  wives  gathering  about  him  in  dread  of  the 
rising  storm  in  the  form  of  ^infuriated  citizens  hurling  sticks 
and  brick-bats.  As  the  pencil  of  the  artist  gives  dignity  to  the 
actions  of  the  mob,  so  the  voice  of  the  preacher  gives  sanction 
to  both.  Among  the  holders  of  tickets  at  the  opening  of  Con- 
gress was  a  strong  force  of  Christian  clergy  and  women  dele- 
gates of  auxiliary  church  societies,  come  to  witness  the  final 
death-throe  of  polygamy  and  "a  setback  for  Mormonism,"  as 
expressed  in  the  platform  of  the  Anti-Polygamy  League  having 
the  conduct  of  this  campaign,  with  the  Social  Service  League 
of  New  York  as  its  scouting  patrol,  whose  munitions  of  war 
are  a  series  of  "anti-Mormon  tracts"  written  by  orthodox  di- 
vines and  paid  for  by  the  daughter  of  a  multi-millionaire.  One 
of  the  tracts  referred  to  brings  statistics  to  bear  on  the  issue, 
showing  the  gravity  of  the  situation  in  the  fact  that,  while  some 
of  the  Christian  sects  are  actually  on  the  decline,  Mormonism 
shows  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  its  converts. 

It  is  undeniable  that  these  are  the  forces  and  that  this  is 
the  motive  that  head  this  agitation  against  Congressman  Rob- 
erts. The  liberal  reform  elements  of  the  country  had  no  part 
in  the  construction  of  that  pyramid  of  petitions,  whose  value 
as  an  index  of  the  sober  sense  of  American  citizenship  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  its  bulk.  The  more  thoughtful  do  not 
agree  with  the  logic  of  these  moral  crusaders  and  have  a  haunt- 
ing sense  of  inconsistency  in  the  groundwork  of  the  whole  ar- 
gument. The  Church  for  once  has  a  monopoly  of  a  great  re- 
form. One  of  the  few  of  the  more  capable  minds  who  think 
Roberts  ought  to  be  shut  out  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ljmian  Abbott; 
but  this  is  one  of  the  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule,  as  his 
opinion  in  this  case  is  in  keeping  with  the  axiom  he  has  put 
forth  as  an  excuse  for  the  Philippine  war — ^that  "the  law  must 
go  first,  and  after  that  the  gospel."  And  this  reverend  gentle- 
man is  the  successor  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  was  tried 
for  a  greater  offense  than  that  of  B.  H.  Roberts,  but  by  a  jury 
of  his  peers  and  with  the  aid  of  the  most  eminent  legal  talent. 
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which  succeeded  in  rescuing  his  name  from  everlasting  shame 
by  a  division  of  the  jury.  Strange,  is  it  not,  that,  when  the 
spires  of  Christian  temples  let  fall  their  shadows  on  the  very 
haunts  of  iniquity,  it  should  not  occur  to  these  Doctors  of  Di- 
vinity to  quote  the  words  of  their  Master  in  a  case  like  this: 
"Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged;"  "Let  him  that  is  without 
sin  among  thee  cast  the  first  stone." 

What  wonder  that  the  occasion  seemed  to  sanction  so  un- 
wonted a  procedure  in  dealing  with  Utah's  representative  when 
he  presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  House :  an  appeal  to  pre- 
cedents steeped  in  the  passions  of  war-time;  the  appointment 
of  a  special  committee  composed  of  his  avowed  antagonists, 
which  constitutes  itself  a  court  and  jury,  denying  the  accused 
the  right  of  being  heard  in  the  place  where  the  alleged  oflFense 
was  committed,  and  reversing  the  common  law  maxim  in  as- 
suming that  a  person  is  guilty  until  he  is  proved  innocent ;  while 
on  the  threshold  of  its  inquiry  it  blinks  the  fact  well  known  at 
the  White  House  that  polygamists  have  been  appointed  to  Fed- 
eral offices  in  Utah  since  it  became  a  State,  and  that  the  owners 
of  genuine  harems  in  the  Sulu  Jslands  are  the  pensioned  serv- 
ants of  this  government — to  say  nothing  of  the  cryptogamic 
marriage,  the  mesalliances  that  are  not  hid  from  the  all-seeing 
Eye  beneath  the  Capitol's  dome  ?  When  will  the  day  arrive  that 
a  special  committee  will  be  appointed  to  expurgate  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  of  the  takers  of  bribes  and  the  friends  of 
plutocracy?  Know  we  not,  while  legislators  are  horrified  that 
"Utah  is  filling  up  with  polygamous  wives"  (which  is  not  true), 
that  Congress  is  filling  up  with  the  tools  of  monopoly,  the  serv- 
ants of  corporations  and  the  trusts  ? 

The  question  presented  by  "the  anti-Roberts  agitation*'  is 
more  complex  than  simple  owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  time 
and  the  temper  and  bias  of  one  or  both  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy. The  accused  has  to  meet  mixed  charges,  with  a  shifting 
emphasis  dictated  by  the  caprice  and  exigencies  of  sect  and 
party,  blending  truth  and  falsehood,  fact  and  fiction,  the  rele- 
vant and  irrelevant ;  and  it  is  by  such  tactics  that  this  agitation 
has  received  the  impetus  that  has  carried  it  to  its  grand  culmi- 
nation at  the  Capitol. 
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Brigham  H.  Roberts  was  nominated  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
by  a  convention  of  Mormons  and  Gentiles,  and  was  elected  by 
an  unusual  majority,  due  as  it  would  seem  more  to  the  strength 
of  the  Gentile  than  the  Mormon  vote,  as  he  carried  all  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Gentile  strongholds,  while  his  opponents  won 
in  nearly  all  of  the  exclusively  Mormon  districts.  Some  of  the 
most  prominent  Mormons  were  opposed  to  him,  including 
Heber  Wells,  the  Governor  of  Utah,  and  Apostle  John  Henry 
Smith,  who  stumped  the  State  for  the  Republican  candidate. 
His  election  was  uncontested,  and  his  credentials,  bearing  the 
seal  of  the  State,  were  without  a  flaw.  And  his  election,  more- 
over,  had  an  exceptional  validity  in  two  other  respects,  namely, 
the  participation  of  women  having  the  right  of  suffrage  and 
the  absence  of  the  corrupt  use  of  money.  When  during  the 
campaign  one  of  his  critics  tried  to  make  an  issue  of  his  family 
relations,  his  answer  was:  "I  have  not  violated  that  compact 
either  in  letter  or  in  spirit,  and  have  no  desire  or  intention  either 
to  violate  it  myself  or  approve  its  violation  by  others."  That  he 
was  chosen  for  his  ability  and  fitness  is  shown  by  his  public 
services  before  this  time,  by  his  speech  and  bearing  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  reports  of  interviewers  com- 
ing into  close  contact  with  him. 

A  movement  was  started  to  nullify  the  election  and  bring 
Utah  into  disrepute  by  a  coterie  of  ministers  and  politicians 
who  were  all  Roberts's  political  and  religious  opponents,  up- 
holders of  the  present  Administration  at  Washington  and  of 
the  Christian  gospel  of  the  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic  type.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Utah  it  was  affirmed 
that  "polygamy  is  not  only  being  taught  to  the  young  people 
among  the  Latter-Day  Saints,  but  is  being  practised  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Utah  and  of  the  solemn 
promises  made  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  their  lead- 
ers." And  coupled  with  this  is  the  Synod's  version  of  the  Mor- 
mon creed,  giving  as  its  tenets  "an  infallible  priesthood," 
"blood  atonement,"  "divinity  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  "pres- 
ent inspiration,"  "the  paying  of  tithes,"  "salvation  by  works," 
and  "preaching  tlie  gospel  without  purse  or  scrip."    And  on 
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these  grounds  an  appeal  is  made  "to' all  people  everywhere  in 
our  country  who  favor  law,  order,  and  morality,  at  once  to 
begin  the  necessary  agitation  and  unite  in  a  memorial  to  Con- 
gress/' 

The  Woman's  Home  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
states  that  "Mormon  converts  are  not  now  as  formerly  directed 
to  Utah  and  Idaho,  but  are  advised  to  remain  where  they  are 
and  practise  their  religion,  which  is  but  a  thoroughly  organized 
school  of  immorality;"  "our  purpose  is  to  arouse  a  national 
spirit  against  Mormonism  and  prevent  its  increase."  "Will  you 
not  as  a  Christian  and  j)atriot  help  us  in  the  campaign  we  are 
carrying  on  against  Mormonism  by  sending  us*  at  once  some 
gift,  however  small  ?" 

The  superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Mission  of  Utah  made 
a  tour  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  South- 
em  States,  including  Boston  and  the  city  of  Washington.  His 
contributions  to  this  campaign  of  misintdligence  were  on  the 
lines  of  the  following  statements:  "The  Mormon  religion  is 
opposed  to  Scripture  and  to  true  Christian  doctrine."  "The 
Constitutional  State  Convention  prohibited  polygamy  and  re- 
quired the  enforcement  of  the  law  against  unlawful  cohabita- 
tion," and  "the  apostles,  bishops,  and  counsellors  are  taking  to 
themselves  new  plural  wives;  and  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  who 
belongs  to  this  class,  was  selected,  nominated,  and  elected  by 
church  authority  and  influence."  "The  desecration  of  the  Sab- 
bath, intemperance,  and  the  social  evil  are  increasing  from  year 
to  year,"  "while  the  officers  are  hushed  to  silence  and  inactivity 
by  some  influence.'^  When,  on  his  return  to  Salt  Lake,  the 
reverend  gentleman  was  charged  with  having  falsified  the  law 
and  the  fact  in  every  one  of  these  statements,  he  made  a  partial 
retraction,  but  could  not  expunge  the  same  from  the  minds  of 
the  many  thousands  of  church  people  who  had  listened  to  him 
throughout  the  country.    A  powerful  leaven  was  working. 

A  New  York  paper  published  a  picture  of  a  family  group 
under  these  flaming  headlines :  "Living  proof  in  a  photograph 
of  Lorenzo  Snow's  own  family  that  Utah  is  still  the  graveyard 
of  the  nation's  morality."    And  it  states  that  "this  photograph 
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of  the  president  of  the  Mormon  church,  his  five  wives  and 
forty-nine  children,  was  taken  at  a  family  reunion  held  only 
last  August."  "It  is  said  that  he  has  been  married  to  several 
women  since  the  revelation  to  abandon  polygamy.  To  get 
around  the  law  it  is  declared  the  marriages  are  celebrated  in 
Mexico  or  Canada.  The  original  photograph,  of  which  this 
is  a  reproduction,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Presb)rterian  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  and  the  copy  was  furnished  by  the  Rev. 
William  R.  Campbell." 

The  only  truth  in  this  entire  statement  is  that  the  picture  was 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Salt  Lake  Ministers'  Associa- 
tion. The  picture  does  not  show  the  features  of  the  members 
of  President  Snow's  family,  of  which  there  has  not  been  a  re- 
union in  fifteen  years,  and  the  photograph  taken  at  that  time  in- 
cluded a  number  of  persons  not  members  of  the  family.  The 
newspaper  did  not  let  its  readers  know  of  the  fraud  when  ex- 
posed, but  followed  it  up  with  others  of  a  similar  kind,  repeat- 
ing from  time  to  time  the  charge  that  "Utah  was  filling  up  with 
plural  wives  since  it  became  a  State,"  and  that  "their  number 
reached  as  high  as  twenty  thousand." 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  is  the  only  Republican  paper  in  Utah 
that  made  itself  the  yoke-fellow  of  these  orthodox  sects.  When 
the  paradisaical  hopes  of  a  United  States  Senatorship  began  to 
fade,  it  broke  out  as  a  storm-brewer  in  an  attempt  to  resurrect 
the  polygamy  question  by  strewing  its  grass-grown  grave  with 
tokens  of  its  regretful  remembrance.  It  went  into  this  business 
on  the  hit-or-miss  principle,  of  which  the  following  are  illus- 
trations. In  the  use  of  its  drag-net  for  evidences  of  Mormon 
criminality  and  breach  of  faith,  it  published  a  long  list  of  names 
of  persons  taking  new  plural  wives  and  begetting  children  by 
them,  which  was  made  the  basis  of  editorials  having  the  true 
patriotic  and  moral  stamp.  Every  one  of  these  cases  was  proved 
false.  Imagine  such  charges  being  made  against  reputable 
citizens  of  any  other  city  of  the  Union !  In  attempting  to  prove 
its  assertion  that  polygamy  was  being  taught  and  upheld  by 
the  authorities  of  the  church,  the  Tribune  reported  Apostle 
Richard  Lyman  as  having  said  in  a  sermon  in  the  Mormon 
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tabernacle :  "The  word  has  gone  forth  to  the  world  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  polygamy.  I  believe  there  will  be  more,  and 
the  honor  we  have  been  taught  shall  be  kept  untarnished."  His 
actual  words  were,  "I  believe  there  will  be  no  more  polygamy.'* 
The  spirit  of  Apostle  Ljmian's  remarks  is  found  in  these  words : 
"The  nation  has  made  a  requirement  of  us.  What  is  the  con- 
dition ?  It  is  that  of  a  great  engine.  If  the  wheels  of  that  en- 
gine were  blocked  the  momentum  gained  would  make  a  slide 
some  little  distance  before  it  could  stop;  but  people  have  not 
patience  to  wait  until  we  get  the  engine  stopped." 

And  though  with  every  rising  of  the  sun  the  Tribune  shows 
its  anger  at  the  continuance  of  old  polygamous  relations  as  "a 
violation  of  the  compact,"  it  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
champions  of  the  opposite  view,  as  shown  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  its  editorials : 

"Again,  in  considering  this  matter,  thoughtful  people  will  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  human  passions  cannot  always  be 
killed  by  a  proclamation,  or  the  habits  of  years  made  to  lose 
their  influences.  Beyond  all  that,  the  matter  of  faith  was  not 
touched  upon  by  the  pronunciamento.  It  went  only  to  the  point 
that  plural  marriages,  which  had  been  taught  as  a  holy  sacra- 
ment, must  not  hereafter  be  solemnized.  We  believe  that  the 
rule  then  laid  down  has  been  as  sacredly  kept  by  this  people 
as  it  would  have  been  by  any  other  people ;  that  the  'Mormons' 
and  'Gentiles'  have  a  right  to  say  that  the  change  amounts  to 
a  transformation." 

"It  won't  make  a  bit  of  difference  to  Utah  what  is  in  this 
Constitution  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  polygamy;  the  idea  is 
to  have  something  to  present  to  the  President  which  he  and 
his  friends  can  find  no  flaw  in." 

"It  is  not  what  is  to  be  after  Statehood,  but  it  is  how  to  ob- 
tain Statehood." 

This  last  utterance,  which  surely  is  a  classic  instance  of  an 
elastic  conscience,  may  explain  the  defeat  of  those  Senatorial 
aspirations. 

And  now  a  set  of  persons  with  the  Tribune  at  their  head  are 
trying  to  make  the  most  of  some  dubious  or  unguarded  utter- 
ances on  the  part  of  one  or  two  leading  church  officials  in  re- 
gard to  the  retroactive  effect  of  the  manifesto— an  expressicm 
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that  was  at  variance  with  the  understanding  of  the  manifesto 
when  submitted  to  the  people  in  open  conference — ^and  did  not 
harmonize  with  its  express  declarations  or  with  the  views  of 
non-Mormons  of  such  prominence  as  the  one  just  quoted,  and 
which  was  negatived  by  the  action  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, composed  of  Mormons  and  non-Mormons,  some  of 
the  former  being  polygamists  and  known  to  be  such.  President 
Woodruff's  concession  was  an  aftermath,  due  possibly  to  trepi- 
dation under  the  thumb-screw  logic  of  an  over-zealous,  inquis- 
itorial commission,  baiting  its  hostile  design  with  the  ransom  of 
the  church  property  in  its  keeping;  its  control  of  which  in  days 
to  come  will  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  brigandage  under  sanction 
of  law,  on  a  par  with  the  maintenance  of  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  the  lands  wrested  from  Spanish  tyranny. 

It  was  while  in  this  friendly  mood  that  the  Tribune  editor 
wrote  the  petition  for  a  general  amnesty,  signed  by  the  heads 
of  the  church,  the  whole  bent  of  whose  phraseology  points  as 
with  an  index-finger  to  but  one  interpretation — ^the  abstention 
from  polygamous  marriages  in  time  to  come.  And  the  purport 
of  the  manifesto  issued  by  the  church  authorities  appears  in  its 
concluding  paragraph :  "Inasmuch  as  laws  have  been  enacted 
by  Congress  forbidding  plural  marriages,  which  laws  have  been 
pronounced  constitutional  by  the  court  of  last  resort,  I  hereby 
declare  my  intention  to  submit  to  these  laws  and  to  use  my  in- 
fluence with  the  members  of  the  church  over  which  I  preside 
to  have  them  do  likewise.  And  I  now  publicly  declare  that  my 
advice  to  Latter-Day  Saints  is  to  refrain  from  contracting  any 
marriages  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  land."  And  this  "in- 
fluence" and  "advice"  could  not  and  did  not  reach  beyond  the 
limits  indicated,  as  far  as  the  Mormon  people  as  a  whole  were 
concerned,  though  some  of  them  may  have  separated  from  their 
plural  wives,  as  George  Q.  Cannon  and  others  are  said  to  have 
done. 

These  documents  speak  for  themselves ;  and,  though  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  require  notice  in  this  connection,  the  real 
compact  between  the  people  of  Utah  and  the  United  States  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  Enabling  Act  and  the  State  Constitution. 
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The  Enabling  Act  contained  a  proviso  requiring  "that  polyg- 
amous or  plural  marriages  are  forever  prohibited."  The  new 
State  Constitution  adopted  these  very  words  and  added  thereto 
another  clause,  as  follows :  "An  act  for  the  punishment  of  polyg- 
amy and  kindred  offenses  approved  by  the  Utah  legislature  of 
1892,  so  far  as  the  same  defines  and  imposes  penalties  for  polyg- 
amy, is  hereby  adopted  by  the  State  of  Utah."  This  act  of 
1892,  it  is  important  to  note,  was  taken  from  an  act  of  Congress 
of  1882  which  made  a  distinction  between  the  contracting  of 
plural  marriages  and  continuance  in  those  relations.  The  one 
offense  was  a  felony  and  is  known  as  "polygamy"  in  all  stat- 
utes on  the  subject;  and  the  other  offense  is  a  misdemeanor 
known  as  "unlawful  cohabitation."  This  position  of  the  old 
statute  that  was  purposely  omitted  was  only  incorporated  in 
the  code  years  afterward  by  the  State  legislature.  And  when 
it  was  suggested  to  the  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention who  introduced  this  resolution  that  this  clause  defining 
and  punishing  "unlawful  cohabitation"  should  be  included,  his 
reply  was  that  those  were  conditions  he  was  not  aiming  to  meet 
and  that  the  Enabling  Act  of  Congress  only  required  the  pro- 
hibition of  future  plural  marriages.  And  Senator  Joseph  Raw- 
lins, a  non-Mormon,  then  Utah's  delegate  to  Congress,  declares 
that  such  was  the  understanding  at  the  time  the  Enabling  Act 
was  passed.  And  President  Qeveland's  proclamation  accepted 
the  Constitution  of  the  new  State  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  condi- 
tions named.  The  Enabling  Act  and  the  State  Constitution 
swept  away  all  past  disabilities  resting  on  any  class  of  the  people 
of  Utah,  though  doubtless  it  is  difficult  for  some  persons  to  real- 
ize that  Utah  is  no  longer  a  Territory  whose  laws  are  made  by 
the  omnipotent  Congress  and  administered  by  an  imperious 
judiciary  under  the  guns  of  frowning  forts. 

Senator  Edmunds  has  said :  "The  instant  the  State  was  ad- 
mitted every  act  of  Congress  relating  to  its  internal  policy 
ceased  to  have  any  force  whatever.  The  consequence  is  that, 
in  point  of  law,  the  State  of  Utah  has  the  same  sovereign  rights 
that  any  other  State  has."  And  it  may  even  be  said  that  the 
requirement  made  of  Utah,  in  regard  to  polygamy,  as  a  condi- 
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tion  of  Statehood,  was  unconstitutional,  as  every  State  has  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  subject  of  marriage.  Yet  Utah  not  only 
submitted  to  this  stipulation  but  proposes  to  abide  by  it.  There 
are  no  Congressional  or  Federal  laws  on  marriage  applicable 
to  any  of  the  States,  as  is  evident  from  the  diversity  in  the  di- 
vorce laws  and  the  opposite  leaning  toward  the  civil  and  sacred 
concept  of  marriage.  More  uniformity  might  be  reached 
through  a  conference  of  the  States,  but  national  legislation  on 
such  a  subject  is  a  dangerous  experiment.  There  is  no  need  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  polygamy  as  regards 
Utah,  as  there  is  probably  less  of  it  there  than  in  any  State  of 
the  Union.  Only  about  two  per  cent,  of  its  adult  population 
ever  practised  polygamy  at  any  time,  a  remnant  of  which  only 
remains,  which  is  destined  to  pass  rapidly  away  in  the  natural 
course  of  events.  The  insistence  that  these  men  shall  abandon 
the  women  and  children  to  which  they  are  bound  by  both  honor 
and  affection  will  not  commend  itself  to  the  better  judgment 
and  moral  sense  of  the  country,  when  cognizant  of  all  the 
facts.  Rather  will  they  approve  the  course  of  those  who  are 
true  to  the  families  that  cleave  unto  them.  It  is  no  proof  of 
treason  that  this  sentiment  in  Utah  is  strong  in  this  direction. 
This  demand  for  the  pound  of  flesh,  not  even  nominated  in  the 
bond,  by  these  Christian  gentlemen  with  an  all-powerful  gov- 
ernment at  their  back,  makes  Shylock,  the  outcast  and  friend- 
less Jew,  a  shining  example  of  pity  and  forbearance. 

It  is  under  the  statute  of  the  State  of  Utah  making  "unlawful 
cohabitation"  a  misdemeanor  that  the  recent  prosecutions 
have  been  made ;  though  the  aim  has  been  to  have  it  appear  that 
they  were  for  the  crime  of  "polygamy,"  which  is  a  felony  and 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  compact  with  the  United  States. 
There  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  a  new  polygamous  mar- 
riage, though  the  State  has  been  covered  by  the  officers  of  the 
law  aided  by  a  volunteer  force  of  Christian  ministers,  making 
themselves  spotters  and  spies  "for  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake.'' 
All  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  seven  out  of  nine 
of  the  district  judges  in  the  State,  are  non-Mormons,  and  the 
public  prosecutors  are  mostly  non-Mormons  and  anti-polyga- 
mists. 
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The  case  of  B.  H.  Roberts  was  made  one  of  the  last  instead  of 
the  first  attempts  at  prosecution  because  nothing  more  than 
"unlawful  cohabitation"  could  be  proved  against  him,  and  this 
is  no  disqualification  for  voting  or  holding  office.  It  was  part 
of  their  purpose  to  use  these  vague,  trumped-up  charges  against 
him  as  a  means  of  arousing  the  country  and  having  him  tried 
in  Washington  instead  of  in  Utah.  Almost  a  year  had  passed 
since  his  election  before  any  step  was  taken  against  him,  and 
then  not  until  he  had  left  Salt  Lake  City  for  the  East,  when  he 
was  called  a  "fugitive  from  justice."  The  affidavits  against 
him  produced  before  the  special  committee  were  signed  eight 
months  ago.  Was  it  he  or  his  prosecutors  who  were  running 
away  from  the  law  and  trying  to  cheat  justice  of  its  due?  The 
answer  is  easy,  unless  we  are  to  assume  that  only  a  Mormon 
can  go  astray,  while  the  anti-Mormon,  like  Caesar's  wife,  is 
above  suspicion. 

One  of  these  innocent  characters  was  the  party  who  took  it 
upon  himself  to  uphold  the  majesty  of  the  law  by  scouring  the 
State  north  and  south  for  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles  in 
quest  of  the  evil-doer,  while  acting  at  the  same  time  as  corre- 
spondent for  an  Eastern  paper  that  used  his  reports  to  adver- 
tise its  deep  and  fervent  interest  in  the  cause  of  woman  and  the 
home,  and  caused  it  to  usurp  the  function  of  the  United  States 
prosecuting  attorney  in  a  State  nearly  three  thousand  miles 
away  I  A  resident  of  the  city  cff  New  York  starts  an  inquisi- 
tion into  the  private  domestic  life  of  a  people  who  rescued  Utah 
from  the  wilderness,  making  it  a  home  of  industry,  peace,  and 
contentment,  with  less  of  vice  and  immorality  in  its  entire  do- 
main than  may  be  found  possibly  in  the  single  block  whence  this 
palladium  of  purity  issues  forth.  And  the  most  virulent  form  of 
the  evils  that  may  exist  in  those  inter-mountain  vales  are  de- 
rived from  sources  extraneous  to  Mormon  polygamy  and  inter- 
woven with  the  monogamic  system  of  Manhattan  Isle  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  journal,  commenting  on  the  doings 
of  a  man  convicted  of  bigamy  and  confessing  to  have  married 
forty  times  in  no  great  length  of  time,  asks,  "What  difference  is 
there  between  this  man  and  Roberts,  except  the  superior  indus- 
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try  of  the  former?"  To  point  out  the  diflference  between  the 
lives  of  those  two  men  would  be  to  insult  the  most  ordinary 
intelligence.  Yet  it  is  by  such  shallow  and  disingenuous  reason- 
ing, such  moral  sleight-of-hand,  that  this  crusade  has  won  its 
crown  of  glory.  If  the  motive  of  polygamy  were  the  indul- 
gence of  the  passions,  there  are  other  ways  by  which  it  could 
compass  its  ends  and  reap  a  plentiful  harvest  of  carnal  delights. 
Who  will  deny  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  married 
life,  without  its  cares  and  responsibilities,  is  not  an  uncommon 
practise,  the  besetting  sin  of  our  civilized  society?  This  harem- 
versus-the-home  idea  has  served  as  a  wizard's  staff  in  evoking 
these  forces  of  dark  suspicion  and  hellish  hate  against  a  com- 
paratively pure  and  upright  people. 

Theodore  W.  Curtis. 
Boston,  Mass. 


SOCIAL   EXPERIMENTS   IN   AUSTRALIA. 

IN  the  Australian  colonies  there  is  a  distinct  and  perfectly 
natural  predisposition  to  make  social  experiments.  Their 
history,  constitution,  political  organization,  mutual  relations, 
and  opportunities  are  all  calculated  to  develop  such  an  inclina- 
tion. Of  more  than  one  of  them  it  may  be  said  that  they  were 
social  experiments  at  the  beginning;  that  they  long  continued 
to  present  that  characteristic,  and  that  even  now  such  a  de- 
scription is  not  entirely  inapplicable.  To  this  fact  may  be 
traced  many  of  the  failures  and  much  of  the  success  recorded 
in  their  annals. 

The  first  British  settlement  in  Australia,  when  a  penal  col- 
ony was  founded  on  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson  on  January 
26,  1788,  was  nothing  less  than  such  an  experiment.  From 
that  center,  branch  establishments  were  formed  at  Moreton 
Bay,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  elsewhere.  The  former  of 
these  became  the  nucleus  of  Queensland,  and  the  latter  of 
Tasmania.  Western  Australia  was  first  occupied  by  a  de- 
tachmeint  sent  from  Sydney,  and  in  all  these  cases  convict 
labor  was  relied  upon  as  an  important  factor  in  building  up  the 
State.  This  experiment  was  a  failure.  The  most  unsatis- 
factory and  least  progressive  chapter  in  Australian  history 
was  that  which  preceded  the  abolition  of  transportation  in 
every  case. 

The  earliest  Victorian  settlers  came  from  Sydney  and 
Tasmania,  but  the  colonization  of  South  Australia  was  entirely 
a  new  departure,  and  on  what  were  then  untried  principles. 
In  the  imperial  act  on  which  the  colony  was  founded  it  was 
specified  inter  alia  that  the  province  should  be  self-supporting, 
and  that  the  waste  lands,  instead  of  being  granted,  were  to  be 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  immigration.  The  central 
feature  of  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Wakefield  system 
was  the  formation  of  a  land  fund  by  the  disposal  of  the  public 
estate,  to  be  applied  to  public  purposes.    It  was  a  great  social 
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experiment  and  a  distinct  success.  Details  of  the  initial  ar- 
rangements had  to  be  modified  as  time  went  on  and  as  wisdom 
was  acquired  by  experience.  From  the  outset,  however,  there 
was  quite  enough  latitude  to  allow  of  the  adoption  of  new 
methods  and  to  encourage  efforts  to  secure  local  adaptations. 

The  entire  political  evolution  of  the  Australian  colonies  has 
proceeded  on  the  lines  just  referred  to,  and  witnessed — ^per- 
haps fostered — ^the  development  of  the  same  tendencies.  They 
are  practically  independent  States.  Each  of  them  has  sought 
and  obtained  a  constitution  of  a  thoroughly  liberal  character. 
There  is  little  consciousness  of  imperial  supremacy,  and  al- 
most its  only  visible  tokens  are  in  the  appointment  of  gov- 
ernors by  the  British  Crown.  Each  colony  has  a  representa- 
tive legislature  and  a  responsible  government.  It  makes  laws, 
imposes  taxes,  raises  loans,  and  spends  money  as  it  likes.  In 
matters  of  mutual  concern,  such  as  mail  contracts  and  naval 
defense,  it  makes  the  best  terms  it  can  for  itself  as  a  partner 
in  the  business  and  looks  carefully  after  its  own  interests. 
There  is  keen  rivalry  and  close  observation,  so  that  an  inno- 
vation or  forward  movement  if  successful  in  one  colony  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  copied  by  others. 

The  trend  of  public  thought  and  action  is  toward  advanced 
liberalism.  The  property  qualification  of  legislators  has  been 
reduced  and  the  franchise  broadened  until  the  goal  of  "one 
adult,  one  vote,"  has  come  within  sight  in  the  domain  of  prac- 
tical politics.  Payment  of  members  is  generally  adopted,  in- 
troducing to  the  legislatures  representatives  of  classes  that 
were  formerly  excluded  and  giving  to  "labor  parties"  in- 
creased and  at  times  commanding  influence.  The  parlia- 
ments are  bi-cameral,  but  nothing  is  more  jealously  guarded 
than  the  absolute  control  by  the  lower  house  of  the  public 
funds.  The  upper  house  may  reject  a  money  bill,  but  cannot 
amend  it. 

To  this  should  be  added  the  facts  that  in  each  case  the 
government  has  behind  it  a  magnificent  asset  in  the  form  of 
public  lands;  that  the  material  resources  awaiting  development 
are  enormous,  and  promise  excellent  results  to  capital  invested 
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in  their  development ;  and  that  as  a  rule  there  has  been  no  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  all  the  money  that  could  be  profitably  em- 
ployed. The  conditions,  therefore,  are  highly  favorable  to 
conducting  experiments  in  what  for  want  of  a  better  term  may 
be  described  as  State  socialism.  There  is  a  hereditary — ^perhaps 
national — ^tendency  in  that  direction.  Novelty  is  more  of  an 
attraction  than  a  deterrent.  The  disposition  of  the  people  and 
their  stake  in  public  affairs  are  helpful.  There  is  no  landed 
or  titled  aristocracy  to  make  dlificulties.  Opportunities  are 
ample  and  constant,  and  the  field  is  both  wide  and  promising. 
Though  there  is  little  or  no  concerted  action  between  the  col- 
onies in  such  matters,  yet  they  have  strong  aflfinities,  are 
moved  by  similar  considerations,  and  the  situation  is  remarka- 
bly uniform. 

The  result  is  what  might  be  expected.  In  each  of  the 
colonies  local  self-government  ramifies  throughout  the  ad- 
ministration and  deals  with  subjects  that  affect  the  common 
welfare.  Central  governments  have  separate  departments  for 
railways,  postal  and  tel^japhic  communication,  public  works, 
etc.  Special  undertakings  sanctioned  by  parliament  are  rele- 
gated to  appointed  authorities,  such  as  Harbor  and  Irriga- 
tipn  Trusts.  Municipalities  have  their  corporations,  and 
rural  districts  their  councils,  elected  by  householders  or  rate- 
payers. Throughout  the  entire  organization  works  of  public 
utility  are  undertaken  by  public  bodies  and  paid  for  out  of  pub- 
lic funds.  Such  as  are  of  general  advantage  are  commonly 
constructed  and  managed  by  the  government.  Arterial  lines 
of  communication,  whether  by  road  or  rail,  water-works,  tele- 
graphs, and  the  improvement  of  harbors  belong  to  this  class. 
The  sanitation  of  towns  and  the  maintenance  of  coimtry  roads, 
etc.,  are  included  in  the  other.  Even  in  the  latter  case,  how- 
ever, the  general  exchequer  commonly  bears  part  of  the  cost 
by  means  of  grants  voted  by  parliament  or  subsidies  propor- 
tioned to  the  amount  raised  by  local  taxation.  Civic  corpora- 
tions and  shire  or  district  councils  are  empowered  to  levy  rates 
up  to  a  certain  standard;  and  anything  beyond  that  required 
for  special  purposes,  such  as  the  erection  of  a  town  hall  or  a 
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market,  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  votes  of  ratepayers.    It  will ' 
be  understood  that  there  is  no  rigid  uniformity  in  detail,  but 
the  foregoing  will  indicate  generally  how  the  idea  of  local  self- 
government  runs  throughout  the  public  life  of  the  colonies. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  observed  here  that  the  system  has 
grown  like  the  multiplication  of  a  germ  rather  than  as  an  at- 
tempt to  reduce  theories  to  practise.  Australian  colonists  do 
not  yield  blind  obedience  to  doctrinaires  or  theorists,  any  more 
than  to  antiquated  notions  because  they  are  old.  Being  free 
to  do  it  they  choose  whatever  methods  commend  themselves 
as  the  most  convenient  and  best,  making  mistakes,  of  course, 
for  which  they  sometimes  have  to  pay  very  heavily,  and  retain- 
ing in  their  plans  only  what  proves  to  be  serviceable.  The 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  receives  abundant  illustra- 
tion in  their  political  history. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  whatever  is  special  in  this  aspect 
of  Australian  life  cannot  be  attributed  to  lack  of  the  spirit  of 
private  enterprise,  to  want  of  means  for  its  exercise,  or  to 
the  imposition  of  a  veto  upon  it.  While  it  is  true  that  monopo- 
lies find  little  favor,  it  is  also  the  fact  that  there  is  no  clear  line 
where  State  socialism  says  "Thus  far  and  no  farther."  Rail- 
ways are  mostly  public  property,  but  the  mercantile  marine  is 
owned  by  private  firms.  Great  exploring  parties  have  been 
sent  out  at  the  public  cost,  and  also  at  the  expense  of  patriotic 
individuals.  Parliaments  encourage  mining  and  vote  sums 
of  money  to  aid  prospectors,  but  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of 
Australia  is  exploited  by  companies.  The  immense  pastoral 
industry  has  been  built  up  by  the  energy  of  pioneers  and  the 
investments  of  capitalists ;  yet  the  government  assists  this  and 
the  dairying  interest  by  such  means  as  providing  refrigerating 
cars  on  the  railways,  establishing  meat-freezing  works  at  the 
ports  of  shipment,  and  stipulating  for  cold-storage  space  on  the 
mail  steamers.  In  Sydney  the  city  tramways  are  under  the 
railway  department,  but  in  Melbourne  and  Adelaide  they  are 
private  property.  Further  illustrations  might  be  adduced; 
but  these  will  sufficiently  show  that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  limiting  individual  or  private  enterprise,  and  indeed  that 
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such  enterprise,  instead  of  coming  into  collision,  is  interlaced 
with  the  system  of  State  socialism  that  everywhere  prevails. 

The  railway  systems  of  Australia  constitute  the  greatest  and 
most  suggestive  of  the  social  experiments  that  are  being  car- 
ried on.  They  comprise  upward  of  10,000  miles  of  line, 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  considerably  over  £100,000,000. 
These  great  works  form  the  most  valuable  asset  owned  by  the 
several  States,  except  the  waste  lands,  and  it  is  believed  that 
their  present  commercial  value  is  equal  to  the  public  debt. 
Here  and  there  private  lines  have  been  constructed,  but  they 
have  mostly  been  taken  over  one  by  one  and  incorporated  into 
the  State  systems.  Each  colony  has  its  railway  department, 
which  has  all  the  responsibility  of  both  construction  and  man- 
agement. Proposals  for  new  lines  of  railway  have  to  re- 
ceive parliamentary  sanction  before  they  can  be  proceeded 
with.  For  important  extensions  loans  are  floated  to  cover  the 
capital  cost,  which  are  reckoned  in  the  public  indebtedness. 
The  accounts  of  the  department  are  always  kept  separate,  and 
it  is  the  ambition  of  the  authorities  to  show  that  the  railways 
pay  their  way. 

The  construction  of  railways  on  the  land-g^nt  system  has 
occasioned  much  discussion.  That  plan  was  acted  upon  in 
Western  Australia,  and  it  was  included  in  the  policy  of  the 
Queensland  government,  though  not  put  in  operation.  Pro- 
posals for  a  railway  built  on  such  terms  right  through  Central 
Australia  were  considered  and  declined  in  South  Australia. 
The  general  feeling  is  decidedly  adverse  to  creating  a  great 
land  monopoly  and  alienating  so  large  a  portion  of  the  public 
estate.  It  is  held  that  the  country  can  do  better  without  rail- 
ways than  pay  for  them  at  such  a  price,  and  that  where  they 
are  really  required  or  can  be  made  profitable  the  government 
is  competent  to  do  the  work. 

That  there  are  dangers  in  the  present  system  is  not  denied. 
The  introduction  of  political  influence  into  railway  construc- 
tion and  management  produced  in  some  cases  damaging — even 
disastrous — ^results.  It  encouraged  the  people  in  the  several 
districts  and  fheir  representatives  in  parliament  to  clamor  for 
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railways  that  could  never  by  any  possibility  be  made  to  pay. 
A  system  of  log-rolling  was  developed,  and  ministries  could 
not  afford  to  refuse  what  their  supporters  demanded.  At  the 
same  time  a  large  amount  of  patronage  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  certain  gentlemen  who  were  strongly  tempted  to  use  it  in 
a  way  that  would  gratify  influential  constituents.  Australian 
parliaments  and  responsible  ministers  have  kept  themselves 
singularly  free  from  fraud  and  jobbery;  nevertheless,  lines 
were  laid  on  which  the  traffic  will  not  load  one  train  per  week, 
and  the  earnings  scarcely  pay  for  axle-grease.  There  was 
extravagant  expenditure  on  station-buildings,  etc.,  and  the 
entire  service  was  over-manned. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  boards  of  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed and  intrusted  with  full  powers.  On  the  whole,  the 
change  has  worked  well.  Throughout  Australia  the  general 
principle  is  that  new  works  must  be  sanctioned  by  parliament, 
which  submits  the  proposals  to  careful  examination,  and  if 
they  are  approved  provides  the  funds.  After  that  the  ccMn- 
missioners  do  the  rest.  It  is  claimed  that  the  system  works 
better  than  any  other  that  could  be  devised.  Australia  has  no 
water-ways  to  speak  of;  therefore,  railway  lines  from  the  in- 
terior to  the  seaboard  are  of  exceptional  importance.  The 
loss  incurred  by  the  construction  of  rival  lines  is  avoided,  and 
trains  are  run  in  the  interests  of  the  public  instead  of  pro- 
moters and  shareholders.  The  charges  for  freight  and  pas- 
sengers are  kept  down  so  as  to  do  little  more  than  cover  work- 
ing expenses  and  interest  on  capital,  which  secures  the  great- 
est advantages  to  the  users  of  the  railways.  Even  where  an 
actual  loss  is  incurred,  there  are  on  the  other  side  the  settlement 
of  the  country  and  the  development  of  its  resources  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Well-informed  observers  affirm  without  hesi- 
tation that  for  efficiency,  economy,  and  adaptation  to  local  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  the  Australian  railway  service  may 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  other  pa'rt  of  the  world. 
One  thing  is  certain — the  people  have  no  mind  to  change  it  for 
any  other. 

This  subject  has  been  dealt  with    somewhat    elaborately, 
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partly  because  of  its  relative  magnitude,  but  chiefly  because 
the  underlying  principles  and  their  practical  application,  as 
so  far  detailed,  are  the  same  in  many  other  matters,  which 
therefore  may  be  more  briefly  referred  to.  Teleg^phs  and 
telephones  are  in  all  cases  owned  and  managed  by  the  State, 
usually  in  connection  with  the  post-offices.  The  cost  of  the 
service  cannot  be  stated  with  strict  accuracy,  because  of  this 
connection;  but  Australia  has  erected  over  60,000  miles  of 
telegraph  line  at  a  cost  of  between  five  and  six  millions 
sterling,  and  the  business  is  admittedly  well  managed.  The 
climate  of  Australia  and  the  comparative  scarcity  of  good  sur- 
face water  in  the  form  of  rivers  and  lakes  have  rendered  it 
necessary  to  construct  reservoirs  and  other  works  for  the  sup- 
ply of  most  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  These  works  have 
almost  invariably  been  undertaken  by  the  governments,  and 
at  considerable  cost.  Connected  with  them  in  some  cases  are 
deep-drainage  schemes,  and  in  both  scientific  skill  has  been 
successfully  employed.  It  is  remarkable,  as  an  exception,  that 
the  lighting  of  cities  is  performed  by  companies — whether  gas 
or  electric — showing  that  there  is  no  bigoted  opposition  to 
such  a  course.  The  lighting  of  the  coast-line  and  harbors  is 
necessarily  done  by  the  governments  through  the  Marine 
Boards,  but  there  are  both  public  and  private  wharves,  jetties, 
and  docks.  Each  of  the  colonies  has  its  public  works  depart- 
ment, subdivided  into  various  branches  and  with  a  responsi- 
ble cabinet  minister  at  its  head,  which  executes  such  works  as 
are  authorized  by  parliament. 

Education  is  another  department  under  State  control,  and 
the  arrangement  has  succeeded  in  giving  the  colonies  an  ex- 
cellent system  of  primary  instruction,  with  commodious 
schoolhouses,  up  to  date  in  their  appliances,  scattered  all  over 
the  country.  Secondary  education  is  chiefly  though  not  en- 
tirely left  to  private  enterprise,  but  universities  have  received 
liberal  assistance  from  the  State.  Museums,  picture-galleries, 
public  libraries,  schools  of  arts,  mechanics'  institutes,  and  the 
like  are  all  recognized  as  legitimate  objects  for  State  support, 
and  are  wholly  or  in  part  maintained  in  efiiciency  from  the 
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Asyltims  for  the  afflicted,  incurable,  and  insane,  and  benevo- 
lent institutions  for  the  aged,  infirm,  and  poor  are  regarded  in 
much  the  same  way.  There  is  no  uniform  rule  or  practise. 
The  Adelaide  Hospital,  for  instance,  is  so  much  of  a  govern- 
ment establishment  that  the  churches  will  not  make  collec- 
tions for  it  any  more  than  they  would  for  a  custom-house ;  and 
a  recent  squabble,  which  began  with  the  appointment  of  a 
nurse,  threatened  to  overthrow  the  ministry.  But  this  is  an 
exception.  Public  charities,  however,  are  as  a  rule  partly  sup- 
ported out  of  the  general  revenue.  While  this  is  the  case  the 
State  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion.  In  some  of  the 
colonies  State  aid  to  religion  was  continued  for  many  years, 
but  in  all  of  them  it  is  now  abandoned ;  the  voluntary  principle 
is  universal,  and  the  denominations  are  on  an  equality. 

One  outcome  of  State  socialism  as  it  obtains  in  Australia 
should  not  be  overlooked :  It  certainly  fosters  a  disposition  to 
turn  to  the  government  for  help  in  any  emergency.  If  a 
bridge  is  washed  away  by  a  flood  or  a  clock  is  wanted  for  a 
country  post-office ;  if  rust  or  locusts  destroy  the  crops  of  the 
farmers,  or  through  scarcity  of  labor  there  is  distress  among 
the  unemployed,  the  government  of  the  country  is  expected 
to  come  to  the  rescue.  At  one  time  it  is  implored  to  reduce 
the  freights  on  corn-sacks  or  fencing-wire  below  a  paying 
level ;  at  another  to  provide  seed- wheat  for  distressed  agricul- 
turists ;  and  at  a  third  to  start  relief  works,  so  that  unemployed 
labor  may  be  engaged.  When  a  severe  collapse  came  a  few 
years  ago  it  prompted  extraordinary  efforts  to  relieve  the 
congestion  of  idle  workmen  in  the  towns  by  settling  the  people 
on  the  uncultivated  lands.  Village  settlements  were  fotmded 
in  quick  succession.  The  government  chose  what  were  sup- 
posed to  be  suitable  localities,  found  means  of  transport,  pro- 
vided tools  and  appliances,  and  generally  mothered  the  whole 
concern.  This  was  a  social  experiment  on  a  considerable 
scale  and  of  an  extremely  interesting  character,  but  it  has  not 
proved  a  success.  The  communistic  settlements  of  Queens- 
land were  dead  failures.  The  village  communities  of  New 
South  Wales  are  almost  all  broken  up.     In    Victoria    bad 
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judgment  at  the  outset  proved  disastrous  to  several  schemes, 
and  only  a  few  are  surviving.  The  best  chance  was  in  South 
Australia,  where  settlers  on  the  Murray  had  fish,  game,  fuel, 
and  water  at  their  doors.  Scores  of  thousands  of  pounds  were 
expended  with  confessedly  unsatisfactory  results.  Com- 
mtmism  entered  largely  into  all  these  schemes ;  but  it  did  not 
stand  the  test,  and  as  a  working  theory  has  committed  suicide. 

With  all  their  temptations  and  opportunities  to  make  social 
experiments,  Australians  stop  short  at  and  turn  aside  from 
schemes  for  confiscating  property  and  land.  There  are  single- 
taxers  in  all  the  colonies,  but  they  are  regarded  as  dangerous 
faddists,  and  are  neither  strong  nor  progressive.  There  is 
little  prospect  of  a  social  revolution  on  those  lines.  Most  men 
either  hold  or  expect  to  have  property  in  some  form  or  other, 
and  every  adult  male  has  a  vote.  Thus  a  conservative  force  is 
generated  that  effectively  limits  socialistic  movements  within 
a  certain  range,  and  preserves  a  balance  with  which  most 
people  are  fairly  well  content. 

H.  T.  Burgess. 

Norwood,  South  Australia. 


EVOLUTION   VS.   IMPERIALISM. 

IN  the  past,  different  nations  have  had  various  religions  and 
codes  of  moral  law.  Each  people  regarded  its  religion  as 
being  of  divine  origin,  and  hence  given  to  it  from  without  for 
national  and  individual  guidance.  The  natural  consequence  of 
this  belief  in  outside  interference  encouraged  those  mischievous 
tendencies  found  in  every  human  being,  and  each  felt  justified 
in  seeking  to  impose  his  will  upon  his  fellows.  Each  looked 
upon  himself  as  his  brother's  keeper,  and  if  the  brother  resented 
this  interference  moral  suasion  gave  place  to  force;  for  each 
agitator  regarded  himself  as  being  better  able  to  interpret  the 
wishes  of  the  ruling  divinity  than  his  fellows. 

It  is  true  that  theology  has  not  been  the  cause  of  intellectual 
darkness — of  bigotry  and  selfishness — ^but  rather  a  product 
showing  the  existence  of  these  conditions  and  tendencies.  But 
the  religious  idea  has  been  of  g^eat  influence,  not  alone  in  its 
own  domain  but  in  other  realms  of  thought  and  action.  Man 
is  fond  of  using  past  creations  of  his  intellect  as  foundations 
and  buttresses  in  rearing  present  structures  of  thought;  hence 
I  believe  that  a  study  of  religions  will  show  that  religious  in- 
fluences have  been  and  still  are  powerful  factors  in  all  depart- 
ments of  intellectual  activity.  But  gradually  there  has  arisen 
in  the  human  mind  a  doubt  as  to  the  divine  origin  of  religion 
and  ethics.  Darwin's  clear  statement  of  the  law  of  evolution 
has  greatly  aided  in  this  growing  consciousness;  and  now, 
among  scientific  minds  at  least,  it  is  recognized  that  both  re- 
ligion and  ethics  are  wholly  the  outcome  of  mental  develop- 
ment on  the  htmian  plane. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  upon  the  source  of  authority  in 
religions  because  of  the  important  part  played  in  the  world's 
history  by  religious  ideals,  and  further  because  of  the  fact  that 
priest  and  preacher  have  been  only  too  willing  to  follow  the  in- 
junction, "Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,"  even  to  the 
extent  of  a  baptism  by  blood  and  fire.    To-day  imperialism  is 
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welcomed  by  many  preachers  as  a  means  of  extending  the  in- 
fluence of  their  religion. 

This  thought,  which  is  rapidly  spreading,  should  aid  in  dis- 
pelling former  errors  in  regard  to  social  relations  and  cause 
us  to  appreciate  more  clearly  what  evolution  means.  The  basic 
principles  of  evolutionary  science  can  and  should  be  applied 
to  the  solution  of  all  social  questions,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  our 
short-sightedness  and  lack  of  mental  grasp  if  we  limit  their  ap- 
plication to  the  study  of  biology.  Only  when  a  person's  dis- 
satisfaction with  his  environment  is  so  pronounced  as  to  inter- 
fere with  continued  growth  does  he  become  so  affected  that  a 
natural  desire  for  a  change  in  the  environment  arises.  Hence 
it  follows  that  any  attempt  from  outside  sources  arbitrarily  to 
place  the  person  in  a  new  environment  before  his  natural  desire 
for  such  a  change  is  aroused  is  a  mistake,  and  by  disturbing 
the  harmonious  workings  of  Nature  will  only  retard  the  proc- 
esses of  growth.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  civilization 
manifested  at  any  one  time  by  a  people  is  the  highest  type  which 
at  that  time  the  people  is  capable  of  manifesting,  and  force  per 
se  cannot  produce  a  wholesome  change.  Granted  that  neigh- 
boring types  of  progress  may  be  upon  higher  planes,  still  these 
higher  types  are  at  least  temporarily  unappreciable  by  those  in 
the  lower  scale,  and  before  they  can  be  assimilated  a  mental 
change  must  take  place.  Science  has  effectually  destroyed  the 
theological  fall-of-man  theory,  and  instead  tells  us  about  the 
rise  of  man. 

In  all  nations  misdirected  zeal  has  aimed  at  arbitrary  and 
untimely  changes,  but  though  apparently  successful  the  inevi- 
table reaction  has  shown  the  mistake.  In  the  past,  before  the 
evolution  of  life  was  clearly  perceived,  the  zealous  reformer 
may  have  been  pardoned  if,  in  excess  of  zeal  and  disgusted  with 
his  fellows'  apparent  indifference,  he  should  use  force  in  his 
propaganda;  for,  in  spite  of  the  teachings  of  evolution,  man- 
kind quite  largely  still  believes  in  the  efficacy  of  force.  But 
science,  it  seems  to  me,  in  accepting  the  evolutionary  theory  of 
devdopmenty  must  recognize  that  there  is  no  logical  warrant 
fof  i1|lfffflT^"1g  to  superimpose  the  civilization  of  one  people 
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upon  another  through  violence.  The  desire  for  increasing  lib- 
erty of  thought  and  action  has  been  an  inherent  mark  of  the 
rising  man.  If  the  individual  is  not  allowed  freedom  of  choice 
and  action  (within,  of  course,  the  limits  of  freedom  to  all), 
then  he  ceases  to  be  a  free  moral  agent  and  the  growth  of  the 
social  unit  is  retarded.  Mistaken  choices  have  been  and  will 
be  made;  but  natural  law,  through  the  effects  of  its  inevitable 
penalty  for  violation,  proves  to  be  the  best  corrective :  and  the 
zealous  interferer  under  the  guise  of  governmental  force 
should  not  be  permitted  to  compete  with  the  natural  universe. 
Thus  has  mankind  g^own  into  its  own  civilization.  Each  gen- 
eration has  come  into  a  certain  inheritance  and  has  left  to  its 
successor  a  new  heritage  of  struggle  and  growth. 

We  of  the  nineteenth  century  pride  ourselves  upon  our  state 
of  civilization,  and,  looking  about  upon  other  peoples  and  races, 
we  compare  the  contemporary  stage  of  progress  achieved.  We 
find  certain  bodies  of  men  in  a  supposedly  lower  stage  of  de- 
velopment and  seek  to  impose  our  civilization  upon  them.  We 
do  not  stop  to  consider  whether  our  civilization  is  as  well 
adapted  to  these  people  as  to  ourselves;  we  do  not  take  into 
account  the  time  required  by  us  to  reach  our  present  condition ; 
we  do  not  inquire  into  the  varying  effects  upon  life  of  different 
regions  and  climates.  But  we  do  aim  arbitrarily  to  impose  our 
customs,  habits,  and  mode  of  thought  upon  others — ^by  peaceful 
means  if  possible;  if  not,  by  measures  of  force.  We  are  not 
invited  by  the  recipients  of  our  bountiful  (?)  will  to  undertake 
this  office,  but,  leaving  behind  all  codes  of  etiquette,  zealously 
rush  in  where  even  angels  should  fear  to  tread.  Truly,  this  is  a 
"white  man's  burden !" 

How  much  misdirected  energy  might  be  saved  if  mankind 
clearly  perceived  that  in  this  natural  universe  its  units  can  only 
grow  from  stage  to  stage  through  the  peaceful  and  quiet  but 
nevertheless  powerful  processes  grouped  under  the  head  of  nat- 
ural law,  and  that  outside  force  when  applied  is  not  only  wasted 
but  mischievous  I  I  do  not  mean  to  underrate  the  power  of  hu- 
man S3rmpathy  and  helpfulness  in  aiding  individual  progress. 
Such  aid  is  not  merely  permissible  but  a  duty,  if  we  are  actuated 
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by  an  unselfish  and  high  ideal ;  and  our  common  human  nature 
warrants  the  statement  that  the  average  individual  is  not  merely 
grateful  for  but  glad  to  benefit  by  aid  and  advice  tendered  in 
a  tactful  manner  and  offered  in  such  a  spirit  as  to  show  un- 
mistakably that  the  donor  is  actuated  by  purely  altruistic  mo- 
tives. But  when  a  community  or  people  feels  that  another  is 
arbitrarily  endeavoring  to  govern  and  direct  it,  its  inherent  love 
of  freedom  is  outraged,  and  the  outrage  is  very  properly  re- 
sented. The  altruistic  effort  to  uplift  one's  fellows,  unless 
guided  by  bigotry,  never  includes  the  adoption  of  a  "shotgun*' 
or  other  force  policy. 

The  world's  imperialism  does  not  seem  to  be  an  unselfish 
effort  to  aid  peoples  in  a  lower  condition.  If  this  were  not  the 
case,  surely  self-interest  would  long  hesitate  before  it  could  be 
tempted  to  embark  upon  a  policy  calling  for  such  an  expendi- 
ture of  money,  time,  and  blood.  Common  prudence  would  de- 
mand that  the  imperialist  assure  in  advance  those  to  be  affected 
that  his  errand  was  purely  philanthropic ;  that  no  governmental 
control  or  interference  upon  his  part  was  contemplated,  but  in  a 
friendly  and  fraternal  spirit  he  came  to  tender  aid  and  his  more 
mature  advice. 

But,  underlying  the  imperialist's  efforts,  is  there  not  a  lust 
for  power  and  dominion,  for  additional  territory,  for  enforcing 
upon  others  one's  own  social  customs  and  habits  of  life,  and  last 
but  not  least  a  passion  for  a  religious  propaganda — for  com- 
pelling others  to  accept  some  divinely  ordered  religion?  If 
none  of  these  motives  are  at  the  bottom  of  "expansion,"  then 
in  case  of  failure  the  imperialist  could  retire  calmly,  knowing 
that  those  to  be  benefited  had  not  yet  reached  an  evolutionary 
stage  qualifying  them  to  appreciate  the  benefits  offered,  and  as- 
sured that  in  due  time  human  progress  would  effect  its  work. 
But  the  imperialist  cares  not  for  this.  Claiming  to  be  fearful 
that  some  other  country  than  his  own  may  absorb  the  race  or 
races  in  question,  and  thereby  control  territory  that  he  might 
have  possessed,  he  plunges  on,  counting  not  the  cost  to  himself 
and  very  little  of  the  injury  to  the  other.  To  be  able  to  say  of  a 
nation's  territory  that  the  sun  never  sets  upon  it ;  to  think  that 
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here  are  more  millions  to  impose  one's  own  sweet  will  upon; 
to  attempt  to  mold  and  model  others  as  if  they  were  Itmips  of 
clay — ^this  is  surely  an  ideal  worth  all  it  may  cost  to  accomplish  I 
Moreover,  in  the  excitement  of  this  world-chase  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  sufferers  at  home  from  misgov- 
emment — ^to  give  an  allopathic  dose  of  the  expansion  opiate 
which  shall  hush,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  some  of  that  home 
clamor  about  social  abuses  which  so  wearies  the  imperialist. 

After  all,  the  policy  of  imperialism  is  not  a  strange  mani- 
festation upon  the  part  of  humanity.  It  is  still  the  same  old 
spirit  of  force  personified.  In  spite  of  its  boasted  justice  and 
freedom,  mankind's  real  understanding  of  these  two  sentiments 
is  very  imperfect.  Personified  force  has  ever  been  invoked  by 
the  world  as  a  panacea  for  social  ills.  Governments  are  largely 
instruments  of  repression  and  coercion,  and  the  individual  needs 
always  to  wage  a  bitter  political  warfare  against  being  absorbed 
by  the  township,  municipality,  or  State.  The  socialistic  ideal 
has  many  followers.  Reformers,  conscious  of  existing  abuses, 
invoke  the  aid  of  legal  governmental  control  and  seem  to  think 
that  every  wrong  can  be  righted  by  passing  a  new  law.  More 
and  more  do  these  zealous  friends  attempt  to  wrap  us  in  swad- 
dling-clothes of  law  and  government,  and  our  political  surgeons 
watch  the  body  politic  closely,  seeking  to  find  where  a  bandage 
may  be  drawn  more  tightly.  This  wholesale  appeal  to  law  and 
government  only  encourages  the  brutal  force-instincts  of  our 
nature ;  and  is  it  surprising  that  in  so  fertile  a  field  imperialism 
shows  a  sturdy  growth? 

Various  have  been  the  arguments  used  in  attacking  this  ex- 
pansion policy.  Some  point  out  the  cost  of  trying  to  subdue 
unwilling  peoples,  and  others  have  advocated  a  policy  of  non- 
interference because  of  a  general  disinclination  toward  exertion 
of  any  kind.  Possibly  these  and  similar  arguments  have  been 
used  because  of  a  feeling  that  such  concrete  statements  will 
have  most  effect  upon  an  intensely  busy  and  practical  age.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  root  of  this  entire  matter  of  imperialism 
lies  in  a  scientific  study  of  the  world's  history,  and  the  applica- 
tion to  existing  social  problems  of  deductions  from  the  sum  total 
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of  present  scientific  research.  It  is  true  that  this  course  necessi- 
tates painstaking  study  and  will  not  recognize  solutions  founded 
upon  hasty  generalizations,  but  the  opinions  derived  from  such 
research  are  surely  worth  all  their  cost.  In  our  own  country 
the  lack  of  this  cultivated  judgment  is  very  evident.  How 
many  oppose  our  expansion  along  present  lines  abroad,  but 
support  at  home  precisely  those  ideas  and  policies  which  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  imperialistic  passion  I  In  our  country  a  con- 
sideration of  imperialism  is  very  timely;  for  we,  who  were  wont 
formerly  to  sympathize  with  all  peoples  oppressed  by  others 
more  powerful  than  themselves,  and  who  boasted  that  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  contained  our  national  political  creed, 
are  engaged  upon  a  gigantic  attempt  at  imperialism. 

At  the  close  of  actual  hostilities  in  the  late  Spanish  war,  and 
when  our  commissioners  were  appointed  to  arrange  the  details 
of  a  peace  treaty,  public  sentiment  seemed  to  favor  the  retention 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba  but  was  quite  uncertain  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  the  Philippines — even  President  McKinley 
expressing  no  decided  opinion  on  the  matter.  During  the  ne- 
gotiations public  sentiment  seemed  gradually  to  crystallize  into 
a  demand  that  the  latter  group  of  islands  be  also  ceded  to  us. 
It  was  then  said  that  Cuba  should  be  administered  as  a  public 
trust,  and  would  be  given  her  liberty  as  soon  as  the  people 
should  show  C3apacity  for  self-government.  Puerto  Rico 
seemed  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  spoils  of  war,  to  be  con- 
trolled as  we  should  decide;  but  the  Philippine  question  was 
more  perplexing.  Many  urged  that  the  natives  be  given  the 
largest  measure  of  freedom,  as  our  coming  into  military  pos- 
session of  the  islands  was  simply  one  of  the  incidents  of  the 
war  and  not  a  foreordained  intention.  No  clear  and  exact 
statement  was  made  as  to  our  future  relations  with  the  islanders. 
In  our  publicly  expressed  ideas  we  talked  in  vague  generalities. 
Finally  the  Filipinos,  claiming  that  our  motives  were  purely 
selfish,  began  a  war  to  drive  us  from  them  and  to  achieve  abso- 
lute independence. 

The  Philippine  natives  had  been  waging  war  against  Spain 
with  much  hope  of  ultimate  success  and  with  little  expectation 
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of  outside  aid.  When  war  was  declared  against  Spain  by  this 
country,  and  Dewey  won  his  victory,  the  Filipinos  could  not 
expect  that  this  event  should  later  aflfect  adversely  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  ideals ;  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should 
resent  what  they  consider  improper  interference  from  us.  The 
war  in  the  Philippines  is  still  in  progress,  and  doubtless,  if 
sufficiently  prolonged,  the  American  army  will  win  and  succeed 
in  awing  the  natives  into  a  sort  of  subjection.  And  in  this 
cowed  condition  how  easy  for  the  governing  power  to  mistake 
manifestations  caused  by  fear  for  those  of  true  progress!  A 
bundle  of  sticks  may  be  arranged  according  to  one's  fancy;  a 
collection  of  building  materials  may  be  formed  into  such  a  struc- 
ture as  the  architect  desires ;  but  Man,  the  sovereign  animal  of 
creation,  cannot  be  molded  like  clay.  Temporary  expediency 
may  make  him  a  hypocrite,  but  sooner  or  later  the  unchanged 
nature  causes  trouble.  History  records  failure  after  failure  in 
the  uplifting  results  of  coercion,  and  bigotry  and  intolerance 
have  left  a  trail  strewn  with  human  skeletons. 

After  the  time  of  direct  coercion  passes,  the  higher  civiliza- 
tion may  have  its  influence  through  the  practical  daily  life  of 
its  exponents.  This  may  be  the  final  result  in  the  Philippines. 
After  the  natives  have  surrendered,  possibly  our  representatives 
will  be  able  to  make  our  ideas  and  modes  of  life  attractive. 
But  this  cannot  be  called  a  result  of  imperialism.  It  is  rather 
a  good  effect  in  spite  of  the  evils  of  imperialism.  Neither  was 
it  necessary  that  this  initial  "reign  of  terror*'  should  be  passed 
through.  A  few  months  ago  I  was  reading  an  account  of  the 
success  of  some  American  missionaries  in  working  upon  the 
natives  of  a  group  of  islands  belonging  to  Spain  in  the  Pacific. 
These  natives  were  represented  as  being  in  a  more  degraded 
condition  than  many  of  the  Filipinos  at  tlie  time  of  the  first  visit 
of  the  missionaries,  but,  owing  to  the  peaceful  presentation  of 
the  new  ideas,  wonderful  progress  was  making  toward  civiliza- 
tion until  the  work  was  antagonized  by  Spanish  influences.  All 
this  tends  to  prove  the  adage  that  "peace  hath  her  victories  not 
less  renowned  than  those  of  war,"  and  the  power  for  enlighten- 
ment of  patient,  quiet  work. 
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Unfortunately  the  policy  of  imperialism,  not  content  with 
manifesting  its  own  evil  tendencies,  needs  to  be  accompanied  by 
militarism  to  be  successful;  and  then  we  have  that  grotesque 
and  hideous  monster,  the  "honor  of  the  army,"  overshadowing 
the  land  and  seeking  whom  it  may  devour. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  extreme  manifestation  called  "im- 
perialism" may  shortly  subside,  and  that  we  shall  return  to  a 
condition  more  like  our  former  one,  in  which,  occupied  with  our 
own  problems,  we  will  not  have  either  the  time  or  the  desire 
to  display  our  prowess  without  provocation  and  just  warrant — 
and  certainly  not  in  bullying  people  smaller  and  weaker  than 
ourselves.  Let  the  Anglo-Saxon  remember  that,  while  his 
home  should  be  his  castle  even  more  truly  than  it  is  at  present, 
other  people  have  homes — more  rude  perhaps  and  thatched  with 
easily  obtained  tropical  material,  but  nevertheless  these  homes 
may  be  just  as  sweet  to  their  occupants.  Let  the  Anglo-Saxon 
also  bear  in  mind  constantly  his  pride,  when  reading  the  de- 
tails of  his  race's  history,  in  the  g^ave  and  determined  resistance 
his  ancestors  made  against  tyrannous  encroachments  of  other 
peoples ;  and  then,  further,  let  him  strive  so  to  conduct  himself 
that  the  children  of  present  dwellers  upon  India's  coral  strand 
or  the  islands  of  the  sea  may  not  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
glory  in  tlieir  ancestors'  brave  fight  against  his  encroachments. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  world's  civilization  should  have 
outgrown  these  tendencies,  but  they  will  continue  to  manifest 
themselves  in  one  form  or  another  until  the  individuals  consti- 
tuting society  shall  understand  clearly  the  sovereignty  of  each 
and  shall  be  willing  to  grant  to  each  his  proper  measure  of 
authority.  When  a  man  fully  realizes  that  force  may  not  enter 
into  his  social  program,  unless  to  protect  a  proper  individual 
freedom,  then  will  he  look  upon  the  world  in  a  different  light. 
When  he  realizes  that  he  is  simply  a  unit,  to  whom  tlie  same  re- 
spect is  due  as  to  each  of  his  fellows,  then  will  a  voluntary  self- 
restraint  produce  fruits  of  social  good  behavior  far  more  abun- 
dant than  those  produced  by  present  governmental  restraint — 
and  then  only  will  the  individual  be  a  free  being  among  a  mass 
of  free  beings.  J.  C.  Guffin. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


RADICALISM— EAST   AND   WEST. 

DURING  the  last  decade  the  press  and  people  of  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  but  especially  of  the  more 
extreme  Northeastern  States,  have  charged  with  much  con- 
stancy and  recklessness  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  agri- 
cultural States  of  the  Missouri  plains  have  become  possessed 
of  a  pernicious  radicalism — ^variously  characterized  as  social- 
istic, anarchistic,  and  revolutionary.  Previous  to  this  time  it 
had  been  generally  conceded  that  the  people  of  purely  agri- 
cultural regions,  like  that  in  question,  are  conservative  even 
to  the  extent  of  stolidity,  and  that  the  sections  containing  the 
great  towns  and  congested  populations  are  peculiarly  the  homes 
of  unhealthy  and  unsafe  radicalism.  But  in  this  short  period 
tradition,  history,  and  philosophy  respecting  this  matter  have 
been  either  reversed  or  forgotten.  We  have  the  old  question  in 
substance  which  frivolous  or  tricky  courtiers  put  to  King 
Charles — why  in  the  name  of  the  law  of  g^vitation  a  vessel 
containing  water  weighs  no  more  after  live  fish  are  put  into  it 
than  before.  Our  present  question  is  to  be  answered  as  the 
witty  King  answered  the  silly  courtiers,  namely,  by  challenging 
the  alleged  fact. 

The  character  and  acts  of  the  legislatures  of  typical  States 
in  the  two  distinct  sections  of  the  country  alluded  to  should  be 
a  good  index  of  their  dominant  political  and  economic  senti- 
ment. The  enactments  of  the  later  legislatures  of  the  great 
representative  States  of  New  York  and  Illinois  have  been  far 
more  radical,  socialistic,  and  paternalistic — in  character  and 
tendency,  in  kind  and  in  quantity — than  those  of  the  contempo- 
rary legislatures  of  the  typical  States  of  the  Missouri  plains, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  This  allegation  is  especially  true  re- 
garding what  is  known  as  anti-corporation,  anti-capitalistic,  and 
pro-labor  legislation.  During  a  large  part  of  the  ten-year 
period  in  question  the  radical  or  Populist  party  has  controlled 
the  legislatures  of  the  two  States  last  named;  yet  the  present 
laws  of  these  States,  which  include  the  enactments  of  successive 
radical  revolutionary  legislatures  in  relation  to  corporations  and 
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affecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  capital,  are  not  as  radical 
or  progressive  as  similar  laws  commonly  found  on  the  statute- 
books  of  eastern  States.  The  laws  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
relating  to  rates  of  interest  and  the  collection  of  debts  are  con- 
servative and  safe,  and  in  this  regard  have  not  been  substantially 
changed  since  their  original  passage  in  the  days  of  the  old  con- 
servative political  parties.  This  fact  reflects  the  sound  business 
sense  and  self-control,  in  troublous  and  trying  times,  of  the 
people  of  these  western  States.  Reason  taught  them  that  as 
they  must  depend  for  some  time  to  come  upon  loans  of  Eastern 
capital  for  the  development  of  their  industrial  interests,  the 
passage  of  laws  unjust  to,  or  considered  unsafe  by,  the  holders 
of  this  capital  would  be  equivalent  to  killing  the  goose  that  laid 
their  golden  egg ;  and  business  interests  were  never  lost  sight  of 
by  the  controlling  elements  in  these  States. 

The  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  in  1897  are 
a  long  stride  along  the  road  of  radicalism  and  paternalism,  both 
in  regard  to  property  rights  and  to  a  minute  surveillance  over 
the  acts  and  aifairs  of  the  people — far  more  radical  than  those 
of  the  revolutionary  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  enacted  in 
the  same  year.  The  same  allegation  may  be  made  as  to  the 
State  of  Illinois,  in  comparison  with  the  States  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska;  though  Illinois  legislation  has  been  less  radical  and 
paternal  than  that  of  New  York.  The  recently  enacted  in- 
heritance-tax laws  of  New  York  and  Illinois  are  a  far  greater 
stride  along  the  road  to  State  Socialism  than  any  laws  that  have 
been  passed  in  the  western  States  named.  In  short,  more  laws 
interfering  with  and  checking  free  industrial  competition,  or  in 
derogation  of  the  interests  if  not  of  the  rights  of  capital  and 
capitalists,  or  for  the  special  benefit  of  distinct  classes,  or  pater- 
nally seeking  minutely  to  direct  and  control  the  affairs  of  in- 
dividuals— such  measures  as  are  commonly  known  as  paternal- 
istic or  socialistic — were  passed  at  a  single  session  of  the  New 
York  legislature  of  1897  than  have  been  passed  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  all  the  States  of  the  Western  plains  since  so-called  radi- 
cal politics  has  been  dominant  in  them.  Proof  of  this  statement 
might  easily  be  made  by  setting  forth  here  in  contrast  the  sub- 
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stance  of  the  class  of  enactments  in  question  in  all  these  States, 
if  want  of  space  did  not  forbid.  The  statement,  however,  rests 
upon  easily  accessible  records. 

Moreover,  during  the  period  under  consideration,  with  the 
exception,  happily,  of  the  last  few  years,  the  people  of  these 
States  of  the  plains  were  subjected  to  greater  temptation  and 
provocation  to  political  radicalism  than  those  of  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  They  were  grievously  pinched  both  by  the 
generally  low  prices  of  the  products  of  their  farms  and  by  the 
short  crops  due  to  successive  droughts.  Since  these  people  are 
all  dependent  upon  the  leading  agricultural  staples,  which  are 
their  chief  products,  the  adverse  conditions  named  were  univer- 
sally felt.  To  these  natural  causes  of  irritation  there  were  added 
factitious  irritants.  After  many  years  of  economic  blindness, 
the  people  of  these  States  have  of  late  come  to  see  that  since 
a  high  protective  tariff  benefits  some  class  or  section  it  must  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  this  region  of  agricultural  staples.  Since 
in  this  region  there  is  always  a  great  surplus  of  this  class  of 
products,  which  must  find  its  market  abroad,  a  protective  tariff 
that  is  a  fine  imposed  on  foreign  trade  must  take  from  the  value 
or  exchangeable  power  of  the  farmer's  staple  products.  A 
growing  belief  that  the  transportation  and  other  branches  of  the 
distribution  of  such  products  arc  manipulated  by  capitalists  of 
the  East,  and  without  due  or  fair  regard  to  the  rights  or  inter- 
ests of  the  producers,  has  been  a  further  cause  of  irritation  and 
sectional  ill-feeling.  In  such  cases  of  control  over  the  profits, 
and  the  chances  for  comfortable  existence,  of  the  producers,  the 
distance  of  those  in  control  naturally  lends  prejudice  and  provo- 
cation rather  than  enchantment.  When  the  farmer  of  interior 
Nebraska  has  of  late  years  heard  and  read  that  he  lives  in  the 
favored  times  of  marvelous  mechanical  invention,  which  is 
especially  manifested  in  the  business  of  freight  transportation, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  that  while  he  gets  nine  cents  a 
bushel  for  his  corn  (a  ruinous  price)  it  takes  twelve  cents  a 
bushel  to  carry  it  to  the  general  market  at  Chicago,  he  knows 
that  something  is  wrong,  though  he  may  not  be  able  clearly  to 
comprehend  what  it  is  or  to  apply  the  proper  remedy. 
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Why,  then,  have  the  people  of  the  Western  plains  been  more 
conservative  in  spirit  and  in  their  legislation,  in  the  face  of  much 
misfortune  and  some  injustice,  than  the  people  of  the  Eastern 
States?  Because  these  Western  people  are  mostly  owners 
and  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  such  people  are  still,  as  they 
always  have  been,  more  conservative  and  long-suffering 
than  any  other  class.  Thomas  Jefferson's  notions  of 
questions  of  public  interest  were  often  visionary,  even 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  time;  but  the 
justness  of  his  views  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  agricultural 
class  as  citizens  has  been  well  established  by  experience  and  is 
illustrated  by  present  political  conditions  in  the  agricultural 
States.  On  this  subject  Jefferson  wrote:  "Those  who  labor 
in  the  earth  are  the  chosen  people  of  God,  if  ever  he  had  a  chosen 
people,  whose  breasts  he  has  made  his  peculiar  deposits  for  sub- 
stantial and  genuine  virtue.  Corruption  of  morals  in  the  mass 
of  cultivators  is  a  phenomenon  of  which  no  age  or  nation  has 
furnished  an  example."  It  is  in  the  man  that  owns  the  soil  he 
tills  that  the  virtues  of  sturdy  honesty  and  conservatism  most 
abound.  Of  the  farming  population  of  New  York  only  491,283 
own  the  farms  they  till,  while  816,732  are  mere  tenants  or 
renters.  In  Nebraska  124,529  farmers  own  their  farms  and 
82,291  are  tenants.  In  Illinois  386,374  farmers  own  their  farms 
and  391,641  are  tenants.  In  Kansas  181,328  own  their  farms  and 
116,030  are  tenants.  The  relative  real  interest  that  farmers  in 
the  States  named  who  own  their  farms  have  in  them  also 
strongly  favors  the  Western  States.  The  amount  of  mortgage 
debt  to  a  taxable  acre  in  New  York  is  $7.74 ;  in  Nebraska,  $3.52 ; 
in  Illinois,  $4.77;  in  Kansas,  $3.97.  The  real-estate  mortgage 
debt  per  capita  is,  for  New  York,  $268;  Nebraska,  $126;  Illi- 
nois, $100;  Kansas,  $170.  The  percentage  of  real-estate  mort- 
gages in  force  January  ist,  1890,  of  the  true  value  of  all  taxed 
real  estate,  was  in  New  York  10.62 ;  in  Nebraska,  20.03  >  ^  I^^^' 
nois,  12.36;  in  Kansas,  26.83.  The  amount  of  incumbrance 
on  the  value  of  farms  occupied  by  owners  is  in  New  York  43.63 
per  cent.;  in  Nebraska,  32.39  per  cent.;  in  Illinois,  34.63 
per  cent. ;  in  Kansas,  35.99  per  cent.  Of  all  the  farmers  the  per- 
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centage  who  own  the  farms  they  till  is  in  Nebraska  60.21,  and 
in  New  York  37.56.  The  percentage  of  families  of  New  York 
who  own  their  homes  is  29.28;  of  Nebraska,  43.91 ;  of  Illinois, 
43.10;  of  Kansas,  50.15.  While  these  figures  of  the  census  of 
1890  are  not  now  absolutely  correct,  they  make  a  fair  relative 
showing  of  the  facts  in  question. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  the  people  in  the  States  of  the  great 
plains  are,  and  by  right  ought  to  be,  politically  conservative. 
The  Fiske  who  shall  tell  of  the  beginnings  of  these  States  will 
have  to  tell  a  new  and  unique  story.  These  commonwealths, 
unlike  their  elder  sisters  of  the  East,  were  made;  they  did  not 
grow.  They  came  forth  out  of  the  puissant  enterprise  of  rail- 
way corporations  as  Minerva  leaped  from  the  head  of  Jove — 
creatures  of  completeness  and  symmetry  from  a  creature  of 
giant  strength.  They  were  thus  constructed  by  a  commercial 
machine  just  at  the  time  when  the  reign  of  commercialism 
began  to  be  dominant  in  the  country.  Fisher  Ames  had,  from 
his  point  of  view,  said  most  plausibly  in  1791,  "  Ages  must 
elapse  before  the  vast  wilderness  west  of  the  Alleghanies  can 
be  peopled,  and  then  God  only  knows  how  it  can  be  governed." 
The  railroad  that  confounded  this  prophecy  of  Ames's  was  an 
absolute  condition  precedent  to  the  settlement  of  the  Western 
wilderness.  The  plains  of  the  Missouri  valley  possessed,  in  an 
unrivaled  degree,  natural  conditions  for  the  production  of  the 
great  agricultural  staples — hogs,  cattle,  and  corn  and  other 
cereals.  But  these  products  would  be  useless  without  the  rail- 
road to  carry  them  to  the  far-distant  market;  and  they  could 
not  be  won  from  the  soil  until  the  railroad  should  bring  lumber, 
machinery,  and  other  finished  products — ^the  necessary  tools  of 
production.  The  claim  of  the  railway  companies  that  they  were 
the  creators  of  these  States  was  constantly  made,  especially 
by  politicians,  who  in  such  conditions  were  of  course  the  ser- 
vants of  these  corporations ;  and  this  claim  was  tacitly  and  per- 
haps naturally  conceded  by  the  utterly  dependent  people.  By 
natural  assumption  and  natural  acquiescence,  then,  the  people 
became  politically,  in  feudal  phrase,  the  men  of  their  corporation 
over-lord.    Freeman  observes  that  owing  to  the  instinctive  and 
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irrepressible  democratic  spirit  of  the  English  people  and  their 
ancestry,  the  elective  kings  in  England  were  from  the  first 
styled,  not  kings  of  England,  but  kings  of  the  English  people. 
The  people  of  the  States  of  the  Western  plains  have  never  been 
represented  in  the  national  Congress  or  in  the  State  legislatures, 
imtil  recent  years  at  least ;  though  the  States  have  always  been 
so  represented,  for  the  corporations  haye  in  this  respect  been 
the  State.  While  the  railroad  was  the  supreme  over-lord  in 
this  modem  feudal  system,  it  enforced  its  supremacy  through 
an  inferior  lord  over  the  people^— party  organization  and  the 
party  machine.  For  thirty  years  in  these  unfortunate  States 
party  organization  was  the  popular  fetish.  Slavery  to  political 
parties  was  the  natural  outgrowth  also  of  the  civil  war.  The 
passions  and  greed  engendered  by  the  war  gave  party  shibbo- 
leths a  force  and  terror  that  lasted  for  three  decades. 

But  injustice,  public  corruption,  and,  most  of  all  perhaps, 
adversity,  which  had  become  the  ever-present  fact,  over  against 
the  prosperity  which  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  political 
regime  perennially  to  proclaim,  at  length  aroused  a  spirit  of 
irreverence  in  the  breasts  of  those  long  docile  denizens  of  the 
plains.  An  easy-going  sentiment  had  been  carefully  inculcated 
by  corporation  and  party  leaders.  The  beneficent  creator  was 
certainly  capable  of  thinking  for  his  creatures,  and  ought  to  be 
so  minded.  When,  however,  the  people  of  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  the  Dakotas  at  last  began  to  think,  they  were  much  inclined 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Where  they  had  been  dormant  their 
thoughts  seemed  to  take  lessons  from  the  fast  railroad  trains 
that  rushed  over  the  perfect  atid  arrow-lined  road-beds  of  their 
level  country.  In  some  aspects  their  thinking  became  danger- 
ously fast.  This  reaction  was  natural  in  its  manifestations. 
There  was  in  it  much  of  the  enthusiasm  and  something  even 
of  the  excess  of  the  French  Revolution,  whose  causes  and 
inspiration  were  the  same  in  kind  as  the  causes  of  this  revolu- 
tion of  the  plains.  The  whole  responsibility  of  self-government 
was  thus  suddenly  assimied  by  those  people,  and  its  exercise, 
and  particularly  expression  and  speculation  as  to  its  scope,  were 
often  characterized  by  crudities,  innovations,  and  novelties, 
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which  excited  the  derision  of  the  provincial  and  isolated  press 
of  the  Eastern  States  and  provoked  caricature  and  undue 
denunciation  from  the  creatures  and  agents  of  monopolies 
everywhere.  But  notwithstanding  much  wild  and  extravagant 
thought  on  the  question  of  political  wrongs  and  proposed  reme- 
dies, as  has  been  indicated,  the  conservatism  of  these  agricult- 
ural people  asserted  itself  when  they  were  confronted  with  the 
actual  and  serious  business  of  legislation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  people  of  these  Western 
States  have  shown  the  same  lack  of  confidence  in  the  capacity 
and  integrity  of  legislative  bodies  that  is  shown  in  the  severe 
restrictions  upon  their  powers  incorporated  in  the  recent  char- 
ters of  the  great  cities  of  the  country.  The  constitutions  of 
Western  States  adopted  in  later  years  are  about  double  the 
length  of  the  earlier  State  constitutions.  The  additions  to  them 
are  composed  largely  of  inhibitions  of  the  powers  of  the  State 
legislatures  and  of  provisions  or  enactments  usually  left  within 
the  domain  of  the  legislatures  themselves. 

A  proper  understanding  of  the  silver  question  requires  a  con- 
siderable development  of  the  logical  faculty  and  a  dear  under- 
standing of  economic  principles.  These  qualities  not  having 
been  called  for  as  yet,  they  had  naturally  not  been  acquired ;  and 
the  fascinating  fallacies  of  free  silver,  as  taught  by  clever  and 
ambitious  teachers,  found  ready  entrance  into  the  receptive 
minds  and  prejudices  of  the  people.  Misconception,  not  inex- 
plicable or  strange,  mixed  with  a  sense  of  injustice  and  some 
spirit  of  retaliation,  should  explain  the  ready  currency  of  radical 
free-silver  doctrines  among  the  people  of  these  agricultural 
States.  Besides,  the  espousal  of  like  doctrines  in  New  York  and 
Ohio  shows  that  the  difference  in  susceptibility  to  economic 
heresy  between  the  East  and  the  West  is  only  one  of  slight 
degree  and  not  at  all  in  kind. 

An  honest,  rational  undertaking  by  the  proper  authorities 
really  to  regulate  and  control  the  corporate  media  of  transporta- 
tion and,  so  far  as  practicable,  commercial  distribution  in  gen- 
eral, is  an  important  and  pressing  duty  in  the  work  of  restoring 
confidence  in  the  government  and  in  allaying  discontent,  and  so 
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removing  the  impetus  to  or  cause  of  hurtful  or  un-American 
radicalism  so  far  as  it  may  exist  in  the  West.  If  the  struggle 
between  individual  or  popular  interests  on  the  one  hand  and 
combined  capitalistic  interests  on  the  other  is  to  result  in  a 
workable  and  equitable  adjustment  that  shall  leave  a  wholesome 
share  of  individual  freedom  and  activity  unimpaired,  the  credit 
will  be  in  the  main  due  to  the  influence  of  the  inherent,  steady 
conservatism  and  the  abiding  sense  of  justice  of  the  people  of 
the  agricultural  States.  This  influence  will  be  found  to  arise 
in  greatest  vigor  and  purity  from  the  plains  of  the  West,  where 
the  class  in  question  most  abounds.  And  so  if  the  alternative 
calamity  of  successful  stultification  and  oppression  of  the  in- 
dividual by  combined  capital  on  the  one  hand,  or  license  and 
anarchy  on  the  other,  awaits  this  country,  it  will  come  in  spite 
of  these  people  of  the  plains,  who  will  be  found  to  be  the  most 
trustworthy  and  formidable  barrier  to  its  approach. 

Albert  Watkins. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
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THERE  IS  not  a  more  neglected  branch  of  study  than  that 
concerned  with  the  relation  of  amusement  to  ethical  cul- 
ture. The  ideal  of  the  stage,  as  an  educational  and  religious 
force,  which  was  so  fully  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of 
classical  Greece  and  was  so  naturally  and  completely  worked 
out  in  practise  by  her  people,  was  in  less  degree  a  recognized 
factor  in  the  life  of  the  Middle  Ages — ^until  it  was  lost  in  the 
frozen  fog  that  crept  over  the  land  with  Puritanism,  and  doubly 
disappeared  in  the  succeeding  waves  of  materialism  out  of 
which  we  are  just  emerging.  To  the  Greeks  the  theater  was 
the  heart  of  national  life.  Philosophers  like  iEschylus  and 
Euripides  devoted  to  it  the  flower  of  their  genius;  the  priest 
resorted  to  it  for  inspiration,  the  soldier  for  fortitude,  the  sick 
for  healing,  the  statesman  for  wisdom,  and  the  hoi  polloi  for 
that  combination  which  seems  so  strange  to  us — religion  and 
recreation  united. 

In  medieval  times,  when  the  life  of  the  people  was  held  in  the 
hands  of  Church  and  Court,  the  need  of  popular  amusement 
was  recognized  by  both  sides  of  the  dual  power.  In  return  for 
military  service  and  for  taxation,  the  Court  provided  pageants 
for  its  loyal  subjects.  Royal  progresses,  royal  christenings  and 
funerals,  functions  on  every  pretext  and  with  all  the  spectacular 
effect  possible  to  the  age,  served  to  keep  in  good  humor  the 
simple  folk  for  whose  benefit  they  were  provided.  The  Court 
also  took  a  paternal  interest  in  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the 
nation,  prohibiting  some  and  encouraging  others  even  to  the 
extent  of  personal  participation  and  patronage.  Not  to  be  out- 
done, the  Church  had  its  pageants,  its  holy-days  and  holidays, 
its  gorgeous  high  masses,  its  Christmas  mummings  and  its 
miracle  plays :  fantastic  ceremonies — half  pagan,  half  religious. 

Two  generations  ago,  when  the  stern  grip  of  Puritanism  yet 
held  a  lingering  grasp  on  the  land,  the  lyceum  arose  to  supply 
the  growing  demand  of  the  people  for  combined  instruction 
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and  amusement.  The  short  life  of  the  lyceum  ended  when 
cheap  books  flooded  the  country,  and  people  found  it  easier  and 
pleasanter  to  get  their  information  at  home.  To-day  even  the 
preachers,  from  whose  fervid  exhortations  and  condemnations 
our  Puritan  forefathers  apparently  extracted  all  the  excitement 
they  wanted,  find  it  difficult  to  fill  the  seats  of  their  churches. 
An  age  of  growing  individualism  resents  being  preached  at, 
and  has  almost  consigned  the  divine  right  of  ministers  to  ex- 
ploit Divinity  to  the  limbo  where  reposes  the  divine  right  of 
kings  to  govern  wrong;  whilst  one  of  the  prominent  lessons 
left  us  by  Puritanism  is  that  the  excess  or  overflow  of  vital 
energy  persists  in  expression,  and  that  attempts  to  ignore  or 
to  eradicate  it  result  only  in  distortion  and  abnormality. 

Now,  in  the  deadly  dulness  of  a  religious  democracy,  where 
picturesqueness  is  rigidly  excluded  from  the  State,  and  is  by 
their  nature  impossible  to  the  churches,  we  have  a  stage  but 
recently  emancipated  from  the  reproach  of  impropriety — its 
literary  inheritance  unsuited  to  our  age  and  country,  its  tradi- 
tions all  foreign  and  of  the  past.  We  have  a  stage  that  openly 
honors  idle  luxury  and  the  emptiness  of  title  and  aristocracy: 
where  aristocracy  means  not  what  the  word  expresses,  "the 
best  and  noblest,"  but  merely  the  richest,  and  often  the  worst. 
We  have  a  stage  where  the  workers  have  no  place,  where  the 
thinkers  have  no  place,  where  noble  ideals  have  very  little  part, 
but  which  is  chiefly  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  baser,  the  more 
sordid  and  artificial  elements  of  modem  life.  Before  the  stage 
of  to-day  lies  one  of  the  grandest  opportunities  ever  offered  to 
humanity:  that  it  once  more  resume  its  ancient  office,  become 
again  the  educator  of  the  people,  the  best  friend  of  the  prole- 
tariat, remembering  always  that  all  hope  for  art  that  does  not 
rest  on  the  elevation  of  the  masses  is  as  a  house  built  on  sand — 
is  basically  unsound.  The  twentieth-century  stage  must  take 
up  the  mission  that  dropped  from  the  dying  hands  of  Chivalry 
in  the  seventeenth.  It  must  learn  that  the  quest  of  the  Holy 
Grail  is  still  possible  for  the  drama,  as  it  is  still  inevitable  in  the 
heart  and  life  of  every  man.  It  faces  the  future  as  one  re- 
covering from  a  long  iljness,  before  whom  life  lies  mapped  out 
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anew — disabilities,  disparagements,  despairs  forgotten :  the  old 
powers,  the  achievements,  the  career  of  yesterday  beckoning 
with  glowing  aspect  onward  to  the  fields  of  to-morrow. 

The  torch  of  genius  is  not  extinguished,  and  the  opportunity 
of  the  ages  is  still  ours ;  but  reformation  is  successful  in  propor- 
tion to  its  timeliness,  and  a  national  misstep  in  evolution,  in- 

* 

volving  a  blindness  to  manifest  destiny,  is  more  truly  a  na- 
tional reverse  than  a  lost  battle  could  be. 

The  development  of  individuality  has  been  the  object  of  the 
present  cycle,  and  it  has  passed  into  a  new  phase  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  old  individuality  of  the  artisan,  who 
with  a  joyful  independence  labored  at  his  task,  elaborating  the 
details  and  perfecting  the  workmanship  to  the  limit  of  his  skill 
and  knowledge,  finding  in  the  completeness  of  his  work  the 
interest  and  satisfaction  of  life,  and  experiencing  in  some  de- 
gree the  ecstasy  of  creation,  though  that  which  he  made  were 
no  more  than  a  chest  or  a  pair  of  shoes — this  has  passed  away, 
and  the  toilers  of  to-day  are  in  danger  of  becoming  almost  as 
much  machines  as  the  engines  they  attend.  Meanwhile  indi- 
viduality of  thought,  independent  of  authority  and  tradition,  is 
increasing  with  giant  strides.  Men  zvill  think,  and  the  over- 
worked and  underpaid  man,  if  his  brain  be  not  too  near  ossifi- 
cation through  the  monotony  of  his  toil,  will  nourish  thoughts  of 
discontent,  of  hatred,  of  revenge.  The  question  faces  us.  Must 
the  age  of  mechanical  invention  be  also  the  apotheosis  of  com- 
mercial slavery — a  death  in  life  for  the  toilers?  The  solution 
of  the  problem  seems  to  lie,  at  least  in  part,  in  shortening  the 
hours  of  labor  and  providing  for  the  laborer,  in  his  leisure  time, 
amusements  that  shall  be  stimulating  in  a  healthy  way.  The 
first  reform  is  the  duty  of  the  State ;  the  second  is  the  mission  of 
the  Stage. 

In  thousands  of  American  homes  to-day,  the  occasional  visit 
to  the  theater  is  the  one  real  recreation  that  life  affords,  the 
needed  glimpse  into  another  world,  the  necessary  diversion 
from  the  strain  of  daily  life  with  its  heart-breaking  struggles 
for  existence — the  competitions,  cares,  and  disappointments. 
Charles  Wesley  regretted  that  all  the  fine  music  should  belong 
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to  the  devil ;  and  not  less  is  the  need  of  the  stage  for  emanci- 
pation from  the  devil  of  base  ideals  and  expectations — from 
slavery  to  the  lowest  part  of  human  nature:  that  part  which 
asks  scenes  of  depression,  of  crime  and  melodrama.  Is  it  so 
certain  in  the  first  place  that  the  general  public  demand  is  for 
the  low,  the  sensual,  the  horrible  and  monstrous?  Or  is  it  not 
possible  that  the  public  take  what  they  can  get,  and  like  what 
they  are  assured  they  will  like?  It  is  difficult  to  believe  the 
public  taste  to  be  so  debased,  so  prurient,  as  it  is  sometimes 
asserted  to  be,  in  the  face  of  the  instant  success  accorded  any 
bright,  clean,  interesting  play  that  appeals  with  sufficient  force 
to  some  one  of  the  ineradicable  sentiments  or  emotions  of  the 
human  heart;  or  the  enthusiastic  homage  rendered  to  any  act- 
ress who,  with  a  certain  or  even  an  uncertain  amount  of  genius, 
unites  simple  beauty  and  purity  of  life. 

Because  the  stage  makes  its  regular  annual  oflFering  of  Co- 
milles,  Carmens,  and  Mrs.  Tanquerays,  is  it  needful  to  condemn 
all  public  taste  in  art,  literature,  or  music,  as  hopelessly  mere- 
tricious? Music  at  least  must  be  excepted  if  the  experience 
of  an  association  in  a  New  England  town  be  accepted  as  a  test. 
With  the  object  of  giving  the  people  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  best  that  the  world  of  music  afforded,  it  was  arranged  for 
organ  recitals  of  classical  music  by  fine  performers  to  be  given 
free  in  various  churches  throughout  the  city.  Auguries  were 
not  wanting  that  the  beautiful  music  would  find  no  audience; 
on  the  contrary,  however,  large  numbers  of  persons  were  sent 
away  for  lack  of  room. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  new  drama  certain  things  will  have 
to  be  eliminated.  There  will,  for  instance,  be  no  representa- 
tions of  murders,  of  suicides,  of  torture-chambers,  and  no  pain- 
ful death  scenes  dragged  out  with  disgusting  detail  and  realism 
until  the  nerves  of  the  audience  are  all  unstrung  and  their 
health  impaired.  If  such  things  occur  necessarily  in  the  course 
of  the  play  they  will  be  mentioned  or  indicated,  never  illustrated 
or  described.  The  reformed  stage  will  offer  no  object-lessons 
in  vice,  nor  will  it  seek  to  impose  on  its  audience  the  dreadful 
immovable  fear  and  expectation  of  death.     The  teaching  of  re- 
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venge  will  bear  no  part  in  it;  but  the  unity  of  cause  and  effect, 
the  indissoluble  relation  between  the  doer  and  the  deed — ^this 
will  be  shown  as  plainly  as  if  the  Greek  Nemesis  presided  over 
every  stage.  It  will  illustrate  unmistakably  the  truth  of  the 
axiom  that  "all  which  is  hidden  shall  be  revealed;"  that  im- 
patience, indolence  of  mind  or  body,  and  restlessness  publish 
themselves  as  unerringly  to  a  perceptive  eye,  if  not  as  obtru- 
sively, as  do  the  grosser  sins  of  vice,  drunkenness,  or  dishonesty. 
Its  lesson  will  be  unmistakable  that  there  are  no  privileges  in 
the  universe,  and  that  the  broken  man  is  the  man  that  has 
striven  to  break  the  law. 

The  glorification  of  a  fretful  lawless  passion,  or  of  a  Napo- 
leonic crime,  will  be  excluded  from  the  stage  of  the  new  era, 
and  Reason  will  no  longer  be  insulted  by  the  assertion  that 
petty  crimes  are  despicable  whilst  enormous  crimes  are  mag- 
nificent. The  idea  that  work  is  misery,  and  contemptible,  will 
disappear  in  the  evolution  of  the  stage.  It  is  one  of  the  lega- 
cies of  a  materialistic  past — the  past  that  thought  preaching  was 
religion.  The  drama  of  the  future  will  never  preach,  but  it 
will  be  didactic  in  its  essence  as  all  good  art  must  be:  thus  it 
will  exhibit  religion  as  the  art  of  living  by  law,  the  law  of  high 
thinking  and  right  doing,  and,  recognizing  the  fact  that  effort 
(employment)  is  one-half  of  character — ^builds  the  character, 
first  of  the  individual  and  then  of  the  nation — ifrwill  never  show 
the  toiler  despicable  or  ridiculous  merely  because  he  is  a  toiler, 
and  will  paint  no  aureole  round  the  head  of  the  idle  incumbent 
of  inherited  dignities.  Work  even  to  the  young  may  be  made 
as  interesting  as  play ;  in  fact,  children  are  most  happy  in  their 
play  when  they  believe  themselves  to  be  at  work.  Pope,  in  his 
common-sense  fashion,  stated  a  fact  when  he  said — 

"Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest; 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distressed." 

And  the  same  thought  is  conveyed  in  the  modem  maxim  that 
defines  heaven  as  a  place  where  we  are  interested  in  all  that  we 
do,  and  hell  as  a  place  where  we  must  do  the  same  thing  with- 
out interest.  The  new  hero  who  awaits  his  introducer  will 
be  a  worker.    He  will  not  be  the  man  that  wins  laurels  by  the 
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slaughter  of  his  fellow-creatures,  whether  beast  or  human ;  nor 
the  sensual  "gay  Lothario,"  leaving  misery  and  broken  hearts 
in  his  wake ;  nor  the  brilliant  scoundrel  who  makes  vice  appear 
attractive  and  virtue  humdrum.  He  will  be  the  heroic  scientist, 
devoting  his  life  to  the  betterment  of  humanity ;  he  will  be  the 
heroic  physician,  who  braves  death  to  keep  it  away  from  others ; 
the  philanthropist,  who  rescues  brothers  and  sisters  from  de- 
spair, and  fates  worse  than  death;  the  unlettered,  untaught 
man  that  fights  fire  or  earth  or  water,  and  endures  toil,  priva- 
tion, poverty,  and  suffering  in  single-hearted  devotion  to  duty. 
There  is  no  novelty  in  the  thought,  which  yet  will  bear  empha- 
sizing anew,  that  heroism  on  the  stage  is  always  popular;  all 
that  is  needed  here  is  to  broaden  the  general  conception  of 
heroic  action.  The  interest  awakened  by  a  great  social  truth 
objectified  may  be  described  as  seonic.  Ideal  love,  unswerving 
devotion  to  duty,  worthily  presented,  is  as  sure  of  an  ovation 
to-day  as  in  the  age  of  Antigone,  or  of  Sakoontala.  The  vin- 
dication of  Justice  is  a  noble  passion  in  human  nature  that  does 
not  vary  with  the  times.  The  exhibition  of  Fortitude  conse- 
crates the  patient,  daily  life  of  the  people. 

The  new  hero  will  necessarily  carry  his  own  environment 
with  him  onto  the  new  stage,  and  people  will  then  begin  to  real- 
ize that  the  talk  of  the  shop,  the  store,  the  market-place,  the 
field,  the  prairie,  and  the  waterside  is  at  least  as  elevating,  as 
interesting,  and  much  more  naturally  dramatic,  than  is  the  talk 
of  the  club,  the  reception,  or  the  hotel.  The  great  success  of 
plays  like  "Blue  Jeans"  and  "The  Old  Homestead"  shows 
clearly  that  the  heart  of  the  people  is  not,  as  indeed  it  could 
not  be,  divorced  from  the  life  of  the  people.  It  is  but  a  short 
time  since  we  realized  the  idealism  of  a  piston-rod,  of  a  dynamo, 
of  a  locomotive,  of  a  telegraph  wire;  but  already  we  have  out- 
grown the  foolish  old  complaint  that  steam  and  electricity  have 
banished  romance  from  the  world.  The  ideal  aspect ;  the  inner 
heart  of  science;  its  tragedies  and  comedies;  the  pathos  and 
beauty  that  belong  to  the  laboratory,  the  mine,  the  diggings, 
the  ranch,  the  farm,  the  fishing-boat — all  await  the  man  of 
genius  who  shall  come  with  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
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ready  to  tell  what  he  sees  as  he  sees  it  and  win  the  whole  world 
to  stand  by  his  side  and  see  out  of  his  eyes,  as  did  Millet  when, 
with  an  almost  brutal  frankness,  he  painted  the  peasant  of  his 
native  land  as  he  appeared  to  his  peasant  eyes. 

War  and  bloodshed  will  find  no  place  in  the  twentieth-cen- 
tury drama,  as  before  long  they  will  find  none  on  the  stage  of 
the  civilized  world;  and  thus  the  histrionic  will  asstune  its 
proper  place  among  the  arts  and  appear  in  the  vanguard  of 
progress,  instead  of  reluctantly  dragged  along  in  the  rear.  The 
wild  flowers  of  national  life — myth,  legend,  song,  folk-lore — 
will  form  a  part  of  the  dower  of  the  new  drama,  which  will 
lead  us  back,  as  Matthew  Arnold  said  Wordsworth's  poetry  did, 
to  "the  freshness  of  the  earlier  world." 

The  histrionic  art  of  America  must  call  into  existence  the 
drama  that  is  Homeric  in  its  heroism — in  its  force,  fire,  and  hu- 
man interest;  that  is  un-Homeric  in  its  humanitarianism,  its 
altruism,  its  cosmopolitanism :  never  narrowed  to  one  city,  one 
State,  or  one  nation.  The  drama  of  the  future  will  be  Eliza- 
bethan in  its  insight,  its  courage,  its  chivalry,  its  gallantry;  it 
will  be  un-Elizabethan  in  its  breadth,  its  resources,  its  sympa- 
thies, its  unaffectedness.  Its  dramatis  personcs  will  not  be 
tagged  with  a  label — King  Bombastes,  or  the  Marquis  of  Car- 
rabbas — but  will  wear  only  the  royalty  of  their  divine  humanity. 
The  stage  of  the  twentieth  century  will  re-present  the  intense 
ethical  conceptions  of  the  Greeks,  the  humanity  of  Euripides, 
the  uprightness  of  iEschylus;  it  will  be  un-Greek  in  its  ulti- 
mate optimism,  gentler  and  broader  and  kindlier  than  it  was 
possible  for  the  Greek  stage  to  be. 

It  is  true  that  people  cannot  now  be  taught,  as  were  the 
people  of  the  ages  we  are  accustomed  to  call  heroic,  absolutely 
or  principally  through  the  ear.  Such  a  method  would  be  nei- 
ther desirable  nor  possible,  since  the  invention  of  printing  has 
accustomed  the  world  to  teaching  conveyed  in  signs  and  object- 
lessons.  Where  the  ancient  stage  had  one  means  of  expression 
and  influence,  the  modern  will  possess  many,  for  every  play  will 
be  built  scientifically  and  will  conform  to  the  mystical  laws  of 
color,  number,  .and  sound,  which,  unseen  and  heretofore  un- 
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suspected,  yet  underlie  the  manifested  universe — laws  that  rule 
Nature  and  g^ide  human  nature. 

What  hope,  it  will  be  asked,  is  there  for  the  working  of  such 
a  metamorphosis  in  the  face  of  private  interests  and  private 
cowardice?  The  prophecy  has  been  made  that  before  the 
middle  of  the  twentieth  century  many  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment— opera-houses,  academies  of  music,  athletic  grounds,  etc. 
— will  be  provided  at  public  expense.  The  schools  for  train- 
ing artists  and  actors  will  then  be  public  institutions,  free  as 
are  now  our  common  schools,  and  the  only  qualification  for  en- 
trance will  be  ability  of  a  marked  order.  This  will  come  in 
the  ordinary  progress  of  evolution — that  grand  march  of  hu- 
manity which,  within  fifty  years,  has  built  our  public  schools 
and  made  of  them  usually  the  most  imposing  and  expensive 
feature  of  their  town ;  has  made  free  public  baths  and  libraries ; 
and  in  less  than  ten  years  has  given  us  free  kindergartens  and 
lecture-courses,  and  is  now  on  the  verge  of  widely  extended 
municipal  ownership  in  different  directions.  In  such  practical 
fashion  our  rulers  have  expressed  their  conviction  that  educa- 
tion and  hygienic  facilities  for  the  people  are  necessary  to  the 
well-being  and  even  to  the  continued  existence  of  a  republic. 
The  recognition  of  the  ethical  and  educational  value  of  amuse- 
ments is  but  one  short  step  further.  Free  amusements  will  al- 
ways be  cheaper  in  the  end  than  free  prisons  and  poorhouses. 
The  new  version  of  the  old  aphorism  will  be,  "Let  me  make  the 
amusements  of  the  people  and  I  care  not  who  may  make  their 
laws'* 

Limited  in  aspiration  and  effort  to  the  slow  growth  of  hu- 
manity, the  expression  of  any  ideal  will  come  by  degrees  that 
often  appear  painfully  slow.  Yet,  though  far  off  it  may  seem 
to  be,  in  the  near  future  shines  the  realization  of  this  nine- 
teenth-century ideal — a  theater  where  the  actors,  the  audience, 
tlie  very  hall  shall  be  in  harmonious  vibration:  a  conditioned 
stage  with  a  conditioned  audience.  In  the  erection  of  such  a 
playhouse  only  the  true  artist  could  bear  a  part.  From  the 
architect  to  the  laborer,  the  men  who  worked  upon  it  would 
have  turned  their  backs  forever  on  the  baser  side  of  life ;  would 
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have  realized  that  work  worthily  performed  becomes  worship; 
would  have  formed  a  conception  of  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
and  have  realized  that  fear,  worry,  despair,  treachery,  violence, 
and  melancholy  are  only  different  ways  of  spelling  the  one 
word  selfishness.  Such  a  theater  would  have  to  be  built  like 
Solomon's  Temple — without  the  sound  of  a  hammer,  •.  e.,  by 
men  of  peace,  in  days  of  peace,  with  thoughts  of  peace.  It 
would  have  to  be  isolated  and  insulated:  isolated  from  all 
strife,  struggle,  and  competition,  if  such  still  pollute  the 
atmosphere  of  its  far-off  city;  apart  from  centers  of 
traffic,  from  railroads  and  the  noise  and  bustle  of  commercial- 
ism, situated  in  parks  or  woods,  where  the  tones  of  Nature  and 
of  art  might  blend  in  one  harmonious  whole  to  the  God  of 
beauty  and  harmony.  It  would  have  to  be  insulated  by  an  in- 
terior lined  with  glass  and  silk — ^non-conductors  that  would  not 
retain  the  personality  of  the  audience.  The  ceilings  would  be 
of  transparent  blue,  like  the  dome  of  Nature ;  the  light  diffused 
from  invisible  centers;  the  walls  draped  in  shades  and  tints  of 
yellow. 

An  ideal  resembling  this  in  some  points  has  already  been  par- 
tially realized  through  the  genius  of  one  man,  under  the  favor 
of  one  sovereign.  In  the  coming  century  it  will  approach 
nearer  perfection  through  the  mysterious  forces  working  for 
progress  under  the  scepter  of  the  American  people.  All  the 
changes  implied  in  a  great  national  movement,  for  pure  and 
elevating  public  entertainment,  are  not  more  wonderful  than 
would  have  seemed  to  our  forefathers  those  wrought  by  the 
locomotive,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  or  the  printing-press. 
With  the  abundant  if  somewhat  latent  musical  ability  of  the 
American  people,  and  their  unique  inventive  genius,  the  reduc- 
tion of  artistic  theories  to  practise  is  but  a  matter  of  demand 
and  supply.  The  capacities  for  expression  through  light,  color, 
sound,  motion,  and  rhythm  are  yet  ung^essed ;  but  we  shall  have 
spiritual  music,  entrancing  eloquence,  rhythmic  motion,  and 
triumphs  of  thought-expression  when  we  want  and  claim  them. 

Above  all,  the  artists  of  the  new  time  will  understand  the  sui- 
cidal power  inherent  in  all  meannesses — in  jealousy,  envy,  and 
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competitions.  Esprit  de  corps,  which  now  belongs  almost  ex- 
clusively to  bodies  of  men  banded  together  for  purposes  of  de- 
struction, will  become  the  rightful  property  of  artists  and  edu- 
cators working  together  in  the  interests  of  humanity.  Dream- 
ers and  visionaries  all  men  are  called  who  hope  and  plan  for 
the  betterment  of  the  race;  but  the  dreamers  and  visionaries 
march  in  the  vanguard  of  progress,  with  the  prophets  and  seers 
who  lead  the  human  army.    For — 

"Dreams  are  half  deeds,  and  this  solid  earth 
Is  built  on  visions.  Wherefore  let  no  scorn 
Greet  those  who  in  the  darkness  watch  for  dawn." 

Helen  Potter. 
Passaic  Bridge,  N,  /. 
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I.    ''free  silver''  and  the  wage-earner. 


THE  wage-earner  is  an  important  part  of  the  social  organism, 
and  his  interest  is  not  unlike  that  of  its  other  elements. 
But,  as  it  has  become  somewhat  of  a  habit  to  consider  related 
sections  of  the  larger  unit  separately,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
look  at  the  free-coinage  proposition,  both  in  its  general  and 
more  specific  aspects.  It  is  a  specious  and  superficial  political 
economy  which  assumes  that  the  community,  as  a  whole,  is 
made  up  of  opposing  classes  whose  interests  are  naturally  an- 
tagonistic. On  the  contrary,  the  social  organism  is  like  the 
human  body,  in  that  either  prosperity  or  adversity  is  general, 
rather  than  limited  or  local. 

In  a  proposed  brief  outline  of  the  reasons  why  the  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver,  at  the  ratio  of  i6  to  i,  would  be  disastrous 
to  all  classes  and  to  all  legitimate  business,  attention  will  be 
called  only  to  a  few  simple  and  fundamental  principles  that  will 
be  easily  recognized.  The  treatment  often  accorded  to  this  topic 
is  a  mixture  of  sophistical  theory,  pessimism,  and  class  preju- 
dice, which,  instead  of  being  instructive  to  the  average  man  who 
seeks  to  find  the  simple  truth,  leaves  him  greatly  befogged.  Its 
spirit  is  destructive  rather  than  constructive.  Doubtless  most 
of  the  advocates  of  "  free  silver  "  are  honest  and  sincere,  but 
they  have  evolved  a  sentimental  and,  to  them,  a  captivating 
philosophy  that  leaves  entirely  out  of  the  account  natural  laws 
and  principles,  which  in  their  tendency  and  working  are  as 
irrepealable  as  gravitation  or  the  tides.  When  attention  is 
once  called  to  them  they  are  so  plain  as  to  be  almost  self-evident. 
Bimetalism  has  an  attractive  sound,  as  a  theory,  but  a  real  and 
technical  double  standard  is  impossible  when  the  two  currency 
metals,  in  their  conventional  ratio,  vary  in  value  more  than  a 
fractional  part  of  one  per  cent.  The  dearer  will  then  become 
premium  funds,  and  cease  its  function  as  money.  But,  if  a 
practical  bimetalism  be  defined  as  the  concurrent  circulation  of 
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two  metals,  we  now  have  that  condition.  There  is  but  one  way 
in  which  this  is  possible.  By  a  natural  law,  even  in  the  absence 
of  specific  legislation,  when  the  national  honor  makes  the  dearer 
metal  virtually  the  standard,  a  considerable  volume  of  the 
cheaper  can  be  floated  at  a  parity  through  the  conceded  privilege 
of  exchangeability.  This  is  what  enables  the  silver  dollar,  now 
intrinsically  worth  less  than  one-half  the  standard  dollar,  to 
circulate  at  the  same  valuation.  There  are  two  metals,  but  only 
one  standard.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  have  two  different  bushels 
or  yard-sticks  as  two  monetary  standards.  Only  the  present 
limited  coinage  of  silver— even  though  the  past  accumulation 
be  large — secures  the  practical  equality. 

The  governmental  stamp  upon  a  disk  of  metal  is  primarily  a 
certificate  of  its  weight  and  fineness.  In  itself  it  adds  no  value, 
except  as  it  confers  the  privilege  of  an  interchange  with  some- 
thing else  of  higher  value.  So  long  as  an  inferior  thing  can  be 
freely  exchanged  for  a  superior,  it  will  be  its  equal  through 
the  aid  of  an  artificial  element  that  consists  of  that  privilege. 
No  governmental  fiat  can  create  value.  A  purely  fiat  currency 
might  have  some  value  conferred  upon  it  by  being  made  receiv- 
able for  national  dues,  but,  lacking  a  redeemable  basis,  it  could 
never  be  otherwise  than  artificial  and  uncertain.  Unless  kept 
in  very  restricted  volume,  it  would  invariably  depreciate  from 
the  real  monetary  standard.  Value  is  value  because  it  costs 
something.  If  free  silver  coinage  were  even  in  uncertain  pros- 
pect, the  mere  anticipation  would  result  in  silver  monometalism. 
At  the  first  dawn  of  such  a  condition  the  gold  would  disap- 
pear, and,  as  a  nation,  we  would  have  the  tremendous  accumu- 
lation of  the  silver  of  the  world  dumped  upon  us  at  twice  its 
real  or  world  value.  There  would  be  no  practicable  way  of 
keeping  it  out.  During  the  weary  months  and  years  of  the 
transitional  period,  universal  panic,  confusion,  and  disaster 
would  reign,  and  such  a  loss  of  confidence  always  bears  most 
heavily  upon  the  manual  laborer  and  salaried  man.  Business 
would  be  stagnant,  labor  a  drug,  and  loss  or  ruin  universal. 

All  experience  and  analogy  confirm  these  statements.  The 
few  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  would  be  the  bonanza  mine- 
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owner,  the  wrecker,  and  the  unscrupulous  speculator.  The 
former  could  exact  two  prices  for  his  silver  product,  and  the 
latter,  through  short  selling  and  superior  skill,  might  prosper 
as  well  in  the  midst  of  general  disaster  as  of  prosperity.  Con- 
fidence in  the  present  and  future  stability  of  values  is  always 
the  mainspring  of  business  and  enterprise.  The  bare  possi- 
bility of  an  impending  silver  degradation  during  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1896  will  be  recalled  as  having  caused  a 
great  rush  of  American  securities  back  from  Europe,  a  terrible 
decline  in  values,  and  disaster  in  general.  The  present  col- 
lective prosperity,  great  demand  for  labor  at  increasing  wages, 
and  improving  values  for  the  products  of  farm,  forge,  mine, 
and  factory,  are  largely  due  to  the  confidence  that  comes  from  a 
sound  currency  having  for  its  basis  the  standard  recognized  by 
all  the  leading  commercial  nations.  The  world  is  virtually  but 
a  larger  unit,  and  for  a  single  nation  to  disregard  this  fact 
would  be  as  futile  as  an  attempt  to  lift  a  few  square  miles  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  above  the  general  level  and  keep  it  there. 

In  the  case  of  a  monetary  revolution  through  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  national  currency  to  a  silver  basis,  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  after  a  few  transitional  years  of  panic,  disaster, 
ruin,  and  stagnation  there  would  finally  come  an  inflation  of 
nominal  (not  real)  values.  Note  how  this  would  affect  the 
wage-earner !  History  uniformly  shows  that,  during  periods  of 
inflation,  wages  and  salaries  are  the  slowest  and  last  things  to 
rise  to  a  complete  adjustment.  Conmiodities  are  the  first  to 
respond.  The  wage-earner  would  be  a  direct  loser  by  inflation, 
because  everything  he  is  obliged  to  purchase  would  advance 
much  faster  than  his  wages.  It  would  also  intensify  the  pres- 
ent social  and  economic  inequality.  After  the  disastrous  period 
of  transition  had  finally  passed,  the  owner  of  a  million  dollars^ 
worth  of  property  would  nominally  possess  a  valuation  of  say 
two  millions.  Note  the  proportion :  The  million  becomes  two, 
while  the  man  who  had  nothing  would  have  twice  nothing  I  It 
is  true  that  in  reality,  and  by  the  world's  valuation,  the  million 
of  property  would  not  be  increased,  but  locally,  and  relatively  to 
the  wage-earner,  the  very  inequality,   already  so  abnormal. 
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would  be  doubled.  Of  all  men,  the  wage-earner's  interest  lies 
most  strongly  in  the  direction  of  a  sound  and  stable  currency. 
Does  he  want  the  purchasing  power  of  his  wages  cut  in  two 
through  the  influence  of  unsound  money?  Distrust  and  friction 
always  bring  "hard  times." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  not  long  ago  the  standing  argument 
of  the  advocates  of  "free  coinage"  was  that  the  limitation  of  sil- 
ver, and  the  present  virtual  gold  standard,  would  produce  an 
unending  fall  of  prices.  Exactly  the  reverse  has  taken  place. 
Thus  the  very  basic  principle  of  the  silverite  philosophy  is 
proved  by  experience  to  be  fallacious.  However  great  a  volume 
of  currency  might  be,  distrust  and  a  lack  of  confidence  would 
make  it  practically  scarce.  The  condition  is  noted  by  the  super- 
ficial observer,  while  the  cause  hidden  behind  it  is  often  unsus- 
pected. The  average  rate  of  interest,  which  is  really  the 
price  of  money,  with  temporary  exceptions,  has  declined  during 
the  last  twenty  years  in  about  the  same  proportion  that  wages 
have  advanced.  The  total  circulation  per  capita  has  increased 
steadily,  as  has  also  the  purchasing  power  of  wages.  Any 
free-coinage  experiment  would  at  once  result  in  silver  mono- 
metalism  and  a  silver  basis,  and  under  such  a  regime  foreign 
exchange  would  speedily  approximate  one  hundred  per  cent, 
premium,  and  all  imported  goods  and  domestic  necessities 
would  double  in  apparent  price  to  the  wage-earner. 

The  annual  production  of  gold  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  both  gold  and  silver  twenty  years 
ago.  The  output  of  a  single  small  district — that  of  Cripple 
Creek — ^has  increased  from  $60,000  in  1891  to  $18,000,000  (esti- 
mated) in  1899,  and  it  bids  fair  to  continue  to  gain.  Modem 
methods  of  mining  and  extracting  gold  have  been  so  won- 
derfully improved  and  perfected  that  a  general  and  continual 
expansion  of  world-values,  even  on  a  gold  basis,  is  now  pre- 
dicted by  some  able  economists.  But,  as  the  movement  is  uni- 
versal, the  relativity  among  nations  will  not  be  disturbed.  The 
temporary  cessation  of  supplies  from  South  Africa  will  be  but 
incidental  and  have  little  effect  upon  the  general  trend  and 
situation.    Economic  peace  and  harmony  are  at  the  foundation 
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of  all  real  prosperity.  The  credit  of  States  and  nations  and  the 
rate  at  which  they  can  borrow  money  vary  with  the  ethical  and 
economic  honor  of  the  people.  From  the  nation  down  to  the 
individual,  it  is  not  only  good  principle  but  good  policy  to  keep 
the  credit  high.  Where  this  is  the  case,  capital  is  attracted,  and 
in  such  localities  becomes  cheap  and  plentiful.  Every  degree 
of  the  element  of  doubt  adds  directly  to  the  rate  of  interest  at 
which  money  can  be  had,  in  an  increasing  ratio.  Nothing  is 
more  permanently  harmful  to  the  debtors  of  a  State  than  special 
legislation  theoretically  in  their  favor. 

In  more  primitive  times,  owing  to  permanent  distrust,  trans- 
actions were  at  once  closed  with  real  rather  than  representative 
money.  But,  with  the  growing  of  the  modern  commercial  spirit 
and  a  higher  civilization,  there  has  been  a  general  increase  of 
confidence.  This  has  formed  a  basis  for  credit,  through  the  use 
of  which  both  domestic  and  international  commerce  has  enor- 
mously increased.  It  has  also  furnished  a  field  for  the  uni- 
versal use  of  bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  checks,  bills,  and  other 
representatives  of  real  money.  So  long  as  there  is  no  doubt 
in  regard  to  ultimate  redeemability,  almost  an  unlimited 
amount  of  business  can  be  transacted  with  monetary  representa- 
tives. But  with  the  prevalence  of  any  unsound  financial  theo- 
ries, present  or  prospective  faulty  legislation,  or  any  sort  of 
departure  from  the  conservative  solidity  as  to  basis,  apprehen- 
sion begins  and  real  money  is  demanded  because  redeemability 
is  open  to  some  degree  of  doubt.  Confidence  forms  the  key- 
stone in  the  arch  of  prosperity. 

The  latest  returns  from  the  Transvaal,  previous  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  show  that  the  gold  product  for  nine  months 
ending  September  30th  reached  a  total  value  of  $69,516,973. 
This  is  only  $8,553,788  less  than  the  output  for  the  full  year 
of  1898,  and  is  $12,798,294  more  than  the  total  for  1897.  With 
the  wonderfully  rich  discoveries  in  the  Klondike,  British 
Columbia,  Australia,  and  unnumbered  other  places,  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  total  stock  of  gold  on  hand  will  rapidly 
and  continuously  increase  in  the  future.  Aside  from  the  small 
fraction  of  the  product  used  in  the  ornamental  arts,  the  great 
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bulk  remains  on  hand,  and  does  not  disappear  like  the  less  pre- 
cious metals. 

Natural  law  and  evolution  would  indicate  that  with  the 
immense  modem  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  greatly  aug- 
mented volume  of  commerce,  there  would  be  a  corresponding 
tendency  toward  a  more  valuable  and  concentrated  monetary 
basis.  Among  barbarous  tribes  the  currency  is  ccnnposed  of 
beads  and  shells;  and,  as  ascending  steps  in  civilization  are 
taken,  iron,  copper,  nickel,  silver,  and  gold  come  respectively 
into  relative  use  in  an  advancing  order  of  value.  Evolution  is  a 
universal  principle.  Things  that  are  cumbersome  ^and  ineffi- 
cient are  continually  being  displaced  by  those  of  greater  per- 
fection. There  is  really  nothing  more  strange  or  revolutionary 
in  the  recent  basal  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  than  in  that  of 
electricity  for  horse-power,  or  railroad  service  for  that  of  the 
stage-coach.  Where  wages  are  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
cents  a  day,  as  in  China,  small  copper  coins  of  trifling  value 
can  still  be  utilized ;  but,  with  the  advance  of  values  and  civiliza- 
tion, improved  tools  and  instruments  are  a  natural  accom- 
paniment 

No  metal  can  really  become  a  standard  unless  it  possesses 
international  acceptability.  There  are  no  walls  between  nations, 
and  the  commercial  world  is  the  only  practical  unit.  Under 
modem  conditions,  different  countries  are  near  neighbors, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  disregard  the  action  of  the 
others. 

The  "silver  question"  has  no  class,  partizan,  or  sectional  sig- 
nificance. The  whole  country  would  suffer  and  become  finan- 
cially disorganized  by  a  drop  to  silver  monometalism.  This  is 
as  true  of  the  poor  as  of  the  rich,  of  labor  as  of  capital,  of  the 
agriculturist  as  of  the  manufacturer,  and  of  Colorado  as  of 
New  York.  In  the  case  of  the  greatest  general  inflation,  which 
was  during  the  civil  war,  wages  and  salaries  were  the  slowest 
and  last  things  to  rise  to  the  full  proportion  of  material  prod- 
ucts. A  sound  and  stable  financial  system  is  advantageous  to  all 
sections.  Any  theoretical  diversity  of  local  or  sectional  interests 
is  the  result  either  of  demagogism  or  of  ignorance. 
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The  principles  regarding  money  and  coinage  that  have  been 
outlined  are  true  because  they  are  natural.  With  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  artificial  elements  that  have  been  injected  into  the 
subject  by  sectionalism,  partizanship,  and  prejudice,  diflScul- 
ties  vanish,  and  unity  and  harmony  are  seen  to  be  reasonable. 

Henry  Wood. 

Boston,  Mass. 


II.    Why  We  Use  Metallic  Money. 

RATIONAL  people  have  a  well  understood  reason  for  every 
act  they  perform.  When  they  make  use  of  an  article,  they 
know  why  they  do  so — why  they  use  one  article  or  tool  in 
preference  to  another.  But  probably  not  one  man  in  a  hundred 
can  give  a  rational  explanation  of  the  reason  why  gold  and  silver 
are  almost  exclusively  used  as  a  basis  for  currency,  or  money. 
The  majority  accept  the  strained  and  beclouded  reasons  put  into 
the  mouths  of  political  charlatans  by  their  masters,  who  prate 
of  "  good  money,"  "  sound  money,*'  etc.,  Httle  thinking  that  all 
such  talk  is  nonsense  to  intelligent  men  who  have  studied  the 
question  closely  enough  to  see  through  the  deep  scheme  that 
has  raised  these  metals  to  the  false  position  they  occupy. 

There  was  an  original  reason  for  exalting  these  metals  to  their 
sovereign  power,  entirely  disconnected  with  present  conditions 
or  institutions,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  find  out  what  this 
reason  was.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  dawn  of  civilization  and  see 
if  we  cannot  discover  the  true  origin  of  the  use  of  these  metals 
as  money,  and  the  original  incentive  that  suggested  it. 

The  earliest  form  of  exchange  was  barter — the  exchange  of 
one  article  for  another  directly.  As  civilization  advanced,  and 
the  demands  of  the  people  became  larger  and  more  varied,  this 
system  of  barter  proved  too  inconvenient  and  cumbersome.  Tlip 
idea  of  a  medium  of  exchange — a  convenient  representative  of 
any  kind  of  commodity — was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  this 
steadily  developing  demand.  Various  materials  were  resorted  to 
at  different  times  and  in  various  countries:   among  the  most 
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savage,  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  flint  arrow-heads,  etc. ;  among 
pastoral  people,  oxen  were  used,  and  the  Greek  coins  bear  evi- 
dence of  this.  Other  materials  used  as  money  at  different  times 
were:  leather,  cowry  shells,  and  the  shells  of  periwinkles  and 
clams ;  wampum  and  beads  among  the  Indians ;  cakes  of  tea  in 
India ;  the  bark  of  th^  mulberry  tree  in  Qiina ;  of  no  late  date, 
tobacco  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  codfish  in  Massachusetts ; 
salt  in  Abyssinia;  nails  in  Scotland;  iron  in  Sparta;  lead  in 
Burmah ;  and  bullets  in  the  New  England  colonies.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  materials  resorted  to  at  different  times  and  in 
Warious  parts  of  the  world.  However,  all  these  materials  failed 
tp  meet  the  requirements  of  the  dominant  classes — for  the 
reason  that  they  were  too  easily  accessible  to  the  people  and  too 
generally  distributed,  making  it  impossible  for  them  to  be 
monopolized  and  absolutely  controlled. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  time  of  which  we  speak 
was  in  the  earliest  eras  of  civilization.  This  was  a  primitive 
age,  and  the  only  form  of  government  yet  developed  was  des- 
potism. The  masses  were  densely  ignorant  and  in  an  equal 
degree  sunk  in  superstition.  The  will  of  the  monarch  and  that 
of  their  deities,  expressed  through  their  priestly  class  (always 
one  of  the  instruments  of  despotism),  was  the  only  law  they 
knew.  These  ignorant  and  superstitious  beings  had  access  to 
the  soil  and  its  products  only  through  the  ruling  power,  which 
retained  whatever  of  these  was  beneficial  to  itself  and  aided  in 
its  perpetuation.  Among  these  reservations  were  the  royal 
sacred  metals — gold  and  silver.  These  were  the  especial  prop- 
erty of  the  despot  and  his  priestly  allies,  and  inaccessible  to  the 
pec^le  on  pain  of  extreme  punishment — often  death.  The 
primary  cause  of  this  reservation  grew  out  of  superstition,  and 
in  this  way :  One  of  the  earliest  forms  of  religion  was  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun.  The  similarity  in  color  between  gold  and  the 
sun  led  to  the  belief  among  sun-worshipers  that  gold  was  in 
some  mysterious  way  generated  by  the  sun,  or  was  of  solar 
origin;  hence  it  was  held  not  only  as  sacred,  but  as  Embolic. 
Round  tablets,  disks,  and  other  articles  of  gold  were  placed  in 
the  temples,  symbolizing  the  sun-god.     The  worship  in  some 
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portions  of  the  world  was  gradually  transformed  from  the  sun- 
symbolic  representative,  and  gold  became  a  royal  and  sacred 
metal — prized  above  its  utilitarian  value. 

Pindar,  five  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Christ,  invoking 
Theia,  the  mythological  mother  of  the  sun-god,  exclaimed: 
"  Through  thee  it  is  that  mortals  esteem  mighty  gold  above  all 
things  else !" 

The  worship  of  the  sun  was  not  confined  to  the  Asiatic 
nations.  Races  of  whom  they  had  no  knowledge,  and  conse- 
quently with  whom  they  had  no  intercourse,  worshiped  the 
same  deity.  The  people  of  the  Western  continent,  then  un- 
known to  the  people  of  Asia,  bowed  down  in  adoration  before 
the  same  great  orb.  However,  the  people  may  have  been 
descendants  of  Asiatics  who  had  wandered  forth  ages  before 
from  their  original  home,  bearing  with  them  the  racial  super- 
stition, and  in  the  lapse  of  time  had  forgotten  their  origin. 
But  this  is  a  question  for  the  ethnologist.  We  know  that 
the  Peruvians,  before  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards,  were  sun- 
worshipers,  and  believed  the  gold  found  among  their  moun- 
tains to  be  the  sun's  tears,  and  held  it  sacred  accordingly. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  primitive  man,  stronger  in 
imagination  than  in  reason,  was  struck  with  the  grandeur  and 
beneficence  of  the  great  source  of  light.  Realizing  that  through 
its  influence  his  animal  senses  were  gratified;  that  during  its 
absence  he  shivered  with  cold  and  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger; 
that  when  it  displayed  its  power  all  Nature  smiled  and  brought 
forth  its  fruit ;  that  when  winter  wrapped  the  world  in  ice,  and 
the  sun  withdrew  his  warmth,  all  Nature  seemed  to  die :  was  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  untutored  savage  should  bow  down 
and  worship  that  power  which  seemed  to  command  both  life 
and  death? 

Wherever  the  sun  was  worshiped,  golden  ornaments  were 
deemed  the  most  appropriate  and  acceptable  in  the  temples. 
The  "sun-stuff"  (gold)  was  given  by  the  votaries  and  accepted 
by  the  priests  as  the  greatest  and  best  gift.  From  the  sun- 
worshipers,  the  superstitious  regard  for  gold  passed  to  the 
devotees  pf  other  religions,  and,  in  the  ceremonial  worship  of 
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their  divinities,  ornaments  and  offerings  of  gold  were  always  a 
conspicuous  and  important  feature.  In  the  conception  of  all  the 
various  religionists,  gold  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the 
surroundings  of  their  deities  and  their  accompaniments.  Golden 
thrones,  crowns,  scepters,  and  various  other  paraphernalia  are 
common  in  the  description  of  all  deities  and  their  habitat.  Even 
in  our  own  religion,  the  early  devotees  gave  vivid  descriptions 
of  such  thrones  and  crowns,  and  golden  harps  and  golden  wings 
of  the  angels.  Even  the  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem  are 
golden. 

This  is  a  sufficient  suggestion  as  to  how  gold  became  imbued 
with  the  atmosphere  of  sanctity  and  mystery  that  it  held  for 
ages  even  after  civilization  had  made  great  progress.  The 
further  study  of  this  subject  will  be  found  full  of  interest,  but 
does  not  concern  our  immediate  purpose. 

What  has  been  said  of  gold  is  true  of  silver,  only  in  a  less 
degree — the  latter  metal  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  moon 
as  gold  bore  to  the  sun.  As  the  moon  was  only  a  secondary 
deity,  of  course  its  complementary  metal  was  secondary.  With 
this  knowledge  of  the  relative  status  of  the  so-called  precious 
metals,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  they  were  finally  settled 
upon  by  the  despots  of  Asia  as  the  material  of  which  the  medium 
of  exchange  should  consist.  These  despots  had  constantly  in 
mind  the  perpetuation  and  increase  of  their  power,  and  the 
maintenance  intact  of  existing  conditions  and  institutions.  It 
was  gradually  becoming  more  difficult  to  maintain  their  advan- 
tages by  force,  and,  as  they  were  constantly  devising  new  means 
for  preserving  these  advantages  and  increasing  their  power  over 
the  masses,  this  conception  was  a  master-stroke  of  policy.  The 
mines  being  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  the  priests  holding 
the  entire  bulk  of  the  available  metal  (Church  and  State  being 
one  entirety),  by  utilizing  these  metals  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  dominant  classes — the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  priests — ^to  fix  all  values  and  actually  control 
the  entire  product  of  the  industry  of  the  population.  These 
clever  financiers  evidently  realized  the  advantage  to  themselves 
which  the  control  of  the  volume  of  currency  would  give.    No 
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Other  conceivable  measure  could  have  placed  in  their  hands  the 
vast  power  thus  secured,  or  so  certainly  insure  its  perpetuation 
in  the  hands  of  their  descendants. 

Thus  it  was  that  gold  and  silver  became  the  money  metals 
in  Asia,  and  the  object  of  their  use  was  without  question  the 
perpetuation  of  the  power  of  the  dominant  class.  The  use  of 
these  metals  as  money  b^^an  in  Asia  at  an  early  date.  Their 
first  use  in  the  form  of  coins  is  ascribed  to  the  Lydians — about 
a  thousand  years  before  Qirist.  Others  ascribe  it  to  the  people 
of  Argos.  At  any  rate,  the  use  of  the  crude  metals  was  estab- 
lished prior  to  this  date — long  before  even  eastern  Europe  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  dim  dawn  of  enlightenment  just  be- 
ginning to  dispel  the  night  of  slavery  in  Asia.  The  ignorant 
masses  of  Asia,  through  generations  of  training,  came  to  con- 
sider this  financial  system  as  legitimate  and  entirdy  natural — 
when  they  thought  of  it  at  all. 

The  use  of  the  metals  in  this  manner  gradually  spread  from 
Central  Asia  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  through  the 
agency  of  the  Phoenicians.  These  were  especially  a  commercial 
and  maritime  people,  and  established  themselves  upon  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  before  the  time  of  Abraham.  They  used  gold 
and  silver  in  exchanges  in  his  time — nearly  a  thousand  years 
before  the  Trojan  war.  Abraham  paid  for  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah  for  a  burial  place  in  metal  money — when  the  Greeks  were 
still  in  a  state  of  comparative  barbarism. 

The  Phoenicians  began  to  traffic  with  the  islands  in  the 
Grecian  archipelago  near  the  coast,  and  were  the  fi^'st  people 
with  whom  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  ever  held  commercial 
intercourse.  Through  this  traffic  with  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Greeks  learned  the  use  of  metal  money.  The  native  traders 
sold  to  the  Phoenicians  for  gold  the  products  of  the  country, 
which  were  brought  to  them  by  the  inhabitants,  pajring  for 
them  this  same  Phoenician  gold.  Gradually,  in  this  way,  gold 
brought  from  Asia  became  the  medium  of  exchange  in  Greece. 

The  commercial  class  alone,  coming  in  contact  with  the  source 
of  supply,  of  course  controlled  the  volume  of  the  metal  money 
and  fixed  all  valuer— absolutely  controlling  the  condition  finan- 
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cially,  and  through  the  financial  condition  socially  and  to  a 
great  extent  politically,  of  the  producing  (or  industrial)  masses. 
Certainly  this  commercial  class  realized  the  great  advantage 
they  enjoyed,  which  gave  them  immense  influence  with  the 
ruling  political  power;  and  it  was  an  easy  step  to  secure  the 
control  of  whatever  mines  were  developed  within  the  area 
over  which  they  ruled.  Thus  the  commercial  class  gradually 
developed  into  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  finally  into  the  aristo- 
cratic, which,  continuing  to  control  the  ro)ral  metals  and  through 
them  the  volume  of  money,  absdutely  controlled  all  values  and 
all  the  products  of  industry.  It  being  impossible  for  the  people 
to  secure  any  of  this  currency  except  through  the  class  that 
controlled  it,  it  is  easily  seen  how,  by  making  money  scarce  and 
dear,  they  could  (i)  compel  the  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  products  of  their  industry,  (2)  absorb  their  sub- 
stance, and  (3)  compel  them,  ignorant  as  they  were,  to  assume 
obligations  impossible  of  fulfilment  that  placed  them  in  a  condi- 
tion of  virtual  slavery. 

By  contracting  the  volume  of  money,  or  at  least  holding  it  to 
a  limited  volume,  the  people,  unable  without  it  to  secure  the 
necessities  of  life,  were  OMnpelled  to  assume  obligations  to  be 
niet  by  future  labor  to  maintain  their  families ;  and  these  obliga- 
tions were  secured  by  pledging  their  homes  and  finally  selling 
their  wives  and  children  into  slavery.  By  this  means  alone  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  of  Lacedaemonia  were  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  diattel  slaves  at  the  time  of  Lycurgus — about 
eight  hundred  >-ears  before  Christ.  Revdution  was  under  way 
when  L}xurgus  by  his  reforms  abolished  the  system  and  recon- 
structed the  Sute — and  it  rose  to  the  pinnacle  of  power  in 
Greece.  Three  hundred  years  later,  at  the  time  of  Solon,  a 
similar  condition  \\"as  reached  through  the  money  system.  In 
Attica  \^'ar  was  about  to  burst  forth  between  the  masses  and 
the  rich.  Solon,  bv  wise  reforms,  avoided  the  coQision  for  a 
time,  but  he  failed  to  change  the  money  system  and  it  produced 
the  same  result  as  before :  and  time  and  again  the  same  cause 
brought  on  strife  and  bloodshed  in  Greece. 

From  Greece  there  passed  into   Italy   the  colonists   from 
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whom  grew  that  giant  among  nations,  the  Roman  Empire, 
which  by  its  conquests  carried  its  civilization  and  its  institutions 
throughout  Europe.  Among  these  institutions  was  the  metallic 
money  system;  and  this  throughout  all  the  changes  and 
advancement  of  European  civilization  has  remained  practically 
unchanged  to  the  present  day  in  its  vicious  and  oppressive 
possibilities — 2,  blot  of  primeval  barbarism  upon  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  intelligence  of  the  world  has  been  directed  toward  the 
problem  of  production.  Methods  of  production  have  been 
multiplied  and  improved  until  the  power  of  man  seems  almost 
unlimited  in  this  direction.  Means  of  intercourse,  of  travel, 
and  of  transportation  have  been  discovered,  the  world  has 
progressed  with  mighty  strides  since  the  breaking  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  race  has  been  too  absorbed  in 
the  great  work  it  has  accomplished  to  give  attention  to  other 
matters.  But  the  time  seems  now  at  hand  when  this  problem 
will  be  taken  up  and  this  stain  of  barbarism  wiped  from  the 
escutcheon  of  modem  progress. 

The  volume  of  money  metals  being  limited,  the  class  that 
controls  them  to-day  possesses  identically  the  same  power  as 
did  the  controlling  classes  under  the  despotisms  of  Asia,  the 
crude  republics  of  Greece,  the  empire  of  Rome,  or  the  feudalism 
of  medieval  Europe. 

J.  A.  Collins. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE   COLLEGE  OF   COMMERCE. 

A  COLLEGE  of  Commerce  was  organized  in  the  University 
of  California  over  a  year  ago.  The  work  of  instruction 
in  this  University  is  distributed  into  courses  of  study  called 
"colleges,"  and  the  college  of  commerce  is  coordinated  with 
eight  other  previously  existing  colleges.  Like  the  other  col- 
leges, it  has  its  minimum  of  prescribed  general  studies;  its 
quota  of  so-called  "group  electives/*  which  form  the  student's 
characteristic  work,  and  its  quota  of  "free  electives,"  chosen 
with  full  liberty  by  the  student. 

The  curriculum  of  the  colleges  expects  to  include  as  dis- 
tinctive subjects:  economic,  legal,  political,  and  geographical 
studies,  technological  studies  concerning  transportation,  and 
technological  studies  concerning  the  materials  of  commerce. 
Among  the  economic  studies  may  be  mentioned:  the  general 
principles  and  theory  of  political  economy;  labor  and  wages; 
theory  and  practise  of  exchange;  theory  of  value;  markets; 
currency;  banking;  transportation;  industrial  and  commercial 
organization;  corporations;  communication;  insurance;  con- 
sumption, and  the  principles  of  demand  and  storage ;  commer- 
cial usages  of  different  countries;  public  finance;  statistics; 
economic  history. 

Besides  giving  instruction  in  such  courses  as  these,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  college  will  carry  on  continuous  investigations 
in  all  the  movements  of  trade;  in  transportation,  communica- 
tion, exchange,  finance,  banking,  and  insurance;  in  markets, 
products,  and  prices :  in  short,  in  all  the  conditions — legal,  po- 
litical, economic,  and  physical — ^upon  which  trade  depends. 
It  is  intended  that  the  results  of  these  general  investigations 
shall  be  published  for  the  use  of  the  community,  and  that 
special  investigations  shall  be  undertaken  from  time  to  time  in 
response  to  the  demands  of  the  community. 

The  establishment  of  this  college  of  commerce  is  a  sign  of 
our  broadening  horizon — educational  and  material.  That  the 
first  such  college  should  be  established  in  California  is  per- 
haps significant  of  the  fact  that  we  here  look  out  across   the 
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new  commercial  ocean  to  the  inviting  fields  of  the  Orient.  But 
the  movement  is  also  in  accordance  with  both  the  general  tend- 
ency of  education  and  the  special  development  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  This  general  tendency  is  to  make  miiver- 
sities  respond  more  closely  and  completely  to  all  the  activities 
of  life  that  surround  us.  And  for  the  rational  discussion  of 
the  causes  that  originate  and  develop  its  institutions,  the  temper 
and  spirit  of  California  life  must  be  taken  into  account.  For 
the  institutions  of  California,  and  chief  among  them  the  State 
University,  have  characteristic  qualities  that  differentiate  them 
from  those  of  other  communities.  While  there  may  be  piece- 
meal or  wholesale  importations  irom  abroad,  nevertheless  the 
flavor  of  the  country  is  ere  long  imparted  to  the  foreign  growth, 
and  it  soon  partakes  of  the  spirit  of  the  place.  The  idea  be- 
comes modified  in  its  new  social  and  physical  environment. 

Particularly,  the  University  of  California,  with  all  its  debt 
to  other  communities,  may  be  said  to  be  of  native  growth.  The 
"university"  idea  is,  of  course,  here  as  everywhere,  of  the  same 
origin ;  and  the  actual  institution  here  has  a  multitude  of  sur- 
vivals, additions,  and  appendages,  more  or  less  good  and 
desirable,  which  show  its  relationship  to  like  institutions  of 
both  former  and  present  times.  But  its  spirit  and  its  develop- 
ment show  it  to  be  peculiarly  consonant  with  its  environment. 
This,  however,  has  not  come  through  any  process  of  in-breed- 
ing, for  its  faculty  is  gathered  from  far  and  wide.  Provincial- 
ism has  never  controlled  its  policy.  But  an  amalgamating 
spirit,  for  the  most  part  unconscious  and  unobserved,  has  ever 
been  at  work  upon  the  many  diverse  component  minds  and 
elements  of  the  University,  shaping  the  institution  into  a  com- 
plete and  symmetrical  growth  of  its  own. 

This  college  of  commerce,  then,  so  far  as  it  is  a  departure, 
is  such  only  as  a  new  branch  is  a  departure  in  the  life  of  a  tree. 
This  new  element  of  our  education  is  in  entire  conformity  with 
our  university  organization.  And  it  illustrates  the  ready 
adaptability  of  this  organization  to  new  requirements.  It  illus- 
trates, further,  the  capacity  of  the  California  spirit  to  appre- 
hend and  respond  to  the  demands  as  they  arise  of  intellectual, 
social,  and  industrial  progress. 
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The  University  of  California  has  ever  striven  to  minister  to 
the  intellectual  needs  of  the  community  and  to  the  two  leading 
industries  of  the  State — agriculture  and  mining.  It  has  like- 
wise aimed  to  educate  skilled  engineers  and  to  nourish  and 
promote  science  in  many  of  its  departments.  It  has  attempted, 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  contribute  to  the  rational  solution 
of  great  social  questions.  But  the  prominent  sides  of  its  ac- 
tivity have  been  in  the  historical  discussion  of  science,  whether 
natural  or  social,  and  in  the  application  of  science,  especially 
physical,  to  the  practical  utilities  of  life.  Each  of  its  existing 
colleges  may  be  said  to  have  a  twofold  purpose:  (i)  To  or- 
ganize, teach,  and  promote  the  knowledges  specially  under  its 
charge;  and  (2)  so  to  train  men  and  women  that  they  will  be 
able  to  use  these  several  knowledges  as  a  means  of  their  own 
livelihood  and  for  the  betterment  of  society. 

Now,  the  college  of  commerce  has  the  same  twofold  purpose. 
Under  its  faculty  will  fall  the  exploitation  of  all  the  subjects 
that  come  under  the  larger  name  of  commerce,  as  well  as  the 
duty  of  equipping  and  training  the  persons  that  are  to  engage 
in  commercial  life.  It  has  taken  upon  itself  a  duty  of  supreme 
importance.  Looking  at  the  organization  and  spirit  of  the 
University  of  California,  we  do  not  see  how  it  could  have 
evaded  the  responsibility  of  taking  hold  of  this  side  of  social 
life.  But,  in  undertaking  this  work,  it  undertakes,  in  large 
measure,  to  answer  for  the  future. 

Commerce  lies  at  the  root  of  social  conditions.  All  our 
modem  society  rests  upon  modern  commercialism.  The 
amendment  of  commercialism  will  be  the  measure  of  social  im- 
provement. The  university  that  establishes  a  department  of 
commerce  throws  itself  right  upon  the  battle-lines  of  the  con- 
tending forces — strangling  conservatism  and  far-reaching 
revolution.  Universities  have  contributed  much  to  emancipa- 
tion of  thought  and  to  political  freedom.  But  real  political — not 
to  say  general  social — freedom  cannot  subsist  together  with 
economic  enslavement.  A  university  that  supports  a  college 
of  commerce  undertakes  the  work  of  economic  emancipation. 

William  Carey  Jones. 

The  University  of  California. 
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NO  line  of  thought  or  work  is  isolated ;  no  question  stands 
alone.  Interwoven  through  the  vast  fabric  of  human 
affairs  the  diverse  threads  of  thought  come  together  in  varying 
relations ;  and,  though  seeming  but  a  tangle  at  close  range,  this 
wonderful' weave  expands  to  larger  view  into  the  harmonious 
design  of  evolution.  The  labor  question  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  As  provision  for  physical  wants  is  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem of  material  existence,  and  culture  and  development  of  the 
higher  nature  are  limited  to  the  margin  of  time  free  from  the 
struggle  for  bread,  this  struggle  so  interpenetrates  all  other 
spheres  of  influence  that  it  exceeds  the  limits  of  the  economists 
and  becomes  a  moral  and  religious  theme  for  those  who  would 
uplift  himianity :  surely  not  least  of  all  for  ministers  of  the  Christ 
who  provided  as  well  for  the  material  as  the  spiritual  needs  of 
his  hearers.  He  did  not  forget  the  multitude's  hunger,  or 
expect  to  satisfy  it  with  hope  of  heaven,  but  supplemented  les- 
sons of  love  and  faith  with  loaves  and  fishes.  "  Shall  the  ser- 
vant be  greater  than  his  Lord  ?"  The  importance  of  their  divine 
calling  did  not  blind  the  Apostles  to  the  significance  of  the  labor 
problem  when  they  said :  "  Neither  did  we  eat  any  man's  bread 
for  naught,  but  wrought  with  labor  and  travail  night  and  day 
that  we  might  not  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you.  Not  because  we 
have  not  power,  but  to  make  ourselves  an  example  unto  you  to 
follow  us." 

It  is  the  economic  condition — the  means  by  which  men  get 
their  bread — which,  more  than  anything  else,  influences  their 
characters,  individually  and  nationally.  The  pages  of  history, 
presenting  a  moving  picture  of  humanity's  condition  under  a 
varying  status  of  progress  and  civilization,  show  ever)rwhere 
the  imprint  of  the  toiler's  hand.  Indeed,  the  industrial  ques- 
tion so  modifies  all  other  features  as  to  become  the  expression 
upon  the  face  of  life. 

Never  since  the  passage  of  that  first  labor  law,  "  In  the  sweat 
of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,^'  has  man  so  nearly  worked  out 
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his  material  salvation  as  to-day,  with  an  abundant  earth  yield- 
ing food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  with  rapid  transportation  bring- 
ing the  ends  of  the  earth  together,  and  with  the  aid  of  increas- 
ing perfection  of  labor-saving  machinery.  But,  when  to  the 
gains  of  science  we  add  vast  sums  and  improved  methods  for 
reform  and  charitable  work,  and  yet  fail  to  keep  pace  with 
increasing  ignorance,  degradation,  and  want,  we  seem  to  be 
"  ever  learning  but  never  able  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth."  Evidently  our  efforts  to  educate,  uplift,  and  relieve  are 
but  pruning  off  the  branches  of  the  fault  and  leaving  the  root 
untouched.  The  discouraging  failure  of  Christianity  to  Chris- 
tianise is  largely  influenced  by  the  neutralizing  effect  of  the 
bread-struggle  upon  its  teachings.  It  is  vain  to  preach  the 
Golden  Rule  one  day  in  the  week  while  the  competitive 
scramble  the  other  six  overshadows  the  higher  teaching  and 
becomes  the  accepted  standard.  Business  men  frankly  assert 
that  the  Golden  Rule  is  impracticable,  forgetting  that  the 
rulings  of  Christ  do  not  admit  of  amendment,  and  that  faulty, 
changing  human  law  must  give  way  when  it  conflicts  with  the 
unalterable  principles  of  Divine  teaching.  It  is  well  to  preach 
the  law  whose  whole  fulfilment  is  "loving  one  another;"  but 
also  to  use  voice  and  vote  to  establish  industrial  conditions 
wherein  one  can  afford  to  love  his  neighbor  is  still  better. 

In  abnormal  social  as  in  diseased  physical  conditions,  confu- 
sion arises  from  mistaking  symptoms  for  the  organic  fault; 
while  a  knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  of  patholc^ — 
as  simple  as  comprehensive — explains  the  apparent  contradic- 
tions of  superficial  symptoms  by  showing  they  have  a  relative, 
not  fundamental,  value  in  the  case.  The  vexed  question  of 
want  in  the  midst  of  plenty  is  unanswered  by  changes  in  the 
tariff,  or  in  the  money  system,  or  by  restricted  immigration,  or 
by  limiting  production,  or  other  panaceas  of  the  politicians; 
it  is  merely  a  problem  of  simple  division  and  just  distribution. 
It  is  necessary  to  know  the  principles  of  simple  division  before 
attempting  the  higher  arithmetic.  If,  given  a  definite  number  of 
people  and  enough  to  supply  their  wants,  we  fail  to  work  out 
the  simple  problem,  why  wonder  at  failure  to  handle  the  un- 
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known  quantities  of  a  spiritual  world  with  whose  basic  prin- 
ciples of  love  we  are  proved  ignorant  by  our  brother's  need? 
The  present  laws  of  distribution  are  neither  mathematical  nor 
divine,  and  by  encouraging  the  stronger  man  to  take  his 
brother's  coat  and  cloak,  without  asking,  they  are  essentially 
immoral.  Duty  demands  that  each  man  array  himself  posi- 
tively upon  the  humanitarian  side,  for,  by  neutrally  avoiding  a 
decision,  they  "who  are  not  for  it  are  against  it." 

In  this  enlightened  age  one  may  no  longer  hope  that  contem- 
plation of  another  world  will  excuse  his  neglect  of  this.  Man's 
threefold  nature  requires  development  along  the  triple  planes  of 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  being;  but  he  must  perfect  the 
lower  nature  if  he  would  free  the  higher  from  its  overwhelming 
influence.  Vain  will  be  the  speculations  about  the  "  God  whom 
he  has  not  seen  "  until  he  learns  to  love  the  "  brother  whom 
he  has  seen."  There  is  no  question  without  an  answer — ^no 
problem  without  a  solution;  and  the  sincere  need  but  ask  to 
receive,  and  but  seek  to  find.  The  problems  of  this  world  are 
neither  beneath  our  notice  nor  beyond  our  comprehension,  and 
they  will  wait  upon  our  attention.  "  Know  ye  not  that  we  shall 
judge  angels?  how  much  more  things  that  pertain  to  this  life?" 
It  is  not  the  caprice  of  a  loving  Father  that  produces  so  much 
material  suffering,  but  the  breaking  of  divine  laws  of  love  and 
justice.  The  want  and  injustice  upon  this  fair  green  earth  are 
made  by  man,  and  by  him  must  they  be  unmade,  for  he  "  must 
work  out  his  own  salvation."  What  is  life  for  if  not  to  learn? 
And  why  try  to  evade  the  lesson  of  our  day,  when  only  by 
knowledge  of  and  harmony  with  the  divine  law  can  we  over- 
come suffering?  Of  what  use  are  the  capabilities  of  the  human 
mind  and  heart  if  not  to  right  the  wrongs  produced  by  human 
ignorance  and  selfishness  ?  And  upon  what  planet  and  at  what 
time  are  they  destined  for  use  if  not  here  and  now  ? 

The  condition  of  the  laborer  has  fluctuated  throughout  the 
ages,  but  the  broad  purposes  of  evolution  are  woven  through  all 
time  in  progressive  lines.  To  place  men  in  harmony  with  the 
evolutionary  action  is  the  secure  course  for  the  individual  and 
for  society,  for  the  law  of  evolution  is  inevitable  whether  man 
wisely  work  with  it  or  foolishly  oppose  it.    His  ignorance  does 
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not  lessen  the  suffering  produced  by  inharmony  with  it,  though 
it  blinds  him  to  the  cause  of  his  pain.  To  avoid  learning  a  law 
offers  no  protection  from  its  workings,  for  natural  law  is 
impartial  and  disregards  no  man,  however  much  he  ignores  it. 

"  In  the  beginning,^'  God  completed  the  creation  with  man 
and  gave  him  "  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  the  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing;"  but  the  injunction  to 
subdue  the  earth  did  not  mean  that  he  shotdd  subjugate  his 
brother.  Man's  primal  inheritance  held  potentially  all  that 
science  and  invention  have  or  will  discover ;  and  freedom  from 
the  taskmaster,  Ignorance,  was  to  come  through  Knowledge, 
which  should  become  an  incentive,  a  pleasure,  and  a  power. 
"  Know  ye  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free,"  applies 
alike  to  material  and  spiritual  things.  It  is  knowledge  of  the 
truth  of  material  laws  that  g^ves  the  modem  motive-power  by 
chaining  the  lightning,  harnessing  Niagara,  and  making  skilled 
fingers  of  metal  and  wood  to  do  man's  work.  It  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth  that  "moreover  the  profit  of  the  earth  is  for  all" 
that  will  yet  free  men  from  the  unjust  laws  that  allow  a  selfish 
minority  to  control  the  "profit  of  the*  earth"  for  themselves 
while  their  brothers  want.  And  spiritually  it  is  a  realizing 
knowledge  that  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  "  that  will 
free  the  sacred  silence  from  the  cries  of  oppressor  and  op- 
pressed. 

Injustice  cheats  the  robbed  of  his  due  and  the  robber  in  his 
higher  nature,  which  gains  most  in  loving  his  "  neighbor  as 
himself."  Justice  is  the  pivot,  with  human  selfishness  at  one 
pole  and  divine  sacrifice  at  the  other.  Man  is  not  less  bound 
by  ties  of  blood  to  kin  than  by  the  ties  of  his  nature  to  man- 
kind. He  may  not  separate  his  interests  from  the  least  of  his 
brothers :  for  though  he  outdistance  the  majority  intellectually, 
physically,  and  financially,  it  is  by  the  loving  hand  of  help  to 
those  below  that  he  will  uplift  his  own  spiritual  nature. 

"The  Holy  Supper  is  kept  indeed 
In  whatso  we  share  with  another's  need : 
Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share, 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare." 

One  must  question  the  design  of  the  Deity  to  deny  the  social 

organism,  or  to  suppose  that  any  man  is  superfluous  or  of  less 
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account  than  the  sparrows — or  the  speculators.  Each  individual 
contributes  to  the  completion  of  some  stage  of  progress,  and 
advance  to  higher  planes  is  best  secured  by  helping  advance  the 
whole  series.  The  struggle  of  souls  differs  not  in  kind  if  in 
degree.  He  that  seeks  to  gain  material  benefit  by  robbing  his 
fellow-men  of  opportunities  to  work  out  the  possibilities  of 
their  natures  stands  in  his  own  light  spiritually ;  and  the  pulpit 
that  sanctions  the  system  quotes  the  Master  in  preaching  and 
questions  him  in  practise. 

"  Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,"  and  the  burden  of  the 
hungry  cry — consciously  or  unconsciously — is  for  food  for  the 
higher  nature ;  for  liberty  to  express  himself;  for  a  chance  to  be 
a  man,  not  a  machine  bound  to  a  master's  task.  What  equality 
of  opportunity  may  do  is  foreshadowed  in  the  distorted  lines 
of  oppressed  life  from  the  Old  World  which  have  expanded 
under  broader  opportunities  in  the  New,  and  to-day  make  up 
the  composite  of  the  typical  American  character — head  of  the 
coming  race ! 

No  one  because  of  his  wealth  is  free  from  obligation  to  the 
worker,  for,  in  the  last  analysis,  all  wealth  is  the  product  of 
labor.  A  man  may  be  blinded  to  this  truth  by  a  selfish  satisfac- 
tion with  his  position  and  a  legal  indorsement  of  it;  but  a 
review  of  the  origin  of  wealth  makes  it  apparent  to  any  seeking 
mind.  The  earth  contains  the  elements,  which  are  changed 
and  rearranged  until  they  reach  the  states  of  grain  and  flesh 
and  cotton  and  wool  and  metal  and  wood;  but  they  are  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  only  when  human  labor-power  has  brought 
them  into  service.  The  force  of  Niagara  is  a  fact  of  countless 
years;  its  value  dates  from  the  application  of  human  labor- 
power,  which  in  this  generation  makes  it  turn  the  wheels  of  the 
modem  machine.  The  human  labor-power  embodied  in  the 
air-brake  has  put  a  value  on  the  atmosphere,  which  was  called 
the  freest  of  things.  Fortunate  mining  operations  may  pay  a 
thousand  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested,  but  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  depends  upon  the  labor  expended  in  seeking 
them;  and  the  price  is  not  set  by  the  lucky  finder,  but  is  aver- 
aged by  the  labor  of  the  unsuccessful  miner.  The  workers  in 
mills,  factories,  etc.,  add  to  the  value  of  the  raw  material  by 
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their  labor.  The  inheritance  of  wealth  does  not  change  its 
origin,  whether  it  was  produced  by  agriculture,  manufacturing, 
mining — or  even  by  the  sale  of  slaves.  The  virgin  soil,  the 
closed  manufactory,  the  unworked  mine,  and  the  idle  slave 
prove  a  source  of  outlay  rather  than  income:  it  is  the  active 
human  labor-power  that  produces  value.  The  salaried  positions 
are  supported  by  wealth  originated  in  useful  toil.  The  boasted 
independence  of  higher  education  rests  upon  a  debt  to  labor, 
which  provided  students  with  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  books, 
and  kept  the  roads  in  good  condition  while  they  journeyed 
through  college.  The  cooks  and  clothiers  and  carpenters  and 
printers  were  too  busy  earning  a  living  to  ^o  to  college; 
nof  could  they  afford  to  enjoy  the  best  of  their  own  products; 
and  their  wages  were  paid  only  because  that  much  wealth  had 
been  produced  by  some  other  worker — whether  an  industrial 
ancestor  or  a  contemporary  toiler  matters  not.  The  surgeon's 
knife,  the  teachers  pen,  and  the  speaker's  eloquence  are  entitled 
to  their  reward,  for  "  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire;"  but 
they  are  sharing,  not  producing,  the  wealth  that  toil  has  taken 
form  the  earth. 

Change  is  the  law  of  progress.  All  Nature  shows  the  insta- 
bility of  material  forms.  The  particles  of  mineral,  taken  up  into 
the  plant  to  be  absorbed  by  the  animal,  may  produce  muscular 
power  or  nourish  the  brain:  and  the  inert  earth  becomes  in- 
deed "food  for  thought."  But  the  harmonious  progress  in 
Nature's  kingdom,  blindly  following  the  laws  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  divine  Mind,  contrasts  with  the  strife  of  conscious 
man,  who  uses  his  privilege  of  free-will  so  selfishly  as  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  his  fellow-men.  Through  human 
institutions  of  government,  learning,  religion,  industry,  runs 
the  wider  purpose  of  mankind's  growth ;  but  at  every  step  are 
seen  his  pitiful  attempts  to  stay  its  progress — ^because  his 
ignorance  fills  him  with  fear  of  the  unknown  change.  The 
existing  condition  of  things  is  neither  sacred  nor  permanent; 
and  the  disproportion  resulting  from  efforts  to  restrict  society 
to  the  measures  of  an  outgrown  system  produces  the  familiar 
phenomena  of  paralytic  pain  and  irritability  in  the  social 
organism.     The  antiquity  of  an  error,  instead  of  indorsing, 
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should  the  more  condemn  it.  The  first  murderer's  protest 
against  being  his  "brother's  keeper"  is  to-day  no  justification  of 
a  system  that  slays  the  "  sweetness  and  light "  in  the  lives  of 
many  toiling  brothers. 

The  days  of  Roman  slavery,  of  feudalism,  of  tenantry,  belong 
to  the  past.  The  present  industrial  unrest  means  the  passing 
away  also  of  the  wage  system.  Why  prolong  the  agony  of  its 
death-struggle  when  a  better  condition  of  things  needs  but 
recognition  to  be  adopted  ?  The  new  mechanical  power  placed 
in  competition  with  the  workers  from  1880  to  1890  was  equal  to 
the  labor-power  of  forty  million  men.  Every  day  sees  other 
inventions  and  discoveries  to  free  man  from  the  burden  of  toil 
and  give  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  his  higher  nature; 
but,  instead  of  operating  as  a  blessing,  selfishness  would  per- 
vert it  to  a  curse  for  the  laborers.  As  we  know  to-day,  men's 
ignorance  and  filth  caused  the  old-time  plagues,  which  were 
ascribed  to  the  mysterious  workings  of  Providence;  so  the 
modem  sufiFering  and  want  are  due  to  unjust  human  laws, 
for  "  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace."  That 
the  ever-present  army  of  unemployed  should  calmly  submit  to 
starvation  is  unlikely;  that  so  tremendous  a  force  should  be 
left  unguided  is  unwise.  Since  the  only  remedy — shortening 
the  length  of  the  labor  day,  and  so  employing  all — will  never 
be  conceded  under  private  ownership  of  natural  resources  and 
instruments  of  production  and  distribution,  evidently  only  in 
collective  ownership  can  the  amount  of  necessary  labor  be  har- 
monized with  human  wants.  And  in  the  resulting  leisure  men 
will  expand  into  the  solution  of  other  problems,  for  "  love 
worketh  no  ill ;"  and  cooperation  is  industrially  the  counterpart 
of  the  moral  law,  which  is  fulfilled  in  one  phrase :  "  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  It  is  folly  to  expect  man's 
spiritual  nature  to  increase  in  personal  harmony  while  it  con- 
tinues in  social  discord. 

Competition  means  a  struggle  for  victory  over  fellow- 
competitors:  cooperation  means  a  united  struggle  for  victory 
over  toil  and  sorrow  and  ignorance — mankind's  common  foes. 
The  wonderful  material  progress  of  our  day  comes  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  heat,  light,  sound,  etc.,  and 
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Nature's  secrets  are  traced  to  the  fountain-head  of  physical 
force.  But  power  is  ever  a  responsibility ;  and  the  tremendous 
forces  in  man's  hand,  if  used  for  humanity,  will  work  miracles 
of  good — ^but,  equally  powerful,  if  used  selfishly  they  will  react 
to  his  destruction.  The  time  is  ripe  to  adopt  an  industrial 
system  that  shall  reckon  upon  the  spiritual  side  of  the  case. 

The  pessimists  say  that  to-day's  problems  are  world-old ;  yes, 
but  all  these  ages  humanity  has  traveled,  be  it  never  so  blindly, 
toward  the  truth,  and  the  ilow,  sorrowful,  weary  journey  has 
not  been  in  vain.  Never  before  has  man  been  able  to  press  the 
button  of  science  and  call  upon  Nature  to  do  his  drudgery.  But, 
wonderful  as  the  gain  has  been,  it  might  be  multiplied  were  the 
common  ambition  for  the  common  good,  instead  of  for  the 
almighty  dollar  under  a  system  tending  to  produce  a  homeless 
poor  and  a  heartless  rich.  Why  pray  so  fervently  for  abundant 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  fail  to  prepare  the  favorable 
earthly  conditions  upon  which  it  is  ever  ready  to  descend — ^and 
never  more  so  than  now  ? 

The  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  originated  in  the  jungle. 
Applied  to  the  competitive  system,  it  results  in  a  preservation 
of  the  commercial  adept,  whose  success  too  often  depends  upon 
the  contribution  to  business  of  time,  money,  brains,  energy, 
and  conscience;  and  the  survival  of  the  financially  fit  may  be 
the  preservation  of  the  morally  unfit.  That  the  survivor  has 
done  business  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  law  but  points 
out  anew  that  legality  is  not  justice,  and  shows  that  a  legal 
indorsement  of  conditions  that  sacrifice  the  sentiments  of 
humanity  and  justice  to  business  success  stamps  both  the  system 
and  the  law  as  detrimental  to  the  race. 

The  trusts  and  monopolies  are  here  in  their  proper  time  and 
place  to  emphasize  the  wrongs  of  the  present  system  and  to 
teach  the  value  of  cooperation  in  a  still  broader  way.  They 
demonstrate  that  combinations  of  money,  brains,  and  energy 
can  produce  at  lower  figures  than  the  same  capital  under 
individual  production ;  but  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  by 
controlling  the  supply,  has  made  oil  cheaper  than  ever  before 
should  confuse  no  one.  The  point  is,  if  the  company  selling  oil 
at  ten  cents  a  gallon  makes  multi-millionaires  of  its  owners, 
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these  additional  millions  may  be  used  to  benefit  the  millions  of 
consumers  under  a  cooperative  system.  The  picture  of  richly 
endowed  universities,  much  of  the  money  coming  in  pennies 
from  the  poor  whose  children  perforce  must  leave  the  common 
schools  to  begin  the  bread-struggle,  is  t)rpical  of  the  system 
whose  workings  continually  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  helpless 
majority.  To  think  that  devoting  a  portion  of  the  spoils  to  so 
worthy  an  object  justifies  the  system  is  to  forget  that  "  I  the 
Lord  love  judgment;  I  hate  robbery  for  burnt  offering." 

It  is  often  remarked  that  there  is  "  always  room  at  the  top;" 
but  the  shining  example  of  Gould  beginning  as  a  brakeman  has 
neither  inspiration  nor  consolation  to  the  unemployed  brakeman 
unable  to  get  work.  The  top  of  everything — except  castles  in 
Spain^ — must  have  adequate  foundation;  and,  as  it  is  not  suit- 
able or  possible  for  the  masses  of  the  social  structure  to  reach 
the  top,  the  main  problem  concerns  the  possibilities  of  those 
below  it.  In  saying  that  Gould  or  any  other  successful  financier 
succeeded  because  of  his  own  efiforts,  and  that  any  other  ener- 
getic man  might  have  done  the  same,  one  forgets  that  the  oppor- 
tunity was  not  open  to  every  other  man  or  even  one  hundred 
other  men;  for  the  profitable  manipulation  of  stocks  or  the 
controlled  market  for  goods  depends  upon  other  men's  losses: 
and  the  limitations  of  the  market — the  demand — could  not  have 
been  extended  a  hundredfold  by  as  many  equally  competent 
competitors.  The  market  for  the  various  lines  of  goods  will 
absorb  but  a  certain  average  amount;  and  success  of  the  few 
who  control  it  is  not  to  be  counted  as  in  spite  of  other  competi- 
tors' failures  but  largely  because  of  them.  The  growth  of  the 
large  department  stores  is  fed  by  the  failures  of  the  smaller 
concerns ;  the  increasing  acreage  of  the  farms  depends  upon  the 
disappearance  of  the  smaller  holdingfs,  with  the  significant 
change  that  the  small  farmer  is  a  tenant  or  an  employee  where 
he  had  built  his  own  hearthstone.  But  the  new  owners  are  not 
secure,  for  the  system  by  which  they  displaced  the  poorer  man 
will  in  time  victimize  them  with  a  larger  fortune :  "  He  taketh 
the  wise  in  his  own  craftiness."  The  commercially  fit,  whose 
capital  of  ten  millions  makes  it  survive  smaller  competitors  to- 
day, must  to-morrow  give  way  before  the  capital  of  one  hun- 
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dred  millions.  And  so  on,  until  all  business  is  controlled  by  a 
few,  and  the  many  will  be  as  free  to  succeed  as  they  are  free  to 
fly ;  for  to  overcome  the  law  of  gravitation  is  no  more  difficult 
than  to  rise  with  the  paralysis  of  no  opportunity.  "But  if  ye 
bite  and  devour  one  another,  take  heed  that  ye  be  not  consumed 
one  of  another,"  is  a  timely  warning  for  the  successful  leaders 
of  the  competitive  system,  who  give  their  employees  but  a  por- 
tion of  what  they  earn  and  yet  hope  the  market — of  which  the 
workers  form  the  major  part — ^will  absorb  the  goods  produced, 
though  the  wages  paid  for  labor  are  less  than  one-half  the 
retail  price  of  the  goods.  No  wonder  the  scramble  to  produce 
low  and  sell  high  results  in  overproduction !  And  it  grows  plain 
that,  in  the  interdependence  of  men  in  the  complex  conditions 
of  our  highly  organized  civilization,  it  is  only  through  a  system 
giving  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  that  cooperation 
can  bring  order  out  of  the  present  competitive  chaos. 

The  labor  question  may  no  longer  be  regarded  merely  as  an 
interesting  study  for  economists  and  a  personal  problem  for  day 
laborers.  It  closely  concerns  all  men.  The  idle  rich,  whose 
unearned  dividends  are  spent  to  exclude  the  stress  and  strain 
and  struggle  of  life,  thereby  lose  much  of  its  meaning ;  for  the 
law  of  action  and  reaction  is  satisfied  in  a  system  that  cheats 
the  rich  victims  out  of  the  deeper  meanings  of  life  and  brother- 
hood, while  it  robs  the  poor  sufferers  of  the  means  of  living. 

The  children  of  the  fortunate  middle  class,  who  graduate 
from  college  to  take  up  some  of  the  world's  work,  find  it  difficult 
to  locate  favorably.  They  are  well  equipped  as  teachers,  min- 
isters, lawyers,  doctors,  architects,  engineers,  journalists,  or 
manufacturers,  but  everywhere  are  the  ranks  already  crowded ; 
while  ignorance,  vice,  injustice,  disease,  unsanitary  buildings, 
poor  roads,  unreliable  newspapers,  and  shabby  clothing  cry  for 
relief  on  every  hand.  Here  is  overproduction,  indeed,  alike  of 
wants  and  of  means  to  supply  them!  And  this  discord  can 
become  harmony  only  through  equalityof  opportunity — oppor- 
tunity for  each  to  contribute  his  quota  to  the  necessary  work  of 
the  world,  with  no  princely  or  beggarly  idleness;  opportunity 
for  each  to  cease  work  when  he  has  earned  his  living,  and  not 
toil  through  weary  hours  for  another's  profit;  opportunity  to 
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see  and  know  more  of  the  beautiful  green  earth,  which 
symbolizes  even  better  things :  to  sec  with  the  clear,  calm  gaze  of 
health  and  intelligence,  not  dulled  or  brutalized  or  embittered 
by  want  and  ignorance  and  oppression;  opporttmity  for  the 
children  to  come  into  their  inheritance  of  the  progress  of  all  the 
past  and  to  add  to  it;  opportunity  for  the  geniuses  who  starve  in 
garrets  to  find  better  inventions,  and,  inspired  by  the  poise  and 
power  of  a  well-nourished  brain,  to  find  ennobled  ambition  more 
responsive  to  the  sight  of  the  laurel  than  necessity  had  reacted 
to  the  lash-string  of  poverty;  opportunity  for  all  men  to  enrich 
their  own  natures  by  working  for  the  common  good;  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  that  from  Life,  which  will  ever  be  a  struggle,  one 
may  wrest  more  enduring  and  better  things  than  mere  bread. 

If  the  competitive  system  is  immoral,  it  is  immoral  for  the 
employee  who  acquiesces  in  it  by  silently  accepting  less  than  his 
due ;  immoral  for  the  employer  who  wrongs  the  worker  and  his 
own  better  self,  and  immoral  for  the  preacher  who  talks  patience 
and  submission  to  one  and  charity,  not  justice,  to  the  other. 

This  is  not  a  credulous  age,  but,  if  its  thinking  is  more  broad 
than  formerly,  it  is  still  Superficial,  and  difficult  conclusions  are 
left  to  the  many  s|>ecialists  in  various  lines  of  thought.  As  the 
interpreter  of  Christianity,  the  pastor's  deductions  are  accepted 
by  many  hearers,  and  it  is  his  high  privilege  to  teach  them 
aright.  "  Therefore,  to  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good  and 
doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin."  The  struggle  for  bread,  the  cares 
of  business,  the  unconscious  bias  of  interested  minds  and  pocket- 
books,  and  the  lack  of  mental  training  make  it  difficult  for  the 
average  parishioner  clearly  to  see  the  truth  of  the  vexed  indus- 
trial problem.  But  the  minister  whose  mind  and  heart  are  fitted 
for  his  sacred  calling,  conscious  that  his  brain  and  time  are  free 
for  his  work  of  culture  and  inspiration  and  power  because  dulled 
and  weary  and  less  fortunate  workers  are  making  his  bread, 
must,  in  conscience,  feel  the  force  of  the  truth :  "  Freely  ye  have 
received,  freely  give,"  and  preach  the  gospel  of  righteousness, 
justice,  and  humanity  in  our  social  and  industrial  relations,  if  he 
would  make  living  words  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man.  Lydia  Ross,  M.D. 

Watertown,  Mass, 


STRIKES,  TRUSTS,  BOYCOTTS,  AND  BLACK-LISTS. 

IN  a  state  of  slavery  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  change  his 
occupation.  The  very  existence  of  such  a  state  of  society 
depends  upon  the  denial  of  the  right  of  the  workman  to  leave 
his  master.  In  proportion  as  this  right  is  denied,  the  laborer  is 
still  a  slave.  Even  under  the  present  wage-system,  this  right 
is  hedged  about  with  restrictions,  and  when  exercised  is  often 
found  to  be  but  stepping  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 
Certain  economic  conditions  make  the  lot  of  workmen  under 
one  employer  very  much  like  that  of  similar  workers  under 
other  men.  If  one  man  of  a  htunane  disposition  treats  his 
workmen  better  than  other  employers,  natural  selection  soon 
causes  the  more  industrious  and  competent  workmen  to  seek 
his  employment— or  else  it  drives  him  out  of  business  alto- 
gether. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  determining  the  condi- 
tion of  the  laborer  is  the  supply  of  labor  in  relation  to  the 
demand.  Realizing  the  overwhelming  force  of  such  economic 
conditions  and  the  futility  of  changing  masters,  the  worker 
gradually  awakes  to  the  idea  of  stopping  work  altogether  until 
his  demands  are  granted.  To  do  this  singly  and  in  an  un- 
organized manner  is  suicidal.  Concerted  action  then  becomes 
imperative.  A  large  number  of  men  stopping  work  simul- 
taneously can  often  demand  successfully,  while  isolated  indi- 
viduals might  beg  in  vain.  But  as  soon  as  they  do  this,  a  cry 
of  "conspiracy"  is  raised  against  them.  The  men  who  are  told 
that,  if  the  conditions  of  their  service  do  not  suit  them,  they 
may  leave  their  employers,  are  told  that  they  have  no  right  to 
leave  in  a  body. 

Laws  against  conspiracy  have  for  centuries  been  enacted  in 
widely  scattered  countries,  in  order  to  prevent  strikes  and  other 
labor  troubles.  Originally  the  word  conspiracy  meant  merely 
"working  together" — cooperation.  It  is  only  in  comparatively 
recent  times  that  it  has  come  to  mean  working  together  for 
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some  bad  end.  The  nature  of  a  conspiracy  depends  upon  the 
object  conspired  for,  not  upon  the  fact  of  conspiring.  The 
philanthropic  people  of  a  city  form  themselves  into  a  Charity 
Organization  Society.  They  conspire  systematically  to  relieve 
distress  and  to  protect  themselves  from  imposition.  Are  they 
to  be  judged  criminal  because  they  work  together  for  a  common 
end?  Criminality  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  act 
committed,  not  upon  the  number  of  people  committing  that  act, 
nor  upon  whether  they  work  together  or  singly.  If  an  act 
is  wrong  in  itself,  it  is  wrong  for  men  to  associate  themselves 
to  commit  that  act ;  but  if  it  is  not  wrong  when  committed  by 
one  individual,  it  cannot  be  wrong  for  several  to  cooperate  to 
commit  it. 

The  problem,  then,  is.  Have  men  the  right  to  form  themselves 
into  labor  unions?  The  question  of  legality  may  be  passed 
over  altogether.  In  the  present  day  nearly  every  one  is  a 
reformer  to  the  extent  of  declaring  the  law  wrong  in  one  or  two 
particulars.  To  do  this  is  to  deny  the  infallibility  of  the  law. 
The  freethinker  does  not  necessarily  declare  all  biblical  precepts 
to  be  wrong,  but  the  moment  he  admits  the  possibility  of  error 
in  any  one  of  them  he  denies  the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures. 
So  with  the  reformer — the  moment  he  admits  that  certain  laws 
are  wrong,  or  even  may  be  wrong,  he  can  no  longer  say,  "This 
is  the  law — therefore  it  is  right  ;'*  and  such  a  statement  has  no 
weight  when  addressed  to  him.  It  is  like  a  biblical  argument 
when  addressed  to  a  freethinker.  The  argument  of  legality, 
when  directed  against  the  reformer,  is  begging  the  question. 
When  used  by  the  reformer,  it  is  nonsense  and  hypocrisy ;  for 
it  is  an  argument  in  which  he  does  not  believe  and  which  he 
has  repudiated  in  advance.  This  question,  then,  is  one  of  ethics, 
not  of  law. 

The  great  social  principle,  to  which  verbal  assent  is  given  by 
nearly  every  one,  is  Spencer's  Principle  of  Equal  Freedom, 
which  declares  that  "Every  man  has  freedom  to  do  all  that  he 
wills,  provided  he  infringe  not  the  equal  freedom  of  any  other 
man."  This  is  the  principle  that  underlies  all  such  catch- 
phrases  as  "Equal  rights  for  all;  special  privileges  for  none." 
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Yet  many  persons,  whfle  thus  indorsing  this  principle  with  their 
lips,  have  so  poor  an  idea  of  its  meaning  that  they  perpetually 
advocate  legislation  directly  opposed  to  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
infringe  the  liberty  of  any  one  by  remaining  passive.  Such 
infringement  can  only  come  from  doing  something;  hence,  all 
forms  of  compulsory  action  are  at  variance  with  the  principle 
of  equal  freedom.  The  law  may  say  "Thou  shalt  not,"  but  it 
must  never  say  "Thou  shalt."  Unfortunately,  our  language 
is  such  that  any  proposition  may  be  stated  either  negatively  or 
positively.  It  is  as  easy  to  say  "Thou  shalt  not  eat  anything 
but  meat,"  as  to  say  "Thou  shalt  eat  only  meat."  While  this 
adds  to  the  confusion  of  those  unaccustomed  to  careful  methods 
of  thought,  it  can  in  no  wise  affect  the  difference  between  do- 
ing something  and  remaining  passive.  But  while  the  law  must 
confine  itself  to  prohibition  of  action,  it  must  only  prohibit  those 
acts  that  infringe  the  liberty  of  others. 

Now,  a  labor  union  is  an  association  of  men,  engaged  in  the 
same  occupation,  to  enable  them  to  treat  with  their  employers 
collectively  instead  of  individually.  This,  in  itself,  is  not  in- 
vasive of  the  rights  of  others.  So  long  as  labor  unions  confine 
themselves  to  non-invasive  action,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to 
existence.  Invasion  necessarily  implies  action.  A  refusal  to 
work  for  another  man  cannot  by  any  means  be  considered  an 
invasion  of  his  liberty.  Neither  can  the  agreement  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  union  not  to  work  for  any  particular  man  be  con- 
sidered wrong;  yet  this  is  practically  all  that  constitutes  a 
strike.  Violence  and  aggression  may  grow  out  of  a  strike,  and 
these  are  wrong.  But  the  strike  itself  is  purely  a  question  of 
passive  resistance  and  is  usually  much  more  effective  when  un- 
accompanied with  violence.  The  right  of  men  to  strike  is  but 
a  deduction  from  the  right  of  men  to  leave  their  employers ;  and 
this  right  is  the  only  thing  that  separates  the  wage-system  from 
slavery. 

The  laws  of  nearly  all  countries  contain  numerous  exam- 
ples of  direct  and  indirect  prohibitions  of  strikes,  or  any  form 
of  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  workingmen  to  better  their 
condition  by  concerted  action.    As  the  government  is  neces- 
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sarily  dependent  for  its  existence  upon  compulsory  service,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  that  this  right  is  least  recognized  in  the 
industries  under  its  immediate  control.  Even  to-day  the  attempt 
of  a  soldier  or  sailor  to  leave  his  work  is  a  punishable  offense. 
Recently  Edward  Atkinson  was  accused  of  treason  and  his  mail 
seized  by  a  governmental  post-office,  merely  because  he  dared 
to  tell  our  soldiers  in  the  Philippines  that  their  legal  term  of 
service  had  expired.  Compulsory  military  service  is  in  vogue 
in  all  the  Continental  countries  of  Europe — ^not  excepting  refer- 
endum Switzerland — and  is  even  known  in  this  country,  in  the 
form  of  the  "draft."  In  1890  the  postmen  and  police  of  Lon- 
don were  denied  the  right  even  to  form  a  labor  union. 

By  slow  degrees,  however,  the  right  to  strike  is  becoming 
recognized  as  the  laboring  classes  increase  in  strength  and 
intelligence.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  dearly 
won  victories  that  the  labor  movement  has  achieved.  In  fact 
the  history  of  the  labor  movement  might  almost  be  called  the 
history  of  the  struggle  for  the  right  to  strike.  It  is  an  important 
victory  because  it  is  a  victory  for  freedom,  and  one  that  makes 
future  victories  more  easy  of  achievement.  To  say  that  a  cer- 
tain body  of  men  may  not  refuse  to  work  for  certain  employers 
is  to  compel  them  to  work  for  those  employers.  Can  any 
greater  violation  of  freedom  than  this  be  conceived  ? 

The  question  of  the  boycott  is  exactly  similar.  If  a  man  has 
the  right  not  to  work,  he  also  has  the  right  not  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  any  man  whom  he  dislikes.  Further  than  this,  he 
has  the  right  to  persuade  others  to  do  as  he  does.  This  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  labor  tmions.  If  a  man  does  not  be- 
long to  the  union,  the  members  of  that  union  will  not  work 
with  him.  If  an  employer  does  not  hire  tmion  labor,  union 
men  will  not  buy  his  goods.  Here  again  is  the  right  of  a  man 
to  do  what  he  wills  with  his  own.  To  prohibit  a  man  from 
refusing  to  buy  the  goods  offered  for  sale  by  another  is  to  com- 
pel him  to  buy  those  goods.  To  restrain  a  union  man  from 
refusing  to  work  with  non-union  men  is  to  coerce  him  into 
working  against  his  will;  it  makes  a  slave  of  him  outright. 
The  boycott  is  the  comer-stone  of  the  labor  tmion.    To  suppress 
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the  latter  is  to  kill  the  farmer,  for  the  strike  is  a  form  of 
boycott. 

In  times  of  war  the  opposing  armies  fight  in  accordance  with 
the  same  general  principles.  Each  fires  its  guns  according  to 
similar  mathematical  calculations.  They  have  the  same  theories 
of  fortification;  they  employ  the  same  principles  of  strategy 
and  tactics.  So,  in  the  great  industrial  conflict  between  capital 
and  labor,  each  side  employs  very  much  the  same  methods. 
While  the  laborer  relies  upon  the  union  and  the  boycott,  the 
capitalist  uses  the  trust  and  the  black-list.  The  boycott,  in 
labor  troubles,  usually  takes  the  form  of  an  organized  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  workers  to  refuse  to  purchase  the 
goods  offered  for  sale  by  certain  employers  of  labor.  The 
black-list  is  an  organized  determination  on  the  part  of  capitalists 
to  refuse  to  purchase  the  labor  of  certain  workmen.  Both  are 
different  forms  of  boycott  and  are  identical  in  their  nature. 
When  either  party  finds  the  other  is  more  than  ordinarily  suc- 
cessful, it  immediately  attempts  to  overcome  its  adversary  by 
invoking  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 

The  capitalist  claims  that  he  has  an  inalienable  right  to  sell 
his  goods.  The  boycott  prevents  him  from  doing  this ;  there- 
fore, it  is  inimical  to  his  inalienable  rights.  The  laborer  main- 
tains, with  equal  force,  that  he  has  a  right  to  sell  his  labor. 
The  black-list  prevents  this ;  therefore,  the  black-list  is  opposed 
to  the  rights  of  the  workers.  Both  of  these  arguments  are 
specious.  They  each  neglect  the  important  fact  that  it  takes  at 
least  two  to  make  a  bargain.  Every  one  has  a  right  to  sell  any- 
thing that  is  his — ^provided  he  can  find  a  purchaser.  If  he 
cannot  find  a  purchaser,  it  is  the  height  of  tyranny  to  try  to 
create  one  by  law.  To  say  that  men  may  not  refuse  to  purchase 
whatever  they  do  not  wish  to  buy  is  to  compel  them  to  purchase 
that  which  they  do  not  want.  Such  action  denies  freedom  of 
the  market  and  freedom  of  contract.  To  say  that  certain  men 
may  not  refuse  to  employ  certain  workmen  is  to  compel  them 
to  hire  those  whom  they  do  not  want,  and  is  in  direct  violation 
of  every  principle  of  freedom. 

The  self-same  arguments  apply  to  trusts.    If  each  man  may 
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try  to  sell  his  goods  at  the  highest  price  he  can  get  for  them, 
a  number  of  men  may  cooperate  to  do  the  same  thing.  To  be 
sure,  trusts  often  resort  to  special  legislation  and  many  invasive 
acts,  just  as  labor  unions  sometimes  do.  These  things  are  no 
worse  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  The  sin  is  in  the  special 
legislation  and  the  invasive  action,  not  in  the  trust  or  the  labor 
union.  Each  party  has  plenty  of  these  sins  of  its  own,  without 
throwing  mud  at  the  other  for  pursuing  a  similar  line  of  action. 
No  sooner,  however,  do  the  working  classes  obtain  sufficient^ 
strength  to  demand  their  own  rights  than  they  try  to  exercise  I 
that  power  to  deny  similar  rights  to  their  employers.  Instead 
of  directing  their  energies  further  to  extend  their  own  liberties, 
they  waste  themselves  trying  to  play  tyrant  in  turn  over  their 
employers.  This  denial  of  freedom  is  bound  to  react  upon  their 
own  heads.  The  labor  union  and  the  trust,  the  boycott  and  the 
black-list,  are  so  similar  that  it  is  impossible  to  legislate  against 
one  without  also  prohibiting  the  other.  While  the  laws  are 
made  by  the  legislative  department  of  the  government,  they  are 
interpreted  and  enforced  by  the  judiciary.  The  working  classes 
have  often  gained  a  good  deal  of  control  over  the  former,  but 
when  have  they  had  control  of  the  latter?  At  the  time  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  a  combination  of  the  leading  railroads 
an  illegal  association,  the  labor  leaders  claimed  a  great  victory. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  question  of  the  legality  of  labor 
unions  was  freely  discussed  in  the  light  of  that  decision.  Judg- 
ing from  its  past  history,  who  can  doubt  what  the  Supreme 
Court  will  decide  if  this  question  be  ever  brought  before  it? 

Two  years  ago  the  labor  unions  in  Colorado  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  State  legislature  to  prohibit  black-listing.  It  was  finally 
passed  with  an  amendment  prohibiting  boycotts.  At  the  ses- 
sion just  passed,  the  clause  concerning  boycotts  was  repealed, 
but  the  repeal  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  In  his  veto 
message,  Governor  Thomas  says :  "The  boycott  and  black-list 
are  slightly  different  means  of  accomplishing  the  same  result. 
Each  is  a  method  of  coercion  and  punishment.  Both  are  based 
on  previous  agreement,  and  depend  for  their  success  upon  con- 
cert of  action  by  those  interested."    And  again :  "Those  of  our 
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citizens  who  demand  the  suppression  of  the  black-list  and  the 
freedom  of  the  boycott  should  reflect  that  every  argfument  they 
urge  against  the  one  applies  to  the  other." 

These  two  examples  sufiice  to  show  that  the  tendency  of  all 
legislation  against  such  action  on  the  part  of  employers  is  to 
react  upon  the  worldngmen  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  most 
dearly  bought  liberties.  Nor  is  this  all.  Trusts  and  black-lists 
require  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  individuals,  while  labor  tmions  and  boycotts  require 
the  cooperation  of  a  very  large  number.  The  smaller  the  num- 
ber of  people  required  in  such  cases  the  more  cohesive  does  the 
organization  become;  its  actions  are  more  secret,  and  the  harder 
grows  the  task  of  conviction  under  the  law.  To  quote  once 
more  from  Governor  Thomas's  veto  of  the  boycott-repeal  bill : 

"The  most  serious  fact  urged  in  behalf  of  this  bill  is  that 
some  of  the  great  companies  in  the  State  disregard  and  violate 
the  black-list  section  with  impunity,  while  labor  organizations 
are  held  to  a  strict  accountability  under  the  other.  This  is  said 
to  result  from  the  difficulty  of  detecting  the  one  and  concealing 
the  operation  of  the  other.  There  is,  unfortunately,  too  much 
truth  in  this  statement.  Those  who  cry  loudest  against  law- 
lessness and  anarchy  are  frequently  unmindful  of  their  civic 
duties  and  the  mandates  of  legislation.  The  strong  S3mdicate, 
intrenched  in  power  and  authority,  overrides  prohibitions  and 
penalties,  snaps  its  fingers  in  the  faces  of  the  people,  and  sets 
at  naught  the  limitations  of  statutes  and  Constitutions.  Labor 
is  initiative.  It  cannot  understand  why  obligations  should  be 
unequal  or  retaliation  should  not  be  fair.  Its  mistakes  and  its 
offenses  have  been  copied  from  the  conduct  of  those  above  it, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  sometimes  seeks  to  better  the 
instruction." 

So  not  only  does  anti-trust  and  anti-black-list  legislation 
react  against  the  laborer,  but  it  is  far  more  easily  enforced 
against  him  than  against  the  capitalist. 

Yet  another  fact  remains  to  be  considered,  and  that  is  the 
cost  of  litigation.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  rich  man  is 
able  to  carry  his  case  from  court  to  court,  until  he  can  secure 
a  verdict  in  his  favor,  while  the  poor  man  must  succumb  tmder 
the  first  adverse  ruling. 
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But  what  of  the  poor  workman  who  is  driven  to  starvation  by 
the  black-list  ?  What  of  the  Irish  landlord  who  is  driven  from 
his  home  by  the  boycott?  These  and  thousands  of  others  are 
the  soldiers  who  fall  in  the  battle.  They  are  entitled  to  the 
sympathy  and,  if  need  be,  to  the  charity  of  all  benevolent  people. 
But  this  sympathy  and  charity  must  not  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with  right  thinking  upon  the  subject.  Justice  should  be  the 
aim  of  legislation,  while  charity  should  be  left  to  the  spontaneous 
generosity  of  the  individual.  If  perfect  justice  can  be  obtained, 
there  will  be  small  need  for  charity,  and  those  who  wish  to 
bestow  it  will  be  the  better  able  to  do  so.  What  would  be 
thought  of  a  general  who  refused  to  perform  some  necessary 
military  operation  because  some  of  his  men  and  some  of  his 
enemies  would  suffer  thereby  ?  The  question  for  him  to  solve 
is  what  operation  he  shall  undertake,  so  as  to  achieve  the  victory 
with  the  smallest  loss.  The  question  for  the  sociologist  is  how 
to  bring  about  a  better  social  condition  with  the  least  attendant 
suffering.  But  neither  the  soldier  nor  the  sociologist  must  hesi- 
tate to  take  a  step  that  he  sees  to  be  necessary  because  some  of 
his  men  will  suffer.  If  he  does,  he  will  find  his  purpose  defeated 
and  the  suffering  will  be  a  thousand  times  greater. 

Is  there  no  help,  then,  for  these  poor  unfortunates  ?  There  is 
help,  but  it  must  be  sought  in  other  directions  than  through 
legislation.  Legislative  help  is  so  slow  and  so  costly  that  it 
defeats  its  own  object  and  often  brings  greater  disaster  in  its 
train.  While  in  a  few  isolated  cases  judgments  have  been 
secured  against  black-listing  corporations,  yet  these  judgments 
could  only  have  been  obtained  by  protracted  litigation.  This 
costs  great  sums  of  money,  and  those  who  were  able  to  bear  this 
expense  could  in  no  wise  be  considered  destitute  and  in  sore 
need  of  the  saving  help  of  the  law.  It  is  the  poor  man,  who 
has  not  the  money  to  meet  these  expenses,  who  is  most  in  need 
of  that  help,  and  he  is  consequently  deprived  of  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  men  are  capable  of  performing  several  different 
kinds  of  labor.  If  they  find  themselves  shut  out  from  one  occu- 
pation by  a  black-list  or  a  boycott,  they  are  in  no  worse  condi- 
tion than  thousands  of  non-union  men.     Either  they  must  adjust 
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themselves  to  these  conditions  or  they  must  seek  "green  fields 
and  pastures  new."  That  this  is  but  poor  consolation  may  be 
freely  admitted,  but,  owing  to  the  lack  of  harmony  in  social 
relations,  it  is  the  least  injurious  solution  of  the  problem.  If 
this  fails,  nothing  remains  but  charity,  unless  a  cure  is  sought 
in  those  remedies  that  are  worse  than  the  disease.  This  is  true, 
whether  there  be  laws  to  aid  them  or  not,  for,  as  stated  above, 
their  very  necessity  deprives  them  of  the  opportunity  to  seek 
relief  through  those  laws. 

The  economic  question  is  the  great  problem  of  modem  life. 
So  long  as  that  question  remains  unsolved,  misery  and  strife 
are  bound  to  result.  The  economic  structure  of  society  is  sadly 
out  of  joint.  To  attempt  to  remedy  some  of  the  manifestations 
of  this  ill-adjustment,  leaving  the  cause  intact,  is  worse  than 
futile.  It  often  does  more  harm  than  good  to  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  tried,  and  further  diverts  men's  attention  from  the 
main  issue.  Nearly  all  of  this  so-called  remedial  legislation  is 
guess-work.  It  is  directed  against  effects  but  ignores  the  cause. 
It  is  nearly  always  at  variance  with  those  principles  of  social 
science  that  are  beginning  to  be  generally  accepted  as  true. 
So  far  as  this  is  the  case,  the  result  must  necessarily  be  dis- 
appointing; fresh  complications  will  inevitably  arise,  and,  before 
society  can  be  reorganized  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  justice,  the  evil  effects  of  this  quack  treatment  must 
be  eradicated.  Such  remedies  cannot  ameliorate  in  the  pres- 
ent, and  they  render  the  disease  more  difficult  to  cure  in  the 
future. 

Social  progress  can  only  be  made  one  step  at  a  time.  It 
^  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  refuse  to  take  those  single  steps 
because  they  carry  the  world  along  only  a  short  way.  But 
care  must  ever  be  taken  that  such  steps  are  in  the  right  direction 
and  lead  toward,  not  away  from,  the  desired  goal.  For,  as 
John  Morley  says — 

"a  small  and  temporary  improvement  may  really  be  the  worst 
enemy  of  a  great  and  permanent  improvement — unless  the  first 
is  made  on  the  lines  and  in  the  direction  of  the  second.  In 
such  a  case  as  this — ^and  our  legislation  presents  instances  of  the 
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kind — ^the  small  reform,  if  it  be  not  made  with  reference  to 
some  large,  progressive  principle,  and  with  a  view  to  further 
extension  of  its  scope,  makes  it  all  the  more  difEcult  to  return 
to  the  right  line  and  direction  when  improvement  is  again 
demanded." 

Every  one,  or  nearly  every  one,  claims  to  desire  a  state  of 
society  founded  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  Equal  Free- 
dom. When  this  is  achieved  strikes,  boycotts,  trusts,  and  black- 
lists will  seldom  if  ever  be  resorted  to.  With  the  declaration 
of  peace,  the  horrors  of  war  become  things  of  the  past.  If  such 
social  conditions  are  ever  to  be  instituted,  every  proposed  reform 
must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  Equal  Freedom.  Any  that  are 
found  to  be  at  variance  with  this  principle  must  be  defeated,  no 
matter  how  promising  they  may  be  at  first  glance.  Justice  can 
never  grow  out  of  unjust  legislation,  nor  can  the  world  become 
free  while  demanding  tyranny. 

Francis  D.  Tandy. 
Denver,  Col. 


HOW  WAR  HELPS   TRADE. 

THAT  a  period  of  good  trade  invariably  follows  war,  espe- 
cially a  successful  war,  is  a  well  authenticated  and  gen- 
erally acknowledged  fact.  It  appears  strange  that  prosperity 
should  result  from  the  vast  waste  of  wealth  that  a  war  involves. 
But,  although  it  may  be  "good  for  the  trade,"  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  is  equally  good  for  the  masses  who  are  called 
upon  to  make  the  terrible  sacrifices  that  war  entails. 

It  is.no  exaggeration  to  say  that  within  three  years  from 
now  not  less  than  a  thousand  million  dollars  shall  have  been 
expended  in  carrying  on  the  Spanish- American  war  and  in  the 
pacification  of  our  newly  acquired  "colonies."  This  immense 
sum  will  have  to  be  raised  by  the  government,  either  by  taxa- 
tion or  loans.  It  means  that  each  one  of  the  fourteen  million 
families  that  exist  in  the  United  States  will  have  to  contribute, 
directly  or  indirectly,  an  average  of  not  less  than  $70,  and  that 
not  one  in  a  hundred  will  derive  any  return  from  the  outlay. 
All  the  money  will  be  spent  in  maintaining  the  army  and  navy 
and  a  horde  of  government  officials  in  doing  unproductive 
work. 

Before  we  consider  the  thousand  million  dollars  expended 
in  war,  let  us  see  what  would  have  become  of  this  money  had 
it  not  been  so  spent.  Of  the  families  contributing  an  average 
of  $70  each  toward  this  sum  very  few  indeed  would  have 
added  it  to  their  savings.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  over  five 
per  cent.,  or  say  fifty  million  dollars,  would  have  been  so  saved 
and  added  to  the  national  wealth.  The  remainder  would  have 
been  expended  on  comforts  or  luxuries,  of  which  such  families 
will  now  have  to  deprive  themselves.  With  the  war,  however, 
the  money  goes  into  other  channels,  where  it  will  naturally  be 
saved  and  made  available  for  reinvestment  to  a  far  greater 
extent.  Thousands  of  army  and  navy  officers,  and  not  a  few 
private  and  government  officials,  will  find  their  incomes  con- 
siderably and  suddenly  increased.    The  greater  part  of  this  in- 
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cr^se  will  be  loaned  to  banks  and  thus  made  available  for  the 
extension  of  trade;  or  it  will  be  invested  in  securities,  the  sellers 
of  which  will  have  the  money  ready  for  some  other  enterprise. 
Army  contractors  and  manufacturers  will  also  make  and  save 
fortunes,  to  be  again  employed  in  increasing  their  capital  and 
business.  Probably  one-fourth  of  the  war  expenditure  will  be 
so  saved — or  an  accumulation  of  two  hundred  million  dollars 
more  available  capital  than  if  there  had  been  no  war.  Thus 
war  becomes  an  expensive  method  of  enforcing  national  thrift. 

With  this  accession  of  capital  seeking  investment,  which  has 
already  made  its  influence  felt,  we  shall  have  what  the  trading 
classes  call  "good  times."  Moreover,  not  the  least  result  of 
this  successful  war  is  the  general  belief  that  good  times  must 
follow.  This  belief  inspires  confidence  alike  among  investors 
of  capital  and  employers  of  labor,  which  is  justified  by  the  cur- 
rent wave  of  prosperity. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  people  who  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  the  war  are  those  directly  enabled  to  save  money 
out  of  it.  But  all  who  seek  work,  and  our  trading  classes 
generally,  are  likewise  benefited  by  the  employment  of  this  cap- 
ital in  new  and  productive  enterprises.  The  farmer  alone  is 
without  any  corresponding  advantage.  Taxation  falls  the 
heaviest  upon  him,  because  he  is  unable  to  shift  any  part  of  the 
burden  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  consumer,  who  will  still  con- 
tinue to  pay  him  only  the  market  price  of  the  world  for  his 
farm  produce.  There  have  been  wars  in  which  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  male  population  on  both  sides  has  been  engaged  that 
agriculture  has  been  neglected  and  stocks  of  food  allowed  to 
run  down.  Such  wars  have  been  followed  by  high  prices  for 
agricultural  products.  But  in  the  present  case  the  free  im- 
portation of  tobacco,  sugar,  fruit,  and  early  vegetables  from 
Cuba,  etc.,  will  have  the  opposite  effect.  On  account  of  the 
superior  soil,  a  more  congenial  climate,  and  cheaper  labor,  all 
the  crops  can  be  raised  at  a  lower  price  in  our  newly  acquired 
"colonies;'*  consequently,  it  will  no  longer  pay  to  grow  them 
in  this  country,  and  our  farmers  will  have  to  abandon  them  for 
some  other  crop.    The  competition  that  will  ensue  will  bring 
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about  a  general  lowering  of  agricultural  prices,  in  which  one 
and  all  will  suffer.  With  increased  taxation,  new  competitors 
in  the  field,  and  no  counterbalancing  advantages,  the  farmer 
may  well  view  the  situation  with  alarm. 

It  would  seem  that  war  enriches  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  many.  These  latter,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the 
poor  farmer,  are  in  part  compensated  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  money  gained  by  the  few  is  saved  and  employed 
as  capital,  whereby  the  profits  of  both  labor  and  trade  are  in- 
creased. On  the  whole,  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  these  work- 
ers and  traders  are  in  any  way  impoverished  in  the  long  run. 
War  has  obliged  them  to  accumulate  capital,  although  some  one 
else  holds  the  savings-box  and  the  farmer  "pays  the  piper." 
It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  far  better  results  for  all  con- 
cerned could  be  secured  by  methods  less  burdensome  and  en- 
tailing less  sacrifice. 

The  expenditure  of  a  thousand  million  dollars  in  cash,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  sacrifice  of  life  and  health,  in  a  prolonged 
war — ^for  we  are  still  at  war — seems  a  rather  round-about  way 
to  save  two  hundred  millions  of  capital.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
Chinamen  who  used  to  bum  down  their  houses  to  get  a  meal 
of  roast  pig.  It  must  strike  any  thinking  man  that,  instead 
of  taxing  each  family  $70  to  carry  on  a  war,  it  would  be  better 
to  tax  each  family  only  $14,  or  rather  to  make  a  forced  loan, 
bearing  three  per  cent,  interest,  to  this  extent,  and  so  raise  the 
required  two  hundred  millions.  The  government  might  then 
expend  it  in  irrigation  works,  railroads,  homesteads,  or  some 
other  profitable  investment.  This  would  be  equally  "good  for 
trade,"  and  we  should  all  have  something  to  show  for  our 
money.  By  the  expenditure  of  these  two  hundred  millions  in 
irrigation  works,  homes  of  forty  acres  each  could  be  found 
and  reclaimed  in  the  United  States  for  over  300,000  families, 
or  1,500,000  people,  which  is  a  hundredfold  more  than  will  ever 
find  homes  in  our  tropical  "colonies."  A  forced  loan  of  $5 
every  year  from  each  family  would  be  a  good  thing  for  most 
of  them,  and  the  seventy  millions  so  raised  would  give  employ- 
ment to  some  350,000  men  now  idle. 
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Such  a  solution  of  the  ''hard  times"  problem  when  it  shall 

again  recur,  may  not  come  under  the  category  of  "practical 

politics,"  for  the  masses  have  not  yet  been  educated  up  to  the 

point  of  viewing  economic  questions  in  the  light  of  hard  facts 

and  figures.    They  seem  to  require  the  thrill  of  battle  and  the 

glamour  of  "heroic"  deeds  to  fire  their  imagination  and  arouse 

them  to  acts  of  self-sacrifice.     In  the  meantime  the  reasons 

why  prosperous  times  should  follow  the  awful  waste  of  wealth 

caused  by  war  may  well  afford  food  for  serious  reflection. 

F.  C.  Barker. 
Las  Cruces,  N.  M, 


THE   FIFTH   COMMANDMENT. 

IT  is  well  that  existence  imposes  its  first  duty  upon  humanity 
at  that  period  when  reason  is  but  a  chaos  of  desires,  and  be- 
fore the  phenomena  of  living  have  become  comprehensible  to 
the  vision ;  for,  in  the  whole  category  of  obligations  that  man 
claims  from  man,  what  is  more  unreasonable  than  thanks  for 
a  questionable  service  or  gratitude  for  a  deed  (involving  all 
the  issues  of  life)  that  was  conceived  in  lust  and  constunmated 
in  thoughtlessness?  For  man  to  respect  his  fellow-man  it  is 
necessary  that  reason  should  harmonize  with  justice;  but  for 
every  child  to  revere  the  parent  who  bore  it  there  is  no  require- 
ment possible  beyond  the  most  passive  obedience. 

The  reasons  for  this  reverence  from  child  to  parent  have 
never  yet  attained  definite  shape  or  countenance.  To  a  very 
few  the  pleasure  of  being  suffices  to  insure  a  degree  of  thank- 
fulness ;  to  a  greater  number  the  bond  of  s)rmpathy  is  Nature's 
balm  of  healing  and  forgiveness ;  but  over  all  is  the  veil  of  senti- 
mental reverence  that  shields  the  parent  with  its  lustrous  glow 
and  protects  him  from  realizing  "how  sharper  than  a  serpent's 
tooth  it  is  to  have  a  thankless  child." 

From  the  precepts  of  Moses  this  veil  has  descended — a  fabric 
curiously  woven  with  the  warp  of  love,  and  yet  so  distorted  by 
the  woof  of  selfishness  that  its  outlines,  seen  by  nobler  eyes, 
seem  strangely  like  the  cloak  that  masks  egotism  and  hypocrisy. 
Yet  the  anticipation  of  reverence,  although  tacit,  is  unexplain- 
able — few  honest  men  or  women  being  able  conscientiously  to 
say  by  what  right  they  expect  or  demand  such  a  sentiment. 
The  question  of  possession  suffices  for  many,  but  the  right  of 
possession  becomes  then  a  serious  problem. 

The  suffering  and  watchfulness  of  a  loving  mother  claim 
a  reward  for  martyrdom  instead  of  duty.  The  forethought 
and  providence  of  a  devoted  father  seek  their  compensation  in 
the  adoration  of  offspring  rather  than  in  the  approval  of  mind 
and    conscience.    The  irresponsible  (and  naturally  the  most 
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prolific)  father  prates  of  conception  as  the  "divine  right  of 
man,"  and  bows  his  head  submissively  over  his  "God-g^ven 
children;"  but  the  divinity  is  not  so  evident  to  the  offspring 
when  they  reap  in  the  whirlwind  the  sins  sowed  by  their 
progenitor. 

The  honoring  of  parents  is  accepted  without  argument  only 
by  that  class  of  persons  that  are  without  understanding,  and 
those  others  who,  for  reasons  more  selfish  than  holy,  are  glad  to 
enforce  the  commandment  to  its  fullest.  To  others,  more 
thoughtful  and  more  just  in  their  exactments,  the  "honor"  of  a 
child  creates  perpetual  wonder;  and  to  those  able  to  gage  ac- 
curately the  unworthiness  of  most  parents  this  enforced  regard 
brings  a  twinge  of  pity. 

Reverence  and  respect  are  the  results  of  reason  and  knowl- 
edge— ^the  outcome  of  familiarity  with  the  noble  attributes  of 
another.  To  the  mind  of  a  child  such  deductions  are  impossi- 
ble ;  the  undeveloped  brain  has  no  consciousness  of  superiority, 
and  the  awakened  affections  follow  only  the  first  impulse  of 
Nature.  Whether  a  parent  is  worthy  of  honor  is  a  question 
for  adult  reasoning — a  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  child's  fu- 
ture condition.  Length  of  days  weighs  but  lightly  in  the 
scales  of  justice,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  this  vague  promise  ever 
strengthened  honor. 

That  child  reverence  should  not  be  questioned  is  a  matter  of 
theory,  to  be  decided  only  by  the  quality  of  the  results  that 
might  follow  in  the  wake  of  honest  experiment.  If  right  be 
right  and  wrong  be  wrong,  a  similarity  of  tissues  should  not 
delude  the  judgment;  and  if  virtue  should  be  praised  and  sin 
condemned,  the  mere  relation  of  the  family  should  count  as 
nothing.  So  long  as  reverence  is  bestowed  where  only  regard 
is  merited,  the  most  undeserving  mother  may  bask  in  the  glow 
of  self-complacency;  and,  while  honor  remains  a  staple  article 
in  the  family,  the  father  may  rest  at  ease  upon  the  throne  of 
content. 

Do  women  honor  themselves  when  they  hamper  their  own 
progress  by  the  physical  burdens  of  overproduction  ?  Do  men 
reverence  the  talents  in  their  own  possession  when  they  stunt 
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their  development  by  the  narcotic  of  licentiousness  and  cramp 
their  own  abilities  by  over-stimulation  to  exertion?  Does 
either  parent,  by  ignoring  the  just  claims  of  the  unborn,  give 
due  homage  or  gratitude  to  the  marvelous  power  through 
which  the  phenomenon  of  procreation  is  possible  ? 

Through  a  careful  inventory  of  one's  faults  and  g^ces,  and 
from  an  honest  accounting  of  one's  health  and  finances,  how 
many  can  say,  honorably,  "I  am  worthy  a  child,'*  or  "It  is  cer- 
tain I  can  conceive  without  injustice  to  my  offspring?"  What 
percentage  of  mankind  is  fit  to  be  fathers,  and  how  many 
women  have  sufficient  strength  of  mind  or  physical  energy  to 
equip  their  daughters?  Men  that  shrink  in  horror  from  the 
theory  of  extermination  rush  headlong  into  the  deed  of  con- 
ception without  a  passing  thought  of  their  own  inconsistency. 
The  liberation  of  the  spirit  from  an  exhausted  body  seems  to 
them  a  deed  of  most  heinous  nature;  but  the  incarceration  of 
a  soul  in  mortal  fiesh  is  an  act  that  receives  scant  consideration. 

What  compensation  can  a  man  make  to  a  crippled  son? 
What  penance  can  atone  for  the  "g^ft"  of  insanity  to  offspring? 
Is  the  birthright  of  poverty,  disease,  or  ignorance  the  vehicle 
through  which  to  generate  reverence?  It  is  the  most  prolific 
parent  who  trusts  all  to  chance,  or  "casts  his  cares  on  God,"  in 
this  most  vital  undertaking.  The  thoughtful  man  considers 
well  his  deeds,  and  a  keen  recognition  of  his  own  responsibil- 
ity makes  him  ever  more  just  toward  each  unborn  claimant. 
But  as  yet  of  the  thoughtful  there  is  but  a  small  minority — a 
handful  who  are  worthy  or  who  approximate  worthiness. 

That  the  placid  acceptance  of  homage  is  responsible  for  this 
seems  probable  when  one  considers  the  virtue  of  incentive. 
The  brutal  propagator  of  an  unkempt  herd  has  little  ambition 
above  his  routine  of  drudgery,  and  with  each  increase  in  his 
numbers  sinks  lower  and  lower  into  the  fatal  slough  where  his 
children  may  follow  him.  Yet  such  a  human  animal,  in  all  his 
hideousness,  demands  the  "reverence"  of  his  child;  and  the 
courts  of  justice,  while  they  protect  the  victim,  encourage  and 
indorse  the  exactment  of  the  father ! 

The  mother  of  the  slums,  in  her  uncleanliness  and  alleged 
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viciousness,  and  the  wealthy  woman  in  her  brownstone  home, 
with  her  petty  vanities  and  ignoble  ambitions,  are  alike  the  re- 
cipients of  reverence  from  children.  That  this  reverence  is 
merely  the  glamour  of  sentiment  makes  it  no  less  grateful  or  no 
less  complete  and  wonderful  in  its  achievements.  That  its 
power  for  evil  is  as  potent  as  for  good  impairs  no  vestige  of  its 
triumphal  glory;  and  that  it  protects  on  the  one  hand  what  it 
condemns  on  the  other  seems  in  no  wise  to  detract  from  the 
luster  of  its  holiness.  When  judgment  and  reason  fail,  senti- 
ment guards  and  cherishes ;  when  example  and  precept  are  not 
forthcoming,  honor  blinds  and  finds  excuses. 

Across  a  chasm  of  errors  reverence  throws  a  stable  bridge, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  structure  leads  directly  toward  improve- 
ment. Less  affectionate  delusion  might  arouse  the  sluggard 
and  act  as  an  incentive  to  the  unambitious  father.  Less  un- 
merited homage  and  reverence  toward  the  mother  might  kindle 
to  healthy  glow  the  fires  of  justice  and  awaken  a  desire  to  be 
called  more  worthy. 

LuRANA  W.  Sheldon. 
New  York, 


THE   VEDANTA   PHILOSOPHY. 

L      TEACHINGS  OF  THE  VEDAS. 

THE  article  by  Horatio  W.  Dresser,  in  The  Arena  for 
October,  1899,  entitled  "An  Interpretation  of  the 
Vedanta,"  interested  me  as  a  student  of  that  comprehensive 
philosophy,  and  also  because  of  the  logical  deductions  based 
on  his  conception  of  the  outcome  of  the  Hindu  metaphysical 
system  as  expounded  in  many  passages  quoted  from  learned 
authorities.  While  his  conclusions  are  different  from  my  own, 
I  admit  that  they  are  amply  warranted  if  the  Vedas  are  to  be 
judged  from  his  point  of  view.  It  has  ever  been  a  peculiarity 
of  Hindu  teachers,  notably  of  the  writers  of  their  sacred  books, 
to  hide  the  real  truth  within  the  mere  letter,  while  seeming  to 
give  out  deepest  wisdom.  This  arises  from  various  causes, 
all  of  which  appeal  but  faintly  to  us  in  the  West.  A  circumlo- 
cutory style,  replete  with  mystery  and  symbolism,  is  bom  from 
the  belief  that  certain  truths  should  not  be  given  out  promis- 
cuously— that  they  should  at  least  be  wrestled  for ;  thus  insuring 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  victor,  whose  intuitive  faculties, 
strengthened  thereby,  shall  enable  him  to  proceed  to  higher, 
deeper,  and  broader  truths  that  are  otherwise  unattainable. 
This  national  trait  has  caused  even  that  eminent  scholar.  Max 
Muller,  to  look  on  some  of  the  Upanishads  as  the  childish 
fables  of  an  immature  age;  yet  those  passages,  so  lightly 
esteemed,  are  said  to  conceal  the  deepest  occult  wisdom. 

I  will  endeavor  to  outline,  as  concisely  as  may  be,  some  of  the 
underlying  meanings  of  the  Vedas  as  expounded  by  my  own 
teachers.  In  this  attempt  I  shall  avoid,  when  possible,  all 
technical  terms  and  metaphysical  subtleties,  believing  that  sim- 
plicity and  clearness  are  of  greater  moment  than  any  pedantic 
show  of  learning,  which  so  often  tends  to  mystify  and  fatigue 
rather  than  to  elucidate. 

In  the  great  epic  of  India,  "  The  Mahabharata,"  said  to  have 
been  written  or  compiled  by  the  sage  V\-asa,  occurs  that  episod- 
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ical  work,  "The  Bhagavad  Gita/'  the  book  of  devotion — a 
work  held  in  great  esteem  by  all  sects  in  Hindustan.  Its 
eighteen  chapters  are  the  record  of  an  extended  colloquy  be- 
tween Krishna,  who  represents  the  supreme  Spirit,  and  Arjuna, 
the  human  monad,  or  man.  Herein  the  principal  systems  or 
thought  then  current  in  India  are  shown  to  be  essentially  the 
same  in  purpose  and  effect,  notwithstanding  that  surface  appear- 
ances would  indicate  the  contrary.  In  the  tenth  chapter  Krishna 
postulates  the  fundamental  conception  of  Vedanta  in  these 
words:  "I  establish  the  whole  universe  with  a  single  portion 
of  myself  and  remain  separate" — ^words  similar  in  meaning 
to  the  saying  of  Plato:  "The  Universe  is  composed  of  the 
Same  and  the  Other."  Now,  what  relation  does  the  Same  sus- 
tain to  the  Other  in  the  Hindu  system,  which  denies  the  crea- 
tive act  as  we  understand  it? — for  therein  to  " create"  is  but 
to  veil  or  unveil  that  primordial  Substance  which  never  was 
not,  and  which  stands  and  shall  stand. 

Let  us  conceive  of  the  manifested  universe  as  a  conglomera- 
tion of  sentient,  vibrating  atoms,  each  passing  through  its 
own  peculiar  evolutionary  process  and  urged  onward  through- 
out the  eternities  by  some  unceasing  force.  The  Unmanifested 
is  that  which  fulfils  and  transcends  all  we  can  imagine  of 
Wisdom,  Love,  and  Power.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  consider 
the  Unmanifested  as  attributeless ;  for  so  the  Vedantists  have 
escaped  the  gross  idea  which  the  ancient  Hebrews  formed  of 
their  Jehovah — an  idea  from  which  we  at  this  day  are  but 
partially  free ;  for  our  highest  conceptions  of  love,  for  example, 
are  tinged  with  some  htunan  element  of  partiality. 

The  unmanifested  Brahm  and  the  manifested  Brahma  are  in 
their  totality  "  That "  which  is  uncreate  and  unending.  The 
ever-unmanifested  permeates  every  atom  of  the  manifested, 
but  is  unperceived  and  unperceivable  by  means  of  the  senses 
thereof;  it  is,  therefore,  said  to  remain  separate,  but  in  fact  it 
upholds  and  sustains  the  manifested,  which  is  at-one-ment  with 
it  in  essence  and  potentiality.  The  manifested  universe  sprang 
into  being  through  the  reawakening  of  desire,  which  had  slept, 
even  as  do  our  feverish  and  restless  desires  after  the  day's 
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activity.  Universes  have  been :  a  new  universe  is  to  be — ^when 
the  stupendous  night  is  ended  whose  eve  shall  see  the  extinction 
and  dissolution  of  the  great  central  suns  of  our  stellar  systems. 

Was  the  great  driving  force,  Desire,  something  inherent 
within  the  undeveloped  atoms,  or  monads;  or  was  it  "breathed" 
into  them — ^to  become  their  breath  of  manifested  life?  This 
is  a  moot  question,  though  it  seems  probable  that  the  former 
view  is  correct.  The  Absolute,  the  Perfect,  the  Forever  Con- 
cealed, surely  cannot  be  subject  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  any 
attribute;  therefore,  when  we  are  told  that  Brahma  feels  a 
desire  to  create  worlds,  the  hidden  meaning  is  that  desire  has 
reawakened  within  the  unperfected  atoms.  This  desire  was 
exhausted  but  not  annihilated  by  friction.  Not  tmtil  the  atom 
is  able  to  move  in  harmonious  course  with  every  other  atom  can 
its  force  be  preserved  intact.  There  is  no  being  in  the  mani- 
fested universe  that  moves  free  and  unobstructed  in  perfect 
harmony  with  every  part  thereof;  therefore,  all  things,  even 
the  most  highly  evolved  intelligences,  are  subject  to  change  of 
condition  due  to  weakened  power.  The  universal  reawakened 
energies  are  symbolized  by  the  out-breathing  of  Brahm:  their 
final  weakening  by  his  in-breathing. 

The  friction  of  two  bits  of  wood  or  metal  produces  an  evanes- 
cent spark :  so  worlds  and  all  creatures  are  bom  of  primal  fire, 
and  owe  their  temporary  objectivity  to  the  mutual  friction  and 
resulting  vibration  of  particles.  This  friction  and  this  vibra- 
tion are  due  to  the  illusion  of  separateness,  which  causes  even 
in  the  mineral  kingdom  those  antagonisms  noted  by  the  chemist, 
and  all  those  "natural  enmities"  we  observe  in  the  animal 
kingdom — enmities  to  which  man,  alas  I  is  by  nature  prone. 
The  great  lessons  this  philosophy  strives  to  inculcate  are: 
(i)  the  cultivation  of  equal-mindedness — in  other  words, 
avoidance  of  all  the  repulsions  of  hate  and  those  attractions 
that  circumscribe  the  soul;  (2)  the  consequent  lessening  of 
friction;  and  (3)  the  ultimate  conservation  of  energy.  This 
desideratum  cannot  be  attained  by  imitating  the  oyster  or  tor- 
toise, which  at  every  alarm  seeks  safety  within  its  shell.  In  the 
"  Gita,"  Kriiluia  nys :    "  Children  only,  and  not  the  wise. 
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speak  of  renunciation  of  action  and  of  right  performance  of 
action  as  being  different;  he  who  perfectly  practises  the  one 
receives  the  fruit  of  both."  Again :  *'  A  man  enjoyeth  not 
freedom  from  action  from  the  non-commencement  of  that  which 
he  hath  to  do,  nor  doth  he  obtain  happiness  from  the  total 
abandonment  of  action."  "Know  that  action  comes  from  the 
supreme  Spirit,  who  is  One."  "  There  is  nothing,  O  son  of 
Pritha,  in  the  three  regions  of  the  universe  that  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  perform,  nor  an)rthing  possible  to  obtain  that  I  have 
not  obtained;  yet  I  am  constantly  in  action.  If  I  were  not 
indefatigable  in  action,  all  men  would  presently  follow  my 
example,  O  son  of  Pritha.  If  I  did  not  perform  actions  these 
creatures  would  perish." 

It  was  known  to  the  daborators  of  the  Vedas,  and  to  all  the 
great  sages  of  India,  that  the  bodily  appetites  and  passions  of 
man  are  physical  manifestations  of  eternal  forces  that  cannot 
be  annihilated  by  the  chilling  touch  of  old  age — ^nor  even  by  the 
disruption  of  soul  and  body.  Satiated  and  deadened  for  a  time, 
these  desires  must  eventually  reassert  their  mastery,  and,  blind- 
ing the  weak-willed  and  yielding  soul,  tempt  it  into  its  old  condi- 
tions of  time  and  space ;  for,  according  to  this  philosophy,  time 
and  space  are  finite  limitations  arbitrarily  imposed  upon  the  one 
indivisible  Reality,  and  owe  their  phenomenal  existence  to  the 
operations  of  selfish,  deluding  desire,  which,  although  the 
cause  of  the  idea  of  separateness,  would  hold  the  soul  to  its 
own  peculiar  environment,  however  gross,  by  its  innate  love  of 
possession.  Rebirth  is  therefore  the  logical  result;  and  yet 
that  which  would  disgrace  the  ego  is  in  truth  the  soiled  insignia 
of  itsGodhood.  If  the  eternal  energies  in  man  can  be  brutalized, 
so  on  the  other  hand  they  can  be  transmuted  into  every  beatific 
virtue;  for  this  latter  alone  they  exist.  To  help  man  to  over- 
come— ^to  show  him  the  way  to  bliss— every  world-savior  came 
each  in  his  appointed  time.  If  that  which  in  reality  is  imma- 
terial becomes  material  or  apprehensible  to  the  senses — ^them- 
selves the  product  of  vibration  and  friction — ^through  the  vibra- 
tions and  frictions  of  crude  desire,  it  follows  that  a  permanent 
condition  above  vicissitude  can  only  be  obtained  by  any  form 
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of  manifested  life  through  the  refining  and  uplifting  of  every 
form  of  desire.  This  I  apprehend  to  be  the  great  central  les- 
son of  the  Vedas.  It  means  freedom  from  the  cause  of  rebirth — 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  soul  to  sustain  itself  at  lofty  heights. 
Rebirth  becomes  even  a  matter  of  deliberate  choice  to  the  great 
souls  whose  comings  have  blessed  the  ages. 

The  four  Vedas — ^thc  Rig  (or  Veda  of  verses),  the  Sama  (or 
Veda  of  chants),  the  Yajur  (or  Veda  of  sacrificial  sentences), 
and  the  Atharva  (or  Veda  of  magical  incantations) — are  the 
repositories  of  a  great  threefold  system  of  Science,  Religion, 
and  Philosophy.  Within  the  apparently  meaningless  rigmaroles 
and  childish  fables  of  some  of  the  Upanishads  lies  an  explana- 
tion of  the  mysterious  cause  of  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravita- 
tion, many  hints  concerning  the  nature  of  an  opposing  law  of 
repulsion,  and  the  means  by  which  it  can  be  brought  into 
operation.  Beneath  the  Hindu  cosmogony  can  be  found  the 
nebular  hypothesis  of  Laplace,  and  the  key  to  many  a  treasury 
of  knowledge  which,  to  our  modem  materialistic  science,  still 
remains  unlocked.  To  the  authors  of  the  Vedas  science  existed 
not  for  itself;  they  subordinated  ever3rthing  to  the  soul  and  its 
eternal  well-being.  For  it  alone  their  indivisible  trinity  of 
Science,  Religion,  and  Philosophy  grew  from  the  heart  of 
things.  By  the  Indian  sages — ^and  the  Hindu  thinker  of  to-day 
has  not  altogether  retrog^ded  from  the  lofty  position  of  his 
ancestors — ^all  attempts  to  divide  that  essential  Unity  and  to 
treat  its  components  as  separate  departments  of  knowledge 
and  investigation  were  deemed  profane  and  sacrilegious. 

If  we  apply  to  the  many-sided  but  withal  symmetric  whole 
of  Vedic  philosophy,  or  even  to  that  small  part  which  I  have 
touched  upon.  Professor  James's  test  question,  "What  effect 
does  it  have  upon  conduct?"  the  reply,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be 
not  otherwise  than  a  vindication  of  this  system  as  a  sane  and 
useful  one.  What  other  religion  offers  so  transcendent  a  prize? 
Nothing  less  than  the  Universe  itself  is  to  be  the  reward  of 
faithful  endeavor.  To  rest  in  the  bosom  of  the  All!  Does 
this  mean  loss  of  individuality?  The  learned  Brahman,  Subba 
Row,  in  his  lectures  on  the  "  Gita,"  says  in  effect  that  when 
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a  man  unites  himself  with  the  Logos — ^that  is,  attains  Nirvana — 
he  experiences  the  feeling  that  he  has  absorbed  the  Logos  within 
himself.  This  statement  reminds  us  of  the  experience  of  him 
that  sat  beneath  the  sacred  Bo-tree  and  felt  the  ties  of  illusion 
that  had  bound  him  part  and  fall  away. 

"  The  universe  grows  L"  These  words  of  Buddha  we  should 
understand  if  we  could  comprehend  that  the  Whole  can  and  does 
focus  itself  in  its  every  part;  for  this  is  the  mysterious  cause 
of  its  oneness.  In  truth,  it  focuses  itself  in  the  heart  of  the 
meanest  thing  as  well  ais  in  the  heart  of  the  perfected  sage. 
The  difference  between  their  contrasting  conditions  is  the  differ- 
ence between  ignorance  and  knowledge.  When  the  Swami 
Vivekananda,  standing  beneath  the  evergreen  pine — emblem  of 
constancy  and  stability — ^uttered  these  words:  "I  am  neither 
body  nor  changes  of  body;  neither  am  I  senses  nor  object  of 
the  senses;  I  am  Existence  Absolute,  Bliss  Absolute,  Knowledge 
Absolute;  I  am  It;  I  am  It/'  he  spoke  in  the  language  of 
prophecy,  for  at  the  base  of  his  being  was  the  Atma  of  the 
universe  (his  higher  Self),  awaiting,  as  it  had  awaited  through- 
out the  ages,  his  self-conscious  recognition.  Man  is  the  young 
Hercules  of  Divine  paternity,  but  bom  of  Alcmena,  or  Mary, 
or  Maya — ^bom  of  illusion,  the  earth-mother.  Trials  many  and 
harsh  must  test  his  every  fiber  before  he  as  conqueror  may 
worthily  fill  his  place — where  sit  the  immortal  gods. 

Although  the  Vedic  philosophy  offers  the  one  stupendous 
prize,  it  also  warns  the  contestant  that  the  road  to  attainment 
is  rough  and  proportionately  long,  and  no  one  can  bear  his  bur- 
den for  him.  But  pessimism  is,  after  all,  the  contrasting  minor 
chord  sounding  ever  and  anon  in  the  great  Vedic  s)rmphony, 
whose  key-note  is  in  the  hopeful  major  mode.  In  common  with 
every  great  religion,  this  one  has  aroused  the  innate  fanaticism 
of  extremists,  who  have  sought  some  short  and  improper  way 
"  across  lots  "  to  the  coveted  goal.  Some  have  tried  to  over- 
come carnal  desires  by  mutilating  the  body,  and  some  even  have 
sought  to  deflect  the  natural  energies  from  their  appropriate 
channels  for  the  exercise  of  infernal  arts.  Others,  severing  all 
intercourse  with  their  fellow-men,  have  led  useless  lives  of  mere 
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meditation  on  the  mystic  "  Om,"  not  knowing  in  their  blindness 
and  selfish  egotism  that  it  is  only  through  the  enlargement  of 
man's  sympathy  with  his  fellow-man  and  all  creatures  that  he 
can  came  into  at-one-ment  with  them,  and  so,  ever  expanding 
the  circle  of  his  attachments,  finally  encompass  the  world,  aye, 
the  universe,  in  the  all-enfolding  arms  of  Love.  Thus  only 
may  he  understand  and  reach  the  "Om."  So  must  he  attain 
who  would  find  the  "secondless  Eternal,"  and,  finding  that 
Eternal,  be  one  with  it  in  Being,  Consciousness,  and  Bliss. 

Edward  C.  Farnsworth. 
Portland,  Me. 


II.    The  Correct  Interpretation:    A  Rem.y. 

r 

AFTER  reading  Mr.  Dresser's  article  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  The  Arena,  I  feel  it  my  duty  as  a  representative 
of  the  Vedanta  philosophy  in  America  to  say  a  few  words,  with 
the  Editor's  permission,  on  the  same  subject.  I  also  wish  to 
correct  some  of  Mr.  Dresser's  misinterpretations  of  the  Vedanta, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  many  American  students  of  this  philos- 
ophy— ^tbe  grandest  the  world  has  ever  produced. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  confined  to  any  book  or  scripture. 
It  is  true  that  the  word  Vedanta  is  a  Sanskrit  compound  con- 
sisting of  "veda"  and  "anta,"  and  means  "end  of  veda;" 
but  by  the  word  Veda  is  meant  "  wisdom,"  not  any  book  or 
scripture.  The  etymology  of  the  noun  "  veda  "  is  the  Sanskrit 
root-verb  "Vid,"  to  know — from  which  the  English  word 
wisdom  is  derived.  The  word  anta  means  "end;"  therefore, 
Vedanta  means  "  end  of  wisdom."  Hence,  secondarily,  the 
Vedanta  means  the  writings  that  explain  what  that  end  is  and 
how  it  can  be  attained. 

The  Vedanta  philosophers  do  not  confine  themselves  to  any 
particular  book,  but  refer  to  passages  from  the  sayings  of  the 
most  ancient  Vedic  sages,  so  that  their  opinions  may  be  cor- 
roborated by  the  oldest  seers  of  Truth :  since,  in  writing  a  phi- 
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losophy,  reference  would  naturally  be  made  to  the  sayings  of 
more  ancient  philosophers,  prophets,  and  spiritual  teachers — 
such  as  Jesus  and  Buddha — ^to  show  the  similarity  of  ideas  or 
harmony  of  thought.  Professor  Max  Mtiller  understood  this 
when  he  wrote :  "  And  here  we  should  mark  a  curious  feature 
of  orthodox  Indian  philosophy.  Though  the  Vedanta  appeals 
to  the  Veda,  it  appeals  to  it  not  as  having  itself  grown  out  of  it 
or  as  belonging  to  it,  but  rather  as  an  independent  witness 
looking  back  to  it  for  sanction  and  confirmation." 

The  next  point  in  which  Mr.  Dresser's  explanation  is  in  error, 
and  which  puzzles  most  Western  minds,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Maya,  This  term  never  means  "illusion,"  in  the  sense 
that  word  is  ordinarily  used,  but  means  conditional,  relative, 
or  phenomenal  existence.  The  world,  according  to  the  Vedanta, 
is  not  unreal,  but  conditional  in  its  existence — the  name  and 
form  of  the  world  being  a  constantly  changeable  phase  of 
reality.  The  most  beautiful  definition  of  Maya  is  given  by 
Sankaracharya,  the  great  commentator  and  exponent  of  the 
Vedanta  philosophy :  "  Maya  is  the  name  of  that  Divine  Energy 
which  is  inscrutable  and  beginningless;  which  produces  the 
phenomenal  name  and  form,  or,  in  other  words,  the  mental 
and  physical  phenomena,  and  contains  the  three  properties  of 
matter  and  force — inertia,  activity,  and  equilibrium  of  various 
forces,  and  whose  existence  can  be  proved  by  the  inductive 
method  of  logic.  It  is  neither  absolute  reality  nor  absolute 
unreality;  but  it  is  the  conditional,  relative,  or  phenomenal 
reality."  Maya  is  also  called  Prakriti  in  the  Upanishads  and 
in  the  Sankhya  philosophy.  It  is  the  same  as  procreatrix  in 
Latin — ^the  creative  energy  of  the  absolute  Brahman. 

Mr.  Dresser  says :  "  Yet  the  statements  of  the  exponents  of 
the  Vedanta  are  not  always  consistent."  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
contradict  our  friend  on  this  point;  but  I  must  say — ^what  all 
exponents  of  the  Vedanta  have  reiterated — ^that  the  purpose  of 
the  evolution  of  Maya,  or  eternal  energy,  is  to  help  each  in- 
dividual soul  or  ego  to  attain  to  the  highest  state  of  spiritual 
perfection  through  the  realization  of  its  divine  nature. 

Again,  Mr.  Dresser  says :    "  We  are  told  that  the  Vedanta 
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teaches  that  the  Infinite  has  become  finite."  Either  Mr.  Dresser 
has  been  misinformed  or  he  failed  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  that  led  him  to  think  thus.  The  Vedanta  never 
teaches  so  illogical  a  doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  it  refutes  all 
such  statements  and  points  out  their  fallacy.  It  does  not  teach 
that  "there  is  a  degree  of  reality  in  Maya."  It  holds  that  there 
is  a  difference  of  d^^ee  in  the  expression  of  reality,  and  that 
difference  is  because  of  Maya,  or  relativity. 

Mr.  Dresser  says :  "  From  the  Vcdantist's  point  of  view, 
then,  there  is  no  permanent  value  in  finite  experience."  On 
the  contrary,  the  Vedanta  teaches  that  every  experience  has  a 
permanent  value.  Every  stage  of  evolution  is  necessary  for 
the  progress  of  the  individual  soul.  At  every  step  of  our 
finite  experience  we  are  learning  something  and  helping  our- 
selves in  unfolding  the  higher  powers  latent  within  us. 

"The  truth,  then,  which  this  doctrine  of  Maya  seeks  to 
express,"  says  Mr.  Dresser,  "  is  that  all  outer  or  visible  things 
are  perishable.''  What  a  deep-thinking  philosopher  he  miist  be 
who  denies  the  perishable  nature  of  what  we  taste,  or  touch, 
or  see,  or  perceive  I  Again,  he  says :  "  The  same  illusion  or 
impermanence  applies  also  to  rebirth,  or  reincarnation.  It 
may  surprise  some  to  learn  that  this  theory  of  rebirth,  usually 
deemed  a  central  doctrine  of  the  Vedanta,  is  not  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  real  truth  of  life.  It  is  deemed  true  only  of  our 
sense  life."  Any  student  of  the  Vedanta  san  see  how  greatly 
confused  are  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  this  writer.  The  Vedanta 
never  teaches  the  birth,  or  death,  or  rebirth  of  the  Atman,  or 
divine  nature  of  man.  It  is  the  individual  ego,  or  soul,  that 
reincarnates,  or  manifests  its  latent  powers  through  the  different 
stages  of  evdution — ^to  fulfil  its  desires  and  to  gain  experience 
until  perfection  is  reached  and  the  highest  state  of  spiritual 
realization  is  attained.  The  doctrine  of  reincarnation  is  not  a 
mere  "working  hypothesis ;"  it  is  as  true  and  demonstrable  as 
the  doctrine  of  evolution.  Professor  Huxley  says :  "None  but 
hasty  thinkers  will  reject  it  on  the  ground  of  inherent  absurdity. 
Like  the  doctrine  of  evolution  itself,  that  of  transmigration  has 
its  roots  in  the  world  of  realities." 
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Mr.  Dresser  says :  "  It  is  also  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
pessimistic  and  fatalistic  elements  of  the  Vedanta  are  left  in 
the  back-ground.  There  is  a  tendency  to  adopt  the  more  helpful 
doctrine  of  the  West."  From  very  ancient  times,  the  Vedanta 
has  taught  neither  pessimistic  nor  fatalistic  doctrines.  Its 
philosophy  has  inspired  such  thinkers  as  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
Schopenhauer,  Paul  Deussen,  and  Max  Muller,  who  says : 


"Indian  philosophers  are  by  no  means  dwelling  forever  on 
the  miseries  of  life.  They  are  not  whining  and  protesting  that 
life  is  not  worth  living.  That  is  not  their  pessimism.  They 
simply  state  that  they  received  the  first  impulse  to  philosophic 
reflection  from  the  fact  that  there  is  suflfering  in  the  world. 
They  evidently  thought  that  in  a  perfect  world  suffering  had 
no  place ;  that  it  is  something  anomalous,  something  that  ought 
at  all  events  to  be  accounted  for,  and  if  possible  overcome. 
Pain  certainly  seems  to  be  an  imperfection,  and,  as  such,  may  • 
well  have  caused  the  question  why  it  existed  and  how  it  could 
be  annihilated.  But  this  is  not  the  disposition  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  call  pessimism,  Indian  philosophy  contains  no 
outcry  against  divine  injustice,  and  in  no  way  encourages  sui- 
cidal expedients." 

The  Vedanta  philosophy  teaches  how  to  enjoy  eternal  happi- 
ness in  this  life — ^by  living  the  life  of  perfection  and  spiritual 
realization.  As  regards  the  fatalistic  doctrines,  the  true  student 
knows  very  well  that  the  Vedanta  teaches  that  we  create  our 
own  fate,  our  own  destiny,  by  our  own  works.  This  doctrine 
is  not  responsible  for  the  pessimistic  ideas  of  Buddhism,  nor 
for  Schopenhauer's  opinions  regarding  the  "  will  to  live." 

iMr.  Dresser  says :  "  Max  Mtiller,  in  his  lectures  on  the 
Vedanta  says  that  the  Self  of  the  Vedanta  has  but  three  quali- 
ties: it  is;  it  perceives;  it  rejoices.  The  Anglo-Saxon  believes 
that  the  Self  also  acts  and  progresses;  that  the  world  belongs 
to  the  energetic  man,  as  Emerson  puts  it."  Mr.  Dresser  ought 
to  learn  the  difference  between  the  meaning  of  the  Self  that 
Max  Miiller  speaks  of  and  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  "  self." 
Let  the  Professor  explain  what  he  meant : 

"When  we  speak  of  the  Self — in  Sanskrit  Atman — we 
should  always  remember  that  it  is  not  what  is  commonly  meant 
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by  the  Ego,  but  that  it  lies  far  beyond  it.  What  we  commonly 
call  our  Ego  is  determined  by  space  and  time,  by  birth  and 
death,  by  the  environment  in  which  we  live,  by  our  body,  our 
senses,  our  memory,  by  our  language,  nationality,  character, 
prejudices,  and  many  other  things.  All  these  make  up  our 
Ego,  or  character;  but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  Self.'* 

Thus  we  can  understand  that  the  Atman,  or  Self,  or  Divine 
Spirit  of  the  Vedanta,  is  not  the  same  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  self, 
or  ego,  that  "  acts  and  progresses."  The  Vedanta  philosophy 
leaves  plenty  of  room  for  the  activity  and  progress  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  self,  which  is  not  the  perfect  and  absolute  Atman. 
This,  according  to  the  Vedanta,  is  one  with  Brahman,  or  Divine 
Spirit  of  the  universe. 

Says  Mr.  Dresser:  "If  I  have  once  accepted  the  Advaita 
or  non-dualistic  philosophy  that  there  is  only  '  one  without  a 
second,'  and  that  I  am  he,  there  is  no  incentive  to  finite  action; 
no  room  is  left  for  individual  existence  regarded  as  a  life  of 
ultimate  ethical  and  spiritual  value."  According  to  Vedanta 
philosophers  it  is  not  easy  to  accept  the  non-dualistic  position 
that  the  Vedanta  teaches  as  the  goal  of  all  religions.  It  is  not 
easy  for  an  ordinary  mortal,  surrounded  by  all  kinds  of  im- 
perfections resulting  from  a  life  of  worldliness  and  selfishness, 
to  realize  that  non-dualistic  spiritual  state  that  enabled  Jesus 
to  declare,  "I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  and  a  Vedantic  sage  to 
say,  "I  am  Brahman,"  or  "I  am  one  with  absolute  Spirit 
divine."    Max  Miiller  says: 

"And  yet,  after  lifting  the  Self  above  body  and  soul,  after 
uniting  heaven  and  earth,  God  and  man.  Brahman  and  Atman, 
these  Vedanta  philosophers  have  destroyed  nothing  in  the  life 
of  the  phenomenal  beings  who  have  to  act  and  to  fulfil  their 
duties  in  this  phenomenal  world.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
shown  that  there  can  be  nothing  phenomenal  without  something 
that  is  real,  and  that  goodness  and  virtue,  faith  and  works,  are 
necessary  as  a  preparation,  nay,  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  highest  knowledge  which  brings  the  soul  back 
to  its  source  and  to  its  home  and  restores  it  to  its  true  nature — 
to  its  true  Selfhood  in  Brahman." 

The  same  authority  says  elsewhere :     "  So  much  to  show 
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that  the  Vedanta  philosophy,  abstruse  as  its  metaphysics  are, 
has  not  neglected  the  important  sphere  of  Ethics;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  ethics  in  the  beginning,  ethics  in  the 
middle,  and  ethics  in  the  end,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
minds  so  engrossed  with  divine  things  as  are  the  Vedanta 
philosophers  are  not  likely  to  fall  victims  to  the  ordinary 
temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  other  powers." 

The  Vedanta  philosophy  holds  as  much  inducement  to  the 
"human  heart  eager  for  personal  fellowship,  love,  and  mar- 
riage," as  Christ  held  by  his  life  and  teachings.  Moreover, 
it  encourages  "scientific  interest,"  and  stimulates  the  **trav- 
eler's  spirit,  inventive  genius,  and  creative  impulse;"  but  at 
the  same  time  it  tells  sincere  seekers  after  the  highest  spiritual 
Truth  that  all  these  are  on  the  lower  plane  of  phenomenal 
appearances. 

The  Vedanta  does  not  say  "  unqualifiedly  that  you  and  I  are 
God ;"  but  it  teaches  that  the  divine  essence  in  Man  is  the  same 
as  the  divine  essence  of  the  Universe.  This  is  also  the  mean- 
ing of  the  formula  "  Tat  tvam  asi " — that  thou  art.  Mr.  Dresser 
says:  "It  is  thus  pure  monism,  or  pantheism,  the  absolute 
identification  of  subject  and  object,  with  no  room  for  the 
splendidly  elaborate  system  of  Nature  as  the  realm  of  divine 
manifestation,"  etc.  Here  he  has  some  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing the  difference  between  what  he  calls  "  pure  monism  "  and 
pantheism.  The  purely  monistic  Vedanta  does  not  teach  that 
everything  is  God,  but  that  the  reality  of  every  phenomenal 
object  in  the  universe  is  one  absolute  existence.  To  quote  again 
from  Max  Miiller :  "  It  is  easy  for  us  to  call  those  ancient 
explorers  reckless  adventurers,  or  dispose  of  them  with  the  help 
of  other  names,  such  as  mystic  or  pantheist— often  but  half 
understood  by  those  who  employ  them."  The  Vedanta  philos- 
ophy teaches  that  everything  in  the  universe  lives  and  has  its 
existence  in  God.  It  holds  that  the  divine  reality  manifests 
through  the  various  stages  of  the  evolution  of  Nature,  or 
Prakriti,  or  Maya,  or  Divine  Energy.  The  essence  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  essence  of  the  object  are  one  on  the  highest  spiritual 
plane  alone,  the  fundamental  principle  being  unity  in  variety 
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of  manifestation.  Thus  the  absolute  monism  of  the  Vedanta  is 
not  the  same  as  pantheism,  which  teaches  that  everything  is 
God,  or  that  God  has  become  matter  and  force 

The  Vedanta  philosophy  subordinates  false  reasoning — ^the 
result  of  imperfect  understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  things — 
to  that  reason  which  leads  to  the  realization  of  the  ultimate 
Truth  that  is  absolute  and  one.  According  to  it,  the  "unknown 
and  unknowable"  reality  of  Herbert  Spencer's  philosophy  can 
be  realized  by  the  Atman,  or  Divine  Spirit,  but  it  will  always 
remain  unknown  and  unldiowable  by  the  mind. 

Mr.  Dresser  grasps,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  qualified  non- 
dualistic  interpretation  of  the  Vedanta  philosophy  by  Rama- 
nuja;  but  when  he  says  that  "  the  destruction  of  which  [self- 
consciousness]  is  the  one  lesson  of  the  Upanishads  *'  our  friend 
is  utterly  mistaken.  The  one  theme  of  the  Upanishads  and  the 
Vedanta  philosophy  is  to  establish,  through  reason,  logic,  and 
science,  the  divine  origin  of  self-consciousness  and  bring  every 
individual  soul  back  to  its  divine  Source  and  make  it  realize 
its  true  divine  nature.    Frederick  Schlegel  said : 

"The  divine  origin  of  man  [as  taught  by  the  Vedanta]  is 
continually  inculcated  to  stimulate  his  efforts  to  return,  to  ani- 
mate him  in  the  struggle,  and  incite  him  to  consider  a  reunion 
and  reincorporation  with  divinity  as  the  one  primary  object 
of  every  action  and  reaction.  .  .  .  Even  the  loftiest  phil- 
osophy of  the  Europeans,  the  idealism  of  reason  as  it  is  set 
forth  by  Greek  philosophers,  appears  in  comparison  with 
the  abundant  light  and  vigor  of  Oriental  idealism  like  a 
feeble  Promethean  spark  in  the  full  flood  of  heavenly  glory  of 
the  noonday  sun — faltering  and  feeble  and  ever  ready  to  be 
extinguished." 

Victor  Cousin  says : 

"When  we  read  with  attention  the  poetical  and  philosophical 
monuments  of  the  East,  above  all  those  of  India  which  are  be- 
ginning to  spread  in  Europe,  we  discover  there  many  a  truth 
and  truths  so  profound,  and  which  make  such  a  contrast  with 
the  meanness  of  the  results  at  which  the  European  genius  has 
sometimes  stopped,  that  we  are  constrained  to  bend  the  knee 
before  the  philosophy  of  the  East,  and  to  see  in  this  cradle  of 
the  human  race  the  native  land  of  the  highest  philosophy." 

SwAMi  Abhedananda. 
New  York. 


**W€  do  not  take  possession  of  our  ideas,  but  are  possessed  by  them. 

They  master  us  and  force  us  into  the  arena. 

Where,  like  gladiators,  we  must  light  for  them." 

—Heine. 
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THE   MILITARY   PROBLEM   IN   CONGRESS. 

I.     REORGANIZATION   OF  THE   NATIONAL  GUARD. 

A  THOUGHTFUL,  conservative  body  of  representative 
American  citizens  assembled  in  convention  in  the  city 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  during  the  latter  part  of  December. 
Delegates  from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  were  present. 
It  was  not  a  political  convention,  nor  were  questions  of  a  par- 
tizan  character  discussed.  It  was  a  gathering  of  men  deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  coun- 
try. Its  needs,  and  the  best  methods  of  supplying  those  needs, 
were  the  matters  principally  considered.  As  a  result  of  that 
convention  concerted  action  will  be  taken  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress,  and  the  Legislatures  of  the  various  States, 
the  necessity  of  increasing  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  our 
organized  State  militia.  These  gentlemen  formulated  many 
valuable  suggestions,  which  will  doubtless  receive  the  delib- 
erate consideration  of  those  clothed  with  legislative  authority. 

At  the  outset  of  this  article,  I  refer  to  this  convention  as 
an  evidence  of  the  awakened  interest  in  everything  that  con- 
cerns the  future  of  the  National  Guard.    This  aroused  public 
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sentiment  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  section  of  the  coun- 
try, nor  to  any  particular  body  of  our  citizens.  It  is  a  senti- 
ment prevalent  every\\rhere,  and  among  all  classes  of  thought- 
ful citizens.  Already  several  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress  concerning  the  National  Guard.  These  have  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Militia,  and  will  at  the  proper 
time  receive  the  attention  their  importance  demands.  It  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  go  into  details  concerning 
the  various  militia  bills  now  awaiting  action  by  Congress.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  all  have  one  object  in  view,  namely,  the 
building  up  of  the  National  Guard  into  a  large,  well-equipped, 
well-organized,  and  thoroughly  disciplined  body  of  soldiers — 
a  sort  of  reserve  army. 

No  more  valuable  lesson  was  taught  by  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican war  than  the  importance  of  the  questions  involved  in  this 
discussion.  It  is  true  that  the  members  of  the  National  Guard 
of  the  whole  country  did  noble  service  during  that  conflict. 
Their  gallantry  on  the  field  won  for  them  the  undying  appre- 
ciation of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Wherever  duty  called 
them  they  went  bravely  and  fearlessly,  and,  whether  in  the 
field  or  in  the  camp,  the  same  unselfish  patriotism  character- 
ized their  conduct.  Yet,  while  not  unmindful  of  the  services 
rendered  by  these  brave  fellows,  our  admiration  for  their 
courage  and  self-sacrifice  must  not  blind  us  to  the  defects  of 
the  National  Guard  system  made  apparent  by  that  war.  In 
pointing  out  these  defects  I  wish  to  say  that  I  refer  to  the 
system,  not  to  the  men  who  constitute  the  Guard.  They  did 
their  duty,  and  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  a  patriotic 
people. 

It  is  my  present  purpose  to  discuss  the  National  Guard  only 
in  a  general  way.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  it  from  a 
purely  military  point  of  view,  nor  to  make  any  suggestions 
dealing  distinctively  with  the  military  formation  of  the  Guard. 
We  hear  much  discussion  these  days  concerning  a  large,  per- 
manent military  establishment.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  best 
sentiment  of  all  thoughtful  citizens  is  strenuously  opposed  to 
such  an  establishment.    It  is  contrary  to  the  established  prin- 
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ciples  of  our  institutions.  Q^,  is  an  unnecessary  burden  upon 
a  peaceful,  law-abiding  peopleTj  Unparalleled  increase  in  the 
expense  of  government  must  necessarily  result  from  such  a 
policyT^  Increased  expenses  mean  heavier  taxation,  and  heavy 
taxation  breeds  discontent  and  unrest./  Of  course,  the  re- 
sults of  the  war  with  Spain  made  it  incumbent  upon  us  as  a 
nation  to  assume  certain  obligations  toward  the  people  who 
came  to  us  as  a  result  of  that  conflict.  To  maintain  any  sem- 
blance of  authority  in  these  possessions  and  to  fulfil  our  inter- 
national obligations  rendered  necessary,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  a  large  increase  in  our  army;  but,  if  the  possession  of 
these  foreign  colonies  means  the  continued  existence  of  so 
large  an  army,  it  is  a  very  serious  question  whether  the  peo- 
ple will  sustain  us  in  their  retention  at  so  frightful  an  increase 
in  our  national  expenses. 

When  a  war  with  Spain  was  declared  it  found  us  ill  pre- 
pared for  the  emergency.  It  is  true  that  the  call  to  arms 
was  bravely  answered  by  our  citizens,  especially  the  members 
of  the  National  Guard;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  military 
establishments  of  the  various  States  presented  many  unsatis- 
factory features.  This  was  no  fault  of  the  men:  it  was  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  system.  The  force  was  poorly  armed  and 
poorly  equipped.  The  men  went  to  the  front  with  obsolete 
guns,  and  in  their  organization  they  showed  a  lack  of  proper 
military  instruction.  As  a  result,  months  elapsed  before  they 
could  be  brought  up  to  that  standard  of  efficiency  which  active 
duty  required  of  them.  In  a  properly  equipped  and  properly 
disciplined  National  Guard  these  deficiencies  would  not  be 
present.  It  is  to  meet  such  emergencies  as  presented  them- 
selves during  the  Spanish  war,  and  to  avoid  such  mistakes  as 
then  occurred,  that  I  have  acceded  to  The  Arena's  request 
to  say  something  on  this  subject. 

No  thoughtful  citizen  will  deny  the  imperative  necessity  of 
a  well-organized  and  well-equipped  National  Guard.  It  is  in 
line  with  the  traditions  of  our  system  of  government.  As  a 
people  we  are  opposed  to  a  cumbersome  military  institution; 
but  as  a  people  we  favor  a  highly  efficient  body  of  citizen- 
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soldiers.  Every  instinct  of  patriotism  demands  this.  Our  Na- 
tional Guard  system  should  be  guarded  as  zealously  as  our 
system  of  public  school  education.  Our  armories  should  be 
nurseries  of  patriotism.  Every  inducement  should  be  held  out 
to  foster  and  nourish  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  National 
Guard  among  the  young  men  of  the  country.  The  organiza- 
tion should  be  officered  by  men  thoroughly  trained,  not  only 
in  military  science  but  in  the  art  of  handling  large  bodies  of 
men.  It  should  be  their  aim  to  inspire  the  men  under  them 
with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  true  mission  of  the  National 
Guard.  They  should  not  only  be  taught  their  duties  as  sol- 
diers, but  they  should  be  inspired  with  the  high  sense  of  duty 
they  owe  the  State  and  the  nation. 

Both  the  States  and  the  national  government  owe  a  duty 
to  the  National  Guard.  The  State  legislatures  should  be  most 
liberal  in  appropriations.  The  men  should  be  well  quartered, 
and  everything  done  that  would  add  to  their  comfort.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  the  national  government  to  foster  in  every 
possible  way  the  State  militia  organizations.  Modem  guns 
and  other  necessary  up-to-date  equipment  should  be  supplied. 
The  same  arms  and  equipments  that  are  issued  to  the  regu- 
lar army  should  be  given  to  the  militia.  If  the  present  appro- 
priation of  $400,000  yearly  by  the  Federal  government  is  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  militia,  that  appro- 
priation should  be  increased  to  any  reasonable  amount.  Any 
money  expended  in  making  the  National  Guard  an  efficient 
military  body  is  a  wise  and  judicious  investment;  it  is  simply 
preparing  to  meet  an  emergency  similar  to  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  face  when  war  was  declared  with  Spain. 

Right  here  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  explicitly  defining  the  status  of  the  National  Guard  when 
called  into  the  service  of  the  Federal  government.  The  un- 
certainty on  this  important  question  resulted  in  many  unfor- 
tunate controversies  at  the  outbreak  of  the  trouble  with  Spain. 
It  is  true  that  in  a  sense  the  militia  is  a  State  body,  but  when 
its  services  are  required  by  the  national  government  it  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  Federal  military  establishment.     It  should 
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be  directly  under  the  orders  of  the  President,  and  should  be 
prepared  to  go  wherever  the  emergency  of  duty  called.  Of 
course,  when  possible,  the  Guard  should  be  ordered  into 
the  United  States  service  as  it  stands  and  is  constituted  under 
the  laws  of  the  respective  States.  But  the  exigencies  of  mili- 
tary service  might  render  this  impossible;  and,  as  the  first 
duty  of  a  soldier  is  obedience,  the  orders  of  the  President 
should  be  obeyed  implicitly  and  without  question.  If  the 
military  status  of  the  militia  had  been  defined  without  am- 
biguity, all  the  confusion  and  discussion  that  resulted  when 
the  militia  was  called  into  service  during  the  late  war  would 
have  been  avoided.  The  bills  now  before  Congress  propose  to 
remedy  this  defect.  The  importance  of  this  question  cannot 
be  overestimated,  and  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  men  promi- 
nent in  the  National  Guard  are  anxious  that  it  shall  be  defi- 
nitely determined. 

In  speaking  of  the  aid  that  the  national  government  should 
extend  to  the  militia,  one  suggestion  occurs  to  me.  I  think 
that  the  scope  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  should 
be  largely  increased.  Every  year  there  should  go  forth  from 
that  superb  institution  a  large  body  of  young  men,  trained  in 
the  art  and  science  of  war,  who  would  not  be  commissioned 
in  the  regular  army  but  would  constitute  a  sort  of  reserve 
body  of  officers.  These  young  men  would  naturally  seek 
service  in  the  militia  organizations  of  the  various  States. 
Their  West  Point  training  would  admirably  fit  them  for  that 
duty,  and  they  would  thus  be  able  to  give  to  the  men  in  the 
organizations  they  would  join  the  advantages  of  their  mili- 
tary schooling.  I  think  this  would  go  a  long  way  toward  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  militia.  We  saw  during  the  war 
with  Spain  the  advantages  of  such  a  system.  Many  of  the 
volunteers  who  received  commissions  in  State  organizations 
were  educated  at  West  Point  but  afterward  left  the  army. 
Gallant  and  meritorious  service  was  performed  by  them.  They 
not  only  did  excellent  work  themselves,  but  being  well  versed 
in  the  rudiments  of  their  profession  they  were  able  to  disci- 
pline and  make  efficient  the  men  who  served  under  them.     It 
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would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  draft  legislation  that  would 
enable  each  State,  in  addition  to  those  already  allowed 
by  law,  to  send  a  certain  number  of  students  to  West 
Point  each  year  to  get  the  training  that  would  fit  them  for 
service  in  its  militia  organization.  The  result  of  this,  I 
believe,  would  amply  justify  the  increased  outlay  required 
to  support  the  Academy  at  West  Point  and  make  it 
equal  to  these  new  demands.  I  am  in  hopes  that  legislation 
along  this  line  will  result  from  the  present  efforts  in  behalf  of 
our  National  Guard  system. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  complete  returns  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  National  Guard  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Many  of  the  States  have  not  reorganized  their  militia 
since  the  end  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  and  many  have 
sent  in  very  incomplete  returns.  To  show,  however,  the  ne- 
cessity of  increasing  the  National  Guard,  I  will  briefly  refer  to 
returns  made  by  some  of  the  States.  New  York,  including 
generals  and  staff  officers,  has  about  14,000  men  in  service, 
out  of  a  total  of  1,300,000  men  liable  to  military  duty.  The 
total  military  strength  of  that  State  authorized  by  law  is  15,000. 
Massachusetts,  out  of  a  total  of  499,000  subject  to  duty,  has 
only  something  like  an  authorized  strength  of  6,000  men.  Illi- 
nois, out  of  a  total  of  853,000,  authorizes  about  10,000. 
Pennsylvania,  out  of  1,043,000  subject  to  service,  authorizes 
the  enlistment  of  10,878  men.  The  other  States,  in  comparison 
to  the  number  of  men  liable  to  service,  allow  a  military  estab- 
lishment nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  States  enumer- 
ated above. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  there  is  room  for  a  big  increase  in 
the  military  organizations  of  all  the  States.  The  limit  set  by 
the  States  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  liable  to  duty. 
In  many  of  the  States  the  organizations  fall  far  short  of  the 
number  allowed  by  law.  In  New  York  the  full  quota  is  nearly 
always  maintained:  this  should  be  so  in  all  the  States.  No 
question  is  of  greater  importance  than  keeping  up  the  standard 
of  the  State  militia.  When  the  strength  of  the  organizations 
decreases  it  shows  that  something  is  lacking  in  the  control  of 
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t^e  military  bodies.  With  proper  officers,  imbued  with  the 
proper  spirit,  and  with  the  men  thoroughly  equipped,  there  is 
no  reason  why  any  State  organization  should  not  always  have 
its  full  strength.  When  we  have  a  large,  well-officered,  well- 
disciplined,  and  well-trained  body  of  militia  ready  for  service 
at  a  moment's  notice,  the  necessity  for  a  large  standing  army 
will  be  materially  decreased.  No  better  way  of  opposing  this 
sentiment  can  be  found  than  the  advocacy  of  a  more  efficient 
and  a  larger  National  Guard.  I  shall  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  further  the  interests  of  the  militia  in  all  the  States. 
I  believe  that  the  same  spirit  animates  nearly  every  member  of 
Congress.  It  is  a  question  disassociated  from  politics,  and  is 
one  upon  which  members  of  both  parties  can  unite  for  thought- 
ful deliberation. 

The  meritorious  service  rendered  during  the  late  war  by  the 
militia  entitles  it  to  considerate  treatment  at  the  hands  of  both 
Federal  and  State  legislators.  The  sentiment  of  the  people 
sustains  the  National  Guard  in  its  demand  for  better  recogni- 
tion. During  the  great  Dewey  Day  celebration  in  New  York 
City,  the  claims  of  the  National  Guard  on  the  affections  of  the 
people  were  most  emphatically  manifested.  All  along  the  line 
of  march  the  men  were  enthusiastically  greeted.  Their  superb 
bearing  was  a  credit  to  the  country.  The  recollection  of  that 
great  gathering  of  regulars  and  militia  and  the  applause  that 
heralded  their  coming  were  emblematic  of  the  aroused  interest 
in  all  that  concerns  their  welfare  as  military  organizations. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  anything  I  can  do,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Militia,  to  give  the  United  States  a  larger, 
a  better  equipped,  and  a  more  efficient  Guard  will  be  done  most 
cheerfully.  I  can  conceive  of  no  duty  more  important  to  the 
highest  and  best  interests  of  all  the  people.  The  Arena,  in 
opening  its  pages  to  this  discussion,  performs  a  great  public 
service,  and  it  will,  I  am  certain,  meet  with  most  cordial 
approval. 

Jacob  Ruppert,  Jr. 
Washington,  D.  C, 
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II.    The  Army  System:  Defects  and  Remedies. 

THE  last  twenty  years  have  seen  the  creation  of  the  new 
navy  of  the  United  States;  yet  that  period,  the  most 
active  in  naval  improvement  in  our  history,  has  been  the  most 
stagnant  for  the  army.  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that 
the  navy  is  the  most  popular  branch  of  the  service  in  the  public 
mind.  It  is  always  easy  to  secure  legislation  for  the  navy,  but 
almost  impossible  to  excite  enough  interest  in  Congress  or  in 
the  country  to  pass  the  most  meritorious  bill  for  the  good  of 
the  army.  Important  as  the  navy  may  be  for  our  national  wel- 
fare, a  modem  army  is  of  more  vital  necessity. 

It  is  astounding  that,  as  the  years  come  and  go,  we  fight  our 
battles  and  win  them  without  ever  profiting  by  the  experience 
of  active  warfare.  After  the  Revolution  the  army  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  abolished.  The  war  of  1812  found  us 
unprepared.  Had  we  then  possessed  even  an  apology  for  an 
army,  British  America  might  to-day  be  part  of  the  Union. 
The  weakness  of  Mexico  counterbalanced  our  own  lack  of 
foresight.  A  properly  organized  first  line  of  defense  would 
have  brought  the  civil  war  to  a  close  within  six  months.  The 
Spanish  war  is  of  so  recent  a  date  that  it  is  as  needless  as  it  is 
painful  to  refer  to  the  dreary  series  of  blunders,  to  the  lack  of 
preparation,  and  to  the  incompetence  in  high  places  as  proof 
that  we  were  not  ready  to  meet  the  enemy. 

Modem  wars,  where  modem  armies  are  engaged,  are  very 
soon  over.  Should  we  ever  be  under  the  unhappy  necessity  of 
going  to  war  with  any  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  we  must 
be  able  rapidly  to  mobilize  a  first  line  of  defense,  or  the  con- 
sequences may  be  fatal.  The  institutions  of  the  Republic  and 
the  sentiments  of  our  people  will  never  permit  of  the  main- 
tenance in  time  of  peace  of  a  large  standing  army,  nor 
,is  a  large  army  necessary.  The  problem  presented  to  us 
for  solution  is  clearly  defined.  It  is  this :  How  shall  we  organ- 
ize our  army  with  the  smallest  number  of  men  in  time  of  peace 
so  that  it  will  be  capable  of  sufficient  expansi<Mi  in  time  of 
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war  to  furnish  a  first  line  of  defense  or  offense  behind  which 
we  can  organize  our  volunteer  regiments  to  constitute  the  sec- 
ond line  ? 

The  organization  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  is  to-day 
almost  the  same  that  it  was  in  1865.  The  world  has  advanced 
while  we  have  stood  still.  We  have  adopted  modem  arms 
and  modem  material  of  war,  but  we  have  not  adopted  modem 
methods  in  their  use.  At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  almost  all 
the  officers  in  the  so-called  Staff  Departments  had  seen  active 
service  in  the  field.  To-day  many  of  them  have  made  their 
records  as  soldiers  almost  entirely  at  their  desks.  A  bureau- 
cracy, hampered  by  red  tape  and  obsolete  traditions,  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  keep  up  with  the  wonderful  march  of 
events  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  great  defect  in  our  system  is  divided  responsibility. 
We  have  a  Major-General  Commanding  the  Army  who,  by 
departmental  regulations,  is  not  permitted  to  issue  an  order  in- 
volving the  expenditure  of  a  cent  unless  he  first  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  so-called  Staff  Department  having  the  expen- 
diture under  its  jurisdiction.  The  so-called  Staff  Departments 
are  independent  of  one  another,  and  report  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  War;  so  that  the  actual  effective  command  of  the 
General  of  the  Army  is  limited  to  his  personal  aides-de-camp 
and  his  headquarters'  orderly,  provided  always  that  in  com- 
manding them  he  does  not  incur  any  expenditure.  The  Adju- 
tant General's  Department,  presided  over  by  its  present  most 
competent  chief,  is  as  efficient  as  the  law  will  permit  it  to  be; 
but  it  is  held  responsible  by  the  public  for  much  that  it  is 
powerless  to  prevent  or  correct.  We  have  no  General  Staff. 
The  only  other  modem  army  on  earth  that  has  none  is  the 
British,  and  the  lack  of  success  of  the  British  arms  in  South 
Africa  may  be  directly  traced  to  this  fact. 

The  General  Staff  of  an  army  is  under  the  General  com- 
manding— the  directing  force  of  the  army.  It  supervises  the 
discipline,  the  organization,  the  equipment,  and  the  recruiting 
of  the  army.  It  educates  and  furnishes  staff  officers  to  the 
various  subdivisions  of  the  army  and  military  attaches.     It 
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proposes  plans  of  campaign  and  mobilization.  It  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  being  familiar  with  the  resources  and  the 
topography,  not  only  of  its  own  country  but  so  far  as  possible 
of  every  foreign  country  with  which  it  is  liable  to  come  in 
conflict.  It  is,  in  short,  theoretically  supposed  to  be  omniscient, 
and  is  in  fact  almost  omnipotent.  For  five  years  I  have  been 
waging  almost  single-handed  the  fight  for  a  General  Staff. 
It  is  a  most  hopeful  sign  that  the  present  able  Secretary  of 
War,  in  his  first  report,  recommended  the  organization  of  what 
he  calls  a  "War  College,"  which,  according  to  his  explanation, 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  General  Staff. 

In  determining  the  size  of  the  field  army  in  time  of  peace  the 
fortress  artillery  ought  not  to  be  considered.  We  have  already 
in  position  on  our  coast  202  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  inch  rifles, 
221  twelve-inch  mortars,  and  41  large  rapid-fire  guns.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  there  have  been  ordered,  and  in  less  than  two 
years  will  be  in  place,  289  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  inch  rifles 
and  352  twelve-inch  mortars — ^making  a  total  of  491  great 
guns  and  573  twelve-inch  mortars,  besides  rapid-fire  guns,  to 
be  cared  for  within  two  years.  The  modem  great  gun  is  a  deli- 
cate piece  of  machinery  that  requires  for  its  handling  not  fight- 
ing men  so  much  as  skilled  machinists.  The  crew  of  a  twelve- 
inch  gun  is  thirty-five  men,  of  a  ten-inch  gun  thirty  men,  of  an 
eight-inch  gun  twenty-five  men,  and  of  a  twelve-inch  mortar 
thirty  men.  These  are  the  smallest  numbers  of  men  with  which 
it  is  possible  to  keep  the  machinery  of  the  g^ns  in  perfect 
order,  and  from  which  to  furnish  details  for  cooks  and  special 
duty  and  one  shift  for  gunnery  practise.  As  a  matter  of  na- 
tional economy — if  we  do  not  wish  to  let  our  guns  rust  and 
become  useless;  if  we  no  not  wish  to  waste  the  millions  of 
dollars  expended  in  their  construction  and  emplacement;  if 
we  wish  to  be  prepared  to  use  those  guns  in  case  of  necessity 
— we  must  provide  a  fixed  minimum  of  men  to  man  them. 
This  fixed  minimum,  the  smallest  number  that  military  authori- 
ties consider  can  possibly  answer,  is  18,000.  In  time  of  war 
that  number  must  be  doubled,  as  a  shift  must  constantly  be 
on  duty. 
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In  considering  the  organization  of  the  units  of  our  field 
army  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  requires  far  more  time  to 
instnict  a  recruit  in  certain  branches  of  the  service  than  it 
does  in  others.  An  infantryman  can  be  made  much  more 
quickly  than  a  cavalryman,  and  a  cavalryman  more  quickly 
than  an  artilleryman.  In  other  words,  our  field  artillery  and 
cavalry  units  should  be  kept  nearer  the  war  strength  than  the 
infantry.  The  cavalry  and  field  artillery  regiments  should  be 
proportionately  stronger  than  the  infantry  regiments. 

I  believe  that  the  correct  solution  of  our  problem  of  line  re- 
organization lies  in  the  organization  of  infantry  regiments  with 
companies  small  enough  to  be  greatly  expanded  in  time  of 
war,  and  in  the  organization  of  fortress  artillery  and  cavalry 
regiments  composed  of  two  field  batteries  or  squadrons,  and 
one  depot  battalion  or  squadron — the  latter  to  consist  in  time 
of  peace  of  a  full  complement  of  officers  but  no  men,  to  be  ex- 
panded in  time  of  war  by  transfers  and  recruitment  to  full 
strength. 

Whatever  may  be  our  political  opinions — whether  we  be- 
lieve in  a  large  standing  army  or  not — there  should  be  no 
diflference  upon  the  question  of  making  our  army  as  efficient  as 
possible.  I  for  one  would  much  prefer  to  see  the  United  States 
take  the  field  with  a  small,  perfectly  organized  army  than  a 
vast,  badly  organized  rabble. 

George  B.  McClellan. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  ANGLO-BOER  STRUGGLE.* 

I.     II^FLUENCE  OF  DEMOCRATIC   IDEALS. 

IT  is  fitting  that  the  people  of  the  greatest  Republic  on  earth 
should  send  words  of  cheer  to  the  sorely  oppressed  people 
of  South  Africa.  Bom  as  our  government  was  amid  the 
throes  of  revolution,  devoted  as  we  have  been  and  are  to  the 
principles  of  liberty,  our  hearts  should  be  stirred  for  these 
heroic  Boers.  Centuries  ago  they  invaded  the  wilderness  and 
rescued  a  savage  land  from  savage  beasts  and  savage  men; 
and  since  then  they  have  been  contending  not  so  much  against 
these  natural  adversaries  as  against  the  rapacity  of  the  English 
govenmient. 

Having  founded  the  settlement  of  Cape  Town;  having 
caused  the  wilderness  to  bloom  with  industry;  having  there 
planted  the  seeds  of  empire — ^the  Boers  found  that,  when  they 
had  made  the  land  of  their  adoption  attractive  and  fruit- 
ful, the  despoiler  was  at  their  door,  ready  to  drive  them 
forth.  Unable  to  live  as  free  men  in  the  land  they  had 
redeemed  from  savagery,  they  moved  farther  inland.  They 
made  their  way  again  across  unknown  rivers,  over  track- 
less plains  and  steep  mountains,  and  Natal  was  founded  as  a 
Boer  settlement.  Were  they  now  secure  from  British  greed 
and  oppression?  No;  again  that  nation  pressed  them  on,  and 
the  alternative  was  given  them  a  second  time:  loss  of  liberty 
or  loss  of  land  and  home.  They  must  move  farther  into  the 
wilderness,  or  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke.  Again  they  took 
their  choice  as  liberty-loving,  patriotic,  brave,  patient  men — 
farther  into  the  wilderness  they  went,  across  other  rivers  and 
over  other  deserts.  The  Orange  Free  State  was  founded. 
That  in  part  was  despoiled,  and  many  of  its  founders  were 
driven  thence  into  the  Transvaal;  and  now  their  last  stand  is 
taken.  They  are  upon  their  last  heath;  they  are  battling  for 
their  last  foothold  upon  earth.  Shall  they  maintain  their  lib- 
erty and  homes?      This  Transvaal  country — fourth  of  their 


*See  note  on  page  24a 
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selection,  fourth  that  they  had  chosen  as  their  abiding-place, 
having  been  driven  from  three — shall  they  be  driven  from  this 
last  ?    That  is  the  issue  now  being  fought  out  in  South  Africa. 

It  is  often  said  that  we  should  be  nearer  to  the  English  be- 
cause we  speak  the  same  language.  But  there  is  a  language 
sweeter  and  dearer — the  language  of  heart  and  soul.  Tongues 
may  differ;  yet  this  universal  language,  this  language  of  free- 
dom, makes  a  universal  brotherhood  by  whom  are  cherished  the 
prize  of  freedom  and  the  love  of  liberty.  Liberty  to-day 
makes  the  language  of  the  far-off  Republics  of  South  Africa 
our  language,  and  that  of  all  people  who  love  liberty. 

We  ourselves  are  a  nation  made  up  of  refugees  from  tyr- 
anny. Most  of  those  who  settled  this  land  and  developed  it 
came  here  because  they  were  forced  from  the  lands  of  their  na- 
tivity— ^because  tyranny  pressed  its  iron  heel  upon  them  too 
heavily  and  too  often  for  the  spirit  of  brave  men  to  endure 
the  infliction.  In  this  land  we  have  millions  of  such  refugees 
and  their  descendants;  and  there  is  no  language  that  can 
ally  us  to  tyranny  above  freedom  and  liberty.  A  blow  at 
liberty  in  one  comer  of  the  earth  may  wound  to  its  remotest 
extremity.  It  is  a  blow  at  the  universal  body  politic.  Lib- 
erty is  at  once  the  dream  and  the  aspiration  of  right,  as  well 
as  the  hope  of  the  noblest  who  have  suffered  and  died  in  the 
holy  cause.  If  liberty  can  be  crushed  in  the  Transvaal,  en- 
couragement will  be  given  to  tyrants  to  attempt  to  crush  it 
elsewhere.  The  world-old  battle,  which  will  endure  until 
the  world  ends  in  the  triumph  of  liberty  or  its  overthrow, 
is  now  at  the  objective  point,  and  the  Boer  is  now  in  the 
breach  in  the  far-off  Transvaal.  Our  own  liberties  will 
not  be  so  secure  if  liberty  can  be  stricken  down  anywhere. 
In  sympathizing  with  the  Boers,  and  aiding  them  as  far  as  we 
may,  we  are  not  only  performing  a  magnanimous  act ;  we  are 
helping  not  only  them  but  ourselves.  For  there  are  those  in 
our  own  land  who,  while  they  do  not  proclaim  their  purpose, 
would  be  glad  enough  to  see  caste  and  privilege  emphasized 
and  confirmed,  and  ordinary  humanity  crushed  in  the  dust. 

Liberty  is  the  birthright  of  man.  Take  this  frcwn  him  and 
you  will  have  robbed  him  of  that  which  is  dearer  to  him  than  all 
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Other  things,  scarcely  excepting  life  itself.  For  what  is  life  to 
the  brave  and  the  proud-hearted  and  the  noble  to  whom  liberty 
is  denied?  Liberty  is  the  mainspring  of  exertion,  the  stimu- 
lus to  higher  achievements,  the  reward  for  perils  past  and  of 
battles  won.  We  stand  at  the  very  forefront;  it  has  been 
given  to  us  Americans,  imder  the  providence  of  Gk^d,  to  lead 
in  the  march  toward  the  emancipation  of  tmiversal  man. 

As  liberty  goes  forward,  tyranny  recedes.  The  battle  has 
been  waging  for  ages—victory  perching  sometimes  on  one 
banner  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  It  is  an  irrepressible 
conflict — in  which  we  participate  whether  we  be  engaged  in 
actual  warfare  or  peace  blesses  our  land.  We  are  the  exem- 
plification, if  not  the  instrimientality,  under  the  providence  of 
God,  of  the  splendid  principles  involved  in  a  government  by 
man  for  man.  How  the  war  in  that  far-off  field  will  end  is 
not  for  us  to  know.  How  it  ought  to  end,  every  man  who  is 
free  and  loves  freedom — every  man  who  appreciates  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  every  man  who  has  generosity  and  nobility  in  his 
heart,  every  man  who  aspires  toward  noble  influences  for  him- 
self and  for  humankind — ought  to  know. 

What  excuse  is  there  for  crushing  out  those  brave  people — 
the  Boers  of  South  Africa?  Why  deprive  them  of  life,  or  of 
liberty?  Whom  have  they  disturbed  in  that  far-away  land  of 
theirs  ?  They  have  reared  aloft  the  ensign  upon  which  liberty 
is  engraved,  and  have  erected  an  altar  to  the  divine  genius 
of  freedom.  None  but  an  enemy  of  the  human  race,  a  foe 
of  human  progress,  a  tyrant,  can  desire  to  strike  them  down. 
I  would  that  on  the  wings  of  the  lightning,  as  Nature's 
batteries  let  it  loose  in  the  heavens,  word  might  be  car- 
ried to  every  soldier  in  the  Burgher  ranks — to  every  em- 
battled hero  of  freedom  on  the  African  veldt — that  the  day 
cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  potent  voice  of  republican  and 
democratic  free  America  will  be  raised  in  protest  following  en- 
treaty for  the  stopping  of  this  unholy  war.  The  hearts  of  the 
American  people  are  right ;  the  American  people  always  know 
what  they  are  for  and  what  they  are  against.  Why  should 
we  not  make  known  to  the  English,  to  the  Boers,  and  to  the 
world  at  large  that  we  sympathize  with  freedom,  and  that  any 
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influence  that  we  have  will  be  exerted  to  the  utmost  to  bring 
about  peace  in  that  unhappy  land — with  the  preservation  of 
liberty  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  South  African  Republics  ? 

There  has  been  much  said  of  late  years — or  of  late  days,  for 
it  is  comparatively  recent — ^about  the  propriety  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  having  a  good  "un- 
derstanding" and  being  on  a  friendly  footing.  Why  do  we  need 
a  good  understanding  with  anybody  except  that  which  comes  in^- 
accordance  with  complete  independence  for  ourselves — demand- 
ing nothing  more  than  is  our  right,  and  defending  our  right 
against  every  foe?  Independent  ourselves  and  confident  in 
our  strength,  in  our  geographical  position,  and  in  the  genius 
and  valor  of  our  people,  what  need  have  we  for  entangling 
alliances?  How  can  liberty  in  this  land  or  in  any  other  be 
furthered  by  such  alliances?  They  would  not  make  America 
more  republican,  more  democratic,  or  more  free;  nor  can  we 
introduce  our  institutions  and  ideals  into  the  world  abroad  by 
entangling  alliances  with  those  who  are  bitterly  and  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  them.  By  sympathy  for  the  down-trodden;  by 
keeping  our  gates  open  to  the  gallant  oppressed  of  all  lands; 
by  flying  high  and  untarnished  the  standard  of  liberty  in 
this  land;  by  sending  our  good  wishes  and  our  substantial 
support  to  freedom  wherever  beleagured,  and  to  liberty  wher- 
ever assailed — ^thus  shall  we  best  perform  our  part,  both  in 
defending  ourselves  and  in  advancing  the  holy  cause  of  man 
the  wide  world  over.     No  British  alliance  for  us! 

I  shall  indulge  in  no  words  of  denunciation.  I  recognize 
that  in  Great  Britain  there  are  now,  and  have  been  in  all  her 
history,  many  great  and  noble  men.  Yet  in  every  crucial  period 
of  our  history — in  the  dark  days  of  our  birth  and  in  the  bloody 
days  beginning  with  1812  and  ending  with  the  magnificent 
victory  at  New  Orleans  in  181 5 — Great  Britain  has  been  our 
foe.  And  to-day  she  is  our  rival.  At  Halifax,  in  the  Bermudas, 
and  at  Vancouver,  she  is  erecting  great  fortresses — against 
whom?  Her  guns  are  pointed  toward  us;  she  recognizes  in 
us  the  mighty  power  that  she  may  some  day,  not  far  off,  have 
to  meet  in  the  shock  of  battle :  unless,  perchance,  by  the  growth 
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of  the  namby-pamby  spirit  of  these  latter  days,  she  can 
wheedle  us  into  an  alliance  and  draw  our  teeth. 

It  is  the  prayer  of  free  men  that  success  may  crown  the 
efforts  of  the  South  African  republicans  to  defend  freedom; 
that  liberty  may  be  preserved;  that  the  South  African  Repub- 
lics may  live,  and  that  the  United  States  of  America  may  lend 
her  sympathy  and  her  good  offices  toward  bringing  peace 
with  honor  and  freedom;  also,  that  we  may  proceed  on  our 
own  career,  according  to  our  own  devices,  unhampered  and 
unchecked  by  any  alliance  with  the  mighty  power  that  has 
been  our  foe  and  has  crushed  freedom  through  the  centuries 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  David  A.  De  Armond. 

IVashington,  D.  C. 


[Note. — The  foregoing  article  and  the  one  following  are  synopses 
of  addresses  delivered  at  the  great  pro-Boer  meeting  held  in  New  York 
on  January  29th. — Ed.] 


II.    **The  Mother  of  Civilization."* 

THE  patriotic  Boers  of  South  Africa  are  fighting  the  battle 
of  all  humanity.  The  war  involves  at  once  the  most 
sacred  precepts  of  liberty  and  the  most  hateful  aspects  of 
tyranny.  In  all  the  annals  of  the  race — ^blood-stained  as  they 
are,  accursed  as  past  generations  have  been  by  the  sins  of 
princes  and  of  governments — no  chapter  ever  written  is  as 
sad  and  unbelievable  as  the  history  of  the  South  African 
people. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dia Company  established  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a  feeble 
settlement  of  Dutch  farmers — for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
passing  ships  with  fresh  supplies  of  food  and  for  the  general 
accommodation  of  the  seafaring  world.  But  this  was  not  the 
only  office  that  this  struggling  settlement,  founded  in  the  midst 
of  barbarism,  was  destined  to  perform.  It  became  an  asylum 
for  many  who  were  driven  from  other  countries  in  the  succeed- 
ing century  by  religious  persecution — men  of  the  best  blood, 
the  best  brain,  and  the  best  conscience  of  Europe.     Dutch,  and 

*See  note  above. 
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a  large  contingent  of  French  Huguenots,  formed  the  popu- 
lation found  there  in  1806,  when  Great  Britain  first  acquired 
dominion  over  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  great  Joubert,  who  to-day  stands  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world  where  George  Washington  stood  a  hundred  years 
ago,  is  the  descendant  of  a  French  Huguenot  family.  As  a 
spoil  of  war,  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  in  1806,  the  little 
colony  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain.  The 
seeds  of  liberty  had  been  sown,  and  aspirations  for  freedom 
had  been  so  indoctrinated  in  the  people  that  they  would  not 
willingly  suffer  alien  control;  but  they  did  not  revolt.  They 
endeavored  faithfully  to  render  allegiance  to  the  new 
sovereign. 

Space  forbids  that  I  should  indulge  in  details  of  the  petty 
and  merciless  persecution  which  at  last  drove  them  to  leave 
their  farms,  their  homes,  and  many  of  their  kinsmen  who 
lingered  behind,  and  attempt  the  founding  of  a  new  State.  In 
the  establishment  of  the  State  of  Natal  over  twelve  hundred 
of  them  perished  at  the  hands  of  savages.  In  one  onslaught 
the  natives  killed  old  men,  women,  and  children  to  the  num- 
ber of  five  hundred  and  seventy.  The  leader  of  the  g^eat 
"trek"  of  1834  was  assassinated  by  a  savage  chief.  In  the 
midst  of  that  great  trial,  when  the  very  stones  should  have 
wept  in  sympathy  with  that  brave  people,  what  ofiice  did  Great 
Britain,  the  "mother  of  civilization,"  perform?  As  the  little 
band  crept  into  the  shadow  of  the  African  wilderness,  be- 
leaguered on  every  hand  by  savage  foes,  a  contingent  of  British 
troops  was  sent  to  search  them — to  see  if  they  had  arms  with 
which  to  defend  themselves.  But  the  British  officer  charged 
with  this  infamous  commission  revolted  against  its  inhuman- 
ity, and  notified  the  Boers  to  conceal  their  arms  before  the 
search  began — ^and  went  back  empty-handed.  Had  it  not 
been  for  that,  the  poor  Boer  would  have  entered  the  African 
wilderness  without  a  single  gun  to  defend  his  wife  and  babies 
from  assassination.  This  is  the  country  that,  we  have  been 
told  by  some  of  the  newspapers  and  not  a  few  of  our  states- 
men, has  become  our  partner  in  spreading  civilization  abroad  I 

Soon  after  this  incident  British  officers  appeared  and  pro- 
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claimed  the  annexation  of  Natal  as  a  British  province.  A  bloody 
battle  was  fought  between  a  small  contingent  of  British  troops 
and  the  Boers,  and  they  crossed  a  mountain  range  and  founded 
the  Orange  Free  State.  It  was  annexed,  and  then  they 
crossed  to  the  Transvaal;  and  there  they  stand  to-day,  with 
their  backs  agiainst  the  wall.  There  can  be  no  further  re- 
treat; there  can  be  no  further  parley;  they  have  exhausted 
every  means  at  their  command  to  avoid  the  conflict,  and  the 
battle  now  being  fought  by  Joubert  and  his  men  against  the 
British  hosts  will  determine  whether  this  gallant  population 
shall  be  exterminated  or  there  shall  arise  in  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent another  Republic,  the  duplicate  of  ours,  the  United  States 
of  South  Africa.  It  is  to  be  determined  whether  the  gallant 
Boers  shall  dedicate  the  Dark  Continent  to  liberty,  as  the  un- 
clad veterans  and  heroes  of  Valley  Forge  dedicated  the  North 
American  continent  to  liberty.  It  is  to  be  determined  whether 
that  great  country,  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  population 
aod  of  becoming  a  highly  civilized  State,  shall  be  ruled  by 
a  monarchy  or  by  the  people  themselves.  How  it  could  ever 
have  been  printed  in  an  American  newspaper — how  it  could 
ever  have  been  said  by  a  single  ^\merican  statesman — tliat  we 
desire  the  subjection  of  South  Africa  to  a  monarchy  instead 
of  its  dedication  to  republicanism  surpasses  my  comprehension. 
How  it  could  ever  have  been  printed  in  a  newspaper  or  asserted 
by  an  American  that,  in  the  event  that  Europe  should  seek  to 
interfere  to  prevent  this  unholy  sacrifice,  we  would  be  at  Eng- 
land's side,  I  cannot  understand.  But  it  has  been  said.  It  has 
not  been  disclaimed  in  high  circles,  and  it  is  believed  in  Lon- 
don. Is  there  a  neighborhood  in  the  United  States  of  America 
where  Tories  outnumber  patriots?  And  we  are  to  have  an 
alliance  with  Great  Britain,  it  is  said  I  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address  is  no  longer  to  be  considered.  How  would  it 
have  done  to  have  had  an  alliance  with  some  great  Power  in 
1812?  British  men-of-war  stopped  American  ships  on  the 
high  seas,  searched  them,  and  took  off  British  subjects  who 
had  been  naturalized  and  thereby  had  become  citizens  of  this 
country.  How  did  they  justify  that  proceeding?  They  said 
then  that  a  British  subject  could  not  so  expatriate  himself 
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as  to  avoid  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown — ^and  on  that 
pretense  went  to  war  with  a  feeble  Republic;  a  Republic 
almost  fresh  from  the  bloody  war  of  the  Revolution ;  a  Repub- 
lic that,  had  it  been  possible,  they  would  then  have  reduced  to 
the  condition  to  which  they  now  desire  to  reduce  Africa. 
They  claimed  that  no  British  subject  could  expatriate  himself 
and  become  a  citizen  of  another  country  in  order  to  escape 
the  obligations  of  British  citizenship — ^and  on  that  pretense 
searched  our  ships.  That  was  when  they  wanted  to  fight  this 
Republic.  What  is  their  contention  in  South  Africa?  They 
now  contend  that,  when  British  subjects  seek  to  expatriate 
themselves  and  become  citizens  of  a  foreign  coimtry,  if  they 
will  only  appeal  to  the  mother  land,  the  British  will  go,  sword 
in  hand,  and  compel  such  change  of  the  law  as  will  permit  it. 
And  this  is  the  "mother  of  civilization  I" 

Leaving  out  of  the  account  those  strictly  English  colonies, 
Australia  and  Canada,  where  has  Great  Britain  promoted 
civilization?  Has  she  promoted  it  in  India?  Cast  your  eyes 
to  Ireland,  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  island  in  all  the  world 
— an  island  whose  acres  teem  with  plenty  and  the  hearts  of 
whose  people  pulsate  with  song:  the  unhappy  island  that  for 
eight  hundred  years  has  trodden  the  stony  path  of  despair  with 
streaming  eyes  and  bleeding  feet — ^and  answer  the  question. 
The  blessings  of  civilization  are  everywhere  else;  yet  the  scat- 
tered sons  of  Erin,  wherever  they  are,  feel  as  I  feel,  as  one  of 
their  defenders — ^accursed  be  the  power  that  has  spread  the 
desolation  of  the  desert  and  the  gloom  of  the  grave  throughout 
that  most  fertile  country  I 

Under  what  conditions  does  England  become  the  promoter 
of  civilization  and  the  guardian  of  civil  liberty?  There  is 
Venezuela,  a  little  country  with  a  small  population.  Several 
years  ago  rich  gold  mines  were  discovered  there.  Until  this  dis- 
covery there  had  never  been  any  controversy  about  the  bound- 
aries. Great  Britain  soon  found  out  that  her  territory  extended 
far  enough  to  take  in  those  mines,  and  it  required  an  uprising 
in  the  United  States  to  prevent  England  from  taking  those  rich 
possessions ;  yet  by  an  arbitration  that  was  disgraceful  they  did 
obtain  a  very  large  slice  of  Venezuelan  gold  mines. 
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We  bought  Alaska  from  the  Czar.  There  was  never  any 
controversy  about  the  location  of  the  boundary  line  until  some 
gold  mines  were  discovered;  and  it  is  a  crying  shame  that 
Great  Britain  immediately  transferred  that  boundary  line  so 
as  to  include  a  large  part  of  the  territory  undoubtedly  Amer- 
ican, took  possession  of  it,  policed  it,  and  has  required  Amer- 
ican miners  to  pay  a  toll  for  going  into  it  ever  since.  And 
the  present  Administration  have  said  that  somehow  they  are 
going  to  Settle  that — some  time  I 

There  never  was  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  Transvaal 
or  the  Orange  Free  State  after  England  acknowledged  their  in- 
dependence, about  fifty  years  ago— until  the  diamond  mines 
were  discovered  along  the  edge  of  the  latter.  Forthwith  this 
"civilizing"  nation  moved  its  boundary  just  far  enough  to 
take  in  the  Orange  Free  State's  mines;  and  when  the  enor- 
mity of  the  crime  was  denounced  by  the  Bishops  of  the 
Church,  by  English  statesmen,  and  by  the  enlightened  press 
of  the  world,  instead  of  making  restitution  of  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty worth  millions  of  dollars  thus  stolen  by  the  freebooters 
who  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement  to  crush  South  Africa, 
they  actually  paid  the  Orange  Free  State  $450,000.  A  great 
nation  commits  larceny  and  then  pays  one  cent  on  the  dollar  I 
The  next  day  it  takes  up  the  cheerful  song  that  what  it  is  aim- 
ing at  in  South  Africa  is  liberty  and  civilization. 

A  little  later  the  gold  mines  were  discovered  there.  The 
exploitation  of  those  mines  was  somewhat  experimental  at 
first,  and  the  tax  imposed  by  the  Transvaal  government  for 
the  occupation  of  what  has  proved  to  be  the  most  lucrative 
property  in  the  world  was  placed  at  one-sixth  of  what  the 
American  miners  now  pay  the  British  government  for  the 
privilege  of  mining  in  the  Klondike.  At  first  the  output  of 
the  mines  was  small ;  yet  none  of  the  miners  thought  they  were 
being  robbed.  Then  the  output  got  larger,  and  the  poor,  de- 
spised Uitlanders — who,  in  the  language  of  the  great  Boer, 
Joubert,  had  obtained  fortunes  larger  than  any  Boer  had  or 
ever  will  have,  by  being  oppressed — discovered  that  the  taxa- 
tion was  very  high.  And  yet  it  is  said  tliat  more  money  has 
been  made  out  of  the  diamond  and  gold  mines  of  South  Africa 
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by  British  financiers,  during  the  period  in  which  they  have 
worked  those  mines,  than  ever  was  derived  from  the  mining 
operations  of  Christendom  before. 

In  every  quarter  of  the  world  evidences  multiply  that  cap- 
italism and  government  are  in  partnership.  When  even  the 
American  people  give  voice  to  the  virtuous  sentiments  of  the 
masses  of  this  civilized  century,  the  whisperings  of  avarice 
are  more  potent  with  Cabinets;  consequently,  greed,  and  not 
the  best  motives  of  mankind,  control  governmental  policies. 
The  real  battle  in  South  Africa,  therefore,  is  this:  It  is  an 
effort  to  place  that  country  in  the  keeping  and  control  of  the 
men  who  operate  the  mines  at  Johannesburg  and  Kimberley. 
It  is  an  effort  to  tear  from  the  hands  of  the  men  who  erected 
them,  and  defended  them  with  their  lives,  the  little  republics  of 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  to  the  end  that  capi- 
talism may  reign  supreme,  answerable  only  to  the  Cabinet  sit- 
ting in  London — 3,  Cabinet  frequently  of  its  own  creation. 
Everything  sacred  to  humanity,  every  interest  dear  to  man- 
kind, every  stake  worth  the  consideration  of  patriots  the  world 
over,  is  involved  in  the  tragic  struggle  now  taking  place  in 
the  mountain  range  that  separates  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  Free  State  from  their  enemies.  On  Spion  Kop  the 
battle  of  liberty  was  fought,  with  a  result  that  rang  through- 
out the  world. 

I  confess  that  when  the  gallant  Boers — ^barely  half  a  mil- 
lion— took  sword  in  hand  to  array  themselves  against  the 
great  Empire,  having  a  population  of  four  hundred  millions 
and  possessing  probably  one-half  of  all  the  wealth  of  the 
world,  I  felt  there  was  no  chance  of  success ;  but  in  the  shock 
I  experienced  at  the  sacrifice  about  to  be  made  I  prayed  that 
at  least  they  might  carry  on  the  war  long  enough  to  deter 
England  from  similar  enterprises  elsewhere. 

In  the  results  of  the  battles  fought  in  that  far-away  land 
we  have  renewed  cause  to  thank  Providence  that  Utopia  is 
eternal.  We  have  occasion  to  rejoice  and  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that,  no  matter  how  stern  the  duty  devolving  upon  men 
made  of  the  stuff  that  expelled  Philip,  that  drove  out  Louis 
XIV.,  that  thwarted  the  purposes  of  Marlborough,  nothing  is 
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impossible  to  this  race.  And  it  is  something  to  be  thankful  for 
that  past  experience  has  given  them  courage.  Let  us  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  cause  of  liberty,  not  the  cause  of  tyranny, 
will  achieve  the  victory  in  this  unholy  war. 

Everywhere,  in  every  age,  under  every  form  of  government, 
the  issue  is  the  same.  It  is  a  struggle  between  concentrated 
power,  in  one  form  or  another,  and  the  segregated  masses  of 
society.  Political  power,  financial  power,  incorporated  greed 
— ^whatever  form  it  may  take,  the  bounden  duty  of  enlightened 
citizenship  is  everywhere  to  call  it  to  account.  The  function 
and  office  of  a  democratic  people  are  to  see  to  it  that  they  lend 
no  help  to  the  consolidation  of  forces,  here  or  elsewhere,  that 
are  dangerous  to  popular  liberty. 

If  the  Boer  people  can  overthrow  the  English  armies  and 
maintain  their  integrity,  despite  this  awful  assault  upon  their 
liberty — if  they  can  achieve  a  victory  in  this  cruel  and  un- 
happy hour — it  will  be  a  demonstration  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  has  been  planted  in 
South  Africa — there  to  remain  to  bless  the  people.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  tyrant  shall  gain  temporary  ascendency,  the  bat- 
tle of  liberty  will  not  have  been  lost.  South  Africa  is  peopled 
by  men  of  Dutch  blood  and  Dutch  courage.  One  defeat  will 
not  overthrow  their  determination  to  be  free;  and  while  the 
sacrifice  may  be  one  that  will  appal  mankind — while  the  tri- 
umph of  such  wickedness  may  cause  the  weak-hearted  to  de- 
spair of  the  future — still,  the  human  race  ever  dries  the  tear- 
drops of  its  sorrows  in  the  sunlight  of  its  hopes,  and  the  love  of 
liberty  and  willingness  to  fight  and  die  for  its  achievement  will 
live  as  long  as  men  and  women  live  to  indulge  the  dream  of 
freedom.  Let  us  as  Americans  send  a  message  of  good  cheer 
and  encouragement  to  this  struggling  people;  let  us  give  the  lie 
to  the  brazen  charge  that  in  this  country,  the  land  of  liberty  and 
the  home  of  the  Republic,  the  inspiration  and  the  hope  of  the 
world,  there  is  sympathy  for  the  atrocious  crime  committed 
against  liberty  in  this  unholy  crusade ! 

Charles  F.  Cochran. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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WAR." 

ABOUT  the  middle  of  July,  1898,  an  interesting  item  from 
a  leading  French  journal  was  cabled  to  the  American 
press.  The  Powers  were  said  to  be  considering  the  policy  of 
eventual  intervention  in  the  Philippines.  Of  their  right  to  do 
so  they  seemed  to  feel  no  doubt.  That  right  was  the  "logical 
outcome,"  so  ran  the  despatch,  "of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
principle  of  which  will  be  employed  by  Europe  to  protect  itself 
against  American  interference  in  the  Old  World." 

The  inconsistency  between  Asiatic  annexation  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  had  engaged  the  writer's  atten- 
tion some  time  before  the  appearance  of  the  article  just  quoted. 
In  a  little  pamphlet'*'  he  aimed  to  show  that  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine of  "America  for  Americans"  inevitably  implies  Europe  for 
Europeans  and  Asia  for  the  Asiatics.  Whether  or  not  this  view 
be  correct  is  immaterial ;  indeed,  what  our  own  people  may  think 
about  it  is  not  very  important.  The  European  point  of  view  is 
the  one  that  concerns  us;  for  obviously,  if  the  other  Powers 
deem  Manila  and  Monroe  Doctrine  to  be  radically  inconsistent, 
we  may  be  drifting  faster  than  we  at  all  realize  toward  what 
has  lately  been  called  "our  next  war." 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  drift  already — ^and  drift  at 
so  momentous  a  period  hardly  seems  the  right  attitude.  Nor 
will  it  serve  to  fall  back  supinely  upon  that  much-abused  word 
"destiny."  Doubtless  there  is  a  Providence  that  shapes  the 
path  of  men  and  nations,  but  all  the  rough  hewing  (which  is 
certainly  not  drift)  is  left  to  mankind. 

As  to  this  European  feeling,  no  room  is  left  for  doubt.  No 
sooner  did  the  cession  of  the  Philippines  make  its  appearance 
among  the  articles  of  the  treaty  with  Spain  than  the  foreign 


♦A  monograph  published  in  New  York  by  the  Robert  Lewis  Weed 
Company,  entitled  "Manila  or  Monroe  Doctrine?" 
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Arch  Enemy  of  England*'  in  the  Contemporary  Review  of 
December,  1898,  are  but  two  of  various  writers  to  point  out 
clear  evidence  of  a  recent  combination  of  Germany  and  other 
European  powers  to  overmatch  England  on  the  sea  and  then 
appropriate  her  colonies.  "The  prevention  of  intervention  of 
European  Powers  in  favor  of  a  weaker  [Spain],  by  the  aid  of 
the  enormous  sea  power  of  one  nation  [England],  and  the 
impossibility  of  interference  when  America  took  not  only  the 
West  Indian  but  also  the  far  Asiatic  possessions  of  Spain,  are 
sufficient  reasons  for  a  much  larger  German  navy."  Such  is 
the  official  statement  of  the  German  administrative  organ,  and 
the  attention  of  our  own  Administration  is  respectfully  drawn 
to  its  date — November  4,  1899 — some  time  after  the  first  Ger- 
man overtures  to  England  and  America. 

The  combination  against  England  of  a  year  or  two  ago  may 
or  may  not  exist  to-day,  but  it  is  certainly  liable  to  spring  into 
existence  at  any  time  from  an  increased  CJerman  navy  or  from 
the  ever-shifting  relations  of  the  great  Powers.  From  their 
ceaseless  turmoils  and  hopeless  perplexities  this  country  always 
has  and  always  should  hold  aloof.  Any  leaning  toward  "en- 
tangling alliances"  is  as  foolish  and  reckless  to-day  as  it  was  a 
century  ago,  and  it  is  just  as  impossible  now  as  then  to  rely  on 
the  motive  of  the  ally  or  the  permanence  of  the  alliance.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  insurmountable  objections  to  staying  in  Asia 
is  the  need  of  an  "understanding"  in  order  to  maintain  our- 
selves while  the  understanding  lasts,  and  the  certainty  of  a 
conflict  both  on  that  continent  and  on  this  whenever  the  inev- 
itable mminderstanding  comes. 

These  considerations  are  too  important  longer  to  ignore  or 
brush  aside.  They  are  of  vastly  more  concern  to  the  Republic 
than  even  the  Philippine  war,  whether  that  be  concluded  this 
spring  or  prolonged  for  years  to  come.  If  we  had  only  been 
given  a  chance  to  discuss  at  the  outset  the  international  factor 
of  our  Asiatic  problem,  it  would  have  been  a  far  simpler  one ; 
but  we  can  still  find  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  a  clew  that  may 
lead  us  to  the  way  out  of  this  labyrinth. 

As  for  those  of  our  gallant  officers  who  seem  to  favor  retain- 
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ing  the  islands  at  all  costs,  it  is  time  to  remind  ourselves  that 
outside  of  military  matters  a  military  man  is  not  apt  to  prove 
a  safe  or  reliable  guide.  What  the  country  sorely  needs  is 
firm  and  far-sighted  statesmanship,  and  immediate  recognition 
at  home  as  well  as  abroad  of  all  that  Monroeism  implies  and 
involves.  What  party  or  association  will  have  the  courage, 
honesty,  and  patriotism  to  insist  that  no  policy  be  adopted  in 
the  East  that  shall  in  any  wise  impair,  imperil,  or  compromise 
the  ever-essential  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  ? 

John  Chetwood. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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IF  we  were  to  eliminate  from  English  history  all  those  who 
in  their  generations  were  looked  upon  as  radicals  and 
iconoclasts  we  should  have  a  series  of  lacunce  in  the  record  of 
that  upward  movement  by  which  man  in  the  British  Islands 
has  risen  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level.  Jeremy  Bentham, 
James  Mill,  Joseph  Hume,  and  William  Molesworth,  together 
with  the  gentler  individuality  of  CJeorge  Grote,  would  have  to 
be  erased.  The  fine,  chivalric  personality  of  John  Stuart  Mill 
(whom  we  of  to-day  have  ceased  to  regard  as  so  very  extreme 
a  radical)  would  also  have  to  be  expunged.  Most  of  these 
men  were  political  Ishmaelites  in  their  day  whom  neither  of 
the  two  great  political  divisions  cared  to  shelter.  Their  names 
were  linked  in  much  of  the  popular  imagination  with  those  of 
undoubted  demagogies  and  charlatans. 

The  names  of  political  parties  in  Great  Britain  mean  hardly 
more  than  they  do  here.  "Liberal"  and  "Conservative"  are  the 
convenient  designations  of  political  tendencies  rather  than  of 
political  divisions.  The  Liberal  party  is  usually  found  a  step 
or  two  in  advance  of  the  Conservative  party  during  any  par- 
ticular phase  in  the  evolution  of  a  reform  principle,  but  this  is 
only  a  temporary  relation  of  politics  and  by  no  means  a  per- 
manent difference  of  apprehension.  The  Liberals  have  given 
to  Ireland  some  of  the  most  unpopular  Chief  Secretaries,  such 
as  Mr.  William  E.  Forster;  they  have  adopted  as  rigorous 
measures  of  coercion  for  Ireland  as  the  Conservatives,  and 
have  repeatedly  stood  as  opponents  of  measures  of  relief  for 
the  working  masses,  basing  such  opposition,  it  may  be  said 
in  justification,  on  the  hisses  faire  doctrines  of  the  Manchester 
school.  Outside  of  the  two  parties,  the  Radicals  have  heated 
and  hammered  the  iron  of  reform  into  small  swords,  which 
they  have  placed  now  in  the  hands  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  or 
the  late  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and  now  of  Gladstone  or  Sir 
William  Harcourt.    The  Radicals  have  been  the  advance  guard 
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of  the  great  siege  that  is  being  waged  against  privilege,  kaving 
the  fruit  and  the  loot  of  such  victories  as  have  been  won  to 
the  Liberal  army;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  Radicals  were  stanch  supporters  of  the  main  purposes  and 
policies  of  the  government.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Labouchere  was 
nominated  for  office  by  Mr.  Gladstone;  but  the  Queen  would 
not  assent,  and  his  name  was  promptly  withdrawn. 

The  Liberals  when  in  power  have  not  seldom  emulated  the 
Tories  in  retroactive  measures,  while  the  Tories  out  of  power 
have  nearly  as  often  favored  the  enactment  of  Liberal  measures. 
When,  for  example,  the  rumor  of  Irish-American  plots — 
mostly  rumor  and  nothing  more — ^led  Sir  William  Harcourt 
to  introduce  a  bill  strengthening  the  Explosives  Act,  Lord 
Salisbury  in  the  House  of  Lords  declared  that  no  real  reason 
existed  for  its  passage.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Conservative  organization  built  up  his  Tory 
Democracy.  The  bulk  of  factory  laws  are  the  offspring  of 
Tory,  not  of  Liberal,  legislation. 

It  was  the  merest  accident  that  determined  the  place  of  Dis- 
raeli in  the  Conservative  party.  He  was  least  of  all  a  Con- 
servative. His  dream  of  Imperial  federation  likens  him  to 
James  G.  Blaine,  and  he  was  popular  with  the  masses  for  the 
same  reason  that  Mr.  Blaine  was.  By  a  like  accident  of  politics 
Pamell  was  forced  to  act  with  the  Liberal  party,  with  which  he 
was  nowise  in  sympathy;  for  neither  by  temperament  nor  con- 
viction was  Parnell  a  democrat.  It  is  well  known  that  for  the 
land  doctrines  of  Michael  Davitt,  which  were  those  identified 
in  America  with  the  teachings  of  Henry  George,  he  had  de- 
clared his  abhorrence.  In  the  old  days  Joseph  Chamberlain  was 
called  a  Radical,  but  a  great  change  has  come  over  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. No  one  has  departed  more  widely  from  the  course 
of  those  brave  declarations  that  in  his  earlier  Parliamentary 
career;  as  the  political  partner  of  that  still  uncompromising 
Radical  and  far  greater  man.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  he  used  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  his  present  high  official  pedestal.  All  the 
vices  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  when  he  was  a  Radical,  attributed 
to  the  Tories,  he  has  industriously  practised  since  his  conver- 
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sion  to  Toryism.  There  were  occasions  when  he  accused  the 
Tories  of  purposely  complicating  foreign  affairs  that  attention 
might  be  diverted  from  questions  at  home.  To-day  he  belittles 
every  home  question,  applying  to  it  the  term  "parochial,"  and 
insisting  that  the  only  questions  of  permanent  interest  to  the 
United  Kingdom  are  its  foreign  and  colonial  problems.  As 
Lord  Salisbury  ridiculed  "the  policy  of  taking  the  public  into 
the  confidence  of  the  government  on  the  delicate  questions 
that  concern  foreign  and  colonial  policy,"  the  question  arises 
whether  it  is  the  government's  intention  hopelessly  to  distract 
and  befog  the  British  people. 

To-day  this  policy  governs  the  Salisbury  ministry  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Transvaal  question.  The  government  is  on 
the  eve  of  dissolution.  Domestic  problems  are  pressing  to 
the  fore.  Almost  every  by-election  has  of  late  resulted  in  over- 
whelming Liberal  victory.  The  Conservatives  dare  not  "go  to 
the  country"  on  their  record,  and  especially  they  dare  not  face 
the  new  questions  that  are  pressing  for  solution.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain is  a  good  politician  in  the  measure  of  his  unscrupulous- 
ness.  His  record— or  shall  I  say  his  records,  since  the  versa- 
tility of  his  career  has  identified  him  with  a  greater  variety  of 
policies  than  fall  to  the  fortune  of  most  public  men  with  whom 
politics  is  a  trade  rather  than  a  conviction? — ^has  been  such  as 
to  render  him  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  party  that  adopted  him. 
His  Radical  atavism  they  look  upon  as  likely  to  manifest  itself 
at  any  time,  and  of  this  his  party  associates  stand  in  wholesome 
dread. 

The  preposterous  demands  of  British  Imperialism  are  delib- 
erately adopted  as  a  party  policy  to  avoid  the  alternative  of 
meeting  defeat  at  the  polls.  For  this  policy  the  Colonial  Sec- 
retary is  responsible.  It  has  been  adopted  with  a  twofold  pur- 
pose: tjie  one  that  has  been  stated  and  another,  which  is  to 
gain  the  consent  of  the  English  people  to  increased  arma- 
ments that  the  program  of  British  Imperialism  may  be  per- 
fected with  additions. 

The  independence  of  the  Transvaal  after  the  British  defeats 
at  Lang's  Neck  and  Majuba  Hill  was  given  back  to  the  sturdy 
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Boers,  subject  to  an  indeterminate  and  cloudy  power  of  suze- 
rainty by  the  British  Crown.  By  the  Convention  of  1884  the 
independence  of  the  Colony  received  additional  confirmation. 
The  name  of  the  South  African  Republic  was  bestowed 
upon  it,  and  its  geographical  limits  were  defined.  In  1894  the 
Dutch  colony  absorbed  part  of  the  Zulu  country,  and  to  such 
annexation  England  offered  no  objection,  though  territorial 
additions  have  from  "immemorial  time"  been  regarded  as  the 
highest  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  of  a  people.  The 
claim  of  British  suzerainty  is  thus  reduced  to  a  shadowy  and 
unsubstantial  pretense.  But  the  Colonial  Secretary  seeks  to 
construe  it  to  mean  a  right  of  dictation  to  the  Volksraad  in 
purely  domestic  matters — ^and  this  in  violation  of  England's 
most  solemn  pledges.  But  to  this  policy  the  English  Radicals 
will  certainly  be  opposed  with  united  front;  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  versatile  Colonial  Secretary  has  committed  the 
last  great  blunder  of  his  political  career.  From  the  intrepid, 
public-spirited  mayor  of  Birmingham,  having  to  his  credit  an 
administration  of  public  affairs  that  raised  that  municipality 
to  a  proud  eminence  among  cities  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  to  the  "jingo"  politician  goading  with  bullying  threats 
a  brave  people  into  resentment,  is  a  contrast  happily  not  often 
met  with  in  the  lives  of  men  of  undoubted  qualities  of  intellect 
and  capacity  for  public  affairs. 

The  British  "jingo"  politicians  perhaps  base  too  much  con- 
fidence in  the  excitableness  of  the  London  populace.  The 
cable  has  told  American  readers  of  peace  meetings  interrupted 
and  disorganized  by  Chamberlain  sympathizers,  and  of  soldiers 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mob  at  Trafalgar  Square.  But 
British  Imperialism  is  always  more  noisy  than  the  opposition, 
and  such  boisterous  demonstrations  arc  apt  to  be  short  lived. 
The  natural  bent  of  the  English  mind  is  toward  conservatism, 
and  the  smothering  of  the  maniacal  patient  under  the  cold 
blanket  of  reason  and  calculation  is  likely  to  put  an  end  to  the 
paroxysms. 

Not  all  men  who  call  themselves  Radicals  are  such.  John 
Stuart  Mill  has  told  us  some  men  were  Radicals  because 
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they  were  not  Lords.  Many  well-known  Radicals  broke 
away  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  so  shocked  were  their  sen- 
sitive natures  by  the  Irish  Home  Rule  bill.  Mere  denun- 
ciations of  social  conditions  have  long  ceased  in  English 
politics  sharply  to  define  Radical  from  Conservative.  Nor 
should  the  Socialistic  movement  be  confounded  with  the  Radi- 
cal movement  in  Great  Britain.  The  former  is  the  survival  of 
extinct  Chartism,  with  all  the  Chartist  incoherence;  the  other 
is  a  more  or  less  legitimate  successor  of  that  impulse  started 
by  Cobden  and  Bright  with  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws, 
and  vaguely  foreshadowed  in  the  speeches  of  some  of  the  great 
free  traders.  Careless  or  ill-informed  writers  sometimes  con- 
found Radicalism  with  Socialism ;  but  this  is  not  true  of  Radi- 
calism, of  either  the  British  or  generic  kind.  It  is  largely 
because  British  Radicalism  recognizes  the  evils  of  State  inter- 
ference that  it  favors  disestablishment,  home  rule  for  Ireland, 
and  the  taxation  of  ground  rents  and  land  values — ^the  latter 
permitting  the  abolition  of  prevailing  onerous  imposts.  Social- 
ists, on  the  other  hand,  are  often  found  making  party  cause 
with  the  Conservatives,  voting  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Established  Church  and  English  rule  in  Ireland  and  against  all 
progressive  measures. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  define  what  the  term  Radical,  as 
used  politically  in  Great  Britain,  means.  It  is  first  necessary 
to  understand  that  there  is  something  startlingly  frank  in  the 
discussion  as  to  whether  government  by  the  masses  or  govern- 
ment by  the  cultivated  classes  is  best  for  society.  We  should 
shrink  from  such  appalling  candor  here,  because  political  dis- 
cussions have  less  the  distinctive  mark  of  sincerity.  We  veil 
the  same  purposes  under  political  euphemisms,  but  in  English 
politics  there  is  no  such  dissimulation,  speakers  of  the  Con- 
servative party  often  openly  avowing  their  preference  for  class 
government. 

One  of  the  chief  points  of  Radical  attack  in  the  past  has 
been  the  House  of  Lords.  The  anomalous  position  of  that  body 
in  the  scheme  of  British  government  and  its  long  continuance 
are  a  standing  wonder  to  the  foreigner,  and  especially  to  the 
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democratic  citizen  of  North  America.  Fifty  years  ago  and 
more  threats  were  uttered  against  the  House  of  Peers.  As 
long  ago  as  1839  Macaulay  prophesied  its  abolition;  but  it  still 
continues.  To  understand  this  one  must  understand  the  Eng- 
lish character.  Gladstone,  had  he  chosen,  might  have  led  a  suc- 
cessful attack  against  it;  but  Gladstone  in  all  essential  things 
was  English — nay,  for  thirty  years  was  England.  A  campaign 
against  the  Lords  could  wait.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  adopted  the  principle  of  Home  Rule  only  when 
it  was  absolutely  demonstrated  by  the  election  of  1884  that 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  were  in  favor  of  such  a  policy. 
The  time  has  not  come  when  England  is  prepared  to  sacrifice 
the  House  of  Lords.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  long  suffer- 
ance, after  allowing  for  the  conservatism  of  the  British  intellect. 
In  British  politics  nothing  transpires  suddenly.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  first  reform  bill  was  passed  in  1832,  and  it  was 
not  until  1867  that  the  second  reform  bill,  establishing  house- 
hold suffrage  in  boroughs,  was  passed.  And  it  was  not  until 
seventeen  years  later,  in  1884,  that  such  household  suffrage  was 
extended  to  the  counties.  The  House  of  Lords  has  repeatedly 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  setting  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
public  will,  and  has  thus  prolonged  its  life  beyond  the  allotted 
span  of  nineteenth-century  anachronisms.  Why  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, at  a  time  when  the  Liberal  atmosphere  was  heavy  and 
stagnant,  did  not  choose  to  uplift  and  purify  it  by  carrying  out 
his  threat,  uttered  with  oracular  solemnity  against  the  Lords, 
is  a  secret  now  buried  in  the  grave  with  the  superb  opportunist. 
This  self-restraint,  if  a  weakness,  met  with  punishment ;  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Home  Rule  bill  left  the  Liberals  dispirited  and 
without  a  rallying  issue.  Such  to  this  day  they  have  remained. 
The  chief  point  of  Radical  attack  to-day  is  not  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  the  existing  land  system.  Whenever  the  Liberal  party 
has  moved  in  this  direction  the  Radicals  have  been  a  little  in  ad- 
vance, or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  have  been  close  at  the 
rear  urging  forward  the  Liberals  to  measures  touching  land 
reform  more  drastic  in  effect  and  more  explicit  in  declaration. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  influence  of  the  teachings  of 
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Henry  George  has  been  strongly  felt  in  the  trend  of  British  poli- 
tics. Davitt  in  the  Irish  party  has  not  scrupled  to  avow  his 
adhesion  to  these  principles ;  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  nephew 
and  biographer  of  Lord  Macaulay,  is  an  advocate  of  the  taxa- 
tion of  ground  rents  and  land  values — ^two  phases  that, 
suggesting  the  same  thing  to  the  American  reader,  mean  two 
distinct  things  to  the  British  mind. 

How  imminent  is  the  great  land  question  in  English  politics 
is  shown  by  a  suggestive  vote  in  the  Commons  a  few  months 
ago.  A  proposition  to  tax  the  land  values  of  towns  was  intro- 
duced as  an  amendment  to  the  Queen's  speech  by  Mr.  E.  J.  C. 
Morton.  It  was  a  bolt  out  of  a  clear  sky.  For  the  first  time 
since  this  burning  question  of  the  land  has  entered  English 
politics  it  came  before  Parliament  in  definite  shape;  for  the 
first  time,  too,  the  Liberal  party  became  officially  committed, 
by  the  action  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  in  naming 
the  official  whips  as  tellers,  to  the  question  that  must  hereafter 
determine  the  rise  and  fall  of  parties  and  Parliamentary  ambi- 
tions. The  government  could  only  muster  a  majority  of  thirty- 
four  against  the  measure,  though  the  normal  majority  is  one 
hundred  and  forty.  The  speeches,  notably  that  of  Mr. 
Fletcher  Moulton,  were  vigorous;  and  the  Commons  rang  with 
denunciations  of  the  system  that  gives  to  those  who  do  not  earn 
the  great  public  value  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  land  question  is  indeed  coming  to  the  front.  "We  make 
the  money  and  they  spend  it"  is  a  saying  of  the  agricultural 
laborer,  and  by  "they**  are  meant  the  ground  landlords  of  Eng- 
land. Various  devices  have  been  adopted  to  head  off  this  agita- 
tion, among  which  has  been  the  effort  to  inject  tariff  discus- 
sions into  the  political  arena  with  the  intention  of  holding  out 
delusive  hopes  to  the  agricultural  voter. 

One  of  the  interesting  issues  to  be  decided  in  the  next  gen- 
eral Parliamentary  election  is  that  which  centers  around  the 
subject  of  old-age  pensions.  On  the  question  itself  Conserva- 
tives, Liberals,  and  Radicals  are  practically  agreed ;  it  is  on  the 
methods  by  which  the  funds  to  pay  these  pensions  shall  be 
raised  that  they  p^rt  company.     Curiously  enough,  to  both 
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Conservatives  and  Liberals  are  here  presented  an  opportunity 
and  a  danger,  in  a  manner  that  a  few  paragraphs  may  serve 
to  make  clear. 

It  was  on  August  12th  of  last  year  that  Mr.  Henry  Qiaplin, 
in  a  significant  speech,  "cast  an  anchor  to  windward."  He  pro- 
ceeded to  condemn  as  extravagant  the  estimate  of  certain 
newspapers  that  the  old-age  pension  policy  would  call  for  a 
raising  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  million  pounds  sterling  per 
annum.  It  is  true  that  such  a  sum,  Mr.  Chaplin  intimated, 
might  be  raised  by  a  duty  of  five  to  ten  shillings  on  foreign 
corn.  But  he  warned  the  agricultural  community  not  to  be 
led  away  by  such  seductive  suggestions  (as  if,  indeed,  agri- 
culturists and  not  landlords  could  be  benefited  by  such  a 
duty).  "But,"  continued  the  speaker,  "if  those  who  make  this 
proposition  will  limit  themselves  to  the  old  shilling  duty  upon 
grain,  which  would  not  add  to  the  price  because  its  removal 
did  not  cause  a  decline  in  price — a  non  sequitur,  it  may  be 
suggested,  not  identical  with  demonstration  I — it  would  suffice 
for  a  nice  little  nucleus  for  old-age  pensions."  In  this  way  a 
"sop  to  Cerberus"  was  thrown  out  by  the  shifty  Mr.  Chaplin. 
Of  course,  these  things  are  hazarded  only  as  "feelers,"  as  our 
American  friends  would  say.  There  is  no  more  chance  of  the 
reimposition  of  the  grain  duty  in  England  than  there  is  of  the 
sea  rising  and  swallowing  her  up.  But  the  hope  of  such  reim- 
position lives  eternal  in  the  Tory  breast. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  such  duties  are  defended,  even  by  the 
insidious  Tory  protectionists,  always  as  a  revenue  measure. 
But  such  is  the  genesis  of  even  the  highest  tariffs ;  they  are  bom 
of  a  revenue  mother  into  the  hands  of  a  protectionist  (krcottcA^wr. 
The  English  protectionists  sneer  at  free  trade  and  the  "Cobden 
fetish;"  they  timidly  advance,  even  while  they  disavow,  the 
arguments  overthrown  in  1847,  but  even  while  disavowing 
they  talk  of  a  preferential  duty  of  one  shilling  on  all  grain  from 
the  English  colonies  and  two  shillings  on  grain  from  Russia 
and  elsewhere.  They  ask  how  the  pension  scheme  can  be 
carried  out  if  not  by  bringing  under  taxation  some  article  of 
general  consumption.    In  the  answer  to  this  question  are  in- 
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volved  the  opportunity  and  the  danger  at  which  I  have  hinted. 
The  opportunity  for  the  Conservatives  is  the  drawing  of  a 
red  herring  across  the  path  of  the  pending  question  of  the 
taxation  of  land  values ;  the  danger  is  that  in  raising  the  issue 
of  protection  in  the  g^ise  of  revenue  schemes  the  Conservatives 
may  conjure  a  Frankenstein  to  destroy  them.  To  the  Liberals 
the  issue  likewise  presents  a  danger  and  an  opportunity.  The 
danger  is  that  they  may  accept  a  compromise  between  the 
grain  duties  proposed  and  the  taxation  of  land  values;  their 
opportunity  is  to  raise  the  true  standard  of  fiscal  reform  in  a 
general  attack  all  along  the  line  on  imperial  methods  of  taxation 
and  to  call  for  the  imposition  of  a  direct  tax  upon  the  land 
values  of  the  Kingdom.  And  for  this  British,  especially  Scot- 
tish, opinion  is  fully  ripe. 

Years  ago,  when  Mr.  George's  doctrines  were  first  proposed, 
the  Radicals  denounced  them;  yet  they  were  openly  accused 
of  harboring  them.  To-day  they  have  ceased  to  disavow  them. 
There  are  certainly  over  sixty  members  of  the  Commons 
pledged  to  the  principle  for  which  Mr.  George  stood,  and  not  all 
of  them  are  Radicals  in  the  party  sense.  The  Radical  election  for 
members  of  the  London  County  Council  turned  exclusively 
upon  the  question  of  ground  rents,  and  the  Progressive  Radi- 
cals won.  In  more  than  one  quarter  a  consciousness  has  arisen 
that  in  dealing  with  the  Irish  question  the  voters  are  really 
dealing  with  the  land  question.  The  forcible  reduction  of  Irish 
rents,  too,  has  familiarized  the  slow-going  English  mind  with 
the  truth  that  property  in  land  is  not  to  be  regarded  with  the 
same  sacredness  as  property  in  things  produced  by  labor.  The 
Liberal  program  to-day  advocates  "the  taxation  of  ground 
rents,  land  values,  and  mining  royalties" — ^a  tautological  in- 
ventory, for  the  benefit  of  the  popular  mind,  of  one  and  the  same 
unearned  increment. 

When  in  1880,  on  the  wave  of  a  tremendous  majority,  the 
Liberals  came  back  to  power  with  Mr.  Gladstone  at  their  head, 
the  Radicals  were  few  in  number  and  lacking  in  influence. 
They  were  utterly  without  a  rallying  issue  that  would  close 
their  ranks  for  defensive  or  offensive  warfare.     They  were 
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content  to  place  themselves  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, though  some  were  looking  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 
some  to  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

The  mention  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  calls  to  mind  the  leading 
English  Radical  of  to-day.  Years  ago  he  declared  himself  a 
republican.  With  abilities  more  solid  and  conspicuous  than 
those  of  Labouchere,  the  present  member  of  Parliament  for 
the  Forest  of  Dean  is  still  a  large  figure  in  English  public  life. 
Stroke  oar  of  Cambridge,  Senior  in  the  Law  Tripos,  with  a 
scholarship  in  matherflatics  and  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and 
Master  of  Laws — these  mark  his  college  course;  and  the  imme- 
diate after  years  found  him  in  1869  and  1870  traveling  through 
the  great  empire  of  Russia  and  observing  with  a  keen  and 
philosophic  eye  all  that  was  unrolled  in  the  panorama  before 
him.  How  closely  he  observes,  and  with  what  power  of  analysis 
he  scrutinizes  and  dissects,  readers  of  "Greater  Britain"  can 
testify.  This  work,  written  during  his  tour  around  the  world 
in  1866-7,  will  remain  as  one  of  the  literary  masterpieces  of  the 
time.  The  success  it  achieved  was  instantaneous.  Sir  Charles 
was  a  very  young  man  at  that  time,  which  increases  the  marvel 
of  this  achievement,  for  the  thought  is  ripened  and  matured. 
Young  Dilke  had  been  brought  up  surrounded  by  every  luxury, 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  perhaps  too  indulgent  father,  his 
mother  having  died  while  he  was  yet  a  child ;  but  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  studious  inclinations  and  a  love  for  outdoor  sports, 
and  his  habits  thus  conduced  to  the  ideal  of  "a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body.'* 

There  was  a  time  when  Sir  Charles  was  accustomed  to  hear- 
ing himself  introduced  to  British  audiences  as  "the  future 
Prime  Minister  of  England."  This  was  when  he  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  were  political  partners,  and  when  the  two  were 
dividing  between  them  nearly  all  the  public  attention  that  Glad- 
stone was  not  reserving  for  himself.  The  first  of  his  public 
utterances  that  singled  him  out  from  the  tribe  of  smaller  poli- 
ticians was  his  famous  speech  at  Tyneside  on  "The  Cost  of 
the  Crown,"  in  which,  with  extraordinary  fluency  and  humor, 
he  went  into  the  expense  entailed  on  the  people  by  the  long  line 
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of  royal  functionaries — Rat  Catcher  in  Ordinary,  Grand  Fal- 
coner to  Her  Majesty,  and  other  dignitaries  attached  to  the 
retinue  of  her  royal  person.  The  speech  was  particularly  auda- 
cious, but  rather  tickled  the  British  people  as  its  humor  slowly 
percolated.  The  chief  merit  of  the  speech  was  that  there  was 
no  possible  reply  to  it. 

Sir  Charles  has  two  styles  of  speaking — ^a  Parliamentary  and 
a  platform  style.  We  hear  less  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former 
nowadays  from  Dilke.  A  Parliamentary  career  does  not  con- 
duce to  effective  public  speaking.  Eloquence  has  a  subordinate 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  What  the  House  does 
appreciate,  and  what  the  party  following  in  the  country  does 
expect  from  its  favorite  in  the  House,  is  adequate  strength  in 
debate.  There  is  just  enough  of  the  belligerent  in  the  British 
nature  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  an  intellectual  tussle;  and  this 
the  elector  anticipates  and  is  disappointed  if  he  does  not  get. 
But  men  who  have  been  long  in  Parliament  and  who  venture 
to  address  public  audiences  are  almost  sure  to  fail  in  arousing 
strong  public  sentiment,  because  a  certain  impassivity  has 
become  a  House  of  Commons  habit.  With  Dilke  this  is  very 
marked.  He  can  and  does  say  the  sharpest  and  most  cutting 
things;  but  his  extraordinary  deliberation  of  manner,  reen- 
forced  by  the  Parliamentary  habit,  gives  to  his  utterances  an 
effect  not  a  little  queer.  These  bitter  things  are  said  with 
inconceivable  decorum;  but  there  is  always  evidence  of  the 
orderly  mind.  Sir  Charles's  mental  housekeeping  is  of  the 
neatest.  His  answers  to  questions  are  said  to  be  equal  to  those 
of  any  public  man  in  England,  and  he  ranks  to-day  as  the 
greatest  Parliamentary  authority  on  the  British  navy. 

Not  every  member,  nor  perhaps  even  a  majority  of  the  Irish 
Home  Rulers,  are  Radicals  in  either  the  real  or  party  sense.  1 
have  indicated  that  Mr.  Pamell  was  not — ^that  the  whole  bent 
of  his  mind  was  toward  conservatism.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  present  Irish  Home  Rulers.  Of  these  Michael  Davitt  is  a 
Radical  in  every  physical  and  moral  fiber.  He  has  suffered,  too, 
for  his  convictions.  In  1870,  on  the  charge  of  treason-felony, 
he  was  condemned  to  fifteen  years*  penal  servitude  and  served 
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ten  years.  Since  then  he  has  been  imprisoned  several  times  for 
seditious  speeches.  In  1879,  ^^  association  with  Mr.  Parnell, 
he  founded  the  Land  League  organization,  and  in  1884  he  pub- 
lished his  well-known  "Leaves  from  a  Prison  Diary."  Davitt 
alone  of  the  Irish  leaders,  as  I  have  said,  has  radical  views  on 
the  land  question;  he  would  use  the  taxing  power  to  destroy 
land  monopoly. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  this  Irishman  grew  up  with  a  hatred 
of  landlordism.  When  young  Davitt  was  a  mere  baby  in  arms, 
his  father,  in  the  county  of  Mayo  in  which  Davitt  was  bom, 
was  evicted  from  the  little  plot  of  land  that  constituted  the 
family's  sole  subsistence.  When  a  boy  he  went  to  work  in  a 
mill,  and  there  lost  his  arm.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  became 
a  letter-carrier.  When  a  young  man  Davitt  was  a  Fenian,  and 
moreover  a  Fenian  conspirator.  He  has  never  denied  it ;  indeed, 
he  is  rather  proud  of  it.  But  he  has  come  to  take  a  different  and 
a  nobler  view  of  things.  In  the  letter  he  wrote  after  the  murder 
of  Burke  and  Cavendish  he  said,  freely:  "This  let  me  say  for 
myself :  If,  in  the  hot  blood  of  early  manhood,  smarting  under 
the  cruelties  and  indignities  perpetrated  on  my  country,  I  saw 
in  an  appeal  to  force  the  only  means  of  succoring  her,  there 
has  dawned  upon  my  graver  thoughts,  in  the  bitter  solitude  of 
a  felon's  ceil,  a  nobler  vision — a  dream  of  the  enfranchisement 
and  fraternization  of  peoples,  of  the  conquering  of  hate  by 
justice." 

Although  Parnell  condemned  the  land  theories  of  Davitt,  yet 
the  latter  has  lived  to  see  the  Parnell  idea  overthrown,  and  the 
narrow  principle  in  the  party  policy  of  Irishmen  invoked  with 
such  masterfulness  and  carried  so  near  to  achievement  as  far 
away  as  ever.  There  are  but  few  men  in  England,  and  but 
fewer  still  of  the  Irish  leaders,  in  whose  efforts  public  opinion 
believes  that  personal  ambition  has  no  place.  Yet  Davitt  has 
come  to  be  so  regarded.  Of  late,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  has 
not  seemed  to  perceive  so  clearly  all  that  is  involved  in  a  real 
and  final  settlement  of  the  land  question.  I  say  this  not  be- 
cause of  any  public  declaration  that  Davitt  has  made,  but  for 
the  reason  that  within  the  present  year  there  has  been  organized 
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in  Ireland  the  United  Irish  League,  in  which  Michael  Davitt 
is  one  of  tlie  chief  leaders,  and  the  published  program  of  which 
shows  but  an  imperfect  and  halting  conception  of  the  land  rights 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Two  clauses,  the  second  and  third  of 
the  constitution,  are  appended,  which  advocate: 

"The  abolition  of  landlordism  in  Ireland  by  means  of  a  uni- 
versal and  compulsory  system  of  purchase  of  the  landlord's 
interest,  together  with  the  reinstatement  of  tenants  evicted  in 
connection  with  the  land  war,  and  the  restoration,  to  the  legal 
status  of  tenancy,  of  caretakers  and  future  tenants  whose  rights 
were  sacrificed  by  the  operation  of  the  7th  section  of  the  Land 
Act  of  1887. 

"The  putting  an  end  to  agricultural  distress  and  famine  in 
the  West  by  abolishing,  on  terms  of  just  compensation  to  all 
interests  affected,  the  unnatural  system  by  which  all  the  richest 
acres  of  the  province  are  monopolized  by  a  small  ring  of  graz- 
iers, and  restoring  to  the  people  the  occupation  of  these  lands  in 
holdings  of  sufficient  size  and  quality." 

That  such  a  program,  involving  as  it  does  radical  imperfec- 
tions from  a  practical  standpoint,  and  worse  defects  from  the 
standpoint  of  principle,  should  be  associated  with  the  name  of 
Michael  Davitt  will  surprise  all  of  his  friends  on  this  side  of 
the  water  who  know  him  best.  He,  better  than  most  men, 
should  know  the  futility,  injustice,  and  impolicy  of  the  allot- 
ment system,  or  of  legal  limitations  of  land-holding.  Either 
the  land  of  Ireland  belongs  to  all  the  people  of  Ireland  or  it  does 
not.  If  it  does,  the  proposed  system  of  compulsory  purchase 
is  what  kindred  measures  have  long  been  known  to  be — "a  land- 
lords' relief  bill,"  and  a  contemptuous  impertinence  addressed 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  taxpayers ;  but  if  it  does  not,  then  do 
such  limitations  as  are  suggested  transgress  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  property.  And  of  this  no  one  is  more  fully  aware  than 
Michael  Davitt. 

Of  the  Radical  representatives  of  labor  in  Parliament  who 
are  not  Socialists  the  most  eminent  is  Thomas  Burt,  miners* 
representative  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  Northumberland.  He 
has  been  in  Parliament  since  1874,  and  is  the  son  of  a  miner  and 
a  miners'  representative  in  the  House.    He  has  been  present  at 
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all  the  Miners'  International  Conferences,  has  written  much, 
and  is  one  of  the  strongest  political  forces  in  public  life.  He 
began  working  in  the  coal  mines  at  ten  years  of  age.  In  1892 
Mr.  Gladstone  invited  him  to  become  Parliamentary  secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  position  that  Mr.  Burt  accepted. 

Among  Radicals  not  in  official  life  is  Edward  Evans,  jr.,  one 
of  the  real  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  is  vice-president  of 
the  Liberal  Federation.  He  is  a  young  man — ^young  as  English 
politicians  go,  being  only  about  forty  years  of  age. 

Among  Scotch  Radicals  the  most  prominent  is  Sir  Charles 
Cameron,  M.P.  Sir  Charles  was  created  a  baronet  for  his 
services  in  inaugurating  the  six-penny  telegraph  system.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  he  had  to  fight  for  years  to  accomplish 
a  reform  that  seems  to  embody  so  little.  He  was  also  successful 
in  championing  the  cause  of  municipal  suffrage  for  women 
in  Scotland.  He  is  the  proprietor  of  the  North  British  Daily 
Mail  and  the  Giasgozi'  JVeckly  Mail,  v/hich  has  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  weekly  journal  in  Scotland.  Another  Scotch 
Radical  is  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Liberal 
party  leader.  There  was  a  time  when  all  parties  would  have 
united  upon  him  for  Speaker  despite  his  well-known  Radical- 
ism; for  he  is  quite  as  famous  for  his  judicial  temperament. 
He  has  the  fashion  of  uttering  the  most  audacious  and  far- 
reaching  sentiments  in  the  coldest-blooded  and  most  matter- 
of-fact  way.  He  is  a  large  landlord  of  city  property.  He  has 
represented  Stirling  since  1868,  and  was  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  in  1884-5.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  It  was  the  adverse 
reception  given  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  motion  to 
dispense  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  services  in  the  army 
that  in  1895  led  to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  and  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Liberal  leaders. 

Wales  numbers  thirty  members  in  the  House,  and  nearly  all 
are  Radicals.  Of  these  David  Lloyd  George  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful.  But  to  Alfred  Thomas  is  due  the  credit  of  having 
formed  the  Welsh  parly  in  the  House  in  the  last  few  months. 
He  and  many  of  the  others  hold  advanced  doctrines  on  the 
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land  question.  Mr.  Thomas  has  represented  Glamorganshire 
since  1885,  and  is  about  sixty  years  old;  he  is  a  prominent  and 
successful  merchant,  and  was  president  of  the  Baptist  Union 
of  Wales  and  at  one  time  Mayor  of  Cardiff.  Wales  is,  of 
course,  overwhelmingly  Non-conformist,  and  the  threat  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  defeat  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  bill  will 
have  the  effect  of  uniting  the  Welsh  members  against  the  Upper 
House  when  the  clock  of  doom  shall  strike  for  that  body. 

Not  only  because  of  his  position  as  president  of  the  Liver- 
pool Financial  Reform  Association,  of  which  Gladstone's 
brother  was  the  first  president,  does  Edmund  Knowles  Mus- 
pratt  deserve  a  distinguished  place  among  the  Radical  leaders. 
He  is  one  the  greatest  living  authorities  on  taxation  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  is  the  head  of  a  great  firm  of  alkali 
manufacturers  with  headquarters  at  Liverpool,  but  in  spite  of 
large  business  interests  he  has  been  active  in  more  than  one 
movement  for  the  betterment  of  the  lives  of  his  fellows.  The 
Financial  Reform  Association  has  done  great  work  in  fiscal 
reform,  and  of  this  organization  Mr.  Muspratt  has  been  an 
active  member  for  forty  years  and  president  for  twenty-six.  He 
was  bom  in  1833  and  studied  in  Germany  under  Baron  Liebig. 

John  Ferguson,  a  publisher  and  stationer  in  Glasgow,  is 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Scottish  Land  Restoration  League 
and  an  eloquent  and  persuasive  orator.  The  Irish  Nationalist 
movement  found  in  him  an  earnest  advocate,  and  the  advanced 
position  that  the  Glasgow  Council  has  lately  taken  in  pro- 
moting a  bill  in  Parliament  to  give  power  to  municipalities  to 
tax  land  values  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  work  of  John 
Ferguson. 

W.  H.  Lever  is  an  English  Radical  and  an  energetic  business 
man  whose  "Sunlight  Soap"  is  known  all  over  Great  Britain. 
He  has  two  factories,  one  at  Birkenhead  and  one  in  Australia. 
He  contested  Birkenhead,  a  Tory  stronghold,  and  brought 
down  a  Conservative  majority  of  two  thousand  to  one  hundred. 

W.  P.  Byles,  proprietor  of  the  Bradford  Observer,  of  which 
his  father  was  the  founder,  is  a  man  of  singular  independence 
of  character — and  is  thus  not  popular  with  the  party  managers. 
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though  looked  up  to  with  admiration  and  respect  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  especially  by  the  laboring  people,  whose  cause  he  has  so 
loyally  championed.  He  is  the  only  employer  of  labor  in  Brad- 
ford who  appeared  on  the  platform  during  the  engineers' 
strike  to  defend  the  union's  position.  In  1892  he  won  his  seat 
in  Parliament.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  international  arbitra- 
tion and  the  reduction  of  armaments.  Mr.  Byles  is  a  brave, 
consistent  friend  of  freedom,  one  of  the  many  who  are  helping 
to  bring  the  English  people  and  all  mankind  up  out  of  the 
darkness  of  social  slavery  into  the  light  of  liberty.  J.  McGuffin 
Greaves,  who  conducts  the  public  debates  on  market-days  in 
the  city  of  Manchester,  is  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in 
Great  Britain  and  one  of  the  most  representative  of  non-official 
Radicals.  J.  W.  S.  Callie,  who  is  editor  of  the  "Financial 
Reform  Almanack" — the  Radical  Bible — and  secretary  of  the 
Financial  Reform  Association,  is  a  strong  man  in  the  Radical 
party.  So,  too,  is  Sir  George  Newnes,  proprietor  of  The 
Strand  and  Tit-Bits,  who  has  served  in  Parliament;  and  Sir 
John  Lang,  M.P.,  proprietor  of  the  Dundee  Advertiser,  There 
are  three  miners'  representatives  in  the  Commons  from  whom, 
when  the  Radical  tide  shall  have  risen  higher,  the  world  may 
hear  more — Charles  Fenwick,  Sam  Woods,  and  John  Wilson. 
Richard  McGhee,  M.P.,  is  a  land  rcstorationist  and  a  rugged, 
fearless  type  of  man.  Augustine  Birrell,  M.P.,  the  well-known 
author  of  "Obiter  Dicta,"  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  original 
of  critics,  with  a  style  that  fairly  radiates  with  epigram  and 
humor,  is  a  far  more  robust  Radical  than  one  expects  to  find 
among  members  of  the  higher  literary  craft.  Labouchere  is  of 
course  too  well  known  to  need  introduction  to  American  read- 
ers. His  most  grave  defect,  perhaps,  is  his  absence  of  serious- 
ness. More  even  than  the  Americans,  the  English  distrust 
humor  as  a  quality  in  their  public  men. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  men  that  are  shaping  Radical  political 
thought  in  Great  Britain.  A  great  many  others,  not  usually 
considered  Radicals,  are  doing  as  much.  But  a  few  months 
have  gone  by  since  John  Morley  announced  himself  as  an 
advocate  of  the  recovery  of  all  rights  in  land.  How  the  land 
question  is  looming  up  in  British  politics  may  be  seen  from 
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this  declaration,  issued  with  the  approval  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation : 

'*Lord  Salisbury  constitutes  himself  the  spokesman  of  a 
class — of  the  class  to  which  he  himself  belongs — ^who  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin ;  whose  fortunes,  as  in  his  case,  originated 
in  grants  made  long  ago  for  such  services  as  courtiers  render 
kings,  and  have  since  grown  and  increased,  while  their  owners 
slept,  by  the  levy  of  an  unearned  share  on  all  that  other  men 
have  done  by  toil  and  labor  to  add  to  the  general  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  of  which  they  form  a  part." 

But  political  issues  in  Great  Britain  are  only  shaping  them- 
selves. Both  Liberals  and  Conservatives  are  without  a  definite 
program,  and  the  Radicals  are  not  less  so.  It  would  not  even 
be  possible  to  state  the  exact  issue  upon  which  the  last  general 
Parliamentary  elections  of  1895  were  decided.  But  the  great, 
overshadowing,  and  everywhere  impending  question  is  that  of 
man's  equal  rights  to  the  land  of  Great  Britam.  When  this 
issue  comes  we  may  expect  many  of  the  Liberals,  and  perhaps 
even  some  of  the  Radicals,  to  fall  away.  All  the  Socialists  will 
certainly  do  so — ^but,  intellectually  and  numerically,  the  Social- 
ists are  of  small  importance.  I  would  exempt,  however,  from 
such  depreciatory  estimate  many  of  the  Fabians,  since  men  like 
Bernard  Shaw  are  of  them;  but  the  Fabians  themselves  seem 
to  me,  with  their  lack  of  vitality  and  want  of  robust  apprecia- 
tion of  what  is  really  the  matter  with  society,  a  thin  and  shadowy 
group — the  very  p re-Raphael ites  of  political  economy.  I  do 
not  doubt  the  earnestness  of  these  mild  and  inoffensive  teachers 
any  more  than  I  do  the  appalling  length  of  their  social  program. 
But  for  all  practical  purposes — in  the  gathering  impetus  of  that 
movement  of  social  reform  destined  to  destroy  in  both  English- 
speaking  countries  those  systems  that  oppress  man,  produce  in- 
equalities, and  turn  the  very  agencies  of  civilization  to  its  own 
destruction — Socialism  is  even  of  less  importance  than  the 
fabled  fly  upon  the  chariot  wheel.  For  the  fly  does  survive 
after  all  these  centuries  in  a  story  that  illustrates  its  moral ;  but 
for  the  ephemera  of  economic  error  who  dare  predict  a  like 
longevity  ?  Joseph  Dana  Miller. 

New  York  City. 
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LATE  attacks  upon  popular  government,  originating  with 
European  monarchical  thinkers,  appear  to  justify  a  new 
analysis  of  the  American  system.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  we  have  still  to  meet  certain  fundamental 
questions  involving  the  success  of  democratic  government. 
Monarchists  are  now  able  to  bring  into  the  field  of  discussion 
a  very  different  class  of  advocates  and  defenders  from  those  of 
the  earlier  days  of  our  Republic.  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky  and  Sir 
Henry  Maine  believe  that  they  can  prove  by  the  history  of  the 
last  seventy-five  years  that  England  has  been  better  governed 
than  the  United  States.  Victoria  has  shown  us  monarchy  at 
its  best;  have  we  shown  popular  government  at  its  best?  We 
must  demonstrate,  and  not  assert.  John  Adams  said:  "All 
governments  are  of  one,  of  a  few,  or  of  all ;  and  we  believe  the 
latter,  although  attended  with  evils,  the  safest."  Was  this 
a  correct  diagnosis  ?  The  recent  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod 
of  Russia,  Mr.  K.  P.  Pobyedonosteff,  in  his  "Reflections  of  a 
Russian  Statesman,'*  speaks  of  democracy  as  "the  malady  of 
our  time."  His  book  is  a  daring  challenge  to  the  advocates  of 
popular  government.  Meanwhile  Herbert  Spencer  goes  back 
on  his  early  record,  announcing  that  he  has  lost  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves — at  least  for  many 
years  to  come.    Is  he  growing  wiser? 

The  more  common  form  of  assault  on  popular  government 
is  that  against  the  legislative  department;  and  I  believe  Ameri- 
cans generally  consider  this  the  weakest  point.  We  certainly 
have  developed  a  legislative  disease — ^a  crude  passion  for  mak- 
ing laws;  and  a  cruder  idea  possesses  us  that  laws  are  of 
value  even  when  they  outreach  the  instincts  and  the  education 
of  the  people.  But  I  propose  in  this  article  to  consider  the 
judicial  department;  and  I  shall  inquire  whether  it  is  not  the 
weakest  in  our  history — ^the  least  assured  friend  of  popular 
rights  if  not  of  wise  government  of  any  sort.    Have  we  over- 
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estimated  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  factor  of  our  republican 
system? 

Thomas  Jefferson,  when  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution 
was  reported  to  him  at  Paris,  expressed  the  conviction  that  the 
structure  of  the  judicial  department  involved  a  vital  error.  In 
1822  he  wrote: 

"We  already  see  the  power,  installed  for  life,  responsible  to 
no  authority  (for  impeachment  is  not  even  a  scarecrow),  ad- 
vancing with  noiseless  and  steady  pace  to  the  great  object  of 
consolidation.  The  foundations  are  already  deeply  laid,  by 
their  decisions,  for  the  annihilation  of  constitutional  State 
rights  and  the  removal  of  every  check,  every  counterpoise  to 
the  ingulfing  power  of  which  themselves  are  to  make  a  sover- 
eign part.  If  ever  this  vast  country  is  brought  under  a  single 
government,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  extensive  corruption; 
indifferent,  and  incapable  of  a  wholesome  care  over  so  .wide 
a  spread  of  surface.  This  will  not  be  borne ;  and  you  will  have 
to  choose  between  reformation  and  revolution.  If  I  know  the 
spirit  of  this  country,  the  one  or  the  other  is  inevitable. 
Before  the  canker  has  become  inveterate,  before  its  venom 
has  reached  so  much  of  the  body  politic  as  to  get  be- 
yond control,  a  remedy  should  be  applied.  Let  the  future  ap- 
pointment of  judges  be  for  six  years,  and  renewable  by  the 
President  and  Senate.  We  have  erred  by  copying  England, 
where  certainly  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  the  judges  inde- 
pendent of  the  king.  But  we  have  omitted  to  copy  their  cau- 
tion also,  which  makes  a  judge  removable  on  the  address  of 
both  legislative  houses.  That  there  should  be  public  function- 
aries independent  of  the  nation,  whatever  may  be  their  de- 
merits, is  a  solecism  in  a  republic,  of  the  first  order  of  ab- 
surdity and  inconsistency." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  the  latest  and  ripened 
conviction  of  Jefferson,  contained  in  a  letter  written  only 
a  short  time  before  his  death.  Through  the  whole  of  his 
life,  this  greatest  of  our  statesmen  insisted  that  our  judges 
should  be  elected  during  good  behavior.  His  prompt  forecast 
of  danger  was  speedily  confirmed  by  events.  In  the  first 
struggle  of  the  American  people,  beginning  immediately  with 
the  adopting  of  the  Constitution  and  lasting  to  the  close  of  the 
second  war  with  England — the  struggle  of  factions — ^the  Su- 
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preme  Court  took  strongly  partizan  grounds  on  the  side  of  the 
Anglicans.  Its  rulings  are  allowed  by  all  students  of  history 
to  have  been  political  rather  than  judicial.  The  judges,  all  of 
whom  were  Federals,  were  not  only  believers  in  the  right  of 
the  few  to  govern  the  many,  but  were  accustomed  openly  to 
express  disbelief  in  the  power  of  the  common  people  to  rule 
themselves. 

The  Republican  party  was  organized  specifically  against  the 
usurpation  of  this  oligarchic  sentiment,  as  expressed  both 
by  Congress  and  the  Court.  An  attempt  was  made  to  prevent 
organic  opposition.  It  became  a  crime  to  criticize  the  govern- 
ment ;  while  the  Supreme  Court  was  made  use  of  to  crush  out 
the  expression  of  political  opposition.  The  Sedition  Act  of 
1798  made  it  felonious,  and  punishable  with  a  fine  of  two 
thousand  dollars  and  two  years'  imprisonment,  to  publish  a 
scandal  against  Congress  or  the  President  or  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Alien  Act  gave  the  President  power  to  arrest  any 
alien  suspect  and  order  him  out  of  the  country  without  trial. 
If  he  failed  to  obey  he  might  be  imprisoned  three  years  on  the 
mere  order  of  the  President.  A  citizen  of  Central  New  York, 
for  circulating  a  petition  that  these  outrageous  laws  be  abro- 
gated, was  arrested  and  taken  to  New  York  for  trial.  Presi- 
dent Adams,  while  traveling  through  New  Jersey,  was  greeted 
with  a  salute.  An  onlooker  named  Baldwin  made  use  of  an 
insulting  expression  concerning  the  President.  He  was  ar- 
rested and  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  hundred  dollars.  Ten 
editors  were  fined  or  imprisoned,  or  both,  for  criticizing  the 
government.  Frothingham  was  imprisoned  for  saying  that 
Alexander  Hamilton  attempted  to  buy  one  of  the  newspapers 
in  order  that  he  might  suppress  it.  Cooper,  another  editor, 
was  imprisoned  four  months  and  fined  four  hundred  dollars 
for  saying  that  President  Adams  was  "hardly  in  the  infancy  of 
political  mistakes.''  Judge  Chase  habitually  harangued  both 
the  accused  and  the  jury,  with  bluster  sometimes  bordering 
on  personal  assault.  In  one  case  he  threatened  to  spank  a  law- 
yer whose  views  were  opposed  to  the  governmental  party.  Mr. 
Lyon,  a  Vermonter,  while  canvassing  for  reelection,  was  ar- 
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rested  for  charging  President  Adams  with  "unbridled  thirst 
for  ridiculous  pomp  and  foolish  adulation."  He  paid  a  fine 
of  one  thousand  dollars  and  was  confined  in  jail  without  a  fire 
in  wintry  weather  for  four  months.  Forty  years  afterward 
Congress  refunded  this  fine  to  his  heirs. 

In  1800  popular  sentiment  triumphed  over  the  oligarchic 
idea  and  placed  Jefferson  in  the  Presidential  chair.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  new  Administration  was  to  impeach  two 
of  the  Supreme  Court  judges,  one  of  whom  was  removed 
from  office.  The  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  were  voided,  and 
democratic  principles  secured  control  of  the  whole  govern- 
mental machinery.  In  1804  the  remnants  of  the  old  Federal 
party,  disgusted  with  the  loss  of  power,  formed  a  league  with 
Burr  to  elevate  him  to  the  governorship  of  New  York.  This 
league  was  substantially  an  agreement  that  Burr  should  be- 
come the  head  of  a  confederacy,  including  New  England  and 
New  York,  with  possibly  New  Jersey.  The  plot  barely  failed. 
The  crash  involved  the  killing  of  Hamilton  and  the  outlawry 
of  Burr;  while  the  chief  plotters,  such  as  Pickering,  who  had 
been  in  the  Cabinets  of  both  Washington  and  Adams,  Gov- 
ernor Strong  of  Connecticut,  and  Justice  Parsons  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  survived  to  plot  again  in  1814.  But  the  crisis 
passed,  and  the  Republic  was  saved  from  its  first  period  of 
peril.  Through  all  this  era  the  executive  office  had  been  in 
safe  hands,  but  the  legislative  department  had  been  danger- 
ously near  usurpation;  while  the  judiciary  had  totally  failed 
to  re<?tify  error  or  arbitrate  for  safety.  It  had  in  fact  openly 
and  officiously  cast  its  influence  against  democratic  principles 
and  in  favor  of  aristocracy. 

The  second  period  of  American  history  began  about  1820 
— it  may  be  called  the  struggle  of  sections.  It  involved  two 
closely  entangled  issues — free  commerce  as  opposed  to  pro- 
tected industries,  and  free  labor  as  opposed  to  slavery.  The 
free-commerce  fight  culminated  in  1832;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  South  Carolina  was  not  permitted  to  enforce 
nullification,  the  battle  was  won  against  a  sectional  use  of  tax- 
ation.    The  Clay  Compromise  reduced  the  tariff  to  its  old 
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basis;  and  there  it  remained  practically  until  i860  and  the  civil 
war.  But  the  free-labor  struggle  lasted  until  it  was  closed 
by  the  attempt  to  form  a  Southern  Confederacy.  During  the 
whole  of  this  period  the  course  of  our  executives,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Polk,  who  involved  us  in  an  unnecessary  war  with 
Mexico,  was  at  least  loyal.  There  were  some  arrogant  hands  at 
the  helm,  but  no  traitors.  Congress  conducted  issues  in  a  manner 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  of  any  popular  body  of  dele* 
gates.  In  1847a  bill  was  before  Congress  embodying  a  reference 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  question  of  the  admission  of  slavery 
into  the  Territories  of  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  and  California. 
The  Court  was  understood  to  be  strongly  biased  in  favor  of 
the  pro-slavery  side.  As  a  counter-balance  the  Senate  re- 
ported and  passed  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  All  the  Southern  Senators  left  their 
seats  in  the  Senate  chamber  and  proceeded  to  form  a  new 
organization  elsewhere.  They  drafted  a  passionate  appeal  to 
their  constituents;  and  there  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  an  abso- 
lute breach  of  the  Union.  Such  furious  heats,  however,  ended 
in  compromise — until  the  final  revolt  of  1861. 

But  where  was  the  Supreme  Court  during  this  struggle? 
Did  it  side  with  free  labor  or  with  slave  labor?  Throughout 
the  whole  period,  from  first  to  last,  the  Court  was  known  to 
be  sectional  in  its  sympathies  and  equally  sure  to  be  sectional 
in  its  decisions.  The  Taney-Dred  Scott  opinion  left  our  legal 
status  in  this  form:  "That  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  must  be 
enforced  in  every  Northern  State,  without  allowing  trial  by 
jury.  .  .  .  In  no  trial  or  hearing,  under  this  Act,  shall  the 
testimony  of  such  alleged  fugitive  be  admitted  in  evidence." 
Marshals  were  selected,  frequently  of  the  baser  sort  of  men, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  arresting  fugitives  and  empowered 
to  demand  aid  of  any  and  all  bystanders.  In  other  words,  the 
Supreme  Court  negatived  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
deciding  that  a  man  with  a  dark  skin  could  have  no  citizen 
rights. 

It  was  not,  however,  this  sectionalism  of  the  Supreme  Court 
alone  that  proved  its  dangerous  possibilities.    Having  stirred 
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the  North  to  an  unwilling  spirit  of  revcdt,  and  having  encour- 
aged the  South  to  engage  in  positive  rebellion,  it  undertook 
to  prevent  the  use  of  Constitutional  measures  for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  Union.  It  not  only  gave  its  decisions  for  the 
South  and  slavery,  but  it  undertook  to  tie  the  hands  of  free 
labor  and  the  North.  Lincoln  was  compelled  to  defy  it;  and 
he  did  temporarily  set  its  decisions  aside.  The  people  more 
than  indorsed  his  course.    In  his  first  inaugural,  Lincoln  said : 

"I  do  not  forget  the  position  assumed  by  some — that  Con- 
stitutional questions  are  to  be  decided  by  tfic  Supreme  Court. 
Nor  do  I  deny  that  such  questions  must  be  binding  upon  the 
parties  to  that  suit;  while  they  are  also  entitled  to  very  high 
respect  and  consideration,  in  all  parallel  cases,  by  all  depart- 
ments of  the  government  But  if  the  policy  of  the  government 
upon  a  vital  question,  affecting  the  whole  people,  is  to  be 
irrevocably  fixed  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
moment  they  are  made  the  people  will  have  ceased  to  be 
their  own  masters,  having  to  that  extent  resigned  their  gov- 
ernment into  the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal." 

The  Constitution  was  made  a  barrier  to  the  success  of  the 
Union  army.  The  conflict  cuhninated  under  Lincoln's  suc- 
cessor, when  Congress  deliberately  forbade  the  President  to 
fill  the  vacant  seats  of  the  Supreme  Court  until  legislative  per- 
mission had  been  granted. 

The  third  era  of  our  history,  a  struggle  of  great  principles 
not  yet  ended,  came  to  the  front  before  the  sectional  era  was 
entirely  closed.  It  was  during  the  civil  war  that  capital  began 
to  secure  its  mighty  grip  upon  production  and  distribution. 
I  quote  from  Judge  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  whose  cool  judgment 
has  won  universal  regard.    He  says: 

"The  government  was  giving  out  enormous  contracts,  in 
which  the  profit  might  be  large;  and  the  birds  of  ill  omen 
gathered  about  the  departments  in  great  flocks,  as  eager  for 
their  feasts  and  as  reckless  of  anything  else  as  the  vultures 
upon  the  fields  of  battle.  The  government  was  all  the  while 
drawing  and  paying  out  large  sums  of  money ;  and  the  finan- 
cial currents  were  to  and  from  Washington,  not  to  and  from 
the  State  capitals.  Many  new  offices  were  now  necessarily 
created;  and  for  the  time  being  the  national  government  was 
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the  great  dispenser  of  faviors,  privileges,  valuable  employ- 
ments, and  profitable  contracts;  whose  Executive,  by  a  dash 
of  the  pen,  was  giving  offices  that  gratified  the  ambition  of  a 
lifetime;  while  heads  of  departments,  by  their  favors,  were 
enabling  others  to  lay  the  foundations  of  enormous  fortunes." 

The  astounding  progress  made  in  the  concentration  of 
wealth,  dating  from  i860,  cannot  be  anything  but  alarming  to 
unbiased  students  of  economics  and  sociology.  The  facts  that 
four  millionaires  in  i860  had  increased  to  over  four  thousand 
in  1890,  and  that  tramps,  at  the  former  period  an  unknown 
social  factor,  had  become  in  1890  about  half  a  million,  are 
sufficiently  startling.  The  lowest  estimate  gives  us  336,250 
tramps  now  actually  in  the  field.  Mr.  Shearman,  in  the 
Forum,  shows  that  "25,000  persons  now  possess  more  than 
half  the  national  wealth,  both  real  and  personal."  In  the 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  Mr.  Holmes  states,  as  the  careful 
result«of  his  studies,  that  "ninety-one  per  cent,  of  12,690,000 
families  own  twenty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  wealth ;  while  nine  per 
cent,  own  seventy-one  per  cent,  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States."  It  needs  wilful  blindness  to  prevent  any  one  from 
seeing  that  there  is  a  fundamental  difficulty  in  the  social  ad- 
justment that  controls  production  and  distribution.  Mr.  Wat- 
terson,  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  himself  a  conserva- 
tive, says:  "In  the  concentration  of  wealth  and  in  the  osten- 
tatious display  of  wealth,  in  the  gradual  cultivation  of  caste, 
let  the  wealthy  behold  a  danger  it  will  be  well  to  consider  in 
the  light  of  both  ancient  and  modem  history.  With  all  this 
unbalancing  of  distribution,  there  has  gone  on  a  demoralization 
of  public  sentiment  very  akin  to  that  of  older  States,  which 
has  made  it  impossible  for  the  richer  classes  to  comprehend 
the  claims  of  the  common  people  and  the  rights  of  labor." 

But  what  we  are  particularly  concerned  with  here  is  the 
position  of  the  Supreme  Court  during  this  era,  which  is  grind- 
ing on,  like  the  mills  of  the  gods,  and  threatening  to  grind 
very  fine.  We  cannot  deny  that  the  judicial  department  of  our 
government  has  not  only  been  on  the  side  of  wealth  and  aris- 
tocracy, but  that  its  decisions  on  important  financial  questions 
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were  of  so  uncertain  a  sort  that  we  may  say  it  was  at  the  very 
bottom  of  our  protracted  reig^  of  financial  suspicion  and  lack 
of  business  confidence.  Its  decision  in  the  greenback  issue 
gave  to  Congress  power  to  create  money  of  whatever  it  chose 
and  make  it  legal  tender.  Not  to  enter  into  the  currency  ques- 
tion, it  is  impossible  for  any  careful  student  of  popular  insti- 
tutions and  of  government  to  look  without  alarm  on  the  loose 
and  unlimited  stretch  of  power  thus  bestowed  by  the  Court  on 
Congress.    Says  an  acute  critic,  David  McG.  Means: 

"Of  all  the  checks  upon  misgovernment  the  Supreme  Court 
has  been  regarded  as  the  strongest  and  surest;  and  it  is  still 
spoken  of  as  tlie  palladium  of  our  liberties.  But  from  the 
evil  day  of  the  first  legal-tender  decision,  thoughtful  men  have 
seen  that  its  foundations  had  been  undermined.  The  consti- 
tution and  membership  of  the  board  were  altered  by  Congress 
and  the  President,  if  not  with  the  deliberate  purpose  at  least 
with  the  foreseen  result  of  procuring  a  reversal  of  judgment  on 
perhaps  the  greatest  constitutional  question  that  ever  came  up 
for  decision.  It  is  hardly  speaking  too  strongly  to  say  that  this 
proceeding  changed  the  nature  of  our  government." 

But  if  there  be  possible  two  opinions  on  this  question  and 
the  effect  of  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  there  must  be 
close  unity  concerning  the  course  of  the  same  body  on  the 
question  of  taxation.  The  income  tax,  decided  to  be  constitu- 
tional, as  it  undoubtedly  was,  within  six  months  of  that 
decision — during  a  brief  sitting  of  the  Court,  and  after  a  noti- 
fication of  barely  thirteen  days — was  declared  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. We  may  rest  satisfied  with  the  severity  of  the 
criticisms  of  several  of  the  Justices  themselves.  Justice  Har- 
lan said :  "It  strikes  at  the  very  fountain  of  national  authority. 
It  may  provoke  a  contest  with  the  American  people  that  would 
have  been  spared  if  the  Court  had  not  overthrown  its  former 
decision.  Congress  cannot  tax  incomes — while  it  may  compel 
the  workingman  to  contribute  directly  from  his  earnings  for 
the  support  of  the  government  !^'  Justice  Brown  said :  "I  can- 
not escape  the  conviction  that  the  decision  is  fraught  with 
immeasurable  danger  to  the  future  of  the  country  and  ap- 
proaches a  national  calamity."     Justice  White,  more  vigor- 
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ously  Still,  said  that  "if  such  a  syste^n  were  followed  the  red 
specter  of  revolution  would  shake  our  institutions  to  their 
foundations."  Congress  has  rarely  ventured  on  legislation 
more  hasty,  and  never  on  legislation  so  revolutionary  as  this 
work  of  the  Supreme  Court.  At  a  stroke  the  Court  destroyed 
three  millions  of  income  of  the  government,  and  that  portion 
of  the  income  of  which  John  Sherman  said  "it  is  the  most 
righteous  that  I  have  ever  collected." 

With  this  history  of  the  Supreme  Court  succinctly  stated, 
and  without  prejudice,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  in- 
ferior courts  have  at  times  assumed  executive  and  legislative 
functions;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  we  should  be  charged 
with  treasonable  behavior  if  we  dare  to  criticize  their  actions. 
Judge  Cowing,  in  a  Brooklyn  court,  in  1886,  while  charging 
the  grand  jury,  said:  "He  who  assails  the  judiciary  becomes 
a  disturber  of  the  public  peace  and  order,  and  is  an  enemy  of 
government.  Such  a  man  should  be  regarded  as  a  pirate. 
Woe  betide  him,  or  her,  or  them,  who  undertake  to  attack 
the  judiciary!"  The  New  York  Tribune  justly  commented 
that  this  doctrine  was  a  relic  of  the  theory  of  divine  right, 
which,  all  over  the  world,  puffed  up  men  clothed  with  author- 
ity to  regard  themselves  as  wiser  and  better  than  their  fellows : 
"A  judge  is  a  man  like  other  men.  He  is  selected  by  the  peo- 
ple, from  among  the  people,  to  discharge  certain  duties.  He 
is  entitled  to  personal  respect,  and  a  chance  to  do  his  duty 
fearlessly,  and  have  the  orders  of  his  court  obeyed.  But  he  is 
a  good  citizen  who  scrutinizes  the  motives  and  official  actions 
of  the  best  judge  on  the  American  bench;  and  he  is  not  a 
pirate."  More  recently  a  judge  of  a  Wisconsin  court,  who 
was  a  candidate  for  reelection,  was  criticized  severely  by  a 
local  paper  for  some  of  his  actions  on  the  bench.  The  judge 
had  the  editor  of  the  paper  brought  up  for  contempt,  adjudged 
him  guilty,  and  sentenced  him  to  thirty  days'  imprisonment 
In  California,  Judge  A.  P.  Catlin,  having  been  unpleasantly 
criticized  by  the  Bee,  cited  the  editor  of  that  paper  for  con- 
tempt, refused  him  the  right  to  bring  evidence  that  the  judge 
was  in  the  wrong,  and  then  fined  him  five  hundred  dollars  for 
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contempt  of  court.  With  such  sentiments  expressed  and  oc- 
casionally put  into  practise,  the  people  are  warranted  in  be- 
lieving them  indulged  by  others.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
there  has  been  a  growing  conviction  that  American  history 
is  likely  to  repeat  antecedent  English  history?  Charles  Sum- 
ner, referring  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  during  the 
slavery  struggle,  said:  "Let  me  say  that  I  hold  judges,  and 
especially  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  country,  in  much  respect. 
But  I  am  too  familiar  with  the  history  of  judicial  proceedings 
to  regard  them  with  any  superstitious  reverence.  Alas  I  alas! 
the  worst  crimes  of  history  have  been  perpetrated  under  their 
sanction." 

But  the  strangest  feature  of  our  national  life,  as  we  enter 
upon  the  twentieth  century,  is  that  the  people  generally  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  certain  criminality  in  criticizing  the  judi- 
ciary, which  does  not  adhere  to  a  criticism  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  departments  of  government.  A  popular  im- 
pression connects  with  the  word  "Supreme"  the  idea  that  this 
department  is  over  the  others;  that  it  is  the  arbiter  of  all  leg- 
islative and  executive  action,  and  that  its  voice  is  final  and 
conclusive.  This  would  indeed  be  a  strange  government  were 
it  true  that  the  people  have  aborted  the  function  of  governing 
and  absolutely  delegated  supremacy  to  a  court.  That  the 
Court  has  assumed  such  supremacy  we  have  seen.  In  1837 
President  Van  Buren  complained  of  "the  encroachments  of 
the  Supreme  Court,"  and  believed  that  "it  would  not  have 
been  created  had  its  tendencies  been  foreseen."  Professor 
Burgess  pronounces  our  government  as,  on  the  whole,  best 
defined  as  an  "aristocracy  of  the  robe."  The  eleventh  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  was  intended  as  a  check  on  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  Court.  In  1800,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Court 
was  arraigned  for  treasonable  assumption  of  power.  When 
Judge  Marshall  had  decided  contrary  to  the  convictions  of 
President  Jackson,  the  latter  said:  "John  Marshall  has  made 
the  decision;  let  him  execute  it."  In  1832,  when  Jackson  de- 
termined to  withdraw  the  public  funds  from  national  banks, 
his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  refused  to  obey.     Roger  B. 
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Taney  was  selected  to  fill  the  place  and  execute  orders,  and 
later  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Jackson 
defied  both  Congress  and  the  Court.  His  course  was  ex- 
plainable, if  not  excusable,  from  the  fact  that  the  Court  had 
committed  itself  in  favor  of  the  National  Bank — ^under  im- 
plied powers  in  the  Constitution.  The  majority  of  the  people 
agreed  with  the  President  that  the  creation  of  a  huge  financial 
corporation,  with  functions  belonging  properly  to  the  gov- 
ernment itself  and  out  of  governmental  control,  would  be  fatal 
to  the  Republic.  The  Bank  and  the  Supreme  Court  were  in 
an  alliance  on  one  side ;  on  the  other  were  Jackson  and  enough 
members  of  Congress  to  make  his  veto  stand.  If  the  Presi- 
dent assumed  power  transcendent  to  his  privilege,  it  seemed 
more  tolerable  to  the  people  than  the  establishment  of  a 
moneyed  autocracy  that  could  never  be  got  rid  of.  In  1855, 
in  Wisconsin,  a"  conflict  arose  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  law. 
The  State  court  declared  that  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice 
Taney  (in  the  Dred  Scott  case)  was  bad  law  and  should  not 
be  enforced  inside  that  State.  The  controversy  was  sharp  but 
decisive.  The  State  triumphed,  and  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  was  nullified.  In  Ohio  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State  found  that  no  law  of  Congress  can  compel 
a  State  officer  to  deliver  up  an  alleged  criminal  to  the  State 
of  Kentucky.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  pa- 
thetically urged  its  opinions,  but  it  was  compelled  to  confess 
that  it  could  not  enforce  them.  These  have  not  been  the  only 
cases  in  which  the  people  have  resumed  power  to  reverse  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  American  people  should  escape  from 
an  unreasoning  adulation  of  any  single  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  especially  desirable  that  we  outgrow  a  concep- 
tion of  the  judiciary  as  immaculate,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  a  miraculous  invention,  superior  to  anything  that  the  world 
has  ever  yet  seen,  or  ever  can  see,  in  the  way  of  administering 
law.  From  a  recent  volume  I  take  this  not  unusual  estimate 
of  the  Court: 

"The  establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
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A  great  many  people  associate  the  idea  of  civilization  with 
wealth.  If  a  nation  has  large  trade,  immense  capital,  rich  and 
luxurious  citizens,  they  say  that  makes  civilization.  If  that  is 
the  correct  measure,  the  United  States  certainly  stands  at  the 
top  notch  of  civilizations ;  for  we  have  a  total  capital  of  about 
sixty-five  billion  dollars,  which  is  one  thousand  for  each  person, 
including  women  and  children.  Our  inventions  and  discover- 
ies for  making  wealth  are  beyond  computation.  The  motive 
forces  employed  in  turning  the  wheels  of  our  mills  are 
perhaps  equal  to  five  million  horse-power,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  about  one  horse-power  to  every  fourteen  per- 
sons. Our  railroads  have  almost  abolished  distance.  If 
placed  end  to  end  they  would  encircle  the  earth  eight  or  ten 
times.  We  have  tamed  electricity  and  made  it  light  our 
streets  and  propel  our  cars.  We  have  made  it  carry 
the  human  voice  over  the  mountains  and  under  the  waters  and 
from  city  to  city  with  the  breath  of  lightning.  We  have  made 
it  fold  up  the  human  voice  so  that  it  may  be  laid  away  and 
reproduced  after  we  are  dead.  With  our  telescopes  we  have 
taken  an  inventory  of  the  heavens  and  peeped  into  the  crevices 
of  the  moon,  sun,  and  stars.  With  our  machinery  we  have 
produced  fabulous  quantities  of  food,  clothing,  furniture,  and 
all  sorts  of  ornaments  and  trinkets. 

In  the  older  civilizations  there  were  not  so  many  influences 
that  tended  to  expand  the  human  heart.  Such  patriotism  as 
existed  had  its  origin  in  a  brutish  desire  to  live  by  preying  upon 
the  weak  and  defenseless.  The  kind  of  cohesion  that  held 
society  together  was  not  s)mipathy,  but  rather  that  self-interest 
which  unites  thieves  and  highwaymen.  The  depredations  of 
the  people,  or  their  "military  exploits,"  as  historians  call  them, 
gave  a  certain  unity  to  national  life  and  stimulated  intellectual 
activity,  which  are  the  usual  accompaniments  of  victories  in 
war.  Upon  this  narrow  and  feeble  bond  of  union  rested  all  the 
old  civilizations.  But  while  brute  force  is  sometimes  sufficient 
to  plant  a  civilization,  only  enlightened  sympathy  can  bind  it 
together  and  preserve  it. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  people  among  the  ancient  nations 
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(and  most  often  a  majority  of  them)  were  not  allowed  to  own 
land  or  houses.  Merchandizing  and  all  sorts  of  manual  labor 
were  regarded  as  degrading.  Cicero  said  that  no  noble  sen- 
timent could  come  from  a  workshop.  Slaves,  as  a  rule,  were 
not  allowed  to  marry  because  it  was  cheaper  to  steal  them  from 
abroad  than  to  rear  them.  The  great  commonalty,  having  no 
home  or  families  to  defend,  could  not  become  very  patriotic, 
and  of  course  felt  little  interest  in  the  fate  of  civilization.  Even 
among  the  upper  classes  the  home  was  far  different  from  that 
which  exists  in  our  own  time  and  country.  In  Greece  mar- 
riages were  generally  arranged  by  the  parents,  the  couple  often 
not  seeing  each  other  before  the  ceremony.  Liberty  of  choice 
was  the  exception.  The  father  had  the  arbitrary  right  to  recog- 
nize or  reject  his  child  at  its  birth,  to  repudiate  his  wife,  or  to 
exclude  his  son  from  the  family  worship.  In  course  of  time 
the  family  tie  became  more  loosely  drawn  and  still  more  easily 
broken.  Aged  husbands  were  required,  at  one  time,  to  cede 
their  wives  to  younger  men.  Even  so  great  a  man  as  Plato 
advocated  common  possession  of  women. 

With  such  base  conceptions  of  the  family  it  is  not  surprising 
that  parental  affection  was  weak.  In  many  instances  children 
were  left  to  the  mercy  of  slaves;  they  were  poorly  fed  and  ill 
clad.  They  went  barefooted  all  the  year  and  slept  upon  beds  of 
dried  leaves.  In  Sparta  they  were  taught  to  steal  in  order  to 
sharpen  their  wits,  and  to  run  races  in  a  state  of  nakedness  for 
the  amusement  of  the  depraved  populace.  Their  sharpened 
wits  enabled  them  in  after  years  to  cheat  their  aged  parents  out 
of  their  estates  by  a  corrupt  connivance  with  the  courts.  The 
family  life  in  Rome  was  scarcely  an  improvement  upon  the 
Greek ;  indeed,  in  some  respects  it  was  far  less  stable.  Seneca 
regarded  the  affections  as  something  that  each  individual 
should  aim  to  suppress.  Divorces  multiplied  with  dazing 
rapidity.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  a  man  or  woman  who 
had  been  married  eight  or  ten  times.  Gibbon  says  that  ''a  pas- 
sion, interest,  or  caprice  suggested  daily  motives  for  dissolution 
of  marriage;  a  word,  a  message,  a  letter,  the  mandate  of  a 
freeman,  declared  the  separation."    Children  were  exposed  to 
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these  threads  of  cominon  interest  began  to  multiply  and  inter- 
lace the  social  fabric. 

The  point  of  superiority  of  modem  over  ancient  civilization 
consists  in  the  greater  expansion  of  our  sympathies  as  shown 
in  the  many  interests  and  organizations  that  link  us  together. 
People  at  the  present  time  have  common  interests  in  more 
different  things,  and  are  willing  to  unite  along  more  different 
lines  of  activity  than  was  the  case  in  any  previous  epoch  of  the 
world's  history.  People  are  not  only  bound  together  by  po- 
litical and  religious  ties,  but  by  such  ties  as  belong  to  the 
Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  temperance  soci- 
eties, the  Farmers'  Alliance,  the  Knights  of  Labor,  associa- 
tions of  doctors,  lawyers,  dentists,  and  educators,  and  such 
ties  as  belong  to  literary  clubs,  art  leagues,  academies  of  sci- 
ence, social  circles,  chess  clubs,  baseball  clubs,  and  bicycle 
clubs.  Besides  these  organized  interests  there  are  many  that 
are  unorganized.  For  instance,  in  literature,  art,  philosophy, 
politics,  and  religion  there  are  a  great  number  of  lights  or 
leaders  who  stand  for  a  certain  set  of  ideas  and  principles. 
Each  has  a  large  following  of  individuals  whose  sympathies 
reach  out  to  one  another  from  the  "four  comers  of  the  earth." 
Modem  civilization  is  more  stable  than  the  ancient,  because 
our  sympathies  are  wider  and  more  interwoven.  We  are  more 
dependent  on  one  another,  and  hence  have  a  greater  interest 
in  social  order. 

The  sympathetic  ties,  I  repeat,  arise  from  and  depend  upon 
the  family.  A  larger  percentage  of  the  people  now  own 
homes,  and  the  home  life  of  the  people  is  more  stable,  than  ever 
before.  Hence,  the  attachment  of  persons  for  the  natural  ob- 
jects associated  with  home  is  also  stronger  now  than  at  any 
former  period.  This  is  not  only  due  to  the  fact  that  people 
are  more  fixed  in  their  abodes,  but  is  due  in  a  larger  measure 
to  the  art  of  photography  and  the  improvements  in  transpor- 
tation. Traveling  is  so  cheap  that  the  circle  of  our  acquain- 
tance reaches  out  to  wide  limits  and  at  the  same  time  we 
become  familiar  with  many  different  localities.  Cheap  pic- 
torials enable  us  to  look  into  the  faces  of  many  people  whom 
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we  cannot  know  personally,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
natural  scenery  and  great  works  of  art  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  In  this  way  our  idea  of  home  is  enlarged,  and  we 
begin  to  realize  the  truth  that  we  are  all  members  of  one  family 
and  belong  to  one  household. 

Civilization  depends  on  the  use  that  is  made  of  wealth,  not 
on  the  quantity  of  it.  "Twenty  people  can  gain  money,"  says 
Ruskin,  "for  one  who  can  use  it;  and  the  vital  question  for 
every  individual  and  for  every  nation  is,  never  how  much  do 
they  make,  but  to  what  purpose  do  they  spend."  It  is  im- 
possible to  conclude  of  any  given  mass  of  acquired  wealth, 
merely  by  the  fact  of  its  existence,  whether  it  signifies  good 
or  evil  to  the  nation  in  the  midst  of  which  it  exists.  Its  real 
value  depends  upon  the  moral  sign  attached  to  it,  just  as 
sternly  as  that  of  a  mathematical  quantity  depends  upon  the 
algebraical  sign  attached  to  it.  Any  given  accumulation  of 
wealth  may  be  indicative,  on  the  one  hand,  of  faithful  indus- 
tries, progressive  energies,  and  productive  ingenuities;  or,  on 
the  other,  it  may  be  indicative  of  mortal  luxuries,  merciless 
tyranny,  and  ruinous  chicane.  Some  treasures  are  heavy  with 
human  tears,  as  an  "ill-stored  harvest  with  untimely  rain," 
and  we  may  add  that  much  of  our  wealth  of  to-day  is 
obtained  at  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  life.  More  men,  women,  and 
children  are  annually  put  to  death  by  our  mechanical  appli- 
ances and  by  exposure  to  poisonous  atmospheres  than  were 
ever  killed  in  the  most  deadly  of  modem  wars.  Large  divi- 
dends are  coined  out  of  the  fiesh  and  blood  of  helpless  women 
and  children.  Immense  fortunes  are  often  gleaned  at  the  ex- 
pense of  shattered  constitutions,  broken  courage,  and  blighted 
hopes.  Opulence  and  luxury  often  have  a  history  that  goes 
back  to  tenement-houses,  whose  very  architecture  invites  dis- 
ease, despondency,  and  crime.  Those  who  are  well  provided 
for  and  reap  only  the  fruits  of  human  efforts  little  realize 
the  cruel  and  crushing  processes  by  which  wealth  is  accumu-^ 
lated,  "reckoning  not  that  commerce  floats  its  wares  upon  deep 
seas  of  human  suffering." 

Our  wealth  is  abundant,  and  if  more  wisely  used  would 
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suffice  to  supply  the  essentials  of  civilized  life  for  all  our  peo- 
ple. It  is  in  our  power,  by  the  proper  use  of  wealth,  to  elimi- 
nate most  of  the  hardships  of  the  poor;  to  give  them  more 
leisure,  better  education,  better  homes,  more  congenial  and 
more  elevating  environments,  and  longer  life.  Let  the 
rich  and  idle  brains  and  arms  do  more  work  and  squan- 
der less  wealth,  and  let  the  weary  arms  and  brains  have 
more  rest  and  more  of  the  comforts  of  civilization!  We 
make  people  what  they  are  largely  by  our  institutions  and  the 
use  we  put  our  money  to.  Let  us  inaugurate  better  insti- 
tutions and  employ  our  wealth  in  a  way  that  will  make  people 
what  they  ought  to  be!  Let  us  hope  that  the  problem  of  the 
new  century  will  not  be  how  much  wealth  we  can  pile  up,  but 
how  much  good  we  can  do  with  what  we  have!  The  wider 
we  can  send  out  our  sympathies — the  stronger  the  social  awtn- 
pact — the  freer  society  will  be  from  corroding  and  disrupting 
influences,  and  the  more  pleasurable  will  be  the  sensations  of 
life  to  each  individual.  Great  industrial  and  intellectual 
achievements  do  not  avail  for  civilization  unless  there  is  a 
corresponding  development  of  character,  which  insures  the 
use  of  the  achievements  to  the  end  that  the  human  race  may 
be  uplifted,  cheered,  and  blessed. 

Jerome  Dowd. 
Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 
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THE  letter  of  George  D.  Herron  resigning  the  professor- 
ship of  Applied  Christianity  in  Iowa  College  has  been 
published,  together  with  the  reply  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
This  resignation  and  the  letter  setting  forth  the  reasons  there- 
for bring  once  more  to  public  attention  the  question  of 
freedom  of  thought  and  teachings  as  to  wealth  and  social  sys- 
tems, also  the  broader  problems  connected  with  the  discovery 
of  social  laws  and  the  dissemination  of  such  knowledge.  As 
social  progress  is  dependent  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  ma- 
chinery or  system  whereby  social  laws  are  discovered  and  the 
knowledge  disseminated,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  question 
that  is  more  important  to  society. 

Professor  Herron's  attitude  is  unusually  manly  in  many 
ways.  He  voluntarily,  resigns  an  assured  income — for  the 
endowment  would  have  followed  him  from  the  College  had 
he  not  insisted  otherwise — ^and  he  goes  forth  into  the  world 
with  a  family  and  only  such  an  income  as  he  can  earn  as  a 
social  missionary.  Furthermore,  he  has  changed  his  opinion 
during  the  last  year  and  does  not  hesitate  to  stand  by  his  pres- 
ent convictions.  From  believing  it  to  be  his  duty  to  insist  on 
academic  freedom,  he  not  only  argues  against  this  freedom, 
at  least  in  our  private  universities  and  colleges,  but  his  argu- 
ment may  be  construed  to  mean  that  "the  other  side"  may 
rightfully  be  kept  from  the  student.  He  says :  "I  shall  defend 
the  constituency  and  trustees  of  Iowa  College  in  their  right 
to  choose  what  they  shall  have  taught."  In  another  place  he 
says :  "I  question  any  man's  right  to  teach  that  which  the  Col- 
lege constituency  do  not  want."  And  again :  "But  educational 
institutions  as  now  organized  and  supported,  dependent  as 
they  are  on  gifts  of  money  from  the  existing  social  order,  af- 
ford no  place  for  the  teaching  of  disturbing  social  ideals." 
And  he  also  says:  "You  are  not  the  owners  of  the  College, 
but  trustees  holding  it  in  trust  for  the  constituency  to  whom 
you  are  responsible."    But  it  is  quite  probable  that,  when  the 
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Professor  wrote  these  reasons  for  his  resignation,  he  had  in 
mind  the  one  question  as  to  the  right  of  a  board  of  trustees 
to  retain  only  those  employees  whose  views  on  economic  and 
other  social  questions  should  coincide  with  its  own. 

Professor  Herron's  surrender  of  aU  claims  to  the  right  of 
academic  freedom  on  the  part  of  professors  in  our  endowed 
institutions,  at  least,  marks  an  important  epoch,  for  it  is,  I 
believe,  the  position  taken  by  most  of  those  who  are  studying 
the  situation.  But  in  this  letter  there  is  no  pointing  to,  and 
doubtless  it  was  not  the  place  to  mention,  the  correlative  duty 
resting  upon  the  board  of  trustees  that  employs  as  teachers  of 
the  facts  and  principles  involved  in  class  questions  only  those 
men  and  women  who  champion  its  views. 

Before  taking  up  this  duty  I  desire  briefly  to  set  forth  the 
opinions  of  quite  a  number  of  trustees  of  the  leading  univer- 
sities in  this  country.  During  the  summer  of  1897  there  was 
before  the  country  the  case  of  President  Andrews  at  Brown 
University.  At  this  time  a  trustee  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Mr.  James  H.  Raymond,  a  lawyer  in  Chicago,  who 
for  years  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  management  of  the 
University,  published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  September 
3d  an  article  in  which  he  presents  his  views  as  to  the  prc^>er 
form  of  government  for  our  universities,  including  the  depart- 
ments that  pertain  to  questions  concerning  wealth  and  govern- 
ment.    The  system  contended  for  is  as  follows : 

The  law  should  clothe  the  board  of  trustees  with  power  to 
employ  and  discharge  the  professors,  as  is  now  the  case.  "As 
to  what  should  be  taught  in  political  science  and  social  science, 
they  [the  professors]  should  promptly  and  gracefully  submit 
to  the  determination  of  the  trustees  when  the  latter  find  it 
necessary  to  act.  ...  A  professor  is  not  a  mere  parrot, 
to  repeat  and  fairly  explain  to  his  students  the  diametrically 
cq>posing  premises,  arguments,  and  conclusions  of  the  writers 
and  teachers  of  the  ages  upon  any  given  subject  He  must 
of  necessity  be  an  advocate;  but  his  advocacy  must  be 
in  harmony  with  the  powers  that  be,  with  the  animus 
and  main  purposes  of  the  institution,  and  with  the  teachings 
of  his  co-laborers."     In  the  system    advocated    by    Trustee 
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Raymond,  Progress  is  to  be  secured  in  this  way :  "The  limita- 
tions in  the  [teachings  in  the]  social  and  political  sciences 
must  be  the  consistent  policy  and  action  of  the  powers  that  be, 
who,  if  loyally  supported,  may  be  safely  trusted  to  keep  up 
with  the  real  progress  of  the  times  and  not  to  establish  barriers 
to  all  reasonable  thought  and  action.  If  the  trustees  err  it  is 
for  the  patrons  and  proprietors,  not  for  the  employees,  to 
change  either  the  policy  or  the  personnel  of  the  board." 

The  above  is  said  so  plainly  that  there  are  no  two  ways  of 
construing  it.  It  upholds  the  law  as  it  at  present  exists  in  each 
State.  Each  board  of  trustees  is  given  the  power  to  employ 
and  dismiss  professors,  and  in  only  two  or  three  instances  in 
this  country  has  the  board  of  a  State  university  delegated  to 
its  professors  of  the  science  of  wealth  and  government  the 
right  to  teach  that  which  is  thought  to  be  the  truth  regardless 
of  the  boards  of  trustees,  and  also  to  retain  their  positions 
and  salaries.  Professor  Herron  agrees  that  each  professor 
should  either  teach  the  policies  that  the  board  desires  to  have 
taught  or  resign  his  position — ^and  such,  I  believe,  is  the  grow- 
ing opinion  among  university  professors  themselves ;  but,  they 
argue,  the  recognition  of  this  principle  carries  with  it  a  far- 
reaching  reciprocal  duty,  which  I  shall  point  out  a  little  later. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Raymond's  article  appeared  I  went 
out  to  Evanston,  the  site  of  the  university,  and  interviewed 
such  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees as  I  could  find  and  who  would  talk  for  publication.  A 
majority  of  those  who  read  Mr.  Ra)miond's  article  or  were 
told  its  points  agreed  with  him.  I  then  called  upon  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, who  said  that  not  only  in  Rhode  Island  (Brown  Uni- 
versity) was  there  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  professors  of 
economic,  political,  and  social  science  freely  to  teach  what 
they  conceived  to  be  right,  but  also  in  Massachusetts,  in  New 
York  in  two  institutions,  in  Ohio,  in  Indiana,  and  in  three 
institutions  in  Illinois.  It  was  these  cases  that  led  Mr.  Ray- 
mond publicly  to  discuss  the  principles  that  should 
apply.  In  defense  of  those  principles  Mr.  Raymond  care- 
fully dictated  for  publication  the  following  statement:  "Dur- 
ing  the    week    that   has   elapsed    since   the   publication   of 
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my  article  I  have  not  received  any  criticism  from  uni- 
versity circles,  but  have  received  from  most  unexpected  sources 
the  most  unqualified  commendation  of  them  [nine  propositions, 
including  the  above].  *  The  commendations  that  I  refer  to 
come  not  only  from  officers  of  our  university  but  also  from 
those  connected  with  other  institutions  who  have  given  this 
matter  long  and  careful  study." 

The  next  day  I  called  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  pre- 
sented Mr.  Raymond's  article  to  the  secretary  and  to  two  trus- 
tees, each  of  whom  agreed  heartily  and  unequivocally  with 
Mr.  Raymond's  views.  Later  I  interviewed  trustees  of  the 
following  universities:  Columbia,  Cornell,  Princeton,  Yale, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  American  (Washing- 
ton). Of  the  trustees  that  I  have  interviewed  the  opinions 
agreed  with  Mr.  Raymond's  almost  unanimously.  A  few 
would  not  express  any  view  for  publication,  showing  that  they 
did  not  desire  to  have  the  public  know  where  they  stood.  The 
secretary  of  a  noted  institution  nodded  his  head  approvingly 
while  reading  and  then  refused  to  make  a  statement  for  pub- 
lication. Newspaper  reporters  secured  interviews  for  me  with 
trustees  of  the  Vanderbilt  and  Syracuse  universities,  and  they 
agreed  with  Mr.  Raymond.  Further  proof  is  the  character 
of  the  teachings  of  the  professors  who  are  continued  in  em- 
ployment. 

A  highly  important  point  made  by  Mr.  Raymond  when  I 
interviewed  him  was  that  the  form  of  university  government 
that  he  advocated  was  suited,  in  his  opinion,  to  this  country. 
As  the  special  peculiarity  of  this  country  over  Germany,  for 
example,  is  the  rule  of  the  majority — "ye  multitude" — the 
statement  is  highly  significant.  It  is  in  line  with  the  reason 
assigned  by  a  prominent  professor  as  to  why  some  of  the 
truths  concerning  wealth  and  government  were  not  to  be  freely 
told.  Dr.  Francis  A.  Walker,  while  professor  of  economics  at 
Yale  (i878),wrot&: 

"Especially  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  contraction  [falling 
prices]  have  economic  writers  been  greatly  influenced  by 
the  attitude  in  which  they  have  come  to  regard  themselves 
as  preachers  instead  of  teachers — as  in  some  degree  respon- 
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sible  for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  rather  than  as  simply  bound 
to  investigate  economic  phenomena  fearlessly  and  impartially. 
Having  satisfied  themselves  that  there  is  great  political  danger 
from  the  instincts  of  repudiation  and  confiscation,  they  seem 
to  feel  it  their  public  duty  to  divulge  nothing  that,  either  by 
being  understood  or  by  being  misunderstood,  could  minister 
to  those  instincts.  This  is  not  the  only  department  of  political 
economy  in  which  much  has  been  written  in  the  same  spirit  as 
if  the  chemist  should  refuse  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  poisonous 
agencies  lest  men  should  take  advantage  of  them  to  perpetrate 
crimes." 

The  foregoing  shows  the  actual  conditions  that  prevail  in 
private  universities  in  the  United  States.  Against  this  system 
our  professors  have  protested.  While  the  Andrews  case  at 
Brown  University  was  under  consideration  about  three  years 
ago,  the  faculty  of  that  institution  addressed  an  open  letter  to 
the  board  of  trustees,  in  which  it  is  said : 

"First,  is  it  a  good  thing  for  the  community  that  the  public 
statement  of  unpopular  opinions,  or  opinions  judged  erroneous, 
should  be  restrained  ?  The  answer  to  the  question  rests  to-day 
where  Milton  rested  it  in  the  ' Areopagitica* :  'And  though  all 
the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon  the  earth,  so 
Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  injuriously  by  licensing  and  pro- 
hibiting to  misdoubt  her  strength.  Let  her  and  Falsehood 
gjapple :  who  ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and 
open  encounter?'  To  this  confident  belief  of  magnanimous 
minds,  that  truth  is  confidently  safe,  add  the  experience  of  man- 
kind. That  experience  has  shown  that  no  man  or  body  of  men 
is  wise  enough  to  pick  out  the  doctrines  that  had  better  be  sup- 
pressed, and  that  the  attempt  to  suppress  doctrines  only  gives 
them  increase  of  strength.  Numberless  instances  have  given 
practical  demonstration  to  the  principle  that  Milton  proclaimed, 
and  have  convinced  mankind  that  their  real  interests  require 
that  error,  or  seeming  error,  be  met  with  the  weapons  of  dis- 
cussion and  not  of  repression." 

About  this  time  (the  summer  of  1897)  a  similar  statement 
favoring  academic  freedom  was  signed  by  professors  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  United  States  and  presented  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Brown  University.  The  statement  was  very  gen- 
erally signed,  thus  demonstrating  the  claim  of  Mr.  Raymond 
that  the  professors  were  insisting  on  academic  freedom. 
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But  there  are  strong  reasons  against  academic  freedom,  and 
I  believe  they  are  such  as  to  cause  the  public  to  decide  against 
it.  The  principal  reason  is  that  a  better  system  can  more 
readily  be  secured.  Academic  freedom  on  the  more  important 
class  questions  exists  in  this  country  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  it  may  be  said  that  it  does 
not  exist  at  all.  This,  in  itself,  should  lead  us  to  suspect  that 
there  are  valid  reasons  why  it  does  not  exist.  But  the  pre- 
vailing system  is  intderable  and  must  be  developed.  The 
probable  line  of  development  I  shall  set  forth  after  stating  the 
reason  why  academic  freedom,  even  if  it  could  be  secured,  would 
still  be  very  inadequate. 

Where  a  question  concerning  economic,  political,  or  social 
science  is  such  that  experts  disagree,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  right  thing  for  a  believer  in  one  side  to  present  to  students 
or  other  novices  both  sides  of  the  case.  And  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  expert  agrees  or  disagrees  with  the  board 
that  employs  him.  It  is  doubtless  better  to  have  academic 
freedom  if  one  man  is  to  present  both  sides;  but  there  is  great 
evil  in  thus  presenting  it,  for  a  person  cannot  believe  that  the 
opposing  views  are  both  true.  The  alternative  that  seems  to 
have  the  greatest  merit  is  this:  The  board  of  trustees  in  each 
university,  continuing  as  at  present  to  employ  and  discharge 
the  professors  at  will,  should  enact  a  by-law  providing  a  way 
whereby  "the  other  side*'  of  each  disputed  question  in  econom- 
ics and  government — class  questions — may  be  presented  to  the 
students  by  an  expert  who  believes  in  the  side  of  the  question 
he  champions.  A  practical  way  to  do  this  is  being  employed 
daily;  namely,  the  Written  Debate. 

To  apply  the  written  debate  to  the  case  in  hand,  let  the 
by-law  declare  that  once  a  year,  say,  each  professor  of  economic 
or  political  science  may  be  asked  by  a  leading  organization 
representing  a  view  opposed  to  that  of  the  professor  to  state 
in  writing  the  principle  that  in  his  opinion  exists  in  the  par- 
ticular field  in  question,  and  to  cite  the  facts  upon  which  he 
relies  to  demonstrate  its  existence.  Such  a  statement  is  prac- 
ticable, for  the  material  in  text-books  and  articles  can  be  re- 
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ferred  to  minutely  and  supplemented.  Two  copies  of  this 
should  be  handed  to  the  organization  or  its  representative  for 
answer.  The  reply  should  specifically  admit  or  deny  each  prin- 
ciple, and  as  to  the  disputed  ones  should  admit  or  deny  the 
accuracy  of  each  statement  of  fact  and  set  forth  the  proof. 
This  answer,  annexed  to  a  copy  of  the  professor's  statement, 
should  then  be  returned  to  him  for  reply.  In  case  he  brings 
in  new  matter  it  should  be  returned  for  answer,  and  the  answer 
given  back  for  reply.  This  approximates  what  is  done  in 
the  pleadings  and  trial  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  is  in  effect 
what  is  being  done  at  present  in  the  field  of  science  where  the 
questions  are  not  too  important.  The  by-law  of  the  university 
should  provide  also  for  the  publication  of  the  written  debate 
and  its  sale  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  copies  should  be  dis- 
tributed gratuitously  to  each  of  the  libraries  in  the  several 
universities,  colleges,  and  in  many  of  the  public  reading-rooms. 

To  make  sure  that  the  students  study  the  positions  of  the 
opposing  sides,  each  one-- before  receiving  his  or  her  degree 
should  pass  an  examination  before  a  State  board  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  opposing  views.  This  fact  of  conflicting 
class  interests  is  recognized  in  the  board  of  election  commis- 
sioners, and  should  also  be  recognized  in  the  court  of  justice 
wherein  class  questions  are  determined.  No  student  will  be 
called  upon  to  express  his  opinion  as  to  the  merits,  but  will  be 
asked  simply  to  state  the  claims,  of  the  contending  classes  as 
set  forth  by  the  leading  advocates  for  each  side.  To  form  such 
a  board  requires  a  law  in  each  State,  and  this  law  should 
further  declare  that  the  only  institutions  authorized  to  confer 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Phi- 
losophy, or  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  are  those  whose  by-laws  con- 
tain the  minimum  requirements  of  the  system  decided  upon. 
This  would  be  constitutional,  just  as  it  is  to  raise  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  or  Bachelor  of 
Laws. 

In  the  courts  of  justice  the  pleadings  used  to  be  oral,  but  as 
mankind  developed  the  written  pleadings  were  adopted  in 
order  that  the  points  in  dispute  could  be  accurately  singled  out 
and  the  evidence  examined  by  those  called  upon  to  ascertain  the 
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facts  in  the  case.  In  these  written  pleadings  the  parties  are 
obliged  to  admit  or  deny  every  proposition,  and  thus  are  forced 
squarely  to  join  issue,  and  then  the  proof  is  brought  before  the 
jury.  In  the  matter  of  class  questions,  which  are  much  more 
complicated  and  of  infinitely  more  importance  when  the  prog- 
ress of  mankind  is  considered,  have  we  not  reached  the  stage 
where  public  sentiment  will  demand  that  the  claims  as  to  facts 
and  principles  pertaining  to  human  progress  shall  be  carefully 
formulated ;  the  opposition  be  given  an  opportunity  to  criticize 
and  disprove;  and  that  then  the  admissions  and  opposing  evi- 
dence be  placed  before  all  those  who  are  asking  as  to  God's 
laws  concerning  mankind  ?  If  the  question  were  as  to  securing 
the  truthful  interpretation  of  the  revelations  given  to  us 
through  the  tongue  and  pen  of  ancient  prophets,  there  would 
be  a  unanimous  agreement  for  the  full  truth — that  no  part 
be  falsified;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  there 
is  almost  as  great  a  unanimity  that  in  this  land — a  land 
where  the  laws  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  self-interest 
of  the  majority  as  they  are  led  to  see  it  at  the  time  they  cast 
their  ballots — the  truth,  as  we  of  to-day  are  able  to  ascertain 
it  from  social  phenomena,  should  be  conveyed  to  those  voters. 
Our  system  for  ascertaining  God's  laws  of  social  progress  must 
be  developed  if  society  is  to  develop.  Man  progresses  only  as 
he  has  the  intelligence  and  honesty  to  provide  the  machinery 
whereby  he  may  learn  to  know  God's  laws  as  to  social  progress. 
He  cannot  excuse  himself  in  this  self-governing  country  by 
declaring  that  a  full  knowledge  of  God's  laws  should  be  con- 
fined to  a  few,  and  therefore  that  these  few  should  rule  the 
many  by  falsely  educating  them  as  to  what  God's  laws  really 
are.  Liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  are  guaranteed  in  our 
Constitutions,  national  and  State,  and  we  must  extend  the 
principle  to  the  seats  of  learning.  Let  us  insist  that  those  who 
claim  to  see  the  truth  and  to  demonstrate  it  from  the  facts  of 
history,  and  who  secure  a  considerable  following,  shall  have 
the  liberty  to  disprove,  if  they  can,  the  views  held  by  the  domi- 
nant interests  in  the  State !  Let  us  insist  on  the  erection  of  an 
Ideal  Social  Forum !  George  H.  Shirley. 

Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  New  York  City. 


CRIMINAL    SOCIOLOGY: 

THE  AM^ERICAN   VS.   THE  LATIN   SCHOOL. 

FEW  subjects  possess  so  deep  and  vital  an  interest  as  that 
of  criminal  sociology.  This  is  true  because  of  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  criminal  classes,  and  of  the  serious 
nature  of  the  problems  connected  with  crime.  It  is  equally 
true  that  there  is  no  other  subject  of  which  there  are  such 
erroneous  concepts.  While  in  reality  it  embraces  studies  in 
anthropometry,  penology,  psychology,  sociology,  and  other 
subjects,  it  is  popularly  believed  to  include  only  one  small 
phase — the  anthropometric.  Few  extend  the  subject  to  in- 
clude a  study  of  environments  and  of  so-called  normal  indi- 
viduals. Many  investigators  within  the  field  of  criminal  so- 
ciology do  not  realize  that  their  investigations  may  be  dignified 
by  that  name. 

Criminal  sociology,  as  it  is  being  developed  in  the  United 
States  and  in  some  European  countries,  means  not  only  a 
study  of  criminals  within  prison  walls— of  their  anatomy,  cra- 
niums,  and  physic^omy — but  includes  an  investigation  of 
the  criminal's  haunts,  of  his  habits,  amusements,  associates. 
Neither  the  psychology  nor  environmental  forces  are  neg- 
lected. In  environmental  forces  are  included  such  as  the  in- 
fluence of  social  and  sanitary  surroundings,  climate,  food, 
light,  heat,  governmental  and  economic  conditions,  occupa- 
tions; also  parental  influences,  training,  education,  culture, 
opportunities,  desires,  habits,  etc.  Th^  study  of  the  life  of 
the  criminal  in  the  community  is  more  essential  and  yields 
richer  results  than  the  study  within  prison  walls.  Besides 
this  knowledge,  there  must  be  possessed  more  adequate  in- 
formation of  the  so-called  normal  classes,  and  the  manner  of 
their  functioning  in  response  to  external  stimuli — namely,  so- 
cial forces.  The  criminal  cannot,  as  has  so  often  been  done, 
be  compared  with  the  ideal  individual,  but  with  the  one  whose 
adjustment  to  society  is  better  than  his  own.    Criminal  soci- 
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ology  includes  the  study  of  all  these  forces ;  and  it  is  by  these 
that  it  arrives  at  a  determination  of  the  causes  of  and  reme- 
dies for  crime.  Although  the  criminal  class  has  characteristics 
peculiar  to  it  as  such,  the  methods  of  research  must  be  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  collective.  Crude  observations  of  a  group  of 
pec^le  with  no  corresponding  study  of  environmental  forces, 
or  of  the  psychology,  lead  to  one-sided  results.  There  must 
also  be  the  knowledge  of  the  modes  and  principles  of  suc- 
cessful adjustment  to  society,  before  the  variation  from  it  can 
be  studied ;  otherwise  there  is  no  room  for  comparison. 

The  methods  of  study  have  been  variable.  They  first  con- 
sisted in  theological  doctrines  and  laymen's  casual  observa- 
tions, for  which  no  statistical  basis  was  deemed  possible. 
Later  these  theories  were  sometimes  deductions  from  reports 
of  institutions,  and  were  often  distortions  of  facts.  Theories 
were  promulgated  according  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  theorist, 
and  a  presentation  of  facts  without  a  pet  moral  attached  was 
not  believed  possible.  It  is  only  since  sociology  has  become  a 
serious  study  that  the  theorists  have  been  willing  to  toil  among 
the  facts  for  a  verification  or  refutation  of  their  theories. 
Since  students  have  entered  upon  the  practical  investigation, 
two  methods  (and  hence  divergent  results)  have  been  em- 
ployed. Emphasizing  the  anatomical  and  atavistic  side,  the 
Italian  investigators,  with  Lombroso  as  originator  and  leader, 
have  confined  their  observations  to  the  structure  of  the  crimi- 
nal, and  have  accurately  recorded  measurements,  anomalies, 
and  defects.  Less  accurate  Work  has  also  been  done  in  their 
study  of  emotional  states.  This  is  the  laboratory  method  and 
permits  of  minute,  critical,  individual  examination.  The  other 
method  is  that  largely  pursued  by  the  French,  and  is  well  illus- 
trated by  such  results  as  are  found  in  Le  Bon's  volumes,  "Psy- 
chology of  Crowds"  and  "Psychology  of  Peoples."  It  is  the 
collective  method  as  opposed  to  the  individual. 

Both  of  these  methods  possess  defects.  The  former  neg- 
lects the  environment  and  such  influences  as  training  and  as- 
sociates; the  latter  pays  too  little  heed  to  individual  physical 
defects   and   inefficiencies.    Both   neglect   physiological   psy- 
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chology  and  the  functioning  of  the  individual  by  means  of 
his  senses  in  response  to  stimuli.  Differences  in  physical 
structure  and  in  social  influences  have  been  noted,  but  the  dif- 
ferences in  perception,  coordinating  powers,  and  keenness  of 
sensibility  in  receiving  impressions  and  responding  to  stimuli 
have  been  ignored.  This  is  partly  true  because  of  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  with  which  processes  have  been  evolved  that 
have  made  psychological  results  trustworthy.  The  one-sided- 
ness  of  the  study  has  emphasized  the  views  that  crime  is  a  dis- 
ease, that  crime-centers  exist  in  the  brain,  and  that  heredity  is 
the  great  cause  of  crime.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  just  what 
each  advocate  means  by  his  assertions.  Because  epilepsy  and 
other  diseases  prevail  in  the  criminal  class,  it  is  concluded  that 
there  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the  two,  and  that  the 
disease  precedes  the  crime.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
diseases  of  the  legally  defined  criminal  class  are  publicly  noted 
and  recorded,  while  the  diseases  in  other  classes  frequently 
evade  this.  Such  statistics,  in  order  to  be  of  value,  must  show 
the  ratio  of  the  disease  to  the  population  and  the  percentage  for 
the  criminal  and  non-criminal  classes. 

With  regard  to  insanity  the  same  objection  may  be  stated. 
Workers  in  criminal  sociology  have  become  too  accustomed 
to  accuse  heredity  of  all  the  results  for  which  no  other  cause 
can  be  found.  With  the  most  minute,  searching  investiga- 
tion in  the  biological  laboratories,  it  is  difficult  in  lower  forms 
to  establish  a  principle  of  heredity;  yet  with  the  most  meager 
study  of  the  forces  that  cause  variation,  there  are  attributed  to 
heredity  the  gravest  responsibilities.  It  is  so  easy  to  say  a 
child  is  ''bad"  because  its  parents  are  such,  the  training  and 
influence  of  such  parents  being  disregarded.  If  the  child  of 
respectable  parents  goes  astray,  it  is  attributed  to  atavism, 
some  remote  ancestor  being  resurrected.  The  nature  of  the 
child  and  adaptation  of  the  training  to  the  nature  are  not  care- 
fully considered.  The  conformity  of  parents  to  social  laws 
is  not  necessarily  a  guarantee  of  wise  parental  guidance  within 
the  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  collective  method  has  included  ad- 
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herents  of  socialistic  and  anarchistic  tendencies.  They  have 
held  the  social,  economic,  and  political  order  to  blame  for  all 
evils,  when  it  has  only  made  laws  to  protect  itself.  They  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  it  is  not  possible  to  group  a  large  body  of 
men  together  and  have  them  secure  identical  perspectives  of 
the  best  educational  policy,  best  industrial  method,  best  means 
of  attaining  personal  and  community  ends.  This  must  be 
true  so  long  as  individual  interests  precede  general  ones;  so 
long  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  self-preservation  is 
sharpened  by  the  competitive  struggle  under  the  industrial 
system ;  so  long  as  there  are  passions  and  desires  that  obscure 
and  are  paramount  to  the  allegiance  to  social  welfare.  Soci- 
ety's laws  are  not  evolved  with  reference  to  individual  desires 
of  its  members;  and  a  little  less  perception  or  more  energy 
than  is  necessary  for  the  individual's  adjustment  to  these  laws 
may  not  be  society's  fault,  but  is  found  in  a  multitude  of 
obscure  causes  that  will  not  yet  bear  separate  analysis. 

Believing  that  these  methods  of  investigation  have  not  se- 
cured the  results  desired,  I  have  attempted  a  small  beginning 
in  a  study  that  involves  a  greater  number  of  forces  that  oper- 
ate in  the  criminal's  and  non-criminal's  life.  Though  no 
attempt  is  being  made  to  fit  facts  to  theories,  the  hypothesis  is 
that  the  cultural,  educational,  and  moral  status,  rather  than 
that  of  criminal  and  normal,  makes  the  differences  that  Lom- 
broso  and  others  have  asserted  exist  between  the  two  classes. 
For  my  investigation  I  have  selected  four  classes;  namely, 
students,  legally  defined  criminals,  domestics,  and  neg^roes. 
The  students  have  been  measured  at  the  universities;  the 
criminals  in  the  workhouses  and  penitentiaries  at  Joliet,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  in  New  York  City.  From  the  legally  defined  crimi- 
nals, I  have  used  thieves,  murderers,  and  courtesans — classes 
used  by  Lombroso.  The  domestic  class  is  chosen  because 
the  greater  number  of  criminals  come  from  this  class.  The 
work  upon  the  negroes  includes  both  criminals  and  normals, 
and  is  for  the  purpose  of  studying  racial  and  social  condi- 
tions. I  have  confined  my  investigation  to  women  because 
study  in  this  line  has  been  limited  and  because  the  increase  in 
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crime  among  them  demands  it.  Though  in  numbers  women 
criminals  are  inferior,  yet  her  position  is  such  that  the  influ- 
ence for  evil  of  one  such  woman  far  exceeds  that  of  one  crimi- 
nal man.  An  instigator  to  crime  is  often  more  threatening  to 
society  than  the  one  committing  it. 

My  investigation  falls  into  three  groups  and  under  two 
methods.  The  groups  include  anthropometrical,  psychological, 
and  sociological.  The  methods  include  the  individual,  which 
is  that  used  in  the  first  two  groups,  and  the  collective,  which 
is  used  only  in  the  last.  The  first  method  consists  of  measure- 
ments and  observations;  the  second  of  questions,  records,  visi- 
tations to  homes,  inquiries  of  associates  and  officials,  and  ob- 
servations upon  criminals  in  groups.  My  anthropometric 
measurements  consist  of  twenty-six  taken  upon  the  cranitun 
and  face,  of  foot-imprints,  and  of  observations.  They  were 
similar  to  those  of  Lombroso,  and  were  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison  with  his  results.  I  have  called  into  question  the 
use  of  Lombroso's  results  for  the  United  States,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

(i)  His  work  has  been  largely  confined  to  structure,  and 
structural  peculiarities  are  often  identified  with  race,  and  are 
the  result  of  a  multitude  of  varying  forces,  as  climate,  food, 
soil,  geographical  location,  seasons,  districts  (urban  or  rural), 
etc.  Thus  his  results  must  apply  only  to  the  race  upon  whom 
taken  and  not  to  the  whole  criminal  class.  For  the  reason 
that  his  investigations  touch  only  the  structural,  and  his 
measurements  of  normals  have  been  so  few,  many  of  his  de- 
ductions are  unsupported.  ^ 

(2)  His  facts  do  not  justify  his  conclusions.  The  ignoring 
of  social  and  psychological  factors  makes  the  work  valuable 
only  from  the  anatomical  side.  Furthermore,  he  is  given  to 
generalizations  that  cannot  be  accepted.  Thus  his  description 
of  a  typical  murderer,  and  attributing  to  the  criminal  class 
such  features  as  heavy  jaws,  high  cheek-bones,  and  receding 
foreheads,  are  too  sweeping.  Such  generalizations  cannot 
hold  for  a  class  that  often  has  only  crime  as  a  common  element. 
Anglo-Saxons  resemble  one  another,  and  there  is  a  t3rpical 
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Anglo-Saxon;  but  iht  murderer  may  be  a  Spanish  nobleman 
and  commit  his  crime  through  the  most  violent  passion,  or  he 
may  be  a  German  peasant,  and  it  may  be  the  result  of  deliberate 
planning  for  mercenary  ends.  Physically  and  emotionally, 
one  description  would  scarcely  cover  both  individuals. 

(3)  His  popular  articles,  as  "Homicide  in  North  America" 
and  "Was  Columbus  Morally  Irresponsible?"  have  tended  to 
make  his  readers  regard  the  science  for  which  he  has  done  so 
much  as  mere  play-work  and  as  lacking  in  scientific  basis  and 
method.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  deal  accurately  with  facts 
obtained  in  the  present-day  life,  to  say  nothing  of  using  musty 
records  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  are  at  best  the  opin- 
ions of  the  men  who  wrote  them  and  newspaper  material,  as 
that  on  homicides,  written  to  meet  popular  demand  and  with- 
out regard  to  its  scientific  value.  Many  Americans  know 
criminal  sociology  only  through  Lombroso  and  his  popular 
articles,  and  these  are  not  representative  of  the  serious  study  of 
the  subject. 

The  psychological  test  consists  of  the  following:  reaction 
time  to  sound,  sensibility  of  the  skin,  discrimination  of  high 
pitch,  color  preference  and  discrimination,  reading,  hearing, 
fatigue  tests,  memory,  sensibility  to  pain,  taste,  smell,  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  precision  tests,  and  emotional  reaction,  as  shown 
in  respiration  curves.  These  were  taken  in  order  to  secure 
new  data  and  make  the  study  more  complete.  The  sociological 
observations  included  facts  about  crimes,  occupations,  parents, 
children,  habits,  conjugal  condition,  social  life,  nationality,  edu- 
cation, etc. 

It  is  the  outcome  of  this  threefold  investigation,  both  in 
method  and  results,  that  I  wish  to  present ;  and  while  it  is  not 
possible  to  advance  conclusions  upon  so  small  a  number  of 
measurements,  yet  they  point  out  errors  and  tend  to  show 
results  that  cannot  but  prove  of  suggestive  value. 

In  such  a  study  as  this,  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are 
almost  insuperable.  It  is  easy  to  obtain  students  for  subjects, 
and  they  cooperate  with  the  investigator ;  but  with  the  criminal 
classes  this  is  not  true.    Only  after  much  eflFort  can  admission 
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to  the  institutions  be  secured.  Under  our  political  system, 
where  all  sorts  of  methods  and  trickery  are  resorted  to  in 
order  to  secure  political  material,  officials  must  be  judicious 
in  admitting  investigators  unreservedly  within  institutions. 
The  criminals  possess  so  much  suspicion  and  superstition  that 
it  requires  much  effort  to  explain  and  convince  them  of  the 
nature  and  innocence  of  the  tests.  Their  great  suspicion 
grows  out  of  the  sharp  competitive  struggle  for  existence,  and 
their  necessity  for  protecting  themselves  from  further  arrests. 
Superstition  is  due  often  to  the  narrow,  ignorant  life  they  lead. 
Suspicion  causes  them  to  believe  that  the  measurements  are 
to  be  used  for  their  identification  or  to  their  disadvantage,  or 
that  they  will  be  hurt  during  the  investigation.  Superstition 
transformed  the  investigator  into  a  mind-reader,  hypnotist, 
and  fortune-teller.  This  was  the  highest  concept  many  of  them 
held  of  the  study.  Frequently  they  believed  I  wished  to  learn 
if  they  were  insane ;  and  as  they  have  a  gjeat  fear  of  insanity, 
many  would  not  come.  Combined  with  the  fear  of  the  study 
was  curiosity,  and  this  often  won  the  day  and  brought  them 
into  the  laboratory. 

For  the  presentation  of  the  results  of  the  investigation,  I 
have  used  the  same  divisions  as  in  the  laboratory — ^anatomical, 
psychological,  sociological.  As  sociological  investigation  is 
best  known,  data  regarding  occupation,  habits,  education,  their 
letters  and  wishes,  conjugal  condition,  parents,  children,  etc., 
are  first  presented.  In  this  way  the  dose  relation  to  psychol- 
ogy may  be  more  closely  followed.  The  anthropometric  meas- 
urements I  consider  least  important  for  American  criminals 
and  conditions,  and  shall  place  their  results  last. 

Using  all  available  records  and  the  investigation  of  crimi- 
nals, their  habitats  and  associates,  what  factors  stand  out  most 
prominently  ?     This  shall  be  considered  in  a  later  article. 

Frances  A.  Kellor. 

The  University  of  Chicago, 


THE   COMMERCIAL  TRAVELER'S   WORK  OF 

CIVILIZATION. 

IT  is  only  lately  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  practical  recog- 
nition of  commerce  as  the  most  active  pathfinder  of  civili- 
zation. In  our  day  it  is  almost  impossible  to  consider  any 
great  national  or  international  measure  without  feeling  that  it 
has  been  nourished  into  shape  by  commercial  roots,  despite 
its  fine  political  leafage.  It  makes  little  difference  how  skil- 
fully our  diplomats  disguise  their  business  in  the  raiment  of 
officialdom,  whether  urging  the  internal  or  the  external  pol- 
icy of  their  governments,  the  same  ineffaceable  impression  is 
winged  upon  you,  the  same  belief  in  the  power  of  commerce, 
not  only  as  the  pioneer  but  as  the  mainstay  of  civilization. 
We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  the  sciences  and 
the  arts,  as  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  higher  culture,  were 
promoting  the  cause  of  civilization  more  than  any  other  factors 
of  improvement  in  our  society ;  but  the  delegates  to  the  Inter- 
national Commercial  Congress  recently  held  in  Philadelphia 
have  opened  our  eyes  so  effectually  that  the  error  of  this  in- 
herited belief  of  ours  appears  in  an  almost  ludicrous  light. 
If  by  the  arts  and  the  sciences  we  understand  the  mani- 
fold mental  products  of  the  higher  culture,  we  are  justified 
in  holding  that  civilization  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  arts 
and  the  sciences  than  the  plow  of  the  farmer  or  the  anvil  .of  the 
blacksmith. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  thoroughfares  in  the  towns  of 
Korea  were  scenes  of  nightly  fights  and  orgies.  As  there  were 
no  artificial  means  of  lighting  the  streets,  it  was  not  possible 
to  suppress  the  disorder.  An  American  commercial  traveler 
drops  into  a  town  and  shows  the  Korean  dealers  an  assort- 
ment of  glass  tubes  containing  a  most  wonderful  liquid,  which, 
he  assures  them,  has  power  when  ignited  to  throw  out  a  moon- 
like light.  All  Korea  laughs  at  his  claim,  but  before  another 
year  the  towns  of  that  island  are  lighted  by  kerosene  lamps  I 
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The  nightly  street  rows  have  ceased.  In  the  houses  of 
the  inhabitants  Japanese  metal  lamps  have  been  introduced; 
the  liquid  from  America's  recks  nourishes  the  bright-burning 
flames :  there  is  light  in  the  houses  of  Korea.  In  the  old  days, 
when  there  was  "fun  in  the  street"  but  darkness  in  the  people's 
houses,  the  Korean  workingman  naturally  spent  his  time  out- 
doors for  "fun,"  although  he  had  to  take  a  beating  himself  occa- 
sionally to  furnish  somebody  else  with  "fun."  He  has  now  been 
put  in  the  way  of  lighting  up  his  hut,  and  his  mind  is  beginning 
to  work  on  more  important  problems  than  the  mere  planning 
of  street  fights.  And  why  this  change?  The  secret  is  that 
the  use  of  liquid  fuel  has  enabled  the  Korean  people  to  read 
and  write  in  their  primitive  way,  and  peacefully  to  entertain 
themselves,  just  at  the  time  of  day  when  their  work  closes  and 
they  are  at  leisure.  A  modern  power  plant  is  constructed,  and 
now  copper  wires  drawn  from  American  ore  throw  out  thou- 
sands of  volts  of  electric  light  over  the  land  of  Korea — ^this 
roughly-handled  ocean  jewel  of  contention  between  Japan  and 
China — ^which  may  now  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tant outposts  of  civilization.  This  is  not  merely  a  simile,  but 
the  actual  method  by  which  the  people  of  Korea  were  induced 
to  turn  from  the  twilight  of  their  sinister,  pagan  past  toward 
the  sunlight  of  our  time — not  only  the  light  of  civilization, 
but  the  light  of  kerosene  and  electric  lamps  as  well. 

Almost  a  century  before  the  advent  of  the  commercial  trav- 
eler in  Korea,  the  science  of  theology  had  been  there  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  over  all  the  land,  to  the  open-eyed  won- 
der of  the  aborigines.  The  science  of  strategy  pounced  upon 
the  island  almost  at  the  same  time — conquest-bent,  eager  for 
prey;  but  Korea  was  not  advanced  by  the  advent  of  these 
sciences,  nor  would  any  amount  or  quality  of  science  ever 
have  availed  to  improve  her  condition.  The  coming  of  the 
European  soldier  was  even  unfortunate  in  that  it  gave  the  na- 
tives a  wrong  impression  of  what  civilization  really  means; 
and  we  cannot  blame  the  Koreans  because  they  refused  to 
accept  the  white  man's  belief  and  customs,  preferring  to  prac- 
tise their  inherited  native  idolatry  and  methods  of  fighting. 
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That  which,  more  than  an3rthing  else,  put  the  people  of  Korea 
on  a  civilized  basis  was  the  bonds  of  trade;  and  the  man  who 
first  converted  them  from  barbarism  to  try  the  principles  of 
trade  was  a  commercial  traveler. 

A  glance  at  the  pages  of  history  only  serves  to  strengthen 
our  belief  that  the  principles  of  trade  have  always  exerted 
the  most  decided  and  dominating  influence  in  shaping  the  main 
course  of  the  world's  development.  That  there  have  been 
periods  of  continued  warfare,  during  which  friendly  inter- 
change of  products  has  not  been  maintained,  only  reminds  us 
that  whenever  the  principle  of  trade  was  allowed  to  flourish 
it  was  always  productive  in  improving  and  developing  the 
economic  growth  of  nations.  What  caused  the  Phoenicians 
to  venture  beyond  the  Mediterranean  in  their  rude  galleys? 
Why  did  Caesar  lead  his  armies  victoriously  through  the 
world  of  his  day?  What  was  the  Spaniards'  motive  in  con- 
quering savage  peoples  in  South  America,  converting  their 
lands  into  tributary  colonies?  We  may  question  indefinitely 
and  search  the  remotest  comers  of  history  for  examples,  but 
the  answer  must  remain  the  same;  for,  although  nations  have 
always  entertained  warlike  objects,  it  is  manifest  that  no  ag- 
gressive campaign  in  the  past  was  ever  conducted  without 
expectations  of  monetary  as  well  as  territorial  gain.  And  it 
is  significant  that,  in  the  leading  issues  where  the  world's 
progress  shows  most  prominently,  the  motive  power  and  basis 
have  always  been  a  great  national  commerce,  with  active  im- 
port and  export  trade.  It  was  by  the  powerful  support  of 
just  such  trade  that  the  periods  of  ancient  culture,  which  may 
be  named  by  simply  mentioning  their  chief  commercial  cen- 
ters— Babylon,  Rome,  Athens,  Alexandria — were  called  to 
life  and  maintained  for  centuries. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  meet  traveling  salesmen — they 
prance  so  persistently  in  and  out  of  our  offices  with  samples 
and  price-lists — ^that  we  do  not  think  much  about  their  proper 
position  in  society.  But  these  thousands  of  energetic,  practi- 
cal persons,  who  are  continually  rushing  to  and  fro  among  the 
nations — ^are  they  not  the  very  ones  who  have  made  this  world 
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of  ours  at  least  ten  times  smaller  than  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as 
far  as  distances  are  concerned?  And  do  they  not  represent 
the  persuasive  force  of  our  time,  which  has  induced  the  nations 
to  cooperate  and  raise  the  volume  of  international  exchange 
of  products  into  many  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  on  the 
foundation  of  a  system  of  credit,  mutual  security  and  trust, 
such  as  the  medieval  rulers  would  have  envied  ? 

We  are  indebted  principally  to  the  commercial  traveler  for 
the  popular  demand  for  the  preservation  of  international  peace, 
and  for  the  fusing  together  of  the  economic  interests  of  na- 
tions that  has  changed  the  world  from  a  place  of  warfare  into 
a  market  for  the  products  of  the  earth.  From  our  present 
point  of  view,  the  eighteenth  century  resembles  a  world  of 
fortifications  bristling  with  cannon  and  warlike  preparations; 
we  think  of  the  nations  of  the  past  as  standing  behind  the 
ramparts,  watching  one  another  like  hawks,  ready  to  touch 
off  their  artillery.  To  undertake  a  journey  through  Europe 
in  those  days  was  a  formidable  piece  of  work,  an  undertaking 
fraught  with  not  a  little  danger ;  and  if  you  were  successful  in 
overcoming  the  various  obstacles  that  the  governments  laid 
in  your  way,  you  were  likely  to  return  sharing  the  feeling  of 
a  military  spy  who  has  slipped  away  from  hostile  pickets. 
Nowadays  it  is  a  pleasure  to  travel  about  the  world,  a  luxury 
within  the  reach  of  the  plain  citizen;  and  the  nations  have 
been  brought  as  close  together  as  townships  in  a  State.  There 
is  no  longer  any  real  enmity  between  the  peoples;  it  only  ex- 
ists between  the  various  governments,  which  are  mostly  con- 
ducting their  affairs  in  accordance  with  medieval  military 
principles.  Whenever  Germans  and  Frenchmen  meet,  hat  in 
hand,  talking  over  a  salable  assortment  of  samples,  they  get 
along  amicably  and  a  trade  is  generally  made;  but  when  their 
governments  press  them  into  a  soldier's  uniform  and  order 
them  to  shoot  each  other,  a  pardonable  degree  of  mutual  ill- 
feeling  is  caused.  Here  in  the  United  States  we  are  afforded 
a  striking  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  various  nations  of  the 
world — peoples  that  in  Europe  and  Asia  are  threatening  one 
another  with  cries  for  revenge — can  be  induced  to  work  side 
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by  Side,  in  peace  and  union  of  interests,  when  placed  beyond 
the  range  of  their  warlike  rulers. 

Who  is  accountable  for  the  advent  of  this  pleasant  change 
in  human  sentiment  but  the  mercantile  traveler?  Has  he  not 
furnished  the  basis,  in  the  shape  of  a  peaceful  international 
business  interchange,  on  which  the  arts  and  the  sciences  have 
reared  the  civilization  and  culture  of  our  time?  All  the  art 
and  science  in  the  world,  all  the  accumulated  stores  of  wis- 
dom and  collected  experience  of  the  ages,  could  never  have 
accomplished  this  work:  and  without  the  fructifying  medium 
of  trade,  mankind  would  never  have  made  a  forward  stride. 
Only  the  inborn  human  desire  for  peaceful  and  lucrative  ex- 
change of  products — ^the  strong  pinions  of  international  com- 
merce— was  capable  of  carrying  primeval  man  into  the  broad 
daylight  of  the  present.  It  was  not  our  great  men  of  science 
or  learning  that  were  chosen  to  perform  this  greatest  of  the 
undertakings  of  our  century:  it  was  such  totally  unknown 
fellows  as  James  This,  Pierre  That,  and  Fritz,  Juan,  Dimitri, 
Jonathan,  or  whatever  names  we  may  select  to  represent  the 
great  trading  nations.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  role  so  com- 
plex and  so  manifold  in  all  its  vast  importance  that  Providence 
seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  trust  any  one  individual  or 
any  one  nation  with  the  task  of  carrying  it  out;  therefore,  it 
was  parceled  out  in  the  shape  of  practical  problems  and  en- 
terprises for  the  thousands  of  mercantile  travelers  who  have 
civilized  the  present  century.  They  have  altered  the  world 
from  a  scene  of  international  warfare  and  a  pleasure  park  for 
the  privileged  classes  into  a  really  habitable  earth  for  people 
of  all  classes  to  live  on,  under  conditions  that  are  being  grad- 
ually improved  and  more  equally  distributed  with  each  gen- 
eration. That  standing  armies  and  the  practical  manifesta- 
tions of  militarism  have  increased  with  the  development  of 
mercantile  interests  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  fact  that 
the  armies  of  to-day  in  reality  only  exist  as  safeguards  for 
national  trade  interests — ^the  mercantile  instinct  of  self  pres- 
ervation and  protection.  When  the  gjeat  Powers  try  to  ex- 
tend their  domains  in  Asia  and  Africa  it  is  more  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  acquiring  new  markets  for  their  export  trade  thaii 
from  a  desire  for  conquest.  The  political  business  that  we 
still  persist  in  misnaming  "international  diplomacy"  is  get- 
ting to  partake  refreshingly  of  the  nature  of  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  nations,  especially  when  we  compare  it  with  the 
sort  of  diplomacy  that  was  the  pride  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
We  now  confer  "diplomatically"  about  tariffs  and  trade 
treaties,  customs  reciprocity,  postal  laws,  treaties  of  export 
and  import  trade,  etc.;  briefly,  we  urge  "diplomatically"  a 
number  of  international  questions,  which  almost  invariably 
take  flnal  shape  as  questions  of  trade,  no  matter  in  what  dis- 
guise they  may  be  brought  upon  the  stage  of  diplomacy. 

At  the  International  Commercial  Congress  in  Philadelphia 
we  were  afforded  the  most  conclusive  proof  that  the  predomi- 
nating mercantile  tendency  of  our  time  is  not  only  a  matter 
of  figures  and  statistics  but  also  a  matter  of  awakened  con- 
science with  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

To  be  a  traveling  salesman  has  never  been  considered  a 
very  great  honor;  and  why?  No  doubt  because  the  honor  of 
civilizing  the  nations  was  parceled  out  by  Providence  among 
the  travelers  in  such  a  multiplicity  of  "job  lots"  that  no  sin- 
gle man  has  been  able  to  monopolize  the  honor.  The  farmer 
and  the  manufacturer  do  not  concern  themselves  much  about 
these  things — the  consumers  still  less,  perhaps;  these  people 
only  occupy  their  minds  with  supplying  and  shaping  and 
marketing  the  products  for  which  the  traveler  creates  a  de- 
mand. The  traveler  himself  can  hardly  be  said  to  under- 
stand his  true  position  as  a  social  factor.  He  does  not  stop 
to  consider  that  were  it  not  for  his  sensible,  courteous,  con- 
fiding manner  of  doing  business  the  nations  would  not  have 
drawn  as  closely  together  as  they  now  are;  nor  would  the  in- 
ternational bonds  of  friendship  exist  that  now  preserve  the 
peace  essential  to  progress. 

Whether  our  friend  the  traveler  introduces  fly-paper  into 
Palestine,  wind-mills  into  the  Argentine,  machinery  into 
China,  agricultural  products  and  implements  into  distant  re- 
gions in  South  America,  or  promotes  the  establishment  of 
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crly  occur."  Dr.  Newman  Sm)rth  says:  "The  first  one-celled 
organism  does  not  exist  for  a  season,  produce  another  like 
itself,  and  then  decay  and  totally  disappear;  it  does  nothing  of 
the  sort.  The  one  thing  that  it  does  is  not  to  die  but  to  live  on. 
It  succeeds  in  living  on  and  on  by  a  very  simple  yet  persistent 
process:  for  after  awhile  it  divides  itself  into  two  cells,  each 
like  itself,  and  thus  it  continues  to  exist,  living  in  these  cells  a 
double  life."  Now,  this  is  a  very  significant  fact;  it  shows 
that  death  is  not  a  primary  and  necessary  but  a  secondary  and 
incidental  event  in  Nature. 

If  death  is  not  a  physical  necessity,  then  it  is  a  utility.  This 
inference  is  confirmed  by  the  further  researches  of  the  biolo- 
gist. The  field  is  comparatively  new,  and  no  very  definite  con- 
clusions have  yet  been  reached  concerning  the  special  utilities 
of  death.  But  enough  has  been  found  to  justify  the  general 
conclusion  that  death  in  the  course  of  Nature  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  disaster — ^as  a  meaningless  calamity — but  as  a 
means  to  an  end;  and  that  end  is  the  advancement  of  the 
species.  These  researches  show  that  sex  and  death  were  in- 
troduced in  Nature  at  the  same  time,  thus  showing  that  they 
are  cooperative  and  perhaps  mutually  dependent  factors  in  the 
development  of  Nature.  Again,  heredity  is  recognized  as  an 
important  factor  in  evolution,  and  we  cannot  conceive  how 
heredity  could  do  its  work  without  the  assistance  of  death. 
When  one  generation  has  pushed  its  way  as  far  upward  as  its 
powers  will  permit,  death  takes  the  old  away  and  leaves  the 
new  to  take  up  the  work  and  carry  it  still  higher.  Were  it  not 
for  death  the  streams  of  life  would  become  clogged  up,  the 
vigorous  young  life  would  be  fettered  and  held  back  by  the 
old,  and  heredity  as  a  factor  in  evolution  would  be  practically 
eliminated.  The  Darwinian  factor  of  "natural  selection"  depends 
for  its  efficiency  entirely  on  death ;  the  "survival  of  the  fittest" 
means  the  removal  by  death  of  the  weaker  individuals.  The 
utility  of  death  is  well  summed  up  by  Dr.  Smyth:  "We  find 
that  death  has  many  uses  in  the  economy  of  Nature;  that  it 
is  indeed  so  useful  that  life  itself  has  to  call  upon  death  to 
help  it  forward  on  its  endless  way.    We  discover  that  natural 
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death  is  only  in  appearance  an  enemy;  that  in  reality  it  is  a 
servant  and  helpmeet  of  life.  ...  In  consequence  of 
death,  life  develops,  and  the  ministry  of  death  is  throughout 
a  service  for  life.  .  .  .  The  one  regnant,  radiant  fact  of 
Nature  is  life — ^and  death  enters  and  follows  as  a  servant  for 
lifers  sake." 

But  how  shall  we  apply  this  truth  of  the  utility  of  death  in 
Nature  to  the  question  of  man's  immortality?  If  man  is  but 
a  link  in  evolution's  chain,  then  the  only  conclusion  we  can 
draw  from  this  premise  is  that  death  will  help  to  lift  the  race 
— ^will  cooperate  with  the  other  factors  of  evolution  in  pushing 
upward  this  human  link  until  it  is  merged  into  scmie  link 
still  higher  in  the  series.  But  here  we  find  two  facts  that 
force  a  different  conclusion.  In  the  first  place  man  is  not  a 
mere  link  in  the  chain — he  is  the  end  of  the  chain.  He  is  not 
one  in  a  series  of  means — he  is  the  end  for  which  all  the  means 
have  existed.  Evolutionary  science  declares  in  emphatic 
language  that  man  is  the  goal  of  evolution,  and  that  so  far  as 
the  physical  man  is  concerned  evolution  has  finished  its  work. 
"On  the  earth  there  will  never  be  a  higher  creature  than  Man," 
says  John  Fiske.  "It  is  a  daring  prophecy,"  says  Henry  Drum- 
mond,  commenting  on  the  above,  "but  every  probability  of 
science  attests  the  likelihood  of  its  fulfilment.  The  goal  looked 
forward  to  from  the  beginning  of  time  has  been  attained.  Na- 
ture has  succeeded  in  making  a  man.  She  can  go  no  further : 
organic  evolution  has  done  its  work."  The  accepted  verdict 
of  science  is  that  there  is  no  probability  that  a  physical  organi- 
zation superior  to  man's  body  can  be  developed  on  earth.  The 
second  fact  that  confronts  us  here  is  that  with  the  advent  of 
man  evolution  changed  almost  immediately  its  field  of  opera- 
tion. Hitherto  it  had  bent  its  energies  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  body;  henceforth  it  leaves  the  now  finished  body 
and  devotes  its  energies  to  mind.  Hitherto  it  was  mainly 
physical ;  henceforth  it  is  almost  entirely  psychical.  With  the 
making  of  the  human  body,  organic  evolution  practically  fin- 
ished its  work  and  retired  into  the  background — and  psychic 
evolution  entered  into  its  kingdom.    In  view  of  these  two  facts. 
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the  conclusions  we  must  draw  as  to  the  utility  of  death  to  man 
are  evident:  first,  if  man  is  the  goal  of  evolution,  then  death, 
along  with  all  evolutionary  factors,  must  work  to  the  per- 
fecting of  men  for  their  own  sake;  and  second,  if  the  physical 
man  be  finished  and  evolution  in  man  operates  only  in  the 
psychic  realm,  then  the  utility  of  death  as  applied  to  man  must 
be  found  in  the  development  of  the  soul.     . 

These  considerations  suggest  and  make  probable  the  hy- 
pothesis that  physical  death  is  but  a  necessary  process  in  the 
evolution  of  the  soul.    Death  is  but  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  the 
soul  by  which  it  passes  from  one  stage  of  development  to 
another.  Man,  in  his  embryonic  history,  passes  through  several 
successive  stages,  each  of  which  has  a  function  to  perform  in  his 
development.    At  first  he  exists  in  germ,  in  a  spherule  of  pro- 
toplasm.   He  outgrows  this,  breaks  the  fetters,  and  enters  into 
a  higher  life.     But  still  he  is  inclosed  in  prison  walls,  bound 
by  physical  ties  to  the  mother,  receiving  his  blood  through 
her  veins.    When  this  stage  has  done  its  work  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  man,  he  leaves  his  uterine  home  and  is  born 
into  a  higher  life,  where  with  individualized  body,  and  with 
new  environments  and  new  conditions,  he  continues  his  evolu- 
tion.    Through  the  sensorium  he  acquires  knowledge;  the 
body  becomes  the  instrument  of  his  activity.     Through  the 
body  and  by  the  body  the  soul  is  molded  and  developed.    But 
there  comes  a  time  when  he  outgrows  this  stage,  as  he  did 
the  preceding  stages.    The  body  has  performed  its  function — 
it  has  helped  forward  the  soul  as  far  as  Nature  intended  it 
should.    Henceforth  it  would  be  no  longer  a  help  but  a  hind- 
rance, and  must  be  laid  aside.    So  the  body  dies  and  the  soul, 
the  man  himself,  is  bom  into  a  higher  realm  to  continue  his 
evolution  under  conditions  of  which  we  cannot  conceive. 

We  find  some  beautiful  and  instructive  analogies  to  this 
in  Nature.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  may  take  Paul's 
analogy  of  the  wheat.  The  life-principle  of  the  wheat  is 
wrapped  up  in  a  material  body,  and  there  it  remains  until  it 
can  adapt  itself  to  a  higher  and  freer  and  more  active  life; 
then  it  lets  go  the  infolding  matter,  which  decays  and  becomes 
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to  the  new  plant  no  more  than  any  other  matter.  There  is  an 
invisible,  undiscoverable  life-principle  that  survives  the  de- 
struction of  the  grain  and  builds  for  itself  a  new  body.  The 
material  grain  is  simply  a  stage  in  the  life  of  the  wheat,  and 
the  decay  of  the  grain  is  the  crisis  wherein  the  life  passes  from 
a  lower  into  a  higher  stage.  The  development  of  the  wheat- 
life  depends  not  on  the  continuance  of  the  grain  but  on  its  de- 
struction. Thus,  in  the  wheat,  death  is  a  necessary  process  in 
the  evolution  of  life.  There  is  a  still  more  beautiful  analogy 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  Take  the  transformation  of  the  worm 
into  the  butterfly,  "Nature's  gospel  of  the  resurrection."  At 
first  a  mere  worm,  creeping  upon  the  earth,  stupid  and  unat- 
tractive; and  then  from  the  dead  body  of  the  worm  rises  a 
winged  creature  of  wondrous  beauty,  floating  upon  the  air, 
feeding  upon  the  flowers,  bathing  its  glorious  wings  in  the 
sunlight,  moving  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  as  free  as  the 
zephyrs  in  which  it  sports.  And  yet  the  lowly  worm  and  the 
glorious  butterfly  are  the  same  individual,  only  in  different 
stages  of  evolution.  There  is  an  identity  between  the  two,  not 
an  identity  of  material  body  but  of  individualized  life.  Open 
the  chrysalis  at  a  certain  stage  and  you  will  find  the  embryo 
of  the  butterfly — ^the  butterfly-body  inside  the  worm-body,  fed 
through  its  agency  but  not  identical  with  it.  The  worm-body 
is  a  necessary  stage  in  the  development  of  the  butterfly.  When 
this  is  no  longer  a  help  but  becomes  a  hindrance,  it  dies,  and 
the  butterfly  rises  into  a  higher  life  and  attains  its  perfect 
form.  It  is  indeed  a  "resurrection  from  the  dead" — ^the  butter- 
fly is  raised  up  from  the  dead  body  of  the  worm.  And  thus  it 
is  a  type  of  the  death  of  the  human  body  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  soul — ^the  physical  body  performs  its  function  in  the 
evolution  of  the  soul  and  dies,  and  the  immortal  spirit  breaks 
the  fetters  of  clay  and  mounts  into  the  skies.  As  the  shedding 
of  the  chrysalis  is  a  necessary  process  in  the  evolution  of  the 
butterfly,  so  the  death  of  the  human  body  is  a  necessary  process 
in  the  evolution  of  the  soul. 

Such  is  the  significance  of  death  to  the  Christian  evolutionist. 
It  is  the  wheat  leaving  behind  its  grain  md  rising  into  a  more 
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abundant  life.  It  is  the  butterfly  bursting  forth  from  the  chrys- 
alis and  soaring  aloft.  It  is  a  new  birth — ^the  soul  bom  from  the 
womb  of  earth  into  the  light  of  heaven.  It  is  the  bud  opening 
its  calyx  and  bursting  into  glorious  blossom.  Death  is  not  a 
curse  pronounced  on  the  race  because  ''Adam  sinned/'  but  a 
blessing  decreed  by  the  all-wise  and  loving  Father.  It  is  not 
a  "penalty"  man  must  pay  for  his  sins,  but  a  necessary  means 
for  the  development  of  the  soul.  Death  is  not  death  at  all — ^it 
is  the  beginning  of  life.    As  Browning  puts  it — 

You  never  know  what  life  means  till  you  die. 

Even  throughout  life,  'tis  death  that  makes  life  live — 

Gives  it  whatever  the  significance. 

It  is  the  open  portal  through  which  the  soul  may  rise  into 
the  realms  of  immortal  life  and  love. 

Walter  Spence. 
Kingfisher,  Okla. 


A   CONTRAST   AND   A   PARALLEL. 

I.     IMPERIAL   REPUBLICANISM    HISTORICALLY   CONSIDERED. 

From  a  Canadian  Viewpoint 

THE  visitor  to  the  Capitol  at  Washington  will,  if  he  be  a 
student  of  Roman  history,  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  thought  that  the  founders  of  the  Republic  must  have  drawn 
their  inspiration  from  that  source  in  fixing  many  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  new  form  of  government  they  were  called  upon 
to  design.  The  name  of  the  building  itself  will  carry  him  back 
in  thought  to  the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  in  which,  on  solemn  occasions,  as  the  making  of  treaties, 
the  Roman  Fathers  were  wont  to  assemble  instead  of  in  their 
ordinary  meeting-place,  the  Curia,  that  they  might  make  the 
proceedings  more  impressive  by  the  sacred  nature  of  the  place. 
The  architecture,  too,  is  of  the  Graeco-Roman  style,  closely 
resembling  that  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  ancient  capitol  at 
Rome,  and  containing  many  of  the  distinctive  features — such 
as  the  dome  and  the  Greek  colonnades  and  entablatures — ^that 
belong  to  Roman  public  buildings  of  a  later  date.  In  the  name 
of  their  higher  legislative  body,  again,  he  will  find  traces  of 
the  same  tendency  to  copy  Roman  models ;  and  passing  to  con- 
sider the  functions  of  this  body  he  will  find  important  points 
in  which  these  latter  correspond  closely  with  the  functions  of 
the  Roman  senate  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  while  differing 
from  those  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Britain,  for  which  at 
first  sight  it  might  seem  to  be  a  substitute.  One  of  these  points 
is  the  power  of  making  treaties,  which  is  vested  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States  in  the  President  and  Senate,  as  in  the  old 
Roman  republic  it  lay  with  the  consuls  and  senate.  In  Great 
Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  this  power  virtually  lies  with  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  sovereign. 

Such  resemblances  between  the  institutions  of  the  United 
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States  and  those  of  republican  Rome  might  be  expected  to 
happen  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  in  which  those  of 
the  former  country  arose.  Having  turned  their  backs,  so  to 
speak,  on  monarchical  government  and  its  institutions  when 
they  resolved  to  separate  from  the  mother-land,  and  having 
before  them  in  the  nations  of  the  earth  at  that  time  no  existing 
model  of  republican  government  worthy  of  serving  as  an 
archetype  for  the  government  of  a  country  of  so  vast  extent 
^nd  so  great  prospects,  the  founders  of  the  Republic  were 
>  driven  to  seek  in  history  precedents  in  regard  to  terms  and 
forms  to  be  used  in  their  infant  polity;  and  especially  in  the 
history  of  that  greatest  of  ancient  republics  and  lawmakers — 
Rome  before  the  time  of  the  Caesars. 

While  it  seems  plain  that  they  availed  themselves  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  forms  and  methods  in  vogue  among 
the  Romans  in  establishing  their  body  politic,  yet  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  they  would  be  warned  by  the  mistakes  of 
the  same  people,  and  that  they  would  take  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  these  in  their  own  history;  for  the 
men  at  the  head  of  affairs  during  the  inception  of  the  present 
form  of  government  in  the  United  States  were,  many  of  them, 
men  of  learning  and  culture.  Madison  and  Hamilton,  the  two 
most  prominent  among  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  were 
college  graduates;  while  associated  with  them  were  such  men 
as  Franklin,  the  eminent  philosopher;  Jefferson,  distinguished 
alike  for  his  learning,  polished  manners,  and  eminently  prac- 
tical nature;  and  Washington  himself,  declared  by  Patrick 
Henry  to  be  "for  solid  information  and  sound  judgment  un- 
questionably the  greatest  man  in  the  assembly"  (that  of  Vir- 
ginia). That  such  men  could  be  blind  to  the  teachings  of 
Roman  history  in  regard  to  the  dangers  to  a  republican  gov- 
ernment resulting  from  the  extension  of  its  power  over  un- 
assimilable  peoples,  and  the  consequent  maintenance  of  large 
standing  armies  for  purposes  of  defense  against  internal  and 
external  foes,  is  quite  improbable.  And  we  find,  indeed,  ample 
evidence  in  the  history  of  the  times  to  show  that  they  were 
fully  alive  to  these  dangers.     The  famous  "Monroe  Doctrine," 
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contained  in  that  President's  message  to  Congress  in  March, 
1822,  did  but  assert  what  had  been  and  still  is  the  settled  policy 
of  the  more  conservative  element  in  the  United  States,  when  it 
stated  that  it  should  be  the  policy  of  its  people  "neither  to  en- 
tangle ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe  nor  to  suffer  the 
Powers  of  the  Old  World  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the 
New."  In  other  words,  this  class  has  strenuously  opposed 
at  all  times  measures  that  in  their  ultimate  consequences  would 
bring  about  the  same  state  of  affairs,  socially  and  politically, 
on  this  continent  that  exists  in  Europe.  Chief  among  these 
measures  they  have  always  considered  to  be  all  attempts  at 
territorial  agrandizement  on  the  part  of  the  Republic  outside 
of  the  continent  of  North  America.  The  very  first  principle 
of  the  Constitution,  as  stated  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  "that  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal,"  would  indeed  seem  to  be  violated  by  the  extension  of 
the  power  of  the  Republic  over  peoples  who  would  necessarily, 
from  their  inferior  status  in  point  of  civilization,  be  held  to  be 
unfit  for  citizenship  in  the  commonwealth  of  the  United  States. 
A  second  and  probably  more  important  consideration  in  the 
minds  of  the  class  of  citizens  I  have  mentioned  is  that  of  the 
change  in  the  military  and  naval  equipment  of  the  country 
that  such  a  policy  would  necessitate.  With  the  acquisition  of 
foreign  possessions  would  most  certainly  arise  the  need  for 
large  standing  armies  and  costly  fleets.  Added  to  this  would 
be  the  greater  danger  of  entanglement  in  war  with  other  pow- 
erful nations  whose  interests  would  of  necessity  from  time  to 
time  clash  with  those  of  the  Republic  in  these  outlying  portions 
of  her  "empire"  (for  such  it  would  properly  be  called).  And, 
lastly,  there  can  scarcely  fail  to  loom  up  in  the  background 
before  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  and  intelligent  citizen  the 
danger  I  have  already  alluded  to— the  possibility  of  undue 
influence  of  the  military  element  on  the  functions  of  the 
government. 

The  Roman  Republic,  which  owed  its  establishment,  accord- 
ing to  history,  to  the  subversion  of  the  earlier  monarchical 
form  of  government  in  a  revolution  caused  by  th€  tyrannous 
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conduct  of  King  Tarquin,  began  in  the  year  509  b.c.  and  con- 
tinued its  existence  as  such  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
first  Emperor  of  Rome,  b.c.  30.  Originally  including  only 
the  city  of  Rome  and  the  districts  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, it  gradually,  through  the  aggressive  nature  of  its  people, 
extended  its  power  over  the  adjoining  Italian  States,  until 
about  the  year  264  b.c.  the  Romans  found  themselves  vir- 
tually masters  of  all  Italy.  In  tliat  year  began  the  first  Punic 
war  between  Rome  and  the  great  commercial  and  colonizing 
city  of  Carthage,  for  the  possession  of  the  island  of  Sicily — a 
struggle  that  ultimately  led  to  the  complete  conquest  of  the 
latter  power  by  Rome  and  the  transference  to  her  of  all  the 
Carthaginian  colonies,  including  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the  north  of 
Africa.  How,  step  by  step,  Rome  extended  her  conquests  in 
the  lands  surrounding  the  Mediterranean  until  all  these  had 
been  brought  under  her  sway ;  how  the  drafted  armies  of  citi- 
zens of  earlier  times,  called  together  on  each  occasion  when 
the  interests  of  the  republic  demanded  it  for  defensive  or 
.oflFensive  operations  against  some  neighboring  tribe,  in  time 
gave  way  to  standing  armies  composed  of  mercenaries,  many 
of  them  of  foreign  birth,  who  owed  allegfiance  rather  to  the 
general  who  provided  them  with  plunder  and  lands  for  mili- 
tary colonies  than  to  the  State;  how  the  commanders  of  these 
armies  soon  usurped  the  supreme  power  in  the  State,  making 
the  senate  obey  their  will  in  all  things — which  in  turn  led  to 
the  series  of  civil  wars  between  the  two  parties  in  Rome,  be- 
ginning with  that  in  which  the  two  rival  generals,  Marius  and 
Sulla,  disputed  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  world,  and  cul- 
minating in  the  similar  struggle  between  Antony  and  Octavi- 
anus,  which,  on  the  defeat  of  the  former  at  the  battle  of  Actium 
in  31  B.C.,  left  the  latter  sole  ruler  of  the  republic  whose  insti- 
tutions were  henceforth  to  exist  only  in  name,  the  "Imperator," 
or  commander  of  the  army,  being  thereafter  the  real  ruler  of 
Rome; — these  facts  in  Roman  history  are  too  well  known  to 
call  for  repetition  here,  were  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  the  similarity  between  the  course  of  events  in  the  American 
Republic  up  to  the  present  time  and  that  in  the  Roman  Repub- 
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lie  in  its  earlier  periods,  and  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  a 
similar  fate  for  republican  institutions  in  the  United  States 
if  she  persists  in  following  Rome's  example  in  the  matter  of 
territorial  aggrandizement. 

For  over  a  century  the  Republic  has  adhered  strictly  to  the 
policy  laid  down  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  avoiding  so  far  as 
possible  entanglements  with  European  Powers  over  matters 
relating  to  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  and  has  been  content  to 
pursue  her  mission  of  civilization  and  industrial  development 
in  the  vast  territories  that  have  fallen  to  her  lot  on  the  North- 
American  continent.  She  has  added  to  her.original  territories, 
it  is  true — by  purchase,  as  in  the  case  of  Louisiana,  or  by  con- 
quest, as  in  the  cases  of  Texas  and  California — ^large  tracts  of 
land  on  this  continent;  but  these  were  such  as,  from  their  geo- 
graphical position  and  comparatively  uninhabited  condition, 
might  fittingly  be  added — to  make  her  commercial  facilities 
satisfactory  and  to  afford  room  for  the  overflow  of  her  popu- 
lation from  the  congested  districts  of  the  Eastern  States.  But, 
while  little  or  no  opposition  has  been  made  by  any  section  of 
her  people  to  these  additions  to  her  territory,  it  has  been  quite 
a  different  matter  when  measures  looking  to  the  extension  of 
her  power  over  places  outside  of  this  continent  have  been  pro- 
posed." Then  there  has  always  been  manifested  the  strongest 
opposition  on  the  part  of  a  large  and  influential  part  of  the 
people  of  the  Republic ;  and  hitherto  the  counsels  of  these  lat- 
ter have  prevailed,  so  that  up  to  the  year  of  g^ace  1898  the 
United  States  has  refrained  from  securing  even  a  coaling  sta- 
tion outside  of  her  possessions  on  this  continent.  With  the  an- 
nexation of  Hawaii  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  the 
protectorate  over  Cuba,  as  a  result  of  the  war  with  Spain, 
there  is  now  inaugurated  a  distinct  departure  from  this  non- 
expansionist  policy  of  her  former  rulers.  In  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances heard  against  this  course  from  the  press,  from 
leading  citizens  all  over  the  country,  and  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, the  present  government  seems  bent  on  pursuing  it  un- 
flinchingly.   Already  measures  are  being  taken  to  increase 
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the  army  to  one  hundred  thousand  men  and  to  make  additions 
to  the  navy  that  will  raise  it  to  the  third  place  among  the  navies 
of  the  world.  Thus  the  year  just  passed  may  well  be  deemed 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
The  die  has  apparently  been  cast,  and  henceforward  she  will 
play  her  part  among  the  colonizing  and  empire-seeking  nations 
of  the  earth. 

The  trite  saying  that  "history  repeats  itself  would  thus 
seem  verified  in  comparing  the  course  of  events  in  the  United 
States  up  to  the  present  with  that  which  took  place  in  repub- 
lican Rome  in  the  evdution  of  the  military  autocracy  that 
finally  took  the  place  of  her  popular  institutions  of  govern- 
ment.    As  Rome,  through  the  aggressive  and  lofty  spirit  of 
her  people,  first  subdued  and  extended  her  system  of  govern- 
ment to  the  whole  Italian  peninsula,  her  natural  limits,  with 
safety  and  even  benefit  to  her  republican  institutions,  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  peoples  so  conquered  were  gradually  assimila- 
ted and  became  part  of  her  citizenship,  so  the  American  Re- 
public, in  the  additions  she  has  thus  far  made  to  her  original 
territories  by  annexing  outlying  portions  of  this  continent,  has 
increased   her  resources  and  power  without  imperiling  her 
democratic  institutions.    And  when  we  see  those  cajuses  which, 
in  a  large  measure  at  least,  brought  about  the  downfall  of  re- 
publican government  in  the  Italian  State  now  existent  in  the 
United  States — I  refer  to  the  desire  for  territorial  aggran- 
dizement in  other  parts  of  the  globe — who  will  say  that  it  is 
altogether  visionary  to  suppose  that  these  causes  may  act  simi- 
larly on  this  form  of  government  at  the  present  day? 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  times  and  circumstances  have  altered 
much  since  Rome's  failure  to  combine  imperialism  with  repub- 
licanism made  it  possible  to  point  to  her  history  for  a  moral 
in  respect  to  this.  The  greater  respect  for  law  and  order  im- 
planted in  the  minds  of  the  individuals  of  a  State  in  modern 
times  might  at  first  sight  be  thought  sufficient  to  nullify  all 
arguments  drawn  from  a  comparison  between  the  political  con- 
ditions in  the  modem  and  the  ancient  republics.  But  the  his- 
tory of  modem  times  is  not  reassuring  on  this  point.     England 
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in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  though  nominally  a  repub- 
lic, was  in  reality  governed  by  Cromwell  and  his  army — a 
military  despotism  of  the  strictest  kind;  yet  Cromwell  and 
his  army  were  noted  for  their  piety  and  their  God-fearing  lives. 
Again,  the  history  of  France  during  the  last  hundred  years 
furnishes  numerous  examples  of  the  pernicious  influence  of 
militarism  on  the  functions  of  a  republican  government.  It 
is  unnecessary  in  this  connection  to  do  more  than  mention  the 
downfall  of  the  republican  governments  at  the  hands  of  Na- 
poleon I.  and  Napoleon  III.,  and  the  overweening  conduct  of 
the  French  army-leaders  toward  the  French  government  at 
the  present  time,  to  show  the  constant  menace  that  the  army 
offers  to  republican  government  in  France.  Moreover,  if  ex- 
amples be  sought  more  applicable  to  the  case  in  point,  the  well- 
known  indifference  of  the  military  authorities  to  the  wishes, 
or  even  commands,  of  Congress  during  certain  periods  of  the 
civil  war  may  be  mentioned  to  show  that  the  same  state  of 
things  that  has  just  been  described  as  occurring  in  other  coun- 
tries under  a  democratic  government  is  by  no  means  impossible 
in  the  United  States. 

That  the  United  Stages,  having  organized  settled  forms  of 
government  in  the  vast  extent  of  territory  within  the  Union, 
should  have  a  consciousness  of  possessing  administrative 
ability  in  this  respect  and  should  desire  to  take  her  place 
among  the  great  nations  in  extending  her  influence  over,  and 
seeking  commercial  relations  with,  other  portions  of  the  globe, 
is  only  what  might  naturally  be  expected.  Many  influences 
conspire  to  cause  the  development  of  such  a  sentiment  in  the 
Republic  at  the  present  stage  of  its  existence.  The  conscious- 
ness of  inherent  power,  dependent  on  the  high  intelligence  and 
ability  to  utilize  the  most  subtle  development  of  art  and  science 
of  a  large  part  of  her  people,  and  on  the  vastness  and  varied 
nature  of  her  resources ;  the  desire  on  the  part  of  her  citizens 
for  new  openings  for  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises; 
the  deep  and  serious  interest  awakened  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  her  people  in  the  welfare  of  benighted  and  down-trodden 
races,  by  the  missionary  efforts  put  forth  by  her  for  the  Chris- 
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tianizing  and  uplifting  of  these,  and  the  consequent  de- 
sire to  further  these  aims  by  the  influence  and  assist- 
ance of  her  government; — ^these  are  factors  contributing 
to  the  development  of  this  sentiment,  and  they  must  certainly 
be  admitted  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  instincts  that  have  made 
the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  world  the  progressive  and 
civilizing  race  they  are  to-day. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  sentiment,  grounded  as  it  is  on  con- 
siderations so  reasonable  and  so  laudable  in  themselves,  argu- 
ments for  pursuing  a  more  cautious  line  of  policy  are  apt  to  be 
thought  inopportune  and  savoring  of  lack  of  ambition.  Such 
arguments  must  be  founded  mainly  on  the  limitations  that 
attend  a  republican  form  of  government.  Granted  that  the 
original  Constitution  of  the  United  States  may  be  so  modified 
as  to  admit  of  the  existence  of  political  inequalities  among 
those  whom  she  governs ;  and  admitting  her  ability  to  maintain 
large  fleets  and  armies  for  the  protection  of  her  interests  in 
foreign  parts  without  burdening  her  Treasury  excessively — 
it  must  still  be  open  to  question  whether  her  form  of  govern- 
ment is  adapted  to  the  conditions  that  will  result  from  the  in- 
novation now  being  made  in  her  foreign  policy. 

The  example  of  Great  Britain  may  be  adduced  in  support  of 
the  ability  of  English-speaking  and  English-thinking  peoples 
to  govern  inferior  races  with  advantage  alike  to  themselves  and 
to  the  governed.  But,  though  Americans  possess  kinship  with 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  have  a  common  origin, 
language,  and  literature,  as  well  as  common  moral  and  relig- 
ious sentiments,  yet  the  difference  in  the  social  and  political 
systems  of  the  two  countries  has  produced  marked  differences 
in  the  character  of  the  two  peoples,  both  individually  and  as 
nations.  In  Great  Britain  there  are  produced  among  all  classes 
up  to  the  sovereign,  by  the  action  of  their  graded  social  system, 
a  thorough  respect  for  authority  and  habits  of  ready  obedi- 
ence to  superiors.  Moreover,  there  is  a  fixedness  and  stability 
about  the  monarchical  and  aristocratic  form  of  government 
that  prevent  the  unsettling  of  men's  minds  in  regard  to  their 
allegiance.    Since,  however,  parties  may  differ  on  minor  points, 
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they  are  bound  by  their  duties  as  subjects  to  be  loyal  to  their 
sovereign.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  equality  inculcated 
by  the  institutions  of  the  American  Republic  certainly  is  not 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  characteristics  just  men- 
tioned. In  a  country  in  which  "every  boy  is  bom  with  the 
idea  that  he  may  one  day  be  President,"  this  latter  functionary 
is  not  likely  to  inspire  the  same  amount  of  personal  loyalty 
among  his  less  fortunate  compeers  that  is  usually  bestowed  on 
a  sovereign.  Hence  the  outspoken  vituperation  and  denunci- 
ation of  persons  in  authority  and  their  principles  that  are  wit- 
nessed in  the  United  States  when  party  feeling  runs  high.  For 
why  should  it  not  be  so,  since  the  most  powerful  official  of  to- 
day may  be  merely  the  private  citizen  of  to-morrow  in  case 
his  party  is  defeated  at  the  polls?  This  free-bom  and  inde- 
pendent spirit  among  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  may  or  may 
not  of  itself  be  a  more  desirable  spirit  than  that  which  prevails 
in  Great  Britain;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  renders 
the  problem  of  government  more  difficult  in  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  contest  for  supremacy  between  parties  having 
widely  different  interests. 

Already  the  causes  that  foster  excessive  party  spirit  among 
her  people  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  potent  in  the  United 
States  to  produce  alarm  in  the  minds  of  many  of  her 
statesmen.  The  varied  and  antagonistic  interests  of  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  Union;  the  conflicts  between  laboi 
and  capital,  such  as  those  that  led  to  the  riots  at  Pitts- 
burg and  Chicago  within  the  last  few  years — ^these  are 
circumstances  tending  to  show  that  the  Republic  is  liable 
at  any  time  to  experience  convulsions  arising  from  in- 
ternal troubles  which  it  may  tax  her  vital  powers  to  overcome. 
If  to  these  sources  of  irritation  and  domestic  strife  there  be 
added  the  constant  anxieties  and  burdens  inseparable  from  the 
position  of  an  empire-seeking  Power  such  as  the  United  States 
now  bids  fair  to  be,  then,  as  all  history  shows,  the  partizan 
and  sectional  spirit  will  inevitably  be  increased.  And,  with 
the  examples  adduced  before  us  showing  the  proneness  of 
militarism  to  assert  itself  and  make  its  power  felt  in  a  republic 
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at  such  critical  times,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  United 
States  is  likely  under  the  new  order  of  thin^  to  be  altogether 
free  from  this  danger. 

In  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  follow  the 
example  of  Great  Britain  in  ruling  inferior  races  successfully 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  latter,  historical  evidence  is  not 
reassuring.  She  has  had  considerable  experience  in  that  line 
with  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  now  occupied  by 
her  people ;  and,  while  the  Indian  tribes  under  the  British  flag 
in  Canada  have  made  fair  progress  in  the  path  of  civilization, 
the  remnants  of  those  within  her  borders  have  mostly  remained 
savage  and  implacable  enemies  of  their  white  neighbors.  Nor, 
again,  can  she  fairly  plead  her  necessities  in  support  of  the 
policy  of  expansion.  While  Great  Britain,  with  her  over- 
flowing population  must  perforce  seek  outlets  for  these  in  far- 
off  colonies  and  markets  for  her  manufactures  in  less  highly 
civilized  portions  of  the  globe,  the  same  is  not  true  of  the 
United  States.  Possessing  territories  affording  the  choice  of 
almost  every  kind  of  climate  and  ample  room  for  the  increase 
of  population  for  generations  to  come,  there  could  be  little  in- 
ducement for  her  citizens  to  betake  themselves  to  distant  parts 
for  settlement,  as  we  find  the  citizens  of  Great  Britain  doing 
in  the  case  of  her  colonies  and  dependencies.  And,  while  for- 
eign dependencies  might  be  of  benefit  to  the  United  States 
in  furnishing  a  market  for  her  manufactures  and  in  supply- 
ing the  raw  material  for  these,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  advantages 
to  be  obtained  would  compensate  her  for  the  expense  which  the 
great  increase  in  her  army  and  navy,  necessitated  by  the  pos- 
session of  these  dependencies,  would  entail. 

That  the  present  crisis  would,  sooner  or  later,  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  history  of  the  United  States  would  seem  to 
be  but  the  natural  sequence  of  her  growth  and  development. 
History  bears  constant  witness  to  the  truth  that  nations,  like 
individuals,  are  wont  to  experience  the  desire  for  greater  power 
and  enlarged  spheres  of  influence  just  in  proportion  as  the 
ability  to  obtain  them  becomes  plain  to  their  consciousness. 
The  ultimate  effects  on  themselves  of  such  expansion  would 
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seem  to  be  but  seldom  seriously  considered;  or  if  the  voice  of 
reason  be  at  all  heard  in  any  case  in  opposition  to  this  instinct 
for  aggrandizement,  it  is  usually  but  little  heeded.  And  thus 
again  is  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  republican  nation  being 
hurried  headlong  on  a  career  of  empire-seeking  in  obedience 
to  the  instinct  we  have  mentioned,  despite  the  warnings  of 
history,  the  protests  of  many  of  her  most  thoughtful  citizens, 
and  the  prescient  voice  of  the  Father  of  his  Country — sound- 
ing down  through  the  century  that  has  elapsed  since  his  Fare- 
well Address  was  written,  solemnly  charging  his  successors  in 
office  to  beware  of  the  temptations  of  f  uch  a  time  as  the  present, 
which  he  foresaw  would  inevitably  come  to  endanger  the  exist- 
ence of  the  constitutional  principles  he  had  so  carefully 
guarded.  , 

H.  Bonis,  B.A. 
Leamington,  Ont,,  Can. 


II.    The  Roman  Empire  and  the  United  States. 

THE  task  of  examining,  in  the  light  of  Roman  history  and 
experience,  the  social  and  political  conditions  now  exist- 
ing in  America  would  exhaust  the  energies  of  a  Gibbon,  while 
charming  the  imagination  of  a  Froude.  But  such  is  not  my 
purpose.  It  is  simply  to  show  a  few  points  at  which  the  Roman 
civilization,  whether  by  contrast  or  by  likeness,  seems  to  touch 
our  own.  These  contrasts  and  resemblances  are  found  in  the 
period  of  Roman  history  included  between  the  accession  of 
Augustus  and  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  While  during 
these  two  centuries  to  outward  view  the  Empire  was  most  flour- 
ishing, yet  it  was  then  the  evils  that  destroyed  it  first  became 
evident. 

In  the  expanse  of  territory  there  is  a  striking  parallel  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  possessions  of  Rome. 
We  may  well  be  impressed  with  the  extent  of  our  dominion, 
especially  since  in  these  latter  days  we  have  included  within  it 
Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  Alaska.     Yet  the  Roman  Empire, 
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Stretching  from  the  Euphrates  on  the  east  to  Gibraltar  on  the 
west,  and  from  Sahara  on  the  south  to  the  Baltic  on  the  north, 
was  as  comprehensive  as  our  own.  But,  though  so  vast,  this 
Empire  was  still  a  unit.  The  commerce  of  the  world  was  car- 
ried in  Roman  ships  to  and  from  Roman  ports.  The  grain 
raised  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  was  borne  over  Roman  roads  to 
Roman  soldiers  g^uarding  the  frontiers  of  Roman  power  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  sword  so  finely  tempered  by  the 
Toledo  smith  at  his  Spanish  forge  was  worn  by  the  Roman 
Pro-Consul  when,  clad  in  Tyrian  purple,  he  received  the  submis- 
sion to  Roman  authority  of  the  fierce  tribes  beyond  the  Tigris. 
The  different  races  within  the  confines  of  the  Empire  lived 
peacefully  and  securely  beneath  the  sway  of  Roman  equity. 
There  was  the  same  law,  adjusted  to  local  conditions,  for  the 
turbulent  Jew  in  Jerusalem  and  for  the  gentle  Greek  at  Mar- 
seilles. The  same  legion  might  in  a  generation  see  service  in 
the  German  forest  and  the  Arabian  desert;  and,  whether  natives 
of  Britain  or  of  Dalmatia,  the  soldiers  followed  the  same  stand- 
ards and  worshiped  the  same  gods. 

But  with  this  unity  there  existed,  as  with  us,  the  utmost  di- 
versity. Many  peoples  have  been  ingrafted  upon  our  nation, 
and  we  have  conferred  upon  them  the  priceless  boon  of  our 
citizenship;  but  as  many  nations  lived  beneath  Roman  institu- 
tions and  received  permission  from  the  Eternal  City  to  call 
themselves  Romans ! 

While  thus  in  some  respects  the  parallel  is  close,  there  are 
others  in  which  the  contrast  is  strong.  The  Roman  order  was 
imposed  from  without — on  civilizations  already  existing — ^while 
those  who  have  sought  our  protection  by  coming  to  our  shores 
have  done  so  of  their  own  volition.  Therefore,  though  they 
have  somewhat  influenced  American  civilization,  to  a  far  greater 
extent  they  have  entered  it  as  a  component  part.  The  Roman 
world-empire  may  be  described  as  objective,  while  the  American 
empire  owes  its  triumph  to  subjective  methods. 

Perhaps  the  contrasts  and  parallels  between  the  old  Roman 
civilization  and  our  own,  seen  simply  from  the  external  and 
material  viewpoint,  serve  to  interest  us  rather  as  coincidences 
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in  conditions  between  two  great  empires  than  as  indications  that 
the  history  of  the  one  will  repeat  itself  in  the  destiny  of  the 
other.  But  if  their  external  resemblances  be  mere  accidents  we 
still  have  the  more  reason  to  wonder  at  the  appearance  in  Amer- 
ica to-day  of  social  and  other  conditions  once  fotmd  in  Rome. 
These  conditions  indicate  the  presence  of  forces  of  evil;  but 
marshaled  against  them  are  forces  of  life  unknown  to  old  Rome, 
and,  as  we  believe,  unmatched  in  vitality  and  potency.  The 
Roman  Empire  has  perished  from  off  the  earth,  leaving  many 
monuments  of  its  glory  but  no  successor  to  its  power.  The 
problem  of  America's  destiny,  because  it  may  be  studied  in  the 
light  of  the  world's  g^eat  past  and  yet  is  concealed  in  the  mists 
of  new  conditions  and  enwrapped  in  the  folds  of  untried  experi- 
ments, becomes  the  most  fascinating,  nay,  bewitching  problem 
the  human  mind  has  ever  sought  to  solve. 

The  symptoms  of  decay  in  the  Roman  State  were  many,  but 
none  stood  forth  more  prominently  than  did  the  growth  in 
luxurious  necessities,  which  sapped  the  energies  while  it  whetted 
the  appetites  of  her  citizens.  Yet  it  is  not  strange  that  increase 
in  a  nation's  wealth  should  bring  to  the  authors  of  it  a  more 
luxurious  mode  of  living.  The  vital  question  to  us  as  Ameri- 
cans is  whether  this  increasing  luxury  means  of  necessity  a  re- 
sulting decadence  in  national  life.  Certainly  the  difference  be- 
tween the  wealth  of  the  generation  that  established  this  Republic 
and  the  wealth  of  our  own  is  infinitely  greater,  both  compara- 
tively and  actually,  than  was  the  difference  in  wealth  between 
the  Rome  of  Scipio  and  the  Rome  of  Augustus.  But  we  learn 
from  this  comparison  that  the  strength  of  a  nation  lies  in  the 
character  of  her  citizens,  not  in  the  value  of  their  possessions. 

It  is  not  from  the  viewpoint  of  wealth  alone  that  some  of 
the  shadows  of  Roman  conditions  seem  to  brood  over  our  land. 
Blended  with  the  financial  are  social  influences — evil  in  their 
tendencies — common  to  both  empires.  As  the  richer  classes 
withdraw  from  the  service  of  the  State,  they  devote  their  con- 
sequent leisure  to  the  pursuit  of  trifles.  As  ever  was  the  case, 
so  now,  the  result  is  to  substitute  degrading  vice  for  insipid 
folly,  and  later  crime  itself  for  vice. 
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The  basing  of  social  position  upon  monetary  considerations 
was  a  practise  much  in  vogue  among  the  contehiporaries  of 
Nero.  So  Roman  conditions  here  repeat  themselves  in  the 
mad  rush  for  wealth  that  has  left  many  a  man  to  bring  up  the 
rear  in  disappointment  and  failure.  The  resulting  pessimism 
is  sad  to  see.  It  means  that  many  a  family  will  die  out  in  this 
generation,  while  the  dread  of  a  similar  misfortune  combines 
with  other  causes  to  make  the  children  of  our  well-to-do  classes 
less  numerous  than  the  social  economist  deems  wise.  A  com- 
paratively few  persons  are  thus  amassing  the  greater  part  of 
the  nation's  wealth. 

But  the  picture  is  not  wholly  dark.  No  slave  population 
stands  amongst  us  as  a  menace  to  our  social  order.  Our  peo- 
ple are  free — every  child  bom  in  our  land  accepts  the  obliga- 
tions by  receiving  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  In  Rome  only 
a  limited  number  of  her  denizens  were  citizens,  and  even  to  the 
favored  few  citizenship  meant  the  possession  of  special  pre- 
rogatives as  against  the  State,  and  not,  as  with  us,  the  right  to 
name  our  rulers  and  then  to  direct  their  cotmsels.  This  nation 
is  a  Democracy.  The  greatest  and  the  meanest  of  her  children 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  control  her  destinies.  This  equal- 
ity of  rights  among  all  our  citizens  is  perhaps  the  point  of  dis- 
tinction most  radical  between  the  Roman  State  and  our  own. 
What  one  man  is,  any  man  may  become.  This  is  the  belief  of 
our  people,  for  thus  they  read  our  history.  They  know,  too, 
that  the  remedy  for  every  evil  lies,  at  the  last  resort,  within 
their  grasp.  They  are  so  conscious  of  their  power  they  seldom 
deign  to  use  it. 

We  have,  as  had  the  Romans,  a  great  reverence  for  Law.  We 
resent  any  suspicion  upon  the  integrity  of  our  courts.  .We  have 
idealized  them,  and  regard  them  as  the  repositories  of  the  high- 
est earthly  wisdom  and  the  dispensers  of  the  purest  earthly 
justice.  It  thus  practically  becomes  possible  for  the  judges 
who  preside  over  them  to  act  as  the  agents  of  the  people,  and 
to  check,  sometimes  even  to  destroy  in  a  lawful  manner,  the 
evils  incident  to  existing  social  and  governmental  conditions. 
But  if  ever  our  courts  should  lose  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
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our  people,  and  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  instruments  of  class 
oppression  or  as  the  ministers  of  individual  ambition,  then 
Roman  history  will  repeat  itself  in  the  necessity  and  consequent 
creation  of  a  military  dictator. 

The  comparison  between  the  intellectual  side  of  Roman  civili- 
zation and  the  same  side  of  our  own  affords  a  study  of  great 
interest.  With  us  there  exists  a  liberality,  a  tolerance  for  all 
dissenting  types  of  thought,  such  as  is  not  found  in  history 
since  Constantine  accepted  the  Christian  religion.  The  earlier 
Romans  had  this  tolerance,  though  their  successors  lost  it.  The 
former  had,  as  we  have,  a  belief  in  abstract  Truth ;  but  we  are 
as  careless  as  were  they  concerning  its  expression.  This  care- 
lessness may  be  akin  to  indifference :  doubtless  with  most  of  us 
it  is  so.  The  discoveries  of  Science  have  madt  us  skeptical  of 
all  dogmatism.  It  seems  as  foolish  to  us  as  did  the  dogmatics 
of  the  ancient  world  to  its  philosophers.  The  tolerant  skepti- 
cism of  the  Romans  may  be  traced  to  causes  very  different  from 
those  that  have  produced  in  this  generation  the  same  result. 

But  it  is  external  phenomena  that  we  are  now  comparing; 
and  nowhere  may  they  be  compared  with  more  interest  than  in 
a  study  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  people  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  world  respectively  toward  paganism  in  the  one  and 
Christianity  in  the  other.  Thus,  while  many  like  Cicero  be- 
lieved in  the  gods  of  the  fathers,  there  were  others  who,  hav- 
ing rejected  as  fables  the  folk-lore  of  the  old  faith,  were  unable 
to  grasp  the  spiritual  meaning  of  these  same  stories ;  while  on 
the  other  side  were  the  great  mass  of  the  people  still  clinging 
devotedly  to  the  theology  of  the  past  and  ignoring  the  inade- 
quacy of  that  theology  to  the  necessities  of  the  present.  We 
see,  in  this  age,  resulting  in  part  from  the  study  and  criticism  of 
the  things  formerly  regarded  as  sacred,  a  skepticism  that  asks 
whether  the  God  of  the  dominant  religion  has  been  truly  re- 
vealed, and  again  whether  He  is  absolutely  regnant  in  human 
affairs.  Sometimes,  too,  the  effort  is  made  to  substitute  a  scien- 
tific formula  for  God — to  diffuse  his  proper  offices  and  functions 
among  an  army  of  natural  causes ;  while  opposed  to  these  so- 
called  Advanced  Thinkers  (modem  Stoics  and  Epicureans)  are 
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ent,  "accretion  and  not  colonization"  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States.  This  expansion  is  practicable,  without  danger 
of  foreign  complications  and  without  menace  to  the  perma- 
nence of  our  free  institutions — if  the  inhabitants  of  acquired 
lands  should  be  admitted  to  the  same  rights  of  American 
citizenship  that  are  enjoyed  by  citizens  of  our  States  and 
Territories. 

Another  kind  of  expansion  is  the  acquisition  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. This  does  not  contemplate  the  rights  of  American 
citizenship  for  the  inhabitants,  nor  their  consent  to  be  ruled  by 
us;  it  sets  aside  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  projects  us  mto  the 
complications  of  the  Old  World,  from  which  we  have  nothing 
to  expect  save  the  broils,  controversies,  and  wars  inseparable 
from  that  relation.  Unfortunately,  our  new  possessions  are 
situated  in  what  must  be  the  storm-center  of  the  great  Powers 
of  the  world.  Lord  Salisbury  says  that  our  possession  of  the 
Philippines  would  make  us  a  factor  in  the  Oriental  problem 
whose  aid  would  be  beneficial  to  Great  Britain  but  would  not 
conduce  to  peace.  He  sees  what  should  be  plainly  seen  by 
everybody — that  our  liability  to  become  involved  in  war  is 
greatly  increased  by  our  presence  in  the  East.  The  holding  of 
the  Philippines  involves  a  large  standing  army,  which  is,  always 
has  been,  and  always  will  be  a  menace  to  free  institutions  and 
a  heavy  burden  upon  the  taxpayer.  It  will  require  an  addi- 
tion to  our  navy  not  otherwise  necessary;  it  will  accustom  our 
people  to  government  by  the  military  and  destroy  that  jealousy 
and  fear  of  a  standing  army  which  are  instinctive  in  a  free 
people.  It  will  alter  the  character  of  our  government,  which 
has — in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  our  Constitution, 
and  in  the  genius  of  our  institutions — the  "consent  of  the 
governed"  as  a  fundamental  principle,  and  in  a  part  of  our 
dominion  will  substitute  force  for  consent ;  and,  within  the  area 
where  this  substitution  takes  effect,  empire  takes  the  place  of 
republic.  The  rot  of  empire,  beginning  at  the  circumference, 
will  soon  reach  the  core. 

I  shall  not  discuss  here  the  moral  phase  of  the  question  at 
any  length.     It  seems  to  me  an  obvious  proposition  that  a 
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nation  which,  throughout  its  whole  life,  has  expressed  sympathy 
for  all  other  peoples  struggling  for  liberty,  and  which  has  g^vcn 
its  blood  and  treasure  in  aid  of  such  efforts,  and  whose  title 
to  sovereignty  is  based  in  a  revolt  against  a  legitimate  sovereign, 
cannot,  without  grossest  inconsistency,  descend  from  that  lofty 
attitude  of  disinterested  love  of  liberty  and  join  the  ranks  of 
nations  that  rule  by  force  and  acquire  by  conquest.  It  is  a 
pitiful  traverse  of  a  glorious  record.  The  pretense  that  we  are 
to  hold  the  Philippines  for  the  moral,  political,  or  spiritual 
benefit  of  their  inhabitants  is  fraudulent  and  hypocritical. 

The  advocates  of  this  expansion  have  at  last  descended  from 
the  moral  plane  of  the  question,  and,  confiding  in  the  com- 
mercial spirit  that  in  some  sections  is  dominant,  have  coolly  set 
aside  the  right  of  the  Filipinos  to  enjoy  the  freedom  for  which 
they  have  struggled  with  bloody  sacrifice  for  a  hundred  years. 
They  have  ignored  alike  the  affirmation  of  Congress  in  the 
resolution  declaring  war  with  Spain  and  the  character  of  the 
nation  as  the  friend  of  the  oppressed,  and  justify  their  policy 
by  a  mercenary  consideration  of  financial  advantage.  They 
speak  of  the  expansion  of  our  trade  and  the  building  of  another 
Liverpool  at  Manila !  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  are  British 
cities  more  advantageously  situated,  which  do  not  rival  Liver-  h\ 
pool  and  never  will  so  long  as  the  nations  of  Christendom  en-  |V|\ 
gross  the  vast  bulk  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  contention  that  these  Islands  are  necessary  for  our 
trade — or  even  in  a  great  degree  useful — fails  upon  examina- 
tion. We  are  now  the  world's  greatest  exporting  nation;  and 
this  distinction  was  ours  before  we  acquired  any  Spanish  terri- 
tory. We  had  not  a  single  colony.  Great  Britain,  with  nearly 
eleven  million  square  miles  in  colonies  and  dependencies,  em- 
bracing a  population  of  nearly  four  hundred  millions,  stands 
second  to  us.  In  the  last  seven  years  she  has  lost  five  per  cent, 
of  her  export  trade,  and  has  only  seven  per  cent,  of  the  trade 
of  her  greatest  possession — India.  In  the  same  period  the 
United  States  gained  eighteen  per  cent,  in  export  trade  without 
possessing  a  colony,  with  a  small  fighting  navy  and  a  small 
commercial  marine,  while  Britain's  navy  covered  the  seas  and 
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open  for  the  commerce  of  the  Western  settlers.  Notwith- 
standing, the  settlers  were  harassed  by  queer  Spanish  "cus- 
toms," by  which  trade  was  hampered  and  produce  virtually 
confiscated.  Finally,  Spain  arbitrarily  denied  the  settlers  the 
privilege  of  bringing  their  produce  to  New  Orleans,  abrogat- 
ing the  treaty. 

During  the  period  of  this  injustice  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
were  on  the  point  of  "seceding"  and  forming  an  independent 
government,  many  of  the  leaders  in  those  States — including 
a  few  State  and  government  officials — Sheading  the  projected 
revolt.  The  timely  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  territory  settled 
the  trouble  without  government  intervention,  and  perhaps  pre- 
vented these  States  from  attempting  secession.  The  govern- 
ment made  no  attempt  at  "expansion"  in  this  direction,  but 
rather  seemed  inclined  to  let  the  territories  work  out  their  own 
destiny,  and  the  first  official  aid  was  their  admission  as  States. 
Even  then  they  were  not  protected  from  Spain's  injustice; 
hence,  the  spirit  of  secession  assumed  a  dangerous  form,  as 
stated. 

The  first  "expansion"  movement  of  the  government,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  known  as 
the  "northwest  territory."  Congress  gave  aid  to  the  settlers, 
sent  armies  to  subdue  the  Indians,  and  made  treaties  with 
them.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  made  their  own  treaties  with 
the  red  man.  The  apparent  neglect  of  the  government  in  aid- 
ing in  the  reclamation  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  from  the 
red  man  was  due  perhaps  to  its  weakness  and  to  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  Eastern  States,  whose  people  cared  little  for  the 
trade  of  the  Western  settlers.  But  the  first  real  "expansion" 
movement  was  that  of  the  settlers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley; 
and  to  tbem  belongs  the  credit  of  adding  to  the  United  States 
the  first  strip  of  foreign  territory  by  conquest. 

Texas  was  acquired  in  a  similar  manner.  Settlers  from 
the  older  States  emigrated  to  this  part  of  Mexico,  then  recently 
liberated  from  Spain.  A  number  of  them  brought  slaves, 
secured  "concessions"  of  large  tracts  of  land,  and  founded 
colonies  and  towns.    The  government  abolished  or  prohibited 
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slavery  and  levied  heavy  taxes  upon  the  colonists.  Finally, 
the  colonists  rebelled  and  established  the  independent  repub- 
lic of  Texas.  Though  the  government  was  sufficiently  strong 
to  do  so,  no  substantial  aid  was  pven  to  the  American  settlers. 
Ten  years  later,  however,  Texas  was  admitted  as  a  State,  in 
face  of  the  avowed  declaration  of  Mexico  that  such  an  act 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war.  This  is  what 
the  Polk  Administration  wanted — Polk  was  elected  on  a  war 
platform.  The  object  was  to  strengthen  the  political  power 
of  the  South  and  to  extend  slavery  into  the  territory  wrested 
from  Mexico.  The  war  was  opposed  by  a  very  large  element 
in  the  North,  especially  in  the  New  England  States — some 
of  their  Senators  refusing  to  vote  supplies  for  the  army.  The 
same  opposition  was  made  to  the  admission  of  Texas,  some 
Senators  being  so  strongly  opposed  to  this  "expansion"  that 
they  said  secession  would  be  justifiable.  The  same  anti-ex- 
pansion spirit  came  from  some  of  the  New  England  Sena- 
tors when  the  Louisiana  territory  was  admitted  as  a  State. 
The  "Republic  of  Texas"  acquired  by  us  was  much  larger  than 
the  present  State  of  that  name.  In  addition  to  its  present 
limits,  it  comprised  the  eastern  portion  of  New  Mexico  and  a 
"pan-handle"  strip  extending  across  the  southwestern  comer 
of  Kansas  up  through  Colorado  into  Wyoming,  entering  near 
the  middle  of  the  State  and  extending  about  one  hundred 
miles. 

The  settlers  who  overthrew  Texas  started  the  expansion 
movement  toward  the  West,  and  it  soon  extended  to  the  Pa- 
cific. Through  the  indirectly  overt  act  of  about  five  thousand 
American  settlers,  we  have  "acquired"  a  larger  territory  than 
the  original  thirteen  States.  Their  initiatory  step  led  to  the 
war  and  conquest.  In  the  same  manner,  Senora  and  Qii- 
huahua,  on  our  southwestern  border,  are  being  "American- 
ized," and  it  may  be  their  fate  to  be  "Texanized"  within  a  few 
years.  For  half  a  century,  Mexico,  smarting  under  the  hu- 
miliation of  defeat  and  parting  with  so  vast  an  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, has  imprisoned  and  murdered  Americans  who  have 
committed  no  offense.     Men  have  lain  in  Mexican  jails  for 
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years,  with  no  charges  against  them.  Where  cases  are  re- 
ported our  consular  agents  seem  indifferent,  and  redress  is 
seldom  had.  No  other  foreigners  are  so  brutally  treated ;  they 
remember  only  the  "Americano."  Their  brutality  brought  on 
the  settlers'  revolt  for  the  independence  of  Texas — ^and  history 
often  repeats  itself. 

The  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  as  a  result  of  the  war 
and  indirectly  of  the  settlers*  revolt  in  Texas,  includes  Cali- 
fornia; all  of  Arizona  lying  north  of  the  narrow  strip  known 
as  the  Gadsden  Purchase  (of  1850) ;  Nevada;  Colorado,  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  New  Mexico,  west  of  the  Rio  Grande 
River  and  north  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase;  the  southwestern 
comer  of  Wyoming,  being  about  one-fourth;  and  the  present 
State  of  Utah.  The  Gadsden  Purchase  is  about  fifty  thousand 
square  miles,  comprising  the  southern  part  of  Arizona  and  the 
southwest  corner  of  New  Mexico.  For  this  desert  we  paid 
$5,000,000.  The  object  in  making  the  purchase  was  to  get  a 
seaport  in  the  southwest,  and  the  government's  instructions 
to  Gen.  Gadsden  were  to  include  the  port  of  Guaymas.  In- 
stead, he  contracted  the  boundary-line  to  the  town  of  Yuma, 
situated  on  the  river  of  that  name.  It  is  said  that  his  ig- 
norance of  the  Spanish  language  led  to  this  mistake,  though 
the  pronunciation  of  these  words  is  entirely  dissimilar. 

The  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  territory  was  due  more  to 
Napoleon's  need  of  money  than  to  our  statesmanship.  France, 
being  at  war  with  England,  was  greatly  pressed  for  ready 
money,  and  furthermore  the  sale  would  prevent  the  territory 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  that  "island-grabber,"  which 
Napoleon  saw  would  inevitably  be  the  result  as  France  was 
too  weak  to  hold  it.  France  had  but  recently  acquired  the 
territory  from  Spain,  exchanging  an  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Spain  claimed  that  Napoleon  gave  her  an  "option" 
on  the  territory,  the  idea  being  not  to  let  it  fall  into  the  hands 
of  that  growing  Republic,  America.  Spain  wished  the  ter- 
ritory as  a  barrier  to  protect  Mexico.  After  the  transfer  Spain 
threatened  war,  and  this  event  aggravated  the  troubles  of 
the  American  settlers  on  the  borders  and  in  Florida.    Our  Min- 
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ister  to  France  could  not  sec  the  importance  of  "expansion" 
in  this  direction,  notwithstanding  the  arguments  of  Napoleon. 
He  thought  the  port  of  New  Orleans  would  be  sufficient — ^the 
remaining  part  of  the  territory  was  of  little  value.  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, our  special  Minister,  saw  the  advantages,  and  finally  in- 
duced Napoleon  to  come  to  our  figures.  With  prophetic 
vision,  Napoleon  remarked:  "I  have  now  transferred  to 
America  a  power  that  will  sooner  or  later  humble  England's 
pride."  This  territory,  costing  only  $15,000,000,  now  com- 
prises Louisiana  (except  a  small  tract  east  of  the  Mississippi 
known  as  the  Florida  Parishes) ;  Arkansas;  Indian  Territory; 
Oklahoma,  east  of  100  degrees  west ;  ICansas,  except  the  south- 
west comer;  Colorado,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  Mis- 
souri; Iowa;  Nebraska;  Montana,  except  a  fraction  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  North  Dakota;  South  Dakota;  and 
Wyoming,  except  the  southwestern  part  (about  one-fifth), 
which  adjoins  on  the  north  our  later  acquisition  from  Mexico. 
This  vast  empire  of  territory  was  deemed  of  little  value  by  the 
anti-expansionists,  many  of  whom  feared  that  the  Eastern 
States  would  become  "a  desert  waste"  in  consequence  of  the 
large  emigration  to  this  new  country.  The  prediction  waA 
verified  to  a  large  extent,  for  the  tide  of  emigration  and  ex- 
pansion, since  our  first  acquisition,  has  been  westward. 

For  many  years  the  "Oregon  countr/'  was  "nobod/s  land," 
or,  rather,  it  was  debatable  ground.  It  extended  from  the 
northern  line  of  our  Mexican  acquisition  to  and  including 
British  Columbia,  and  eastward,  including  portions  of  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming — forming  a  junction  with  the  Mexican 
line  and  the  "pan-handle"  terminus  of  the  original  Texas. 
This  territory  was  acquired  from  Spain  in  1819,  at  the  time 
we  gave  $5,000,000  for  the  worthless  peninsula  of  Florida  after 
Gen.  Jackson  had  already  seized  it.  It  has  been  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  Louisiana  purchase 
extended  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  it  really  extended  only  to  the 
Continental  Divide,  as  above  described.  The  northwestern 
territory  that  Spain  ceded  to  us  how  comprises  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Idaho,  the  northwestern  part  of  Wyoming,  and  the 
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fraction  of  Montana  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  True, 
Spain  did  not  have  a  clear  title  to  the  country — ^perh24>s  not 
as  well  defined  as  her  title  to  the  Philippines;  but  that  made 
no  difference  to  Spain.  Both  England  and  the  United  States 
also  had  claims.  England  had  sent  out  explorers  from  British 
Columbia,  and  in  1792  an  American  skipper  also  discovered 
the  country.  In  1805  Mr.  Jefferson  sent  out  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition overland,  and  in  the  war  of  1812  the  British  destroyed 
our  settlements,  making  further  encroachments  toward  Cali- 
fornia— almost  causing  a  war  with  England.  About  half  a 
century  ago,  "54-40  or  fight  I"  was  a  popular  war  cry  and  cam- 
paign document.  We  did  not  get  "54-40,'^  however,  and  we 
did  not  fight.  England  did  not  withdraw  her  lines,  but  still 
holds  about  six  degrees  of  the  territory  we  contended  for. 
Spanish  navigators  were  the  first  to  visit  that  section,  but,  not 
finding  gold,  settlements  were  not  made. 

Florida  came  to  us,  not  through  any  expansion  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  but  owing  to  the  depredations 
of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Seminole  Indians.  The  former  made 
raids  into  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Mississippi,  carrying 
away  the  slaves  of  the  planters.  Taken  to  Florida,  the  negroes 
were  held  also  in  bondage  by  their  more  cruel  masters — ^the 
Spaniards  and  Seminoles.  The  planters  of  these  States  organ- 
ized armed  expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  their  slaves,  and  in- 
vaded the  territory.  There  was  considerable  bloodshed,  and 
finally  the  government  sent  an  army  under  the  command  of 
General  Jackson  to  recover  the  stolen  negroes — ^and  inciden- 
tally to  teach  the  Spaniards  and  their  Indian  allies  a  much- 
needed  lesson.  After  finishing  his  task.  General  Jackson  took 
possession  of  the  country.  He  had  no  orders  to  that  effect — 
but  Jackson  cared  very  little  for  orders.  He  knew  the  needs 
of  the  country,  and  he  also  knew  President  Monroe's  ideas 
about  adjacent  foreign  territory.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
Florida,  and  indirectly  the  northwestern  country,  was  annexed 
through  the  initiative  of  "settlers^  troubles,"  and  not  through 
government  "expansion."  As  in  the  cases  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  Texas,  the  Spaniards  remained  for  a  few  years  in 
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violation  of  the  treaty,  inciting  the  Indians  against  the  Ameri- 
cans. To  their  despicable  and  treacherous  conduct  is  mainly 
attributable  the  series  of  Indian  wars  that  followed. 

Though  the  French  had  discovered  the  Mississippi,  and  es- 
tablished their  claims  to  the  country  "from  Canada  to  the 
Gulf,"  yet  the  Spaniards  also  set  up  a  claim  to  the  country  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  discovered  Florida,  and  in  conse- 
quence "claimed  everything."  The  cession  by  France  of  a 
portion  of  this  country  to  England,  in  1762,  without  clearly 
defining  the  boundaries,  and  the  subsequent  cession  from  Eng- 
land to  Spain  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  same  territory, 
also  undefined,  gave  rise  to  much  of  our  trouble  with  Spain. 
After  several  trades  between  the  Powers,  Spain  finally  claimed 
all  of  the  original  French  discovery — as  it  existed  before  its 
partition  by  France. 

Our  troubles  with  the  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  in  the  terri- 
tory acquired  from  them  may  indicate  what  is  in  store  for  us 
in  the  Philippines  and  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  discovery  of  gold 
followed  the  conquest  of  California,  and  within  a  year  100,000 
people  had  arrived,  more  than  half  that  number  being  Ameri- 
cans. Notwithstanding,  the  20,000  Spanish-Mexicans  con- 
ducted a  guerrilla  warfare  for  years.  As  in  other  sections,  they 
refused  to  learn  English  pr  to  "assimilate"  with  the  "Ameri- 
canos." They  rebelled  against  the  government,  and  their  re- 
volt would  have  been  successful  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely 
arrival  of  troops.  The  large  immigration  that  flowed  to  the 
West,  year  after  year,  enabled  us  to  hold  this  territory  without 
the  aid  of  great  armies.  But  there  will  be  no  such  immigra- 
tion to  the  Philippines,  nor  to  Puerto  Rico.  The  eight  millions 
of  hybrids  in  the  Philippine  archipelago  and  the  one  million  of 
Spanish  and  mixed  breeds  in  the  overcrowded  island  of  Puerto 
Rico  will  no  doubt  overbalance  the  immigration  that  may  flow 
to  those  islands  for  a  thousand  years.  The  Spaniards,  Mexi- 
cans, and  Indians  from  whom  we  wrested  this  country,  only 
"Assimilate"  with  us  as  their  races  become  extinct. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  the  century,  and  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war,  the  spirit  of  expansion  was  rife  in  the 
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South.  It  was  the  dream  of  Southern  statesmen  to  acquire 
Cuba  and  thus  streng^en  the  political  power  of  the  South. 
Filibustering  was  popular,  and  a  number  of  Southerners  joined 
Lopez's  ill-fated  expedition  for  the  liberation  of  Cuba.  Lopez 
made  overtures  to  Jefferson  Davis  to  command  an  expedition, 
but  the  Senator  declined  the  tempting  offer  of  a  General's 
commission  and  a  salary  of  $50,000.  General  Quitman,  of 
Natchez,  Miss.,  organized  an  expedition,  but  it  was  stopped 
at  New  Orleans. 

In  the  West  the  spirit  of  expansion  also  prevailed.  William 
Walker,  the  "gray-eyed  man  of  destiny,"  laid  down  his  edi- 
torial quill  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  led  an  expedition  into 
Sonora,  Mexico.  An  over-officious  naval  officer  arrested  him 
and  took  the  filibusters  back  to  San  Francisco,  where  they 
were  released.  Walker  then  organized  his  republic  and  set  out 
again,  but  with  little  better  success.  His  ill-fated  expedition 
to  Nicaragua  followed.  Shortly  afterward  William  Crabb,  of 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  also  laid  down  his  editorial  pen  and  led  an 
expedition  to  Sonora,  where  he  and  his  companions  were 
massacred  after  they  had  surrendered  to  an  overwhelming 
force. 

An  attempt  was  also  made  to  acquire  this  rich  mining  dis- 

« 

trict  by  colonization  on  peaceable  terms.  Ex-Senator  Wm.  M. 
Gwinn,  of  California,  had  acquired  a  "concession"  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  country,  and  the  Mexican  government  had  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  title  of  "Duke  of  Sonora."  The  war  be- 
tween the  States  ended  the  colonizing  scheme,  but  ever  since 
that  time  Americans  have  flocked  into  that  fertile  agricultural 
and  rich  mining  region — ^and  it  will  ultimately  fall  into  our 
hands,  together  with  the  adjacent  State  of  Chihuahua.  The 
harbor  at  Guaymas,  Sonora,  which  we  believed  we  had  pur- 
chased, and  lost  through  a  trick,  is  the  best  on  the  west  coast, 
excepting  that  of  San  Francisco.  These  are  the  richest  mining 
States  in  Mexico,  and  for  three  centuries  sent  about  $5,000,000 
a  year  to  Spain  as  the  "king's  fifth."  In  view  of  the  inherent 
dishonesty  of  the  Spanish  officials,  the  product  may  be  esti- 
mated at  double  the  figures  reported.     The  mines  were  not 
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exhausted — work  ceased  only  because  of  the  troublesome 
Apaches  and  Yakis.  Only  a  few  years  ago  they  were  partly 
subdued,  through  the  aid  of  United  States  troops,  when  the 
tide  of  emigration  headed  for  those  rich  fields  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  Americans  are  introducing  modem  methods  of 
mining,  but  they  are  harassed  by  Mexican  bandits  and  tyran- 
nical edicts,  virtually  confiscating  property  and  imprisoning 
the  owners.  Chihuahua  is  more  "Americanized,"  but  Sonora 
is  the  richer,  in  that  it  contains  not  only  silver  but  sulphur, 
pumice-stone,  and  salt — the  last  of  which  is  necessary  in  the 
extraction  of  silver.  In  addition,  both  States  have  a  mild, 
-equable  climate,  and  a  soil  as  fertile  as  that  of  California  and 
more  productive  of  fruits.  In  Sonora,  it  may  be  mentioned 
as  a  historical  curiosity,  is  the  wonderful  mine  of  Arrizuma, 
long  ago  abandoned.  From  this  mine  came  the  largest  piece 
of  silver  taken  from  any  mine  in  the  known  history  of  the 
world.  According  to  official  records  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  it 
weighed  2,700  pounds.  The  king  of  Spain,  not  content  with 
his  fifth,  confiscated  the  mine,  and  the  owners  deserted  it 

These  border  Mexican  States  are  inviting  fields  for  expan- 
sion, but  whether  they  will  be  "Texanized"  rests  mainly  with 
the  restless  American  pioneer,  who  is  now  found  in  every  part 
of  the  world  but  more  numerously  on  the  Mexican  border. 
These  States  could  no  doubt  have  been  purchased  from  Mexico 
for  a  fraction  of  the  millions  we  have  wasted  on  the  Philip- 
pines. Those  distant  islands  have  cost  the  government  far 
more  in  blood  and  treasure  than  did  the  acquisition  of  all  our 
other  "foreign"  possessions  combined — ^and  they  are  the  least 
valuable.  The  millions  squandered  in  this  war  would  have 
reclaimed  the  arid  lands  of  the  West  and  made  them  habitable 
for  a  population  perhaps  as  numerous  as  we  have  now — and 
the  money  expended  would  be  returned  in  development  and 
taxes.  There  are  in  California  about  25,000,000  acres  of  re- 
claimable  land — one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  State.  In  Mon- 
tana and  Arizona  only  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  occu- 
pied; and  of  the  50,000,000  acres  in  Arizona  and  the  60,000,- 
000  in  Montana,  about  three-fourths  are  reclaimable.     The 
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same  estimate  may  be  made  of  Colorado's  65,000,000,  and  of 
the  52,000,000  in  Idaho,  the  52,000,000  in  Utah,  and  the  62,- 
000,000  in  Wyoming,  with  a  decreased  estimate  for  the  70,- 
000,000  acres  in  the  almost  worthless  sage-brush  and  alkali 
State  of  Nevada. 

These  figures  of  our  unoccupied  domain  show  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  going  beyond  our  borders  for  additional  terri- 
tory. We  have  enough  to  accommodate  our  increase  of  popula- 
tion at  the  present  rate  for  at  least  a  century.  Besides,  no 
section  of  our  country  is  as  thickly  populated  as  are  the  Phil- 
ippines and  Puerto  Rico— and  perhaps  never  will  be.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Southern  States  have  immense  areas  of  unoccupied 
territory,  especially  the  Red  River  and  the  Mississippi  Valleys, 
which  in  richness  and  productivity  are  not  surpassed  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

J.  M.  SCANLAND. 

Denver,  Col. 


IRISH   NATIONAL   REUNION. 

THE  reunion  of  Irish  Nationalists  is  an  event  whose  impor- 
tance and  far-reaching  consequences  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble to  exaggerate.  The  British  Empire  is  governed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  very  essence  of  this  government  is 
the  party  system,  whereby  office  and  power  vest  in  each  of  the 
two  great  parties  in  turn  as  either  of  them  secures  a  majority  in 
the  popular  assembly. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  nominally  constitute  a  monarchy, 
but  a  monarchy  so  limited — so  tempered  by  the  growth  of  pop- 
ular institutions — that  the  government  responds  to  th€  will  of 
the  people  with  more  closeness  and  certainly  with  more  rapidity 
than  is  the  case  in  many  nations  whose  form  of  government  is 
republican.  The  British  government  depends  for  its  existence 
from  day  to  day  and  hour  to  hour  upon  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  elected  by  the  people.  Let  that  majority 
disappear  by  ever  so  small  a  margin,  on  any  matter  of  real 
moment,  and  that  instant  the  Ministry  must  resign  office,  or  in 
the  alternative  appeal  to  the  people  by  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment and  a  general  election. 

In  practise  it  has  been  found  that  power  oscillates  with  fairly 
even  regularity  from  one  party  to  the  other.  What  Lord  Salis- 
bury once  called  "the  swing  of  the  pendulum"  has  been  steady. 
Large  majorities  have  been  rare  exceptions,  and  the  party  sys- 
tem— crude  though  it  be — has  worked  well.  It  is,  however, 
open  to  one  obvious  weakness.  From  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  it  leaves  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Ministry,  and  the 
executive  government  of  the  Empire  at  the  mercy  of  any  third 
party  that  might  arise,  and,  for  some  ulterior  object  of  its  own, 
might  be  prepared,  irrespective  of  the  merits,^  to  transfer  its 
support  from  one  side  to  the  other  at  a  moment's  notice.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  danger  inherent  in  the  party  system ;  but  in  a 
homogeneous  assembly,  all  representing  one  nation,  it  might 
have  remained  a  mere  theoretical  defect  in  a  system  that  in 
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practise  worked  smoothly  and  well.  And  so  in  truth  it  did 
remain  for  more  than  half  this  century  in  Great  Britain.  It 
is  true  that  all  this  time  the  House  of  Commons  never  was  a 
homogeneous  assembly.  It  consisted  not  merely  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Scotland  and  Wales  as  well  as  England,  but  it 
contained  also  members  from  Ireland,  brought  there  against 
their  will — ^men  who  openly  professed  to  have  but  one  object 
in  view :  not  to  assist  the  Empire,  but  to  restore  the  liberty  of 
their  own  country.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  the  English  party  sys- 
tem worked  fairly  well.  For  one  thing  the  number  of  Irish 
members  who  really  represented  Irish  popular  opinion  was  very 
small.  Even  after  Catholic  emancipation  and  O'Connell's  tri- 
umphal entry,  the  franchise  was  so  restricted  that  the  popular 
voice  of  the  country  was  barely  articulate.  Besides,  the  possi- 
bility of  an  Irish  party  holding  a  balance  of  power  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  making  and  tmmaking  ministries  had 
scarcely  dawned  even  on  the  mind  of  O'Connell;  and,  so  far 
as  British  parties  were  concerned,  tlie  idea  of  such  a  state 
of  things  would  have  seemed  utterly  ridiculous.  Yet  before 
half  a  dozen  years  had  elapsed  the  idea  matured  into  a  stem 
reality. 

The  general  election  of  1835  fdade  O'Connell  master  of  the 
Parliamentary  situation.  He  returned  from  Ireland  to  the 
House  of  Commons  with  a  personal  following  of  forty-four 
members,  and  by  aid  of  their  votes  he  held  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  two  great  British  parties.  Sir  Robert  Peel  held 
the  reins  of  government,  and  the  Liberal  leaders  were  Lord 
Melbourne,  Lord  Althorp,  and  Lord  John  Russell.  O'Connell 
threw  in  the  weight  of  his  votes  with  the  Liberals,  and  for  the 
first  time  a  British  Ministry  was  overthrown  by  the  votes  of  the 
despised  Irish  representatives. 

On  the  7th  of  April  of  that  year  Lord  Melbourne's  govern- 
ment came  into  office.  It  depended  for  its  existence  from  day 
to  day  upon  the  support  of  the  Irish  party.  O'Connell's  action 
in  forming  an  "alliance"  with  the  Liberal  party — known  to  his- 
tory as  the  Litchfield  House  compact — has  been  the  subject  of 
heated   controversy   ever   since.     To  many   Irishmen   it   has 
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always  seemed  the  greatest  error  of  his  life  that,  having  ob- 
tained possession  of  this  great  weapon  and  having  used  it  for 
the  first  time  with  effect,  he  should  have  sheathed  it  in  an  "alli- 
ance" that  practically  suspended  the  progress  of  the  National 
movement  for  five  years. 

These,  however,  are  topics  outside  the  scope  of  this  article. 
I  refer  to  the  election  of  1835  merely  to  mark  the  birth  of  that 
policy  of  Independent  opposition  which  from  that  day  has  been 
the  most  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  Ireland,  and  a  re- 
turn to  which  recently  has  raised  the  drooping  hopes  of  the 
Irish  race  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Every  day  that  has 
passed  since  this  spectacle  of  a  body  of  despised  Irishmen  over- 
throwing a  British  government  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1835  has  increased  the  power  of  Ireland.  O'Connell  had  forty- 
four  members,  a  very  large  proportion  of  whom  were  Irish 
Nationalists  only  in  name.  To-day  Ireland  can,  with  union, 
command  eighty-six  members,  bound  together  by  solemn 
pledges  not  to  take  office  or  emoluments  from  the  government 
for  themselves  or  their  friends,  and  to  remain  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  all  British  parties,  ready  to  support  or  to  destroy 
any  British  government — ^as  the  interests  of  Ireland  may 
demand. 

At  the  present  moment  the  British  government  possesses  in 
the  House  of  Commons  a  majority  of  150  avowedly  hostile  to 
Ireland.  In  face  of  that  formidable  force,  which  has  existed 
since  1895,  Ireland's  representatives  have  been  split  up  into  sev- 
eral warring  sections.  Yet  even  under  these  conditions  Ireland 
was  strong  enough  to  wring  from  Parliament  a  system  of  local 
or  county  and  municipal  government  based  upon  popular  suf- 
frage, which  a  decade  ago  seemed  at  least  as  difficult  of 
achievement  as  Home  Rule  itself.  Ireland  now  has  reunited. 
The  life  of  the  present  Parliament  is  dying  out.  The  reign  of 
the  majority  of  150  is  drawing  to  a  close.  In  a  little  over 
twelve  months  from  now  a  general  election  must  take  place, 
and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  return  of  any  government  to 
power  with  a  majority  even  approximating  150  is  an  im- 
possibility. 
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At  present  Great  Britain  is  delirious  with  war  fever.  She 
is  in  no  humor  to  count  the  loss  or  to  apportion  the  responsi- 
bility, but  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  delirium 
will  subside  and  reason  will  return.  The  tens  of  thousands  of 
valuable  lives  lost,  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  treasure  squan- 
dered, the  costly  and  dangerous  problems  opened  up  in  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Dutch  and  British  races  in  South  Africa,  the  reck- 
less and  unscrupulous  diplomacy  that  led  directly  and  inevi- 
tably to  this  iniquitous  war — ^all  these  things  must  lead  to  a 
reaction  against  the  present  government.  It  may  be  said  that 
it  is  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  future;  but  if  it  be  even  per- 
missible to  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past,  it  is  safe  to  predict 
a  day  of  heavy  reckoning  for  the  present  government.  What 
seems  as  certain  as  anything  in  politics  can  ever  be  is  that  the 
next  Administration  will  depend  for  its  existence  upon  a  com- 
paratively small  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Then 
Ireland's  party  of  eighty-six  men  will  once  again  be  the  most 
powerful  influence  in  the  Empire. 

The  reconciliation  of  Irish  sections  did  not  come  an  hour  too 
soon.  Between  now  and  the  date  of  the  general  election  they 
must  devote  themselves  to  building  up  their  strength  again. 
The  Irish  people  at  home  have  to  reconstruct  a  great  popular 
organization  to  replace  the  Land  League  and  the  National 
League  of  Pamell.  They  have  to  restore  the  confidence  of 
their  countr)mien  in  America  in  their  honesty  and  their  power 
for  good.  They  have  to  increase  and  to  strengthen  the  ranks 
of  their  Parliamentary  party — diminished  by  the  loss  of  seats 
owing  to  internal  discord  and  demoralized  by  what  was  really 
a  ten-years  civil  war.  They  have  begun  this  work.  The  union 
that  has  been  effected  is  genuine.  To  have  patched  up  a  peace 
two,  three,  or  four  years  ago  would  have  been  useless.  The 
operation  of  inevitable  causes  during  these  years  has  gradually 
but  thoroughly  removed  the  real  obstacles  to  reunion.  The 
Liberal  Alliance,  which  was  the  great  bone  of  contention,  crum- 
bled away  of  its  own  accord  and  has  disappeared.  Time 
has  assuaged  those  personal  animosities  which  grew  out  of  the 
most  terrible  crisis  that  ever  tried  men's  souls.     Some  scars  re- 
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main ;  but  time  has  softened  all  bitterness,  and  I  feel  convinced 
that  the  chapter  of  the  last  ten  years  may  be  r^^ded  as  finally 
closed. 

To  make  the  Irish  party  of  the  near  future  as  powerful  a 
weapon  as  it  was  in  Pamell's  time  may  seem  too  much  to  ex- 
pect. For  that  purpose  we  would  require  another  Pamell — 
and  such  men  come  but  once  or  twic€  in  a  century.  His  prin- 
ciples, however,  and  his  policy  remain,  and,  animating  a  united 
body  of  eighty-six  men  in  the  House  of  Commons,  must  pre- 
vail sooner  or  later. 

Some  surprise  has  been  expressed  that  the  reunited  party  did 
not  raise  the  question  of  Home  Rule  by  a  direct  motion  at  the 
recent  opening  of  Parliament.  In  this  I  believe  they  were  wise. 
They  preferred  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  With  a  majority  of  150  against  them  they  had  nothing 
to  gain  by  putting  the  question  of  Home  Rule  to  the  test  of  a 
division.  What  they  did  was  in  the  most  unmistakable  man- 
ner to  teach  Britons  the  lesson  that  so  long  as  Ireland  is  de- 
prived of  self-government  she  must  be  reckoned  with  as  an 
enemy  at  all  times  of  stress  and  danger  for  the  Empire. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  Parliament  I  do  not  look  for 
any  very  startling  results  from  reunion  in  the  shape  of  legisla- 
tive reforms  for  Ireland.  What  I  hope  for  is  that  the  period 
between  now  and  the  general  election  of  next  year  may  be  used 
to  consolidate  and  reorganize  our  forces  in  Ireland,  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  America;  and  that  we  may  be  strong  enough  and 
disciplined  enough  to  seize  the  opportunity  certain  to  arise  in 
the  next  House  of  Commons  to  wring  reforms  and  possibly 
national  self-government  itself  from  the  weakness  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  British  parties.  To  aid  us  in  our  efforts  we  look 
not  merely  for  the  active  aid  of  our  fellow-countrymen  across 
the  Atlantic,  but  for  the  incalculable  strength  that  springs  from 
the  moral  support  of  the  public  opinion  of  America. 

John  E.  Redmond. 

London,  England. 


THE  EASTERN   QUESTION. 

A  CHANGE  in  ideas,  moral  and  political,  if  general,  may 
scarcely  be  felt  and  frequently  is  unnoticed  except  by 
the  more  careful  observer ;  but  if  the  change,  instead  of  being 
general,  is  sectional,  a  clash  is  reasonably  sure  to  result.  Had 
the  change  of  attitude  toward  slavery  been  common  to  North 
and  South,  we  would  have  been  spared  the  desolating  drama 
of  civil  war.  It  is  this  same  lack  of  harmony  between  the  revo- 
lutionized political  and  moral  ideas  of  the  West  and  the  ultra- 
conservatism  of  the  East  which  has  given  rise  to  the  trouble- 
some problem  denominated  "the  Eastern  question."  In  other 
words,  the  question  is  one  of  dynamics  and  statics. 

The  term  "Eastern  question"  is  used  in  two  senses;  in  the 
narrow  sense  it  applies  to  Turkey,  while  in  the  broader  sense 
it  includes  Asia.  In  the  former  it  has  been  an  open  diplomatic 
question  during  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  is 
as  yet  by  no  means  settled;  nor  is  it  at  all  easy  of  settlement. 
The  difficulty  inherent  in  all  race  problems  is  here  rendered 
doubly  perplexing  by  the  conflicting  national  interests. 

Beginning  with  the  treaty  of  Kutchuk  Kainardji,  in  1774, 
and  running  through  the  treaties  of  Jassy,  Bucharest,  Acker- 
man,  Adrianople,  Unkiar  Skelessi,  and  San  Stefano,  the  solu- 
tion that  Russia  had  to  offer  for  this  problem  has  been  suffi- 
ciently clear.  But  this  solution  by  absorption,  though  simple 
enough,  did  not  appeal  to  the  other  Powers  as  being  the  best 
one  possible,  for  the  reason  that  such  settlement  could  not  be 
made  to  harmonize  with  the  political  arithmetic  of  their  own 
interests.  This  conviction  easily  outweighed,  in  the  balance 
of  their  judgment,  any  evidences  that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to 
the  population  of  the  countries  under  Turkish  rule.  The  most 
emphasized  objection  came  from  English  statesmen,  who  saw 
clearly  that  the  control  of  the  Bosphorus  by  Russia  would 
seriously  threaten  the  line  of  naval  communication  between 
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their  own  country  and  India.  The  possession  of  Gibraltar, 
Maha,  and  Cyprus  would  lose  much  of  its  meaning  provided 
the  Black  Sea  were  converted  into  a  Russian  lake  and  became, 
as  it  undoubtedly  would,  a  naval  arsenal  whose  fleets  could 
sally  forth  and  sweep  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  safe  retreat 
near  at  hand.  The  virtual  possession  of  Egypt  and  the  Suez 
Canal  makes  it  reasonably  sure  that  England  will  not  peace- 
ably consent  to  Russia's  gaining  so  immense  an  advantage. 
Any  move  that  threatens  England^s  communication  with  India 
or  her  supremacy  on  the  sea  touches  her  at  points  where  the 
nerves  are  especially  sensitive  and  near  the  surface. 

But  Russia  and  England  are  not  the  only  nations  concerned 
in  the  division,  or  absorption  without  division,  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  Austria  has  for  some  time  taken  a  lively  interest  in 
seeing  that,  if  Turkey  is  to  be  blotted  from  the  map  of  Europe, 
such  an  obliteration  should  result  in  a  liberal  extension  of  the 
Austrian  borders.  And  with  reference  to  Austria  there  is  the 
additional  reason  that  she  does  not  wish  to  have  a  too  powerful 
neighbor  to  the  south  as  well  as  to  the  east  of  her:  this  would 
threaten  the  Austrian  Empire  seriously,  particularly  as  she 
has  a  considerable  Slavic  element  in  her  population.  The 
German  interests  are  not  nearly  so  immediate  as  those  of 
Austria;  yet  Germany  does  not  take  kindly  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  her  eastern  neighbor,  as  was  evident  in  1878  and  in 
her  secret  treaty  of  alliance  with  Austria  in  1879,  niade  pub- 
lic in  1888.  France  has  little  direct  interest,  except  as  she  is  a 
naval  power  on  the  Mediterranean  and  cannot  look  with  favor 
upon  an  arrangement  that  will  give  to  Russia  the  supremacy 
of  that  sea,  or  at  least  make  her  a  powerful  rival  therefor. 

While  the  above  conflict  of  interests  makes  the  solution  of 
the  Turkish  question  a  very  difficult  one,  yet  it  does  not  at  all 
render  a  solution  of  it  less  desirable.  That  there  is  imperative 
need  of  some  solution  cannot  for  a  moment  be  denied.  Turk- 
ish rule  is  an  anachronism  in  Europe.  It  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  Western  ideas  of  government.  The  Turk  is  utterly 
out  of  joint  with  the  existing  religious,  moral,  jural,  political, 
and  educational  ideas  of  civilization.     He  is  not  only  unpro- 
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gressive,  but  also  untruthful,  dishonest,  cruel,  and  tyrannical 
to  the  extent  that  his  rule  is  barely  tolerable.  Given  these  con- 
ditions, we  have  an  open  question;  and  what  solution  can  be 
made  to  harmonize  with  conflicting  national  interests  and  the 
common  sense  of  an  enlightened  world  is  indeed  diflScult  to 
premise.  Perchance  some  non-national  power  may  be  put  in 
authority  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Powers,  or  some  minor 
State,  such  as  Servia,  Bulgaria,  or  Greece,  may  develop  suflS- 
cient  skill  in  self-government  to  warrant  her  being  put  in  con- 
trol ;  but  the  outlook  is  not  at  present  promising.  It  is  not  out- 
side the  realm  of  possibilities  that  alliances  may  be  formed 
that  will  enable  one  of  the  great  Powers  to  seize  and  govern 
Turkey;  but  this  at  best  is  but  a  remote  contingency. 

In  the  suggested  solutions  I  have  disregarded  the  right  of 
Turkey  to  govern  herself;  for,  while  I  am  aware  that  it  is  a 
principle  of  international  law  that  sovereign  States  of  which 
Turkey  has  been  nominally  one  since  1856  have  a  right  to 
govern  themselves,  and  that  except  in  rare  cases  no  other  nation 
has  a  right  to  interfere,  yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
Turkey  has  any  right  to  continue  in  the  possession  of  a  trust 
that  she  has  abused  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shock  the  common 
sense  of  humanity.  She  simply  holds  on  by  sufferance  until 
a  more  worthy  trustee  can  be  agreed  upon.  Her  rule  is  at 
once  a  relic  of  medievalism  and  a  prophecy  of  perdition. 

So  much  for  the  "Eastern  question"  in  its  narrower  sense. 
We  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  problem  in  its  broader 
and  more  interesting  sense — more  interesting  to  Americans 
at  least,  in  that  we  have  now  become  a  factor  in  its  solution. 
Up  to  May  ist,  1898,  we  were  politically  as  free  from  the 
necessity  of  taking  part  in  the  "Far  Eastern  question"  as  in  that 
of  Turkey;  but  suddenly,  unintentionally,  and  in  an  exceed- 
ingly theatrical  way,  our  relations  were  changed.  Nor  was 
this  change  without  far-reaching  consequences :  we  were  from 
that  time  forward  a  world  power,  and  the  settlement  of  world 
questions  is  no  longer  foreign  to  us.  The  destiny  of  Asia  is 
now  a  part  of  our  concern — we  are  a  factor  in  it. 

Briefly  stated,  the  question  of  the  "Far  East"  is  no  less  than 
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the  political  and  social  reconstruction  of  Asia.  Considerable 
progress  has  been  made  toward  the  solution  of  this  question, 
but  much  remains  to  be  done.  England  has  indeed  made  the 
world  at  large  as  well  as  the  Hindu  her  debtor  by  her  work  in 
India.  The  government  of  the  Mogul  had  broken  down  com- 
pletely :  it  could  furnish  adequate  protection  neither  to  life  nor 
to  trade.  That  there  was  need  of  a  radical  reorganization  and 
revivification  cannot  be  questioned  seriously.  The  motive  that 
prompted  England  to  undertake  this  work  may  have  been  mer- 
cenary and  selfish;  but  philanthropy  is  a  secondary,  if  not  an 
infinitesimal,  force  in  determining  international  action.  The 
results  of  English  rule  in  India  are  a  practical  justification  for 
its  assumption  and  continuance.  The  motives  of  a  trustee 
should  not  be  argued  as  a  reason  for  his  ouster  while  he  per- 
forms well  the  duties  of  his  trust. 

Russia  has  done  much  needed  work  in  Siberia;  and  while 
her  rule  is  arbitrary,  and  appears  to  an  American  as  harsh 
and  despotic  in  the  extreme,  yet  it  is  possible  that  it  accords 
best  with  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  will  become  more 
liberal  as  circumstances  permit  and  a  higher  civilization  de- 
mands. Viewed  from  the  material  side,  there  has  undoubtedly 
been  great  advance  in  Siberia  under  Russian  rule,  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  this  material  improvement  is 
but  preliminary  to  political  and  social  betterment.  Economic 
improvement  is  generally  the  first  stage  in  the  evolution  of  a 
higher  social  and  civic  life. 

Diplomatically,  the  question  of  India  and  Siberia  is  no 
longer  an  open  one.  Persia  and  China  are  the  great  topics 
for  diplomatic  speculation  at  present.  The  control  of  Persia 
is  important,  more  because  of  her  strategic  position  than  for 
her  natural  resources,  which,  however,  are  far  from  insig- 
nificant. Were  Russia  to  get  control  of  Persia,  the  British 
power  in  India  would  be  seriously  threatened ;  hence,  any  move 
by  Russia  in  that  direction  is  very  likely  to  lead  to  a  collision 
with  Great  Britain.  Germany  has  at  present  great  influence 
in  the  Persian  Empire,  and  may  be  able  to  push  her  claim  to 
the  extent  of  gaining  the  practical  control  of  Persia.    This,  of 
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generate  people — they  have  simply  become  torpid  by  centuries 
of  ultra-conservatism. 

Whichever  solution  of  this  problem  is  found  to  be  necessary, 
the  United  States  cannot  remain  an  idle  spectator.  Our  com- 
mercial future  in  China,  which  is  more  promising  than  that  of 
any  other  nation,  is  far  too  bright  to  permit  such  a  course.  We 
at  present  occupy  a  vantage-ground,  and  it  would  be  sheer 
folly  to  frivol  away  our  opportunities. 

Edwin  Maxey. 

Aurora,  III. 


SYSTEM   AND   APPLICATION   OF   INTER- 
NATIONAL  LAW. 

A  CERTAIN  school  of  thinkers  contends  that  international 
law  is  not  really  law,  but  merely  a  system  of  morals,  be- 
cause there  is  no  common  ruler  among  nations  by  whom  its  de- 
crees can  be  enforced.  This  controversy  arises  not  so  much  from 
different  views  of  international  law  as  from  definitions  of  law 
itself.  The  minds  of  most  English  and  American  lawyers  are 
so  strongly  impregnated  with  the  influence  of  Blackstone  that 
it  seems  impossible  to  wean  them  even  from  his  errors.  All 
his  definitions  are  grounded  upon  the  principle  that  law  is  a 
"rule  of  action  prescribed  by  some  superior,  and  which  the 
inferior  is  bound  to  obey."  If  we  accept  this  definition  we 
must  admit  that  international  law  is  merely  a  code  of  morals, 
because  all  nations  must  be  regarded  as  equal,  and  one  cannot 
be  the  superior  of  the  other.  But  Hooker's  simpler  definition  of 
law,  as  merely  "a  rule  of  action,"  includes  international  law 
within  its  terms.  Without  discussing  the  relative  merits  and 
demerits  of  these  two  definitions,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper 
I  shall  discard  Blackstone's  and,  accepting  that  of  Hooker, 
endeavor  to  show  that  for  all  practical  utility  the  interna- 
tional code  is  really  law. 

International  law  is  little  more  than  public  opinion  exem- 
plified in  custom.  It  is  a  living  organism,  following  the  foot- 
steps of  civilization  and  feeling  its  forward  and  backward 
movements,  with  as  much  humanity  and  enlightenment  as  is 
then  current  among  mankind.  In  this  light,  it  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  ordinary  law.  The  common  law  of  England  and 
America  was  at  one  time  nothing  more  than  public  opinion. 
Our  present  laws  are  based  upon  immemorial  custom,  or,  in 
the  legal  jargon  of  the  books,  upon  the  usage  for  a  "time 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary." 
Now,  in  the  early  history  of  England  there  must  have  been 
a  period  when  a  certain  custom  was  established  throughout 
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the  realm  but  had  not  yet  been  recognized  and  enforced  by  the 
courts,  perhaps  indeed  because  there  were  no  courts  in  exist- 
ence. Take,  for  instance,  the  law  that  the  owner  of  land  can 
expel  a  trespasser  from  his  premises  with  as  much  force  as 
is  necessary.  From  the  very  nature  of  private  property  it  is 
evident  that  this  rule  must  have  been  in  force  long  before  any 
tribunals  of  justice  were  established,  and  that  when  the  courts 
subsequently  confirmed  the  rule  they  merely  recognized  an 
already  existing  law.  It  is,  therefore,  manifestly  fair  to  say 
that  this  right  of  expelling  a  trespasser  was  a  law  before  the 
establishment  of  any  tribunal  to  enforce  it,  and  that  such  en- 
forcement was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  individual; 
that  is,  law  was  public  opinion  exemplified  in  custom.  Inter- 
national law  occupied  exactly  the  same  position.  It  is  a  col- 
lection of  customs  current  throughout  the  realms  of  civilized 
nations,  without  tribunals  for  its  enforcement,  but  depending 
upon  the  individual  State  to  vindicate  its  rights.  The  fact 
that  international  law  has  no  supreme  legislature  or  judiciary 
by  which  its  precepts  can  be  definitely  laid  down  and  ex- 
pounded may  seem  to  many  a  serious  defect.  But  this  very 
freedom  from  legislative  and  judicial  interference  is  not  with- 
out advantage,  because  public  opinion  is  allowed  perfect  free- 
dom and  development  along  the  lines  of  humanity  and  morality, 
and  the  "living  tissues  of  the  law  are  not  liable  to  become 
ossified"  from  the  blight  of  bigoted  conservatism.  But,  you 
may  say,  a  law  admittedly  without  punishments  or  means  of 
enforcing  them  can  have  little  practical  eflFect,  for  a  powerful 
State  can  violate  the  rights  of  a  weak  one  without  fear  of 
chastisement.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  such  a  transgressor 
will  be  held  in  general  disrepute  and  be  without  friends  among 
the  society  of  nations,  just  as  an  oflFender  against  the  rules  of 
good  breeding  or  kind  feeling  is  disliked  and  avoided  in  human 
society,  and  that  when  such  nation  or  individual  is  in  need  of 
succor  there  will  be  none  to  aid  him.  But  to  the  man  who 
believes  in  a  moral  law,  who  believes  that  its  violation  is  just 
as  sure  to  bring  retribution  as  the  violation  of  a  physical  one, 
there  is  a  still  stronger  answer,  best  given  from  the  lips  of 
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Daniel  Webster,  in  his  speech  on  the  Greek  Revolution  just 
after  the  French  armies  at  the  instance  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
had  overturned  the  constitutional  government  of  Spain : 

"This  reasoning  mistakes  the  age.  The  time  has  been,  in- 
deed, when  fleets  and  armies  and  subsidies  were  the  principal 
reliances  even  in  the  best  cause.  But,  happily  for  mankind, 
a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  this  respect.  Moral  causes 
come  into  consideration,  in  proportion  as  the  progress  of 
knowledge  is  advanced,  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilized 
world  is  rapidly  gaining  an  ascendency  over  mere  brutal  force. 
It  is  already  able  to  oppose  the  most  formidable  obstruction 
to  the  progress  of  injustice  and  oppression;  and  as  it  grows 
more  intelligent  and  more  intense,  it  will  be  more  and  more 
formidable.  It  may  be  silenced  by  military  power,  but  it  can- 
not be  conquered.  It  is  elastic,  irrepressible,  and  invulnerable 
to  the  weapons  of  ordinary  warfare.  .  .  .  Until  this  be 
propitiated  or  satisfied,  it  is  vain  to  talk  either  of  triumphs  or 
repose.  No  matter  what  fields  are  desolated,  what  fortresses 
surrendered,  what  armies  subdued,  or  what  provinces  overrun. 
In  the  history  of  the  year  that  has  passed,  and  in  the  instance 
of  unhappy  Spain,  we  have  seen  the  vanity  of  all  triumphs  in  a 
cause  which  violates  the  general  sense  of  justice  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  is  nothing  that  the  troops  of  France  have  passed 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  Cadiz ;  it  is  nothing  that  an  unhappy  and 
prostrate  nation  has  fallen  before  them ;  it  is  nothing  that  ar- 
rests and  confiscation  and  execution  sweep  away  the  little  rem- 
nant of  national  existence.  There  is  an  enemy  that  still  exists 
to  check  the  glory  of  these  triumphs.  It  follows  the  conqueror 
back  to  the  very  scene  of  his  ovations;  it  calls  upon  him  to 
take  notice  that  Europe,  though  silent,  is  yet  indignant;  it 
shows  him  that  the  scepter  of  his  victory  is  a  barren  scepter; 
that  it  shall  confer  neither  joy  nor  honor,  but  shall  molder  to 
dry  ashes  in  his  grasp.  In  the  midst  of  his  exultation,  it  pierces 
his  ear  with  the  cry  of  injured  justice;  it  denounces  against 
him  the  indignation  of  an  enlightened  and  civilized  age;  it 
turns  to  bitterness  the  cup  of  his  rejoicing,  and  wounds  him 
with  a  sting  which  belongs  to  the  consciousness  of  having  out- 
raged the  opinion  of  mankind." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  remember  that  Webster's  prophetic 
vision  was  realized,  and  that  the  scepter  of  the  Bourbons  soon 
moldered  to  dry  ashes  in  their  grasp.    Within  seven  years  pub- 
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lie  opinion  in  France  drove  the  country  into  revolution  and 
expelled  the  House  of  Bourbon  forever  from  the  throne. 

Writers  upon  international  law  are  divided  by  their  methods 
of  treatment  into  two  schools — ^the  Continental  and  the  English 
— essentially  diflferent  on  account  of  the  diverse  systems  of 
law  and  of  legal  thinking  current  in  the  two  realms.  They 
often  reach  similar  conclusions,  but  generally  by  dissimilar 
lines  of  reasoning.  The  Continentals  base  their  system  upon 
a  supposed  jus  naturce,  or  law  of  Nature,  and  maintain  that 
there  are  certain  elementary  principles  of  justice  that  cannot  be 
denied,  and  that  are  obligatory  upon  both  individuals  and 
States.  This  natural  law,  they  assert,  is  the  dictate  of  right 
reason,  by  which  an  act  judged  by  the  rational  nature  of  man 
is  morally  right  or  morally  wrong,  and  consequently  is  either 
commanded  or  forbidden  by  God,  the  Author  of  Nature.  This 
natural  law  is  proved  either  by  abstract  reasoning  or  by  finding 
certain  rules  accepted  as  law  by  civilized  nations  of  all  ages. 
They  distinguish  between  this  natural  or  necessary  law  and 
the  voluntary  or  positive  law  of  nations.  Both  are  established 
by  Nature — the  necessary  as  a  sacred  law,  which  nations  are 
to  follow  in  all  their  actions,  and  the  voluntary  as  a  rule  that 
common  welfare  obliges  them  to  admit  in  their  mutual  inter- 
course. In  other  words,  as  one  of  them  explains,  sovereigns 
should  regulate  their  behavior  by  the  necessary  law,  but  can 
only  expect  from  others  a  recognition  of  the  voluntary  law. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  system  are  very  palpable.  There 
is  nothing  clear  and  definite  about  it,  for  we  are  forever  grop- 
ing among  the  clouds  in  the  realms  of  abstraction  and  vis- 
ionary philosophy.  The  law  of  Nature  is  a  very  beautiful  con- 
ception, but  the  difficulty  is  that  it  is  created  not  so  much  by 
the  Author  of  Nature  as  by  the  author  of  the  book;  for  each 
writer  constructs  a  diflferent  body  of  law,  which  he  thinks  is 
the  only  true  one.  To  illustrate  this  constant  disagreement, 
Grotius,  one  of  the  soundest  as  well  as  the  most  humane  of  the 
Continental  school,  after  showing  that  the  law  of  nations  per- 
mits many  things  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Nature,  admits  that 
natural  law  allows  the  use  of  poisoned  arms  in  war  though 
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the  law  of  nations  prohibits  it.  A  later  writer  (Vattel)  says 
that  such  decision  shocks  him,  and  that,  "happily  for  the  human 
race,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  the  contrary;"  upon  which  he 
proceeds  to  demonstrate  his  proposition  by  the  statement  that 
it  is  "with  reason  and  agreeable  to  their  duty  [that  is,  by  the 
law  of  Nature]  that  civilized  nations  have  classed  among  the 
laws  of  war  the  maxim  that  prohibits  the  poisoning  of  arms." 
In  other  words,  one  asserts  that,  if  it  be  lawful  to  put  a  man  to 
death,  natural  law  sees  no  difference  whether  we  kill  him 
by  steel  or  by  poison;  the  other,  that  natural  law  absolutely 
forbids  the  use  of  poison. 

The  English  school,  on  the  other  hand,  pay  no  attention  to 
the  law  of  Nature  or  to  international  right;  they  do  not  recog- 
nize what  ought  to  be,  but  only  what  is.  They  say  that  by 
their  actions,  their  official  utterances,  the  decisions  of  their 
courts,  nations  have  acknowledged  certain  rules  as  binding  upon 
themselves  in  international  relations,  and  that  when  the  body 
of  civilized  States  all  admit  a  particular  rule  it  thereby  becomes 
a  part  of  international  law.  When  the  Continentals  accuse 
them  of  being  narrow  and  unjust,  of  opposing  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice  and  morality,  merely  because  the  laws  and 
decisions  of  the  past  may  not  yet  have  embodied  them,  the 
English  reply  that  if  a  certain  custom  has  not  yet  been  recog- 
nized by  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  it  is  ridiculous  to 
contend  that  it  is  part  of  an  international  code.  To  illustrate 
this  point,  the  Continentals  contended  for  a  long  time  for  the 
rule  of  "free  ships,  free  goods;"  that  is,  that  a  belligerent 
could  not  seize  the  goods  of  an  enemy  on  board  a  neutral  ves- 
sel, because,  said  they,  such  action  was  contrary  to  the  law  of 
Nature.  England  always  opposed  this  rule,  and  the  other 
European  nations  admitted  or  denied  it  according  as  their  in- 
terest dictated.  While  such  fluctuations  continued,  the  English 
school  denied  that  there  was  any  rule  upon  the  subject.  But 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856  England  and  the  other  nations 
all  agreed  to  the  doctrine,  and  the  United  States,  though  re- 
fusing her  assent  to  the  treaty  for  other  reasons,  has  always 
acled  consistently  with  the  rule.     English  writers,  therefore. 
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now  say  that  the  principle  of  "free  ships,  free  goods,"  through 
being  adhered  to  by  all  civilized  States,  has  become  a  part  of 
international  law. 

The  great  fault  of  the  English  system  is  that  it  is  not  as 
logical  as  the  Continental,  for,  being  a  matter  of  slow  growth, 
it  is  ill  adapted  to  change  of  any  kind,  so  that  a  bad  law,  if 
once  established,  is  liable  to  continue  indefinitely.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Continentals  also  open  themselves  to  the  criticism 
of  proclaiming  principles  of  injustice  and  immorality.  For 
instance,  when  one  of  them  (Vattel)  maintains  that  all  treaties 
contrary  to  what  the  natural  law  of  nations  prescribes  are  un- 
lawful we  can  see  how  dangerous  an  opening  is  created  for  a 
sovereign  to  declare  that  a  distasteful  treaty,  no  matter  how 
solemnly  ordained,  is  absolutely  void  and  not  binding  upon 
him.  Moreover,  the  English  system,  by  referring  to  a  clear, 
definite,  and  undisputed  body  of  rules,  helps  to  correct  what 
we  have  already  seen  was  one  of  the  worst  defects  of  inter- 
national law — its  indefiniteness.  For  all  practical  purposes  the 
ethics  of  the  English  school  are  as  sound  as  those  of  the  Con- 
tinental, for  there  are  few  actually  bad  laws  in  the  English 
system.  England  and  the  Continental  governments  are  alike 
accustomed  to  act  as  their  self-interests  dictate;  the  only  dif- 
ference is  that  the  English  always  hold  themselves  bound  by 
any  rules  of  international  law  that  they  have  definitely  ac- 
knowledged, while  the  Continentals,  owing  to  the  practical 
laxity  of  their  system,  have  always  a  loophole  for  escape  by 
alleging  that  their  acknowledgment  was  against  the  law  of 
Nature. 

The  American  school  of  international  law  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  English,  though  the  teaching  of  Continental  jurists 
has  had  much  greater  eflfect  here  than  in  England,  and  in  con- 
sequence our  system  is  more  imbued  with  international  mor- 
ality. It  is  less  stiff  and  unyielding  than  the  English,  and  more 
capable  of  changing  to  suit  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age, 
though  at  the  same  time  free  from  the  abstraction  and  uncer- 
tainty of  the  Continentals.  The  American  standpoint  is  that 
the  law  of  nations  is  a  system  composed  of  various  ingredients 
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consisting  first  of  fundamental  principles  of  right  and  justice, 
and  secondly  of  a  collection  of  usages,  customs,  and  opinions 
— the  growth  of  civilization  and  commerce.  "The  most  useful 
and  practical  part"  is  the  second  division,  being  positive  law, 
"founded  on  usage,  consent,  and  agreement."  In  the  absence 
of  such  positive  law,  however,  "the  intercourse  and  conduct 
of  nations,"  says  Kent,  "are  to  be  governed  by  principles  fairly 
to  be  deduced  from  the  rights  and  duties  of  nations  and  the 
nature  of  moral  obligation."  Thus  American  law  adopts  the 
English  system,  except  that  where  no  international  rules  exist, 
reason  and  equity  (or  the  law  of  Nature,  if  you  so  wish  to  call 
it)  are  allowed  full  sway.  The  English  system,  especially  as 
thus  modified  by  the  American,  certainly  seems  sounder  and 
more  practical  than  the  Continental. 

The  history  of  international  law  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods:*  First,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Roman  Empire;  second,  from  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
Reformation;  and  third,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present. 
Each  of  these  periods  has  a  characteristic  principle.  The 
underlying  one  of  the  first  period,  covered  roughly  speaking 
by  Greek  civilization,  was  that  nations  of  the  same  race  owed 
duties  to  each  other ;  so  that  what  little  international  law  there 
was  depended  entirely  upon  the  tie  of  kinship,  actual  or  ficti- 
tious. Greek  tradition  and  history  are  both  filled  with  this 
spirit.  It  is  found  everywhere  in  the  Homeric  poems;  indeed, 
the  whole  cause  of  the  expedition  against  Troy  was  that  the 
robbery  of  Menelaus  was  an  injury  to  one  of  their  kin,  which 
must  be  redressed  and  revenged  by  the  whole  Greek  race. 
With  such  crude  ideas  of  international  morality,  the  ancient 
customs  and  laws  for  intercourse  with  others  were  naturally 
imperfect  and  barbarous.  In  the  golden  age  of  Greek  civiliza- 
tion, at  the  zenith  of  its  power  and  glory,  piracy  was  regarded 
as  an  honorable  profession,  and  the  fleets  of  Athens  were 
accustomed  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  her  neighbors  with 
as  little  compunction  as  Captain  Kidd  or  Blackbeard.     The 

♦Lawrence's    "International   Law,"    to  which  work  I  ^m  indebted 
for  much  of  the  historical  matter  that  follows. 
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Greeks  waged  war  with  pitiless  cruelty,  believing  that  their 
enemies  had  no  rights  at  all  and  that  selling  prisoners  into 
perpetual  slavery  was  really  an  act  of  mercy,  for  otherwise 
men,  women,  and  children  could  all  lawfully  be  put  to  the 
sword.  It  is  true  that  the  Greeks  frequently  gave  quarter,  but 
this  was  merely  an  act  of  grace,  done  probably  not  from  feel- 
ings of  mercy  but  from  need  of  slaves.  The  sack  of  Troy  is 
a  fair  example  of  what  was  constantly  taking  place  in  Greek 
warfare.  If  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  most  cultivated  people 
of  antiquity,  what  must  have  been  that  of  those  lower  in  the 
scale  of  civilization  I  It  may  be  said  that  the  Greeks  were 
exponents  of  intellectual  more  than  of  moral  enlightenment, 
and  that  our  ethical  and  religious  ideals  are  principally  He- 
braic. In  vain  do  we  search  the  history  of  the  Jews  for  the 
first  glimmer  of  awakening  morality.  The  motto  of  their  in- 
ternational dealings  may  be  aptly  described  as  "Spoil  the 
Egyptians!"  and  the  account  in  Deuteronomy  of  the  battle 
with  Sihon,  king  of  Heshbon,  is  characteristic  of  how  the 
Israelites  generally  treated  their  enemies:  "We  smote  him, 
and  his  sons,  and  all  his  people.  And  we  took  all  his  cities 
at  that  time,  and  utterly  destroyed  the  men,  and  the  women, 
and  the  little  ones  of  every  city ;  we  left  none  to  remain.  Only 
the  cattle  we  took  for  a  prey  unto  ourselves,  and  the  spoils  of 
the  cities."  The  Old  Testament  is  filled  with  such  incidents, 
and  King  David  in  prophesying  the  destruction  of  Babylon 
merely  expresses  the  usage  of  the  times  when  he  says,  "Happy 
shall  he  be  that  taketh  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against 
the  stones."  There  were,  however,  the  rudiments  of  interna- 
tional law  among  the  Greeks.  They  allowed  the  ransom  of 
prisoners,  respected  truces  (especially  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead),  and  permitted  the  right  of  sanctuary  in  temples.  They 
had  resident  ambassadors  and  heralds,  both  of  whose  persons 
were  sacred,  and  they  made  formal  declarations  of  war  through 
these  officials.  Finally,  the  Amphictyonic  League  was  a 
method  of  preserving  the  balance  of  power  among  Grecian 
States. 
The  second  period,  from  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Reforma- 
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tion,  had  for  its  underlying  principle  the  idea  of  a  common 
superior,  whose  commands  upon  international  law  were  su- 
preme. The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Roman  power 
shows  evidence  of  more  international  morality  among  the 
Romans  than  among  the  Greeks,  though  their  rules  pertained 
principally  to  the  so-called  fetial  law,  relating  to  declarations 
of  war  and  treaties.  "Yet,"  in  the  words  of  Kent,  "with  what 
little  attention  they  were  accustomed  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
justice  and  humanity  appears  but  too  plainly  in  their  haughty 
triumphs,  their  cunning  interpretation  of  treaties,  their  con- 
tinual violating  of  justice,  their  cruel  rules  of  war,  and  the 
whole  series  of  their  wonderful  successes  in  the  steady  progress 
of  the  conquest  of  the  world."  With  Rome  mistress  of  the 
world,  the  nations  under  her  sway  became  accustomed  to  ac- 
cept all  their  theories  of  philosophy  and  law  from  the  hands 
of  their  conqueror,  and  the  idea  of  a  common  superior  in 
international  jurisprudence  became  so  strongly  ingrafted  upon 
their  national  life  that  the  principle  long  survived  the  author; 
and  when  imperial  Rome  tottered  to  decay,  Europe,  accus- 
tomed to  take  her  commands  from  the  hands  of  a  master, 
looked  to  the  Papacy,  as  the  successor  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
to  regulate  the  law  of  nations.  This  idea  of  a  common  head 
or  chief  of  all  nations,  issuing  the  "conmiands  of  a  superior 
which  an  inferior  is  bound  to  obey,"  was  carried  along  by  the 
Papacy  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  till  the  general  smash- 
up  at  the  Reformation.  Indeed,  how  strong  an  influence  this 
principle  has  exerted  upon  the  human  intellect  is  evidenced 
by  the  Blackstonian  school  of  thinkers  already  mentioned,  who 
even  to-day  believe  that  international  law  cannot  really  exist 
because  there  is  no  superior  to  whom  all  the  rest  must  submit 
The  Protestant  Reformation — that  magnificent  outburst  of 
mankind  toward  intellectual  and  political  freedom,  and  against 
injustice  and  tyranny  of  every  kind — sweeping  over  Europe 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  broke  down  this  principle  of  universal 
sovereignty  in  international  law  and  established  that  of  the 
independence  and  equality  of  States :  characteristic  of  our  third 
period,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day. 
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After  the  first  shock  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  old  ideals 
had  been  shattered  and  no  new  ones  had  yet  arisen,  there  was 
practically  anarchy  in  international  affairs.  The  beginnings 
of  the  new  doctrine,  however,  appear  in  the  maxim  of  the 
times — "cujus  repo,  cujus  religio"  (that  is,  the  prince  of  the 
soil  shall  determine  its  religion),  the  practical  effect  of  which 
was  that  each  State  became  independent  in  international  affairs 
— a  result  achieved  not  only  by  the  freer  spirit  of  that  age 
but  also  by  the  feudal  idea  of  the  importance  of  land  and 
its  owner.  The  genius  of  this  state  of  anarchy  may  be  re- 
garded as  Machiavelli,  and  his  "Prince**  as  its  chosen  treatise 
upon  international  law.  He  recognizes  absolutely  no  morals 
in  the  conduct  of  nations,  advises  sovereigns  not  to  remain 
neutral  during  a  war  but  to  take  the  side  of  the  stronger, 
whether  the  cause  be  just  or  unjust,  in  order  to  gain  the  con- 
queror's good  will  and  to  come  in  for  some  plunder  at  the  end. 
Ordinary  moral  rules,  he  affirms,  have  no  place  whatever  in 
affairs  of  State.  With  philosophy  sunk  to  such  a  depth,  man- 
kind was  naturally  ready  and  expectant  to  receive  something 
higher.  The  light  finally  burst  forth  from  that  land  of  liberty 
and  justice  slong  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  the  home  of  Eras- 
mus and  William  the  Silent,  that  brave  little  province  of  Hol- 
land which  for  generations  had  been  the  bulwark  of  Protest- 
antism against  the  assaults  of  her  fiercest  and  most  implacable 
enemy. 

Hugo  Grotius,  the  creator  of  modem  international  law, 
should  have  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  center 
of  every  city  that  has  been  preserved  from  pillage,  and  in  the 
heart  of  every  soldier  whose  sufferings  have  been  alleviated 
and  of  every  woman  whose  children  have  been  spared  from 
slaughter  and  her  body  from  pollution  by  the  mitigations  of 
modern  warfare.  So  great  a  man  was  he  and  so  deep  has  been 
his  influence  upon  the  human  race  that  an  article  on  interna- 
tional law  can  hardly  be  complete  without  a  few  words  about 
his  life.  He  was  a  scholar,  a  poet,  and  a  dramatist,  as  well  as 
an  original  thinker  and  author  in  law  and  in  philosophy.  At 
the  age  of  seven  he  composed  extemporaneous  Latin  verses; 
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he  was  a  doctor  of  laws  at  sixteen,  and  celebrated  as  a  legal 
pleader  one  year  later.  As  a  proof  of  his  wonderful  memory 
it  is  told  of  him  that,  being  present  on  one  occasion  at  the 
review  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  he  afterward  recollected  the 
name  of  every  individual  in  it.  He  was  a  man  of  action  as  well 
as  of  thought — ambassador,  jurist,  statesman,  and  soldier — 
the  associate  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  intimate  companion  of 
John  of  Bameveld,  and  the  friend  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  always  carried  Grotius's  book 
upon  the  law  of  nations  in  his  pocket.  Having  espoused  the 
losing  side  in  a  fierce  religious  controversy  in  Holland,  because 
he  insisted  that  men  were  not  necessarily  predestined  to  eternal 
damnation,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Lx>evenstein, 
built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Waal  and  the  Meuse.  Here 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  history^  law,  and 
theology,  and  his  work  then  written  upon  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion  was  translated  before  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  into  seven  languages,  including  Arabic  and 
Persian.  But,  added  to  his  preeminent  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities,  Grotius  was  an  athlete  of  no  mean  ability.  Tall  and 
well  built,  as  well  as  of  singular  beauty,  so  accustomed  was 
he  to  manly  sports  that,  shut  up  in  a  sort  of  cage  consisting 
of  a  bedroom  and  study,  he  was  obliged  to  invent  some  means 
of  obtaining  regular  exercise.  For  this  purpose  he  bought  an 
enormous  top,  which  he  whipped  strenuously  for  a  couple  of 
hours  every  day.  In  health  of  body  and  peace  of  mind  two 
years  thus  passed  away.  "Spinning  his  great  top  for  exercise, 
soothing  his  active  and  prolific  brain"  with  literary  composi- 
tion, "creating,  expounding,  adorning  by  the  warmth  of  his 
vivid  intellect,  moving  the  world  and  doing  good  to  his  race 
from  the  depths  of  a  stony  sepulcher,  Hugo  Grotius,"  writes 
Motley,  "rose  superior  to  his  doom  and  took  captivity  captive. 
The  man  is  not  to  be  envied  who  is  not  moved  by  so  noble  an 
example  of  great  calamity  manfully  endured." 

After  a  miraculous  escape  from  his  prison  Grotius  took  up 
his  abode  in  France,  where  he  wrote  in  Latin  the  work,  which 
has  become  the  bible  of  international  law,  entitled  "De  Jure 
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Belli  ac  Pacis"  (the  Rights  of  War  and  Peace).  The  Thirty 
Years'  War,  the  bloodiest  and  most  cruel  since  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  then  raging  in  Europe;  and  this  was  the  real  cause 
of  Grotius's  book.  "I  saw,"  says  he,  "in  the  whole  Christian 
world,  a  license  of  fighting  at  which  even  barbarians  might 
blush;  wars  begun  upon  trifling  pretexts,  or  none  at  all,  and 
carried  on  without  reverence  for  any  divine  or  human  law,  as  if 
that  one  declaration  of  war  let  loose  every  crime."  Grotius 
does  not,  like  some  visionary  thinkers,  deny  the  lawfulness  of 
all  war,  but  lays  down  definite  regulations  for  its  conduct  as 
well  as  rules  for  tempering  and  mitigating  its  severity.  He 
founded  the  principle — later  sarcastically  advocated  by  Talley- 
rand, but  now  seriously  adopted  into  international  law — that 
nations  should  do  one  another  as  much  good  in  peace  and  as 
little  harm  in  war  as  is  compatible  with  their  respective  rights. 
Grotius  distinguished  between  the  law  of  Nature  and  of  na- 
tions, and,  admitting  that  many  rules  of  the  latter  were  harsh 
and  inequitable,  he  pleaded  with  men  to  do  better  by  appealing 
to  the  law  of  Nature.  Such  appeals  would  probably  have  had 
little  eflfect  in  modern  times,  but  were  precisely  the  method  to 
reach  the  men  of  his  own  century.  Few  books  have  had  so 
immediate,  practical,  and  at  the  same  time  enduring  an  effect ; 
and  the  mitigations  of  war  and  other  humane  practises  for 
which  he  pleaded  need  not  in  our  day  be  vindicated  by  calling 
in  the  law  of  Nature,  because  they  are  now  firmly  established 
by  usage  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations.  How  swift  was  the 
influence  of  his  teaching  upon  Europe  is  manifested  by  the 
fact  that  from  this  time  the  nations  claimed  America,  not  by 
mere  brute  force  as  previously,  but  by  the  right  of  occupation 
— ^the  "occupatio"  of  the  Roman  law  taken  by  Grotius  from 
their  jus  gentium  (rights  of  nations)  and  claimed  by  him  as 
the  only  title  by  which  property  can  be  originally  acquired. 
We  cannot  analyze  in  detail  this  great  work  of  Grotius,  but 
will  dismiss  it  with  the  criticism  of  Hallam  that  "the  book 
may  be  considered  as  nearly  original,  in  its  general  platform, 
as  any  work  of  man,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization  and 
learning,  can  be." 
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From  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  liberal  ideas  that  Grotius 
displayed,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  the  author  and 
chief  exponent  of  the  independence  and  equality  of  States, 
which  I  have  already  said  was  the  underlying  principle  of 
international  law  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present.  This 
principle  is  still  the  dominant  one,  though  there  are  signs  of 
its  modification  in  certain  respects  and  of  the  reappearance  of 
the  old  idea  of  a  common  superior,  vesting,  indeed,  not  in  an 
individual  head,  as  formerly  in  the  Emperor  or  Pope,  but  in 
the  union  of  otherwise  independent  States — perhaps  a  mani- 
festation of  the  present  tendency  toward  combination  in  the 
economic  and  commercial  world.  There  is  certainly  no  doubt 
that  the  Concert  of  Great  Powers  practically  controls  inter- 
national law  in  the  politics  of  Europe.  Greece  and  Belgium 
both  owe  their  existence  to  this  concert,  and  England  and 
France  engaged  in  the  Crimean  war  in  order  to  take  thfr  power 
over  Christians  in  Turkey  away  from  Russia  and  give  it  to 
the  Great  Powers.  The  most  striking  instance  of  this  ten- 
dency, however,  was  when,  after  the  Turko-Russian  war  of 
1878,  the  other  Powers  insisted  upon  having  a  voice  in  the 
settlement,  and  not  only  snatched  away  the  fruits  of  Russia's 
hard-earned  victory  but  even  distributed  a  few  slices  among 
themselves.  The  same  tendency  appears  in  Western  politics, 
for  nobody  can  deny  that  the  United  States  is  the  dictator  of 
international  law  upon  this  continent.  The  essence  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  founded  upon  the  principle  of  American 
supremacy,  and,  though  never  formally  admitted  by  the 
European  Powers,  it  has  been  practically  acknowledged  by 
them  so  frequently  through  their  actions  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  almost  a  part  of  international  law.  The  acquisition 
of  the  Philippines,  however,  seems  such  a  violation  by  the 
United  States  of  that  part  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which 
precludes  us  from  interference  in  affairs  of  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphere that  European  nations  would  certainly  be  absolved  from 
further  abstention  in  those  of  the  Western.  But  the  United 
States  in  the  past  has  not  only  asserted  that  foreign  Powers 
must  take  no  part  in  the  politics  of  this  continent,  but  has 
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taken  the  higher  ground  that  we  shall  be  the  chief  authority 
upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This  view  is  best  stated  in 
the  Report  of  Secretary  Fish  to  President  Grant  (July,  1870), 
which  he  concludes  by  saying  that  the  people  of  this  nation 
"occupy  of  necessity  a  prominent  position  on  this  continent 
which  they  neither  can  nor  should  abdicate,  which  entitles  them 
to  a  leading  voice,  and  which  imposes  on  them  duties  of  right 
and  of  honor  regarding  American  questions." 

Whether  the  present  drift  in  Europe  and  America  toward 
restoring  the  ancient  doctrine  of  a  common  supreme  authority 
in  international  matters  is  merely  a  temporary  deviation  from 
the  principle  of  the  independence  and  equality  of  States,  or  is 
the  permanent  establishment  of  the  former  doctrine,  is  for  the 
future  to  determine.  There  is  this  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
Concert  of  Great  Powers  in  Europe  and  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  United  States  in  America — that,  admitting  the  faults 
of  which  both  systems  have  been  guilty,  each  has  in  the  long 
run  exerted  its  powers  for  good  by  restraining  the  greed  and 
rapacity  of  the  strong  and  by  aiding  the  weak  against  the  tyr- 
anny of  their  more  powerful  neighbors. 

Frederick  W.  Nicolls. 

Reading,  Pa. 


THE   PASSING   OF   THE   MORMON. 

UTAH  is  a  State.  The  Mormon  is  a  citizen.  As  such  he 
claims  certain  rights  that  a  proportion  of  his  countrymen 
are  disposed  to  deny  him.  This  disposition  is  a  phase  of  a 
deeply-rooted  antipathy.  It  indicates,  not  that  the  anti-Mor- 
mon thinks  himself  a  better  man  than  the  other,  but  that  he 
consciously  represents  a  type  of  civilization  naturally  at  war 
with  the  reactionary  principles  of  Mormonism.  We  do  not 
want  those  principles  represented  in  the  councils  of  this  nation. 

Previous  to  the  admission  of  Utah,  every  measure  was  taken 
to  transform  the  Mormon  into  an  ordinary  American  citizen. 
He  was  not  to  come  in  as  a  Mormon.  This  was  the  object 
of  the  anti-Mormon  legislation  of  1882  and  1887.  The  con- 
nection of  Church  and  State  was  not  to  be  recognized ;  accord- 
ingly, the  church's  charter  had  been  annulled,  and  its  property 
— with  the  exception  of  buildings  actually  in  use  for  religious 
purposes — confiscated.  Actual  polygamists  were  disfran- 
chised, and  all  who  accepted  the  dogmas  of  the  Mormon  church 
regarding  polygamy  were  disqualified  from  serving  on  juries. 
Accordingly,  the  Mormon  question  is  a  social  rather  than  a 
political  one  to-day.  All  that  politics  could  do  toward  set- 
tling it  was  done  previous  to  the  admission  of  Utah.  The 
Mormon  in  politics  does  not  represent  Mormonism,  for  it  has 
no  political  status.  However,  apart  from  politics,  he  does 
stand  for  certain  influences  incapable  of  fusion  with  American 
life.  These  influences  may  all  be  traced  to  the  Mormon  spirit 
of  exclusiveness,  or  separateness — ^a  reactionary  spirit,  radi- 
cally opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  New  World.  But  on  our 
side  are  the  subtle  influences  of  self-interest,  to  which,  as  I 
believe,  this  spirit  is  slowly  yielding  behind  its  fortifications. 

The  Mormon  question  is  peculiar  to  this  land  and  century. 
That  there  is  such  a  question  is  a  sort  of  negative  tribute  to 
American  liberty,  both  civil  and  religious.  At  the  same  time 
Mormonism  is  a  reaction  against  those  very  principles.      Its 
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church  government  is  theoretically  democratic  in  the  extreme; 
but  while  every  man  has — ^as  Burton,  the  English  traveler,  puts 
it — "all  the  harmless  pleasure  of  voting,"  he  is  kindly  guarded 
from  "the  danger  of  injuring  himself  by  his  vote."  Taught 
that  the  intervention  of  the  Lord  in  their  affairs  is  always  to 
be  expected.  Mormons  willingly  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the 
Prophet.  Thus,  during  the  years  when  the  church  was  su- 
preme in  secular  affairs,  Mormondom  was  a  little  empire  in 
the  guise  of  a  republic,  enjoying  that  most  ancient  form  of 
popular  government — ^"universal  suffrage  tempered  by  despot- 
ism." This  is  a  phase  of  the  evolution  of  democracy,  not 
without  its  bright  side.  But  in  these  days,  when  the  voice  of 
God  in  public  affairs  is  heard  through  the  Australian  ballot 
system  and  the  "voting  machine,"  no  theocratic  interference, 
however  wise,  can  be  tolerated.  This  feature  of  Mormonism 
we  could  not  assimilate :  it  had  to  be  changed. 

The  Mormons,  like  the  Jews,  have  always  been  fond  of  call- 
ing themselves  a  "peculiar  people."  If  they  have  a  parallel 
in  history,  it  is  the  Jews;  and  yet,  fondly  as  they  appropriate 
and  cherish  the  "promises"  made  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham, 
and  sternly  as  they  exclude  all  Gentiles  from  their  terrestrial 
paradise,  they  are  essentially  tolerant  in  the  extreme.  They 
not  only  receive  recruits  from  all  races  under  heaven,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  negro,  but  their  creed  embraces  features 
belonging  to  almost  every  religion.  Mormonism  is  the  an- 
tithesis of  Judaism  in  this  respect.  Its  alien  elements,  how- 
ever, are  cemented  together  by  the  institution  of  polygamy, 
which  renders  them  more  like  one  another  than  any  one  of 
them  is  like  the  surrounding  elements  of  American  civilization. 
The  Jews  were  polygamists  for  economic  and  sociolopc  rea- 
sons quite  in  keeping  with  the  evolutionary  exigencies  of  their 
early  days.  The  Mormons,  of  course,  justify  polygamy  among 
themselves  on  the  ground  that  it  was  practised  by  the  "favor- 
ites" of  Jehovah.  But,  evolutionary  conditions  having 
changed,  the  economic  and  other  reasons  of  the  Jews  no  longer 
exist.  The  Jews  themselves  are  not  now  polygamists.  A 
people  in  the  midst  of  a  progressive  Western  civilization,  dc- 
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liberately  committing  itself  to  a  reactionary  doctrine  like  that 
of  "plural  marriage,"  must  have  done  so  with  the  distinct  pur- 
pose to  "come  out  and  be  separate."  No  other  barrier  could 
have  been  half  so  complete  or  permanent. 

When  polygamy  was  instituted  the  policy  of  exdusiveness 
had  already  become  fixed  by  circumstances.  Mormonism  origi- 
nated as  a  religious  sect.  It  was  attacked  as  a  sect  as  soon 
as  it  was  bom — ^long  before  it  challenged  Christendom  by 
adopting  polygamy.  But  no  mere  religious  sect  could,  for  the 
last  seventy  years,  have  remained  a  shining  mark  for  the  per- 
secuting zeal  of  the  orthodox  without  some  distinctly  offensive 
feature.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  prophet  Joseph  Smith  rec- 
ognized this  connection  between  the  "revelation  on  the  patri- 
archal order  of  matrimony,"  received  shortly  before  the  end  of 
his  troubled  career,  and  the  policy  of  exdusiveness  (modeled 
after  the  haute  politique  of  Judaism)  that  was  to  distinguish 
Mormonism.  But  a  more  intelligent  and  able  man  than  Smith 
published  the  said  revelation,  and  in  his  plans  exdusiveness 
was  prominent.  If  Brigham  Young  made  polygamy  "manda- 
tory" with  the  intention  of  permanently  dividing  Mormons 
from  Gentiles,  he  was  eminently  successful;  if  not,  he  builded 
better  than  he  knew.  Polygamy  is  the  one  feature  of  Mormon- 
ism that  to-day  keeps  them  a  "peculiar  people" — the  one  in- 
capable of  fusion  with  our  catholic  American  institutions. 

In  the  same  year  (1852)  in  which  Brigham  Young  publicly 
established  polygamy,  slavery — regarded  by  the  Mormons  as  a 
kindred  institution — was  legalized  by  the  Utah  legislature.  At 
that  time  the  establishment  of  an  independent  government  was 
the  fond  dream  of  the  Mormon  leaders.  If  they  had  been 
able  to  do  this,  slavery  would  undoubtedly  have  remained  a 
feature  of  their  polity.  In  1850 — only  two  years  after  the 
"Saints"  arrived  in  the  Salt  Lake  Basin — ^the  old  conflict  be- 
tween Indians  and  armed  white  invaders  was  renewed  in  Utah. 
The  Mormons  had  no  intention  of  affiliating  with  the  Federal 
troops;  whereas  they  regarded  the  Indians  as  their  distant 
relatives — the  degenerate  descendants  of  a  brother  of  Nephi, 
the  Mormon  prophet's  Hebrew  ancestor.    Humanity  and  self- 
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interest  both  dictated  their  assuming  the  patriarchal  relation 
toward  the  Utes,  who,  far  from  resisting  enslavement  by  the 
Mormons,  fell  in  with  their  designs  so  readily  as  to  excite  the 
suspicion  that  they  were  only  being  "trained"  to  aid  the 
"Saints"  against  the  Eastern  invaders  of  their  common  terri- 
tory. Negro  slavery  was  not  a  success  in  Utah,  where  nobody 
was  above  working  with  his  hands,  and  the  labor  of  the  lazy 
black  man  did  not  pay  for  his  "keep."  It  is  altogether  prob- 
able that  the  Mormons  would  have  failed  to  utilize  the  Indian 
for  a  similar  reason.  At  any  rate,  though  previous  to  the 
war  their  sympathies  were  with  the  South,  we  have  never 
heard  any  such  complaints  from  Utah  as  the  slave-holding 
States  of  the  East  poured  forth  when  robbed  of  their  human 
property.  This  feature  of  Mormonism,  while  it  was,  like  the 
two  before  mentioned,  a  product  of  the  desire  to  erect  barriers 
between  Mormons  and  Gentiles,  has  fallen  through  force  of 
circumstances;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  same  irresistible  force 
that  annihilated  one  will  in  time  annihilate  the  others. 

These  carefully  built  defenses  were  raised  to  emphasize  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  "Saints"  in  the  world.  They  were  to 
regard  themselves  as  the  chosen  people  of  God,  under  his  par- 
ticular care  and  direction,  and  especially  privileged  and  com- 
missioned to  reform  the  earth  and  populate  the  skies.  Mor- 
monism was  "religion"  before  it  was  anything  else.  It  began 
with  a  country  boy's  reflections  on  the  importance  of  being 
prepared  for  a  future  state.  Joseph  Smith,  the  son  of  a  Ver- 
mont farmer,  even  when  a  child  was  regarded  as  a  visionary 
and  fanatic.  At  the  impressible  age  of  fourteen  he  had 
trances  in  which,  like  many  another,  he  supposed  himself  to 
be  in  communion  with  the  unseen  world.  After  about  four 
years  of  such  exciting  experiences  he  was  told,  as  he  relates, 
that  his  sins  were  forgiven;  that  he  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  of  Hebrew  lineage,  and  was  divinely  chosen  to 
be  the  prophet  of  a  new  dispensation.  We  see  in  his  career 
an  example  of  the  evolution  of  the  religious  charla<an.  He 
was  too  earnest  and  consistent  for  a  mere  impostor,  tliough  far 
from  being  an  agreeable  or  exemplary  person.     He  undoubt- 
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edly  believed  in  his  own  mission.  We  can  fancy  him  at  first 
brooding  over  "a  future  state/'  satisfying  the  cravings  of  his 
crude  soul  with  "pure  and  primitive  religion,"  and  enjoying 
his  mystical  dreams.  From  the  trance  spontaneous  it  was  only 
a  step  to  the  trance  experimental  and  the  revelation  prepense 
— to  the  golden  book  written  by  angels  and  the  "Urim  and 
Thummim,"  magic  spectacles  by  whose  aid  he  translated  the 
doctrines  of  Mormon  and  his  own  credentials  as  a  prophet. 
His  fabrications,  so  far  as  they  were  conscious,  were  the  means 
suggested  by  his  surroundings  for  convincing  others  of  the 
sacredness  of  his  mission. 

It  is  hard  to  see  what  there  was  in  Mormonism  in  its  early 
days  to  excite  persecution  such  as  it  immediately  encountered, 
or  why  it  attracted  such  numbers  of  converts.  It  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  literal  reading  of  the  Old  Testament,  unenlightened 
by  any  gleam  of  true  spirituality  or  any  glimmer  of  self- 
knowledge.  In  some  respects  it  is  a  return  to  the  child-like 
materialism  of  ancient  races;  in  others  it  seems  to  out-do  the 
transcendentalism  of  Swedenborg.  Joseph  was  imdoubtedly 
visited  by  a  temporary  intuition  of  true  and  lofty  philosophy; 
but  we  have  our  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  and  the  treasure 
of  Mormonism  was  committed  to  a  particularly  frail  and  leaky 
one.  Truth,  being  no  respecter  of  persons,  is  often  confided 
to  minds  unbalanced  by  their  own  passions  or  corrupted  by 
environment.  The  germs  of  truth  contained  in  Mormonism 
suffered  by  such  contact.  But  the  unique  power  it  gained  by 
being  "baptized  in  the  waters  of  materialism"  may  account  for 
its  success,  apart  from  anything  unique  in  its  essence: 

"God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son  cannot  be  everywhere 
present — indeed,  they  cannot  be  even  in  two  places  at  the  same 
instant;  but  God  the  Holy  Spirit  is  omnipresent:  it  extends 
through  all  space,  intermingling  with  all  other  matter. 
This  intelligent,  all-wise,  and  all-powerful  material  substance 
called  the  Holy  Spirit  ...  is  the  most  active  matter  in 
the  universe.  .  .  Each  atom  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  intelli- 
gent, and,  like  other  matter,  has  solidity,  form,  and  size,  and 
occupies  space.  .  .  Its  distinguishing  characteristics  from 
other  matter  are  its  almighty  powers  and  infinite  wisdom,  and 
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many  other  glorious  attributes  which  other  materials  do  not 
possess." 

This  sample  of  exegesis,  from  the  writings  of  Orson  Pratt 
(writings  not  altogether  sanctioned  by  Brigham  Young,  by  the 
way),  g^ves  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  metaphysics  is 
mingled  with  physics  in  Mormon  doctrine.  "God,"  said  Joseph 
Smith,  **is  a  man  like  one  of  yourselves;  that  is  the  great 
secret."  Jesus  Christ  was  the  material  offspring  of  the  ma- 
terial Father,  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  was  actually  married 
to  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity.  He  took  "unformed  chaotic 
matter"  and  formed  and  peopled  this  world,  which  he  afterward 
redeemed.  Any  man  can  rise,  by  faith  and  obedience,  to  the  po- 
sition of  a  deity,  when  he  can,  like  the  Creator,  form  a  planet, 
people  and  redeem  it,  and  be  enthroned  as  its  god  forever.  Of 
course,  there  are  a  material  heaven  and  hell — the  one  consist- 
ing of  the  "future  abode  of  the  gods,"  i.  e,,  men  who  by  "celes- 
tial marriage"  have  become  eligible  to  be  rulers  of  angels  and 
men;  the  other  a  lake  of  fire.  Marriage  and  baptism  are  sac- 
raments of  a  mystic  eflicacy — so  much  so  that  they  are  even 
performed  for  the  dead.  We  read  in  Dixon's  New  America 
of  the  marriage  of  Elder  Stenhouse  to  a  charming  young  lady, 
who,  had  she  lived,  might  have  become  Mrs.  Stenhouse.  She 
died,  but  the  marriage  came  off  just  the  same,  the  elder's  first 
wife  standing  as  her  proxy  "both  at  the  altar  and  afterward. 
Similarly,  Washington  and  Franklin  were  "baptized  by  proxy, 
being*  thus  admitted  to  the  exclusive  glories  of  the  "peculiar 
people." 

In  each  item  of  these  doctrines  materialism  is  the  key-note. 
But  each  item  is  a  pale  in  the  trocha  of  Mormon  exclusiveness ; 
and  this  quality  of  exclusiveness — no  less  a  manifestation  of 
a  reactionary  spirit  than  is  the  materialistic  theology  itself 
— is  undoubtedly  what  has  from  the^first  both  charmed  the 
convert  and  maddened  the  persecutor. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Mormons  was  undeserved.  Undoubtedly  a  large  part  of  that 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  deserved  was  provoked  by 
the  offensive  airs  of  superiority  assumed  by  the  "Saints," 
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rather  than  by  actual  outrages  upon  the  moral  sense  of  the 
communities  where  they  settled.  This  "peculiar  people"  was 
the  object  of  ^'ferocious  animosity"  as  early  as  1831 — sl  year 
after  the  publication  of  the  book  of  Mormon,  and  long  before 
the  revelation  upon  polygamy  made  them  the  shining  mark  of 
the  reformer.  Smith  was  extremely  unpopular  wherever  he 
went,  yet  he  everywhere  gained  new  converts.  There  was 
friction  between  him  and  his  earliest  adherents,  and  some  of 
them  deserted  him.  They  accused  him  of  numberless  enormi- 
ties. He  was  mobbed  and  tarred  and  feathered.  Thirty-nine 
times  during  his  career  he  was  cited  into  court  without  being 
once  condemned — so  Dixon  says,  and  suggests  that  he  con- 
trived to  have  himself  falsely  accused  for  effect. 

The  Mormons  were  not  so  bad  that  every  one  need  hate 
them.  "Socially,  morally,  and  industrially,  they  were  far  in 
advance  of  their  neighbors,"  says  one  writer.  Still,  their  ex- 
clusiveness  and  superior  airs  only  excited  enmity ;  and  the  more 
people  fell  under  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  prophet.  Smith, 
the  more  his  disagreeable  personality  and  character  became 
the  objects  of  attack.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "Saints"  have 
not  been  altogether  without  excuse  for  their  hostility  to  the 
Gentile  world.  For  example,  in  Missouri,  in  1838,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  prevent  Mormons  from  voting.  A  riot  ensued, 
and  as  a  result  13,000  men,  undet  an  order  of  the  governor, 
expelled  them  from  the  State.  Smith  and  seventy  others  were 
imprisoned,  tried  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  death,  but 
escaped.  Six  years  later  Smith  was  again  imprisoned,  and 
while  in  jail  was  attacked  by  a  "blackened-faced  mob"  and 
killed. 

The  "Saints"  well  understand  that  "the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
is  the  seed  of  the  Church."  Each  time  they  were  forced  to 
migrate,  numbers  were  added  to  the  persecuted  sect.  Their 
missionaries  were  instructed,  says  Burton,  not  to  praise  the 
charms  of  their  mountain  home,  but  to  tell  of  their  persecu- 
tions. "Come  out,  and  be  ye  separate,"  is  the  cry  of  the  Mor- 
mon evangelist;  "come  and  join  the  Lord's  peculiar  people." 

From  the  settlement  of  Utah  until  now  the  Mormon  has  re- 
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sisted  every  effort  of  ours  to  whip  him  into  line,  first  by  force 
of  arms  and  again  by  more  and  more  stringent  legislation. 
He  clingy  to  his  ideal  of  separateness  even  while  asking  a 
share  in  the  government.  Sociologically  we  are  right  and  he 
is  wrong.  Separateness  is  reactionary.  Union  is  the  genius 
of  modem  civic  life.  A  "peculiar  people"  is  an  anomaly  in 
this  age  and  country.  Every  one  must  fall  in  line  or  be  left 
behind. 

Have  we  no  common  ground  with  the  Mormon?  Yes;  we 
want  him  in  the  Union,  and  he  wants  to  be  in  it.  But  we  want 
him  on  our  own  terms.  Our  terms  were  made  known  by  the 
law  of  1887. 

Exclusive  as  the  Mormons  are,  they  have  not  been  un- 
affected by  the  great  formative  processes  of  this  century. 
Starting  out  with  the  idea  of  being  apart  from  the  r^t  of  the 
world,  and  drawing  to  them  the  Lord's  elect  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  they  made  their  home  in  a  remote  and  isolated 
vdley,  expecting  to  remain  at  a  distance  from  the  commerce 
and  culture  of  the  Gentiles.  In  consequence  of  the  rush  of 
gold-seekers  to  California,  they  almost  immediately  found 
themselves  in  the  track  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  movement  of 
civilization  that  ever  took  place.  They  made  much  profit  out 
of  the  necessities  of  the  Gentiles  thus  brought  to  their  doors; 
and,  though  they  at  first  resisted  the  contact,  they  were  forced 
by  self-interest  to  change  their  policy  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
finally  to  become  a  part  of  the  great  American  commonwealth, 
instead  of  realizing  their  first  ideal — independent  sovereignty. 
Salt  Lake  City  is  full  of  Gentiles.  The  blessings  of  exclusive- 
ness  are  no  longer  enjoyed  by  the  "Saints"  at  the  cost  of  the 
more  substantial  advantages  of  commerce. 

The  Mormons  are  not  a  set  of  fanatics,  but  are  a  canny  and 
practical  folk.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  a  worker — 
in  house,  shop,  or  field.  Many  of  the  apostles  have  been  mill- 
owners.  Brigham  Young  was  a  stock-raiser,  and  greatly  im- 
proved the  herds  of  Utah  by  importing  the  better  breeds  from 
the  East.  His  fortunes  were  principally  made  in  business, 
he  having  been  in  his  day  the  chief  commission  merchant, 
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lumber  dealer,  and  importer  of  the  West.  "Brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  he  said,  addressing  a  party  of 
immigrants,  "you  have  been  chosen  from  the  world  by  God, 
and  sent  through  his  grace  to  this  valley  of  the  mountains,  to 
help  in  building  up  his  kingdom.  Your  first  duty  is  to  learn 
how  to  grow  a  cabbage,  and  along  with  this  cabbage  an  onion, 
a  tomato,  a  sweet  potato;  then  how  to  feed  a  pig,  to  build  a 
house,  to  plant  a  garden,  to  rear  cattle,  and  to  bake  bread :  in 
one  word,  your  first  duty  is  to  live."  Mormons  disregard  the 
law  against  polygamy,  but  they  are  not  gipsies,  tramps,  or  out- 
laws— ^they  have  homes  and  children ;  they  have  business  inter- 
ests; they  have  a  stake  in  the  country.  Among  themselves 
they  are  law-abiding,  temperate,  and  honest.  They  are  not 
bad — ^bad  men  cannot  govern  as  the  Mormons  are  governed, 
nor  will  bad  men  submit  to  such  constant  restraint.  Now, 
with  the  tide  set  against  exclusiveness,  as  it  is,  have  we  not 
reason  to  hope  that  the  Mormons  will,  if  let  alone,  give  up 
polygamy — the  one  obstacle  to  their  entire  assimilation  as  citi- 
zens, and  the  one  irreconcilable  element  of  the  Mormon 
problem  ? 

As  we  have  seen,  the  mingling  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
power,  formerly  a  dangerous  peculiarity  of  Mormonism,  was 
practically  done  away  with  before  Utah  became  a  State. 
Polygamy  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  Mormon  trocha.  It  has  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  "Latter-Day  Saints."  First,  it  is  a  mark 
of  exclusiveness ;  second,  it  has  been  a  means  of  appeal  to  the 
carnal  mind;  third,  it  is  a  "sacred  institution,"  justified  on 
various  grounds.  As  a  mark  of  exclusiveness,  it  certainly 
costs  more  than  it  comes  to,  for  it  makes  inevitable  a  degree 
of  exclusiveness  at  present  quite  in  the  way  of  their  interests. 
As  a  means  of  drawing  men  into  the  church,  its  utility — what- 
ever it  may  have  been  in  the  past — is  practically  at  an  end. 
Polygamy  is  illegal  in  Utah  as  elsewhere,  and  a  person  willing 
to  break  the  law  can  do  so  without  joining  the  Mormons.  As 
a  sacred  institution  it  is  still  in  full  force — in  the  old  legal 
phrase,  "time  does  not  run"  against  it!  How^y^j.  ^^^  ^y^^ 
the  sacred  institution  is  wholly  proof  again,<^^  ^he  logic  of 
events,  as  was  shown  by  the  fall  of  slavf^^^      a  needless 
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amount  of  misunderstanding  and  mutual  uncharitableness  ex- 
ists between  us  and  the  Mormons,  all  on  account  of  the  matter 
of  plural  marriage;  perhaps,  then,  one  may  be  forgiven  for 
passing  by  the  question  whether  it  is  practised  now,  in  Utah, 
in  violation  of  the  law,  and  considering  it  theoretically. 

When  polygamy  was  instituted,  the  key-note  of  Mormonism 
was  control,  by  the  church,  of  every  detail  of  life ;  no  man  was 
expected  to  control  himself.  Moreover,  no  action  could  be 
kept  secret.  Wise  parents  find  that,  when  children  know  they 
are  watched,  absolute  obedience  must  be  required  and  their 
surveillance  must  not  be  relaxed  for  a  moment.  As  the 
family  grows,  this  becomes  a  harder  and  harder  task.  Such 
was  the  undertaking  of  the  Mormon  leaders.  They  intended 
that  Mormons  should  be  better  than  their  neighbors.  They 
were  obliged  to  keep  their  followers  in  the  straight  and  nar- 
row way,  but  the  human  nature  they  had  to  deal  with  was 
crude  and  undisciplined.  Under  these  circiunstances  we  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find  the  church  legalizing  polygamy,  but 
pronouncing  adultery  no  less  a  crime  than  murder.  Plural 
marriage,  as  sanctioning  sexual  relations  otherwise  beyond 
control,  may  well  have  been  a  social  necessity.  There  was  no 
woman  without  a  husband,  and  no  child  without  a  legitimate 
father.  Thus  the  church  kept  its  finger  on  the  pulse  of  private 
morals,  and  established  a  system  of  social  economics  that  was 
rude  but  effective. 

We  may  well  ask  ourselves  why,  if  polygamy  is  only  a 
licensed  form  of  sexual  immorality,  Mormons  do  not  now  fall 
in  with  its  other  common  forms,  instead  of  persisting  in  living 
with  their  plural  wives  to  their  own  legal  detriment.  Mor- 
monism, though  materialistic,  is  not  essentially  a  cult  of  sensu- 
ality. The  Mormons  have  virtues  with  which  sensuality  is 
incompatible.  It  would  be  no  less  absurd  to  pronounce  their 
sobriety,  industry,  and  other  merits  the  effect  of  plural  mar- 
riage than  to  find  in  that  institution  the  effect  of  a  natural 
viciousness  beyond  that  of  other  communities. 

Le  Gallienne  remarked  that  the  Turk  with  his  four  wives 
may  be  more  moral  than  we  with  our  one:  "The  question  is, 
whether  relative  to  his  conditions,  his  matrimonial  complexi- 
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ties,  the  Turk  does  or  does  not  struggle  to  follow  the  law  of 
his  higher  nature."  However,  the  greatness  of  races  does  not 
always  show  itself  in  their  "struggles"  with  the  animal  nature, 
and  individuals  find  their  moral  laws  ready  made.  We  should 
not  condemn  the  Turk,  nor  the  Mormon,  if  he  does  not  keep 
step  with  us  in  the  grand  march.  "He  hears  another  drum." 
Adam  was  under  two  laws — "increase  and  multiply,"  and 
"thou  shalt  not,"  etc.  Some  races  progress  as  they  obey  the 
first — ^the  natural  law.  With  others  the  passion  for  virtue  is 
supreme — the  strongest,  most  vital  and  indestructible  germ  in 
this  world.  With  us  monogamy  is  probably  the  expression 
of  a  true  desire  for  a  higher  and  holier  life — 2l  nobler  phase 
of  human  existence.  Yet  polygamy  was  adroitly  turned  into 
a  moral  agency  by  the  Mormons ;  for,  while  it  may  be  "manda- 
tory," only  those  able  to  support  two  or  more  women  and 
their  children,  in  favor  with  the  Prophet  and  otherwise  eligi- 
ble, were  permitted  to  marry  more  than  one.  At  the  same 
time  the  highest  happiness  and  honors  of  the  future  life  were 
supposed  to  be  reserved  for  the  husband  of  the  largest  number 
of  wives ;  while  he  who  had  only  one  became  a  mere  servant  of 
the  gods — a  "bachelor  angel."  All  believe  in  polygamy,  but 
comparatively  few  practise  it.  Like  the  un-ambitious  voter, 
who  adheres  to  republican  government  without  hoping  to  be 
President  himself,  the  rank  and  file  of  Mormondom  adhere 
to  polygamy  for  its  indirect  benefits.  But  these  benefits  are 
becoming  more  and  more  problematical. 

Mormonism  allowed  women  the  ballot;  but  it  is  not  a 
"woman's  movement."  A  wife  of  one  of  the  Apostles  once 
wrote  a  letter  defending  polygamy  at  g^eat  length  and  with 
relentless  and  unblushing  valor ;  yet  her  arguments  are  too  far- 
fetched to  convince  a  woman.  They  do  not  contain  one  word 
of  the  logic  of  love  and  happiness.  The  ideal  Mormon 
wife  is  a  Sarah,  who  sweetly  consents  to  her  husband's  mar- 
riage with  a  younger  and  more  buxom  woman,  thus  interfering 
with  the  process  of  sexual  selection  and  with  the  natural  evo- 
lution of  the  higher  phases  of  love.  Polygamy  may  have  been 
a  benefit  to  women  in  certain  transition  stages  of  the  world, 
when  no  man  would  care  for  or  protect  a  woman  unless  she 
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was  his  wife,  and  when  the  ability  to  rob  two  or  three  other 
men  of  possible  mates  proved  the  man  a  worthier  husband  and 
father.  But  this  argument  does  not  apply  now.  Neither  does 
that  threadbare  sociological  one,  that  population  increases 
faster  when  one  man  has  several  wives.  Brigham  Young  had 
forty-eight  children  by  his  twelve  wives.  Suppose  each  Mor- 
mon woman  to  have  been  the  mother  of  four  children,  the 
women  being  twice  as  many  as  the  men.  The  increase  from 
generation  to  generation  would  then  be  as  three  to  eight — 2l 
rapid  rate,  but  nothing  compared  to  the  actual  growth  of  Mor- 
monism  by  proselytizing  during  a  like  period.  "Thirty  years 
ago,"  said  Dixon  in  1866,  "there  were  six  Mormons  in  the 
world;  now  there  are  200,000."*  The  Mormons,  then,  were 
not,  like  Abraham,  the  much-quoted  father  of  the  faithful,  de- 
pendent on  their  individual  success  in  the  production  of  large 
families  for  their  ntmierical  increase.  With  the  rise  of  thought 
as  a  conquering  power,  the  importance  of  the  large  family  has 
waned.  In  the  Mormon  heaven,  the  Apostle's  baptizees  rank 
with  his  children,  and  of  course  far  outnumber  them. 

Polygamy  is  out  of  date.  It  may  have  been  socially  and 
economically  necessary  in  ancient  times,  or  even  at  the  founda- 
tion of  Mormonism — it  may  have  been  justified  by  circum- 
stances while  the  "Saints"  were  pilgrims  and  strangers,  with 
every  man's  hand  against  them ;  but  now  it  has  clearly  outlived 
its  usefulness.  It  is  condemned  by  those  races  which  hold  in- 
dividual progress,  wealth,  learning,  civilization,  and  virtue, 
rather  than  population,  to  be  the  strength  of  a  nation.  The 
Mormons  may  still  hold  to  the  contrary,  and  justify  their  "sa- 
cred institution"  by  the  old  sociological  argument ;  but  they  live 
in  a  country  where  they  must  compete,  not  by  numbers  but  by 
genius,  for  the  prizes  of  life.  We  do  not  want  the  Mormon 
to  perish  from  the  earth ;  we  want  him  to  come  to  terms.  We 
think  he  will ;  for  he,  like  ourselves,  is  human.  Has  his  pecul- 
iar religion  of  separateness  greater  power  over  his  mind  than 
the  forces  that  tend  to  assimilation?  No;  it  is  a  case  where  it 
is  better  to  surrender  than  to  die.  A.  L.  Mearkle. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

*In  1899  there  were,  in  the  United  States  alone,  343,000. 
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I.     THE   MAKING  OF   HONEST  PEOPLE. 

MR.  Charles  Dudley  Wamer,  in  a  late  number  of  The 
Arena^  accuses  the  g^eat  American  public  of  making 
criminals;  but  he  sets  out  only  in  small  part  the  facts  that  un- 
derlie his  claim.  All  that  he  charges  the  public  with  doing 
occurs  after  the  first  incarceration  of  the  criminal — the  harden- 
ing process  of  lock-ups  and  jails.  But  before  that  are  all  the 
years  during  which  the  prospective  criminal  is  gradually  ap- 
proaching the  first  overt  act — the  hardening  process  of  mal- 
education  and  environment. 

It  is  well  that  prison-reform  associations  engage  in  the  ame- 
lioration of  prison  conditions  and  methods.  What  they  have 
accomplished  from  the  first  measures  large  in  the  advance  of 
civilization.  But  they  have  had  to  do  more  with  the  jailer  than 
the  jailed.  In  the  actual  reform  of  criminals,  the  gain  has 
been  meager  compared  with  the  effort  put  forth.  Nor  is  this 
surprising  when  we  consider  the  intent  with  which  prison  re- 
formers proceed.  Speaking  of  the  Elmira  system,  Mr.  War- 
ner said: 

"The  Elmira  system  is  not  an  attractive  one  to  the  criminal. 
I  read  somewhere  to-day  that  criminals  would  be  very  well 
satisfied  if  the  whole  of  punishment,  as  it  was  called,  was 
reduced  to  education,  so  that  all  a  man  had  to  do  was  to  com- 
mit a  crime,  get  a  certificate,  and  go  to  a  first-class  college  to 
be  educated.  That  was  about  the  idea.  Evidently  the  writer 
of  that  did  not  know  the  man  he  was  talking  about.  There 
is  nothing  so  disagreeable,  nothing  from  which  he  so  reluc- 
tates, as  to  change  his  bad  habits  for  decent  habits.  I  believe 
the  majority  of  criminals,  if  given  the  choice  of  undergoing 
the  hardships  of  an  education  such  as  they  must  go  through 
at  Elmira,  would  prefer  to  go  to  Sing  Sing  and  have  done 
with  it." 

The  initial  assertion  in  that  statement  condemns  it.  What- 
ever the  system  adopted,  if  it  be  effective  it  must  be  attractive 
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to  the  criminal.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  prospect  it 
will  be  attractive  to  him;  but,  somewhere  in  its  course  and 
before  he  is  through  with  it,  he  must  be  won.  The  difference 
between  the  criminal  and  the  law-abiding  man  is  one  of  mental 
attitude.  If  some  influence  could  operate  to  change  the  thief  s 
desire  or  temptation  to  steal  into  a  strong  respect  for  the 
rights  of  property,  it  would  at  once  change  his  status  in  the 
community.  This  influence,  then,  is  the  one  thing  needful.  It 
has  never  been  found  in  punishment  or  repression.  It  is  clear 
that  he  must  be  convinced  of  his  error.  This  is  possible  only 
with  a  reasoning  being,  and  as  such  we  must  treat  him. 

In  order  to  reach  any  man  with  moral  suggestions  or  help, 
it  is  first  absolutely  necessary  to  get  upon  a  common  plane 
with  him  and  establish  relations  of  mutual  confidence.  This 
certainly  cannot  be  done  by  arousing  the  criminal's  antagonism 
with  the  threat  of  punishment.  It  is  true  that  detention  and 
incarceration  must  be  employed,  and  that  the  first  impression 
made  thereby  upon  the  prisoner's  mind  will  be  necessarily  that 
of  punishment;  but  it  must  be  removed  as  fast  as  possible. 
It  must  be  replaced  with  the  idea  of  education  and  mental 
growth.  The  betterment  of  his  condition,  morally  and  men- 
tally, must  be  made  his  principal  thought.  It  must  lead  to 
complete  restoration  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

The  effective  and  economical  making  of  honest  people  must 
begin  with  the  individual  in  his  most  plastic  state,  before  he 
has  formed  opinions  and  beliefs.  The  making  of  criminals  is 
begun  there.  The  first  impression  made  upon  the  child's  mind 
is  that  he  was  bom  bad.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  we 
crush  him  beneath  the  "fall  of  Adam."  He  is  prone  to  evil  as 
the  sparks  fly  upward ;  he  is  shapen  in  iniquity ;  and  in  sin  did 
his  mother  conceive  him.  That  is  the  manner  of  his  instruc- 
tion. If  it  is  not  given  in  so  many  words,  in  all  cases,  it  is 
nevertheless  conveyed.  The  race  is  dominated  by  the  idea,  and 
the  child  naturally  grows  into  it. 

Mr.  Warner  says:  "It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  human 
nature  is  bad:  we  admit  that."  We  will  never  begin  rightly 
the  making  of  honest  people  until  we  cease  making  such  ad- 
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missions.  To  make  good  people  is  a  hopeless  task  if  the  ma- 
terial is  wholly  bad.  We  cannot  make  iron  out  of  potter's 
clay.  True,  he  says:  "It  is  becoming  a  very  unsafe  thing  to 
say  of  any  human  being  that  he  is  absolutely  incorrigible;" 
but  he  repeats  in  another  place  that  old,  senseless,  sounding 
antithesis :  "There  is  in  every  man  something  by  which  he  is 
either  going  upward  to  be  an  angel  or  going  downward  to  be  a 
devil."  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  holds  the  race  back.  The 
race  does  get  better  in  spite  of  it,  and  thus  shows  how  false  it 
is;  but  it  is  a  dragging  weight.  This  thought  of  indwelling 
evil  grew  out  of  the  legend  of  Adam's  creation  and  "fall." 
We  do  not  believe  the  legend  any  more,  but  we  cling  to  the 
most  pernicious  thing  in  it.  We  now  believe  that  our  far-off 
ancestors  were  very  low  in  the  scale  of  intelligence;  that  they 
had  risen  to  that  state;  that  the  race  has  constantly  risen 
since,  and  is  now  and  will  always  continue  upon  the  up  grade. 
Its  origin  may  have  been  brutish,  but  it  was  not  evil.  There 
was  ignorance,  but  not  sin. 

Measuring  from  our  conception  of  prehistoric  man  to  his 
present  status,  we  are  convinced  that  vast  progress  has  taken 
place  and  that  it  will  continue.  If  this  be  so,  it  cannot  be  true 
that  there  is  anything  in  man's  nature  drawing  him  downward. 
It  is  inconsistent  with  the  evolution  of  the  race.  The  sensible 
view  of  the  matter  is,  that  men  are  naturally  moral  and  that 
the  constant  tendency  in  every  man  is  toward  better  moral 
conditions.  It  is  true,  there  are  men  that  do  not  get  better; 
but  there  are  trees  that  do  not  grow — that  even  wither  away 
and  die.  The  faith  that  takes  hold  of  every  sane  individual, 
presently  criminal  or  presently  law-abiding,  as  an  active  unit 
in  the  great  plane  of  evolution,  will  be  wonderfully  rewarded. 

Helen  Zimmern,  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  suggests 
that  criminals  show  physical  and  psychical  peculiarities,  and 
that  they  and  madmen  are  in  a  similar  pathological  state — 
manifesting  itself  in  lunacy  in  the  one  and  crime  in  the  other. 
In  August,  1898,  Professor  Kollmann,  of  Basel,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  German  Anthropological  Society,  said :  "The  influence 
of  heredity  is  far  stronger  than  that  of  environment.     The 
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ethnic  traits  are  immortal  and  persist,  though  the  peoples  who 
bear  them  may  disappear  from  history.'*  M.  Jacques  Bahar, 
reported  in  the  Revue  Scientiiique,  asserts  that  crime  is  simply 
a  species  of  atavism — a  recurrence  in  the  individual  of  some 
lower  ancestral  type  in  which  he  traces  a  predominance  of  the 
cannibalistic  trait. 

But  the  doctors  do  not  agree.  The  British  Medical  Journal 
remarks,  relative  to  the  asymmetrical  development  of  Luc- 
cheni,  the  murderer  of  the  Empress  of  Austria :  "It  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  if  the  criminal  anthropologists  could 
have  recognized  all  these  evidences  of  criminality  before  Luc- 
cheni  had  perpetrated  the  crime  which  has  given  him  the 
notoriety  of  infamy  which  he  coveted."  In  the  Revue  Scien- 
tiiique,  Dr.  Cesare  Lombroso  says:  "The  influence  of  envi- 
ronment is  potent  enough  to  annihilate  all  ethnic  traits."  M. 
Dallemagne,  author  of  "Anatomical  Stigmata  of  Criminality," 
rejects  "criminal  type,"  although  admitting  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  stigmata  of  degeneracy  is  present  in  the  criminal 
than  in  the  non-criminal  class.  Prof.  Brentano,  the  well- 
known  Berlin  authority  on  sociology,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  every  increase  in  the  price  of  bread  increases  the  number 
of  thefts. 

The  suggestion  of  insanity  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  irre- 
sponsibility. If  the  criminal  is  to  be  found  susceptible  to 
reformation,  it  must  be  through  an  appeal  to  his  reason.  This 
can  never  be  effective  with  irresponsible  people.  The  term 
insanity  is  so  comprehensive  that  with  some  people  it  takes 
in  the  whole  human  race.  The  defense  of  "insanity"  so  often 
set  up  by  criminal  lawyers,  and  so  often  admitted  by  juries, 
is  subject  to  frequent  and  just  suspicion  on  the  part  of  rea- 
soning men.  Nature  draws  the  line  between  sanity  and  in- 
sanity much  more  distinctly  than  does  the  average  jury.  I  am 
convinced  that  most  criminals  are  sane,  and  it  is  with  them 
we  have  to  do. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  influence  of  heredity.  It  is  po- 
tent enough,  but  not  all-potent.  Were  Professor  KoUmann's 
position  correct  we  would  still  be  savages.    Education  would  be 
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useless  if  environment  did  not  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  so-called  degenerate.  But  the  cause  of  criminality  is  valu- 
able only  as  it  suggests  a  remedy.  The  chief  thing  sought  is 
not  the  cure  of  present  criminals,  desirable  as  that  may  be, 
but  the  prevention  of  future  criminality.  There  are  but  two 
causes  that  operate  in  the  production  of  criminals — ^heredity 
and  environment.  Environment  includes  all  that  goes  to  the 
training  of  the  criminal,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  If  the 
hereditary  influence  was  bad,  it  arose  from  the  bad  environ- 
ment of  the  ancestors.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  primary 
cause  of  all  criminality  is  mal-education.  The  criminal  stand- 
ing in  the  dock,  vicious  and  sullen,  is  the  victim  of  a  mighty 
wrong.  Some  time,  either  in  his  life  or  in  the  lives  before  him, 
indifference,  niggardliness,  ignorance,  or  bigotry  shut  the  door 
of  light  for  him. 

"Through  this  dread  shape  humanity,  betrayed, 
Plundered,  profaned,  and  disinherited. 
Cries  protest  to  the  Judges  of  the  World — 
A  protest  that  is  also  prophecy." 

We  should  approach  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  with 
the  thought  strong  upon  us  of  righting  this  wrong.  We  can 
never  "make  right  the  immemorial  infamies"  which  have  made 
him  the  thing  he  is,  but  we  can  point  out  the  way  to  an  honor- 
able life.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  repentance 
is  not  the  road  to  honesty;  it  is  not  even  necessary.  Repen- 
tance is  merely  incidental  to  the  mental  process  of  reformation. 
To  be  sorry  for  wrongdoing,  a  man  must  first  be  convinced 
that  it  is  wrong.  To  convince  a  man  that  a  certain  course  of 
conduct  is  wrong,  you  must  first  convince  him  that  another 
course  is  right.  The  only  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  con- 
trast the  two  courses,  so  that  the  man  can  see  that  the  latter 
rather  than  the  former  tends  to  his  happiness.  After  a  man 
has  adopted  a  new  course  he  may  regret  the  former.  That  is 
repentance — a  late  and  not  necessary  item  in  the  process. 

The  reformation  of  a  criminal  is  not  different  in  kind  from 
the  conversion  of  a  tailor  intp  a  farmer.  Whenever  upon  in- 
vestigation the  business  of  farming  becomes  sufficiently  at- 
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tractive  to  the  tailor,  he  but  awaits  the  opportunity  to  become 
a  farmer.  Convince  the  criminal  that  an  honest  life  is  better 
for  him  than  a  criminal  career,  and  you  have  rendered  him 
an  honest  man.  It  is  a  question  of  opinion.  Every  man  passes 
through  this  process  many  times  in  the  course  of  his  life.  In 
matters  of  business,  of  habit,  of  association,  after  "careful  con- 
sideration he  adopts  new  courses  and  methods.  Every  time 
he  does  so  it  is  a  conversion,  differing  only  in  degree  from  the 
conversion  of  a^pfiminal. 

The  conversion  of  the  criminal  can  never  be  secured  through 
the  application  of  penalties.  No  man  was  ever  converted  to 
anything  by  force.  Nor  is  it  true  that  we  obey  law,  either  State 
or  natural,  because  of  force  behind  it.  There  is  no  force  be- 
hind or  in  any  law  that  can  compel  obedience  to  it.  A  com- 
munity is  law-abiding  because  the  majority  is  so.  Force  can- 
not be  applied  to  majorities.  The  majority  is  law-abiding  be- 
cause of  the  essential  agreement  among  its  members.  There 
is  a  force  in  the  law,  but  only  those  feel  its  effects  who  are  out 
of  harmony  with  the  law  and  thus  come  in  contact  with  it.  It 
operates  not  as  a  punitive  but  as  a  correctional  agency.  This 
is  true  of  both  State  and  natural  law.  To  secure  obedience 
by  the  individual  he  must  be  made  to  know  that  the  law  points 
out  for  him  the  best  way;  that  for  every  step  in  life  it  marks 
the  path;  that  this  lawful  path  leads  always  to  his  highest 
happiness ;  that  when  he  ignorantly  leaves  the  path  the  law  ex- 
erts itself  to  replace  him ;  that  whatever  discomforts  this  brings 
come  solely  from  his  lack  of  harmony  with  the  law;  that  the 
law  is  not  a  vindictive  agency  and  does  not  punish,  but  that  his 
sufferings  spring  from  his  error. 

I  have  said  that  this  training  of  the  individual  must  be  begun 
at  a  very  tender  age.  It  is  certain  that  very  young  children 
gain  from  their  environment  lasting  impressions.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  earliest  surroundings  of  the  child  be  of  proper 
character;  that  the  parents  and  associates  be  law-abiding. 
Those  having  in  charge  the  training  of  the-^ild  must  define 
education,  not  only  as  training  to  do  and  inciting  to  know,  but 
as  an  adjustment  of  his  nature  to  right  lines  of  conduct.    This 
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adjustment  must  be  so  complete  that,  when  the  individual  shall 
become  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  any  course,  he  shall 
immediately  and  as  a  matter  of  choice  conform  himself  to  it. 

"Indwelling  evir'  must  not  be  taught;  and  if  by  any  chance 
the  child  is  cursed  with  the  thought,  it  must  be  eradicated. 
Satan  must  be  killed  first  of  all.  Let  the  child  have  no  scape- 
goat "devil"  upon  whom  to  lay  his  transgressions.  Qothe  him 
with  the  full  panoply  of  responsibility.  This  thought  of  orig- 
inal sin  comes  to  the  child  because  it  dominates  the  teacher. 
"Lombroso  thinks,"  says  The  Journal  of  Hygiene,  quoting  a 
lecture  to  teachers  in  Turin  in  1896,  "that  all  children  are 
criminals  by  nature ;  that  is,  they  will  lie  and  steal  and  do  many 
wrong  things,  but  that  they  either  slowly  or  quickly  outgrow 
these  tendencies  as  they  g^ow  older.  Those  who  do  not  out- 
grow them  become  adult  criminals.'^  That  thought  has  ham- 
pered progress  during  all  the  conscious  existence  of  the  race. 
It  is  the  same  world-old  fallacy  that  Jeremiah  believed  when 
he  said :  "The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desper- 
ately wicked ;"  and  Paul  when  he  wrote :  "Because  the  carnal 
mind  is  enmity  against  God ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
God,  neither  indeed  can  be."  Let  not  the  dead  past  clutch  with 
phantom  hands  the  promises  of  the  future!  Let  it  not  cast 
its  blighting  shadow  upon  the  path  of  childhood  I  Let  honest 
children  grow  into  honest  men  and  women ! 

Helen  Campbell,  in  The  Arena  for  January,  1896,  said: 
"To-day  we  are  studying  the  child,  and  recognizing  as  new 
something  old  as  time,  yet  never  acted  on  before — that  in  the 
soul  of  the  child  lies  the  future  of  the  race,  and  that  that 
future  is  built  upon  the  homes  of  the  race:  homes  developed 
and  perfected  by  every  means  that  science  and  art  together 
may  bring  to  bear."  But  it  is  unfortunately  true  that,  until  the 
home  shall  become  what  our  ideals  would  make  it,  we  cannot 
trust  it  with  the  formation  of  character.  In  the  very  lowest 
stratum  of  society  there  is  no  home;  nor  is  there  usually  an 
ideal  home  in  the  highest  stratum.  Mr.  H.  M.  Boies,  in  his 
"Prisoners  and  Paupers,"  says:  "It  is  commonly  understood 
that  social  morals  and  religion  are  at  their  lowest  ebb  in  the 
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upper  and  nether  strata  of  society  the  world  over/'  The  real 
home  is  found  in  the  g^eat  middle  class,  and,  candor  compels 
us  to  admit,  not  often  enough  there. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  formative  influence  on  American 
character  to^ay  is  found  in  the  school.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  child  passes  but  a  few  hours  daily  in  the  school-room,  yet 
school  interests  dominate  the  formative  period  of  his  life.  Be- 
yond the  occasional  and  incidental,  distinctive  moral  instruc- 
tion is  not  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 

Religion  in  the  public  schools  is  still  the  subject  of  sharp 
controversy.  In  the  view  of  believers  in  denominational 
schools,  morals  cannot  be  taught  without  religion.  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong,  in  "Our  Country,"  says :  "The  principle  of  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  undoubtedly  forbids  sectarian  in- 
struction in  the  State  schools;  but  we  have  the  highest  legal 
and  judicial  authority  for  saying  that  it  does  not  forbid  unde- 
nominational religious  teaching.  .  .  .  The  State  must 
teach  in  its  schools  fundamental  religious  truths,  not  because 
the  child  should  know  them  in  preparation  for  a  future  ex- 
istence— the  State  is  not  concerned  with  the  eternal  welfare 
of  its  citizens — ^but  because  immorality  is  perilous  to  the  State, 
and  popular  morality  cannot  be  secured  without  the  sanctions 
of  religion."  Daniel  Webster,  in  a  Fourth  of  July  oration,  said : 
"To  preserve  the  government  wc  must  also  preserve  morals. 
Morality  rests  on  religion.  ...  To  secularize  the  schools 
is  to  invite  the  corruption  of  popular  morals,  and  thus  en- 
danger the  very  foundations  of  our  free  institutions."  Mr. 
Thomas  Davidson,  in  the  "Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform," 
says:  "Perhaps  the  deepest  evil  in  our  schools  is  the  lack  of 
moral  teaching.  Until  this  century  moral  teaching  has  gone 
principally  with  religious  teaching.  The  modem  divorce  of 
Church  and  State,  the  opposition  of  secularists  to  all  religious 
teaching,  and,  above  all,  the  opposing  views  of  Protestant, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  other  religious  bodies,  having  led  to  the 
disuse  of  religious  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  a  lowering 
of  the  tone  and  the  time  given  to  moral  teaching  has  almost 
inevitably  though  not  necessarily  followed."     In  an  address 
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before  the  Patria  Qub,  of  New  York,  in  ^rQ,  1896,  Andrew 
D.  White  declared  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to 
simple  elementary  instruction  in  nuMals  in  the  schools. 

Like  the  idea  of  indwelling  sin,  we  have  inherited  from  the 
past  the  thought  that  morality  cannot  be  taught  2pSLTt  from 
religion.  This,  as  we  are  told,  has  driven  moral  instructioa 
from  the  schools  and  has  left  it  to  the  indifference  at  home 
and  the  obs(^te  and  inefficient  machinery  of  the  church  and 
Sunday-school.  Although  there  is  now  an  awakening  upon 
the  subject  of  physical  training,  it  has  been  almost  universally 
neglected  in  the  past  In  the  face  of  this  n^ect  we  have  driven 
mental  development  to  the  limit. 

The  natural  fruit  of  this  inharmonious  development  is  what 
the  criminal  anthrc^x>logists  denominate  as  d^^eneracy, 
criminal  type,  atavism,  etc  Suppose  we  subject  an  average 
individual  to  experiment  and  note  the  result.  Train  him  {Ays- 
ically,  with  slight  mental  and  no  moral  instruction,  and  it  is 
plain  that  the  result  would  be  a  semi-savage,  ready  at  sugges- 
ticHi  for  criminal  acts.  Suppose  you  add  to  his  physical  train- 
ing a  thorough  mental  course,  but  still  omit  moral  instruction, 
and  you  have  probably  the  educated  criminal.  Train  the  in- 
dividual physically  and  morally,  omitting  mental  instructioo, 
and  you  have  the  man  with  enthusiasms  but  without  ability 
to  carry  them  out,  or  possibly  in  later  life  the  religiously  in- 
sane. Omit  the  {^ysical  training  and  he  dies  at  the  door  of 
performance,  having  paid  back  the  world's  n^;lect  with  dis- 
eased offspring.  \Mien  we  add  to  these  cases,  all  of  whidi 
exist,  inherited  tendencies,  we  have  a  permutation  capable  of 
producing  all  the  anomalies  that  criminologists  have  found 
or  su^)ected. 

The  foundations  of  the  making  of  honest  people  lie  in  edu- 
cation, in  the  homes  and  in  the  schocds  of  the  land.  So  long 
as  bad  homes  exist,  the  making  of  criminals  will  cootinne. 
So  long  as  the  thought  obtains  that  moral  instruction  is  in- 
separable from  religion,  the  making  of  honest  people  will  be 
retarded.  L^slation  must  take  hold  of  the  whole  matter. 
The  children  of  the  land  must  all  be  gotten  into  schooL    Tbere 
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they  must  be  naturally,  consistently,  and  completely  educated. 
There  must  be  no  faculty  left  untrained  to  wield  a  riot  influ- 
ence in  the  land.  There  must  be  physical  training  to  the  end 
that  healthy  men  and  women  may  inhabit  the  land.  There 
must  be  moral  training  to  the  end  that  healthy  moral  senti- 
ment may  control  their  actions.  There  must  be  mental  train- 
ing to  the  end  that  a  healthy  and  wise  judgment  may  direct 
their  energies. 

In  mental  instruction  the  present  methods  seem  sufficient 
and  satisfactory.  To  secure  proper  physical  training  there 
should  be  gymnasiums  in  all  schools,  public  and  private,  and 
scientific  instruction  of  both  sexes  maintained  throughout  the 
entire  school  life.  This  is  the  most  important  thing  in  educa- 
tion because  it  is  the  foundation.  Without  health,  mental  and 
moral  training  goes  for  naught.  The  healthy  man  is  naturally 
balanced,  mentally  and  morally.  The  physically  weak  man  is 
more  liable  to  mental  and  moral  abnormalities.  Mrs.  Lew 
Wallace,  in  Th&  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  says:  "Gro  into  any 
public  school  and  you  will  see  girls  pallid  as  day  lilies,  and  boys 
with  flat  chests  and  the  waxen  skin  that  has  been  named  the 
'school'  complexion."  We  must  have  better  material  than  that 
for  the  making  of  wholesome,  honest  people.  We  can  get  it  by 
putting  such  boys  and  girls  into  gymnasiums  and  giving  them 
health.  In  morals  there  should  be  a  graded  course,  with  proper 
text-books,  continued  as  with  physical  instruction  throughout 
the  school  life.  It  should  be  scientifically  correct,  and  should 
omit  no  fact  necessary  for  the  man  or  woman  to  know.  It 
should  meet  the  necessities  and  exigencies  of  existence  as  they 
arise,  and  should  eliminate  that  false  modesty  which  now 
stands  in  the  way  of  much  needed  instruction.  Its  aim  should 
be  to  arm  the  child  at  every  stage  of  life  against  false  ideals 
and  notions,  and  at  its  completion  to  turn  out  the  young  man  or 
the  young  woman  wholly  armored  in  right  principles. 

The  homes  of  the  land  will  follow  the  schools.  If  we  prop- 
erly educate  the  children  we  create  good  homes.  We  are 
making  honest  people  now,  and  every  day  we  are  making 
f^wer   criminals;   but   if   there   is   ^  better   way,   the   daily 
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broadening  demands  of  a  broader  humanity  command  us  to 

seek  it. 

E.  W.  McDaniel. 
Richfield,  Utah.  _______ 

II.    The  True  Purpose  of  Penitentiary  Penalties. 

IN  most  States  of  the  Union  there  are  constantly  from  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  persons  confined  in  peniten- 
tiaries, and  at  hard  labor,  for  terms  varying  from  one  year  to 
a  life-time,  as  punishment  for  various  crimes  of  which  they 
hav€  been  found  guilty  by  a  jury  of  their  peers.  Human  wis- 
dom has  not  been  able  to  devise  any  more  rational  and  effectual 
deterrent  for  crimes  (less  than  murder)  than  that  of  con- 
finement at  hard  labor.  It  has  three  leading  terrors :  disgrace, 
deprivation  of  personal  liberty,  and  toil  without  compensatiob. 

In  the  discussicHi  of  what  reforms  and  improvements  should 
be  introduced  into  prison  life,  I  shall  omit  the  cases  of  men  con- 
fined for  life  for  murder  in  the  first  d^[ree.  I  am  unable  to 
decide  that  a  person  who,  with  deliberation  and  necessarily 
malice  aforethought,  takes  the  life  of  a  fdlow-being,  just  as 
dear  and  sacred  as  his  own,  is  entitled  to  a  chance  for  future 
liberty.  Nor  do  I  feel  that  capital  punishment  itself  is  too  se- 
vere in  such  cases.  The  only  weak  place  in  the  chain  of  this 
logic  is  that  an  innocent  person  may.  sometimes  but  probably 
not  often,  be  found  guilty.  But  this  is  possibly  unavoidable 
in  the  administration  of  human  laws. 

There  can  be  no  \'alid  objection  urged  to  the  fact  that  the 
inmates  of  penitentiaries  are  required  to  work.  That  is  both 
fairness  to  the  State  and  a  mercy  to  the  prisoners.  And  yet 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  so  to  apply  the  results  of  this  labor 
that  it  docs  not  come  in  conflict  with  the  wages  of  outside, 
noo-convict  labor;  and  this  is  seldom  a  source  of  cranplaint 
oo  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  for  it  is  n^ulated  by  the  demands 
of  pecp!e  on  the  outside. 

But  who  shall  look  after  the  best  interests  of  prison  life? 
The  men  incaroerated  ha\-e  ver>'  little  influence;  they  are  re- 
garded as  not  having  a  right  to  conq>Uin  or  ask  f or  anvthing 
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in  their  favor,  and  other  persons  not  under  the  ban  of  criminal 
disability  must  speak  in  their  behalf.  Even  then  the  plans  of 
those  who  are  not  criminals  are  not  usually  regarded  with 
favor,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  moved  by  a 
mere  theory  or  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  class  that  does  not 
deserve  the  proposed  consideration.  There  is,  indeed,  a  class 
of  criminals  who  make  crime  a  business ;  who  may  be  serving 
their  second,  third,  or  fourth  term  for  discovered  crime,  and 
for  whom  nothing  better  than  the  rigors  of  the  law,  strictly 
enforced  to  the  full  sentence,  can  probably  be  devised.  And 
for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  on  the  basis  that  will  be 
chosen,  there  should  be  kept  in  the  possession  of  the  peni- 
tentiary authorities  as  faithful  a  record  of  the  personal  his- 
tory of  each  convict  as  is  possible.  But,  after  making  all  due 
allowances  for  murderers  and  hardened  criminals  who  may 
cease  to  show  any  penitence  or  inclination  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  prey  on  society,  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  young 
men,  and  men  with  families,  who  are  charged  with  their  first 
crime,  as  well  as  others  who  may  be  convicted  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  that  should  have  special  treatment. 

The  State  has  progressed  so  far  that  "cruel  and  unusual 
punishments"  are  forbidden  by  our  national  Constitution.  In 
former  ages  it  seemed  that  the  public  authorities,  in  both 
Church  and  State,  were  most  ingenious  in  devising  the  most 
cruel  and  painful  punishments,  even  for  offenses  that  perhaps 
deserved  no  punishment  at  all.  For  the  observation  of  instru- 
ments used,  the  British  Museum  may  be  visited.  But  now 
public  punishment  of  crime  is  getting  so  free  from  malice  and 
revenge  toward  criminals  that  still  further  progress  in  their 
treatment  can  be  considered.  ' 

It  ought  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  State  to  deal  with 
the  unabandoned  or  yet  hopeful  class  of  convicts  on  the  same 
principle  that  prevails  in  all  the  other  departments  of  society; 
that  is,  the  State  should  act  altruistically.  Perhaps  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  crimes  actually  committed  are  discov- 
ered, and  the  criminals  at  large  have  the  aid  of  the  moral  anti- 
septics of  society  to  recover  themselves.  There  are  possibly 
men  outside  of  our  prisons  worse  than  those  on  the  inside. 
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I  would  challenge  the  judgment  of  our  public  men — ^with 
the  object  of  putting  a  better  hope  than  they  now  enjoy 
before  that  class  in  our  penitentiaries  that  includes  "salvable" 
cases — both  for  the  sake  of  the  State  and  of  the  convicts.  The 
two  great  principles  that  underlie  and  preserve  the  State  should 
be  applied  to  prison  life:  conserving  and  developing  moral 
beings  from  infancy  toward  virtue  and  intelligence,  and  seek- 
ing to  save  all  that  have  promise  of  salvability  among  those  who 
are  fallen.  The  laws  governing  prison  life  vary  in  the  sev- 
eral States ;  yet  they  are  substantially  the  same.  And  there  is 
no  danger  that  prison  life  will  be  made  so  attractive  that  people 
will  seek  the  pleasure  of  it,  even  if  some  new  features  of  re- 
form be  adopted. 

These  are  some  of  the  changes  that  should  be  introduced: 
Every  prisoner  should  have  an  opportunity  to  lessen  his  term 
by  meritorious  conduct.  Of  course,  every  prison  should  have 
the  best  possible  superintendency,  and  the  most  capable  and 
manly  overseers — shrewd  judges  of  men,  of  a  humane  disposi- 
tion, and  well  balanced,  so  as  not  to  be  carried  away  by  a  tem- 
porary spasm  of  "good  works'^  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner.  A 
court  in  sentencing  a  prisoner  must  of  necessity  be  controlled 
by  the  circumstances  that  surround  the  case;  and  the  judge 
cannot  do  more  than  fix  a  definite  term  and  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  mercy  to  subsequent  developments.  It  would  be  well 
to  restrict  the  pardoning  power  of  the  Executive  of  the 
State,  and  enlarge  the  domain  of  the  prison  authorities  in 
deciding  the  cases  that  should  be  subjects  of  pardon.  And 
pardons  based  on  mere  outside  petitions  and  recommenda- 
tions cannot  in  their  very  nature  be  offered  on  as  meritorious 
grounds  as  those  based  on  conduct  from  day  to  day.  Per- 
sons having  influential  friends  can  often  procure  pardons  that 
are  based  on  questionable  data;  besides,  if  the  absolute  power 
vested  in  the  Governor  to  pardon  were  modified,  it  would  be 
a  genuine  relief  to  that  ofiicial,  who  is  often  beset  with  the 
applications  of  friends  that  he  feels  a  great  temptation  to  yield 
to  without  having  the  surer  foundation  that  a  careful  and 
special  prison  record  would  give. 
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Every  convict  should  be  "a  prisoner  of  hope" — ^based  on  his 
every-day  conduct.  The  prison  should  be  a  place  that  gives  an 
opportunity  to  reform  and  begin  a  new  life.  A  virtuous  State 
can  have  no  object  in  simply  dumping  a  prisoner  into  the  dis- 
grace of  a  penitentiary  term  without  any  "hope  set  before  him" 
that  he  may  make  a  record  for  a  new  and  better  life.  More- 
over, this  ever-present  hope  should  be  supplemented  with 
educational  and  religious  privileges.  Many  criminals  may 
have  had  very  little  access  to  either  of  these  sources  of  help 
to  character. 

If  we  are  to  make  a  proper  effort  to  reform  and  restore  to 
good  citizenship  as  many  persons  as  possible,  the  men  that 
have  charge  of  the  prisoners  should  have  exceptional  moral 
qualities.  There  is  a  temptation  to  be  indiscriminately  harsh 
and  often  unkind  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  This  may  be 
necessary  in  some  cases ;  but  if  there  is  anything  of  which  con- 
victs have  usually  an  overdose  it  is  severity.  And  so  long  as 
**like  begets  like,"  mere  severity  will  leave  a  prisoner's  life  un- 
benefited  by  the  imprisonment  penalty.  Imprisonment  is  not 
to  be  decreed  in  a  base  spirit  of  revenge.  Underneath  the 
severity  of  the  law  there  should  be  the  help  of  kindness,  gentle- 
ness, and  even  courtesy ;  for  if  the  lowness  and  brutishness  of 
the  convict  be  met  with  nothing  better,  how  can  the  punish- 
ment of  imprisonment  have  any  motive  other  than  revenge, 
which  leaves  men  quite  as  bad  if  not  worse  than  they  were 
before  its  infliction? 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  gloomy  periods  of  a  prison  life — 
to  the  mind  of  any  "prisoner  of  hope" — is  the  time  when  he  is 
to  leave  the  prison  and  begin  life  anew.  Men  that  go  to  prison 
are  usually  poor;  if  they  had  any  property  before,  they  usually 
have  to  give  it  up  in  the  endeavor  to  prove  their  innocence. 
Unless  they  be  allowed  to  accumulate  something  during  prison 
life,  therefore,  the  temptation  to  evil  in  beginning  anew  is  very 
great.  In  the  first  place,  a  discharged  prisoner  can  seldom 
go  back  to  where  he  was  known  for  help  with  much  confidence 
of  success.  If  he  goes  to  strangers  he  is  no  better  oflF,  as  he 
cannot  well  give  references  that  would  help  him;  so  that  at  the 
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point  where  a  man  leaves  the  prison  and  starts  anew — however 
anxious  he  may  be  to  be  honest — he  is  beset  with  peculiar 
difficulties.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  all  Bible-readers 
remember  how  much  the  Nazarene  had  to  say  in  favor  of  con- 
sideration toward  those  who  are  in  prison ;  "sick  and  in  prison" 
were  put  on  an  equality:  one  was  as  much  in  need  of  kind- 
ness and  help  as  the  other. 

In  view  of  this  difficulty  in  starting  to  lead  a  virtuous  life, 
the  State  should  place  a  portion  of  the  earnings  of  every  pris- 
oner on  deposit,  for  his  use  when  he  becomes  liberated.  The 
State  could  afford  this  probably,  in  a  broad  view,  on  financial 
principles  alone :  it  ought  to  lessen  the  returning  of  criminals. 
But  the  State,  of  course,  ought  to  take  a  higher  view  than  that. 
A  man's  life  and  a  new  preparation  to  live  right  should  be  of 
more  consideration  than  the  mere  dollars.  And  this  right  of 
a  prisoner  to  a  portion  of  his  earnings  would  be  a  great  stimu- 
lus to  a  new  and  better  life.  This  privil^e,  like  any  other 
credit-mark  in  favor  of  a  prisoner,  might  properly  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  record  of  his  prison  life — ^to  be  withheld  or 
granted  as  each  case  might  deserve.  In  other  words,  the 
prison  life  is  one  in  which  ordinarily  all  avenues  to  hope  and 
ambition  are  closed ;  and  the  convict  ought  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  tempted  with  inducements  that  are  motives  to  a 
new  and  better  life,  after  he  has  paid  the  penalty  that  his 
offense  has  made  due  to  the  State. 

There  is  a  stream  of  many  thousands  constantly  going  in 
and  out  of  our  prisons ;  and  shall  the  question  with  this  Chris- 
tian age  be  whether,  when  the  prison  door  shuts  them  in  and 
when  it  gives  them  release  at  the  end  of  their  sentences,  they 
shall  have  had  in  the  interim  all  hope  of  respectability's  return 
and  every  motive  to  right  living  suspended  by  the  cold  in- 
difference of  the  State?  Should  there  not  be  mingled  with  the 
"law  that  worketh  death"  the  sunny  sentence? — "Go  in  peace, 
and  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  upon  thee."  Who 
among  our  lawmakers  will  plead  for  a  classification  of  prison- 
ers, and  the  giving  of  a  better  hope  and  opportunity  to  those 
who  will  strive  for  it?  Amos  Steckel. 

BloomHeld,  Iowa. 


PROPERTY:  ITS  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  SOCIOLOGY.* 

OF  the  manifold  phenomena  of  our  world  ever  presenting 
themselves  to  invite  the  attention,  or  to  arouse  to  flight 
the  imagination,  none  present  phases  of  keener  interest  than 
those  that  cluster  around  the  name  of  property.  Like  the  hun- 
dred-armed Briareus  of  ancient  myth,  property  stretches  out  a 
hundred  hands,  each  of  whose  fingers  touches  a  key  that  sets  off 
some  one  of  life's  activities.  Government,  politics,  business,  and 
even  life  itself  find  in  property  the  acme  of  their  existence.  To 
use  a  good  old  Baconian  phrase,  property  is  a  thing  that 
"touches  men's  bosoms  and  pockets."  Innumerable  defini- 
tions have  been  made  of  this  term — from  that  of  the  Catho- 
lic divine,  who  defined  property  as  "communion  with  God 
through  the  visible  world,'^  to  that  of  the  fanatic  who 
said,  "Property  is  theft."  A  scientific  definition  must  be  a 
broad  one  and  extend  beyond  any  legal  conception.  We  will  con- 
sider property  from  two  viewpoints,  viz. :  biologically,  as  any- 
thing an  individual  has  acquired  that  tends  to  the  protection 
and  prolongation  of  life ;  and  psychologically,  as  anything  that 
arouses  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  ownership,  or  the  concept 
nunc. 

Investigating  the  field  of  biology,  we  find  property-getting 
to  be  a  fundamental  instinct,  extending  all  through  the  animal 
world;  also,  that  property-getting  becomes  more  intense  during 
the  period  just  before  giving  birth  to  young — ^that  many  ani- 
mals only  acquire  property  to  enable  their  offspring  better  to 
make  a  stand  against  cosmic  forces.  In  other  words,  the  end 
is  to  bridge  over  the  gap  of  death.  We  conclude  that  it  is  this 
unconscious  self-sacrifice  of  parent  for  offspring  which  im- 
idanted  in  the  breast  the  germs  of  altruism,  and  that  altruism 
assumed  a  living  activity  when  higher  up  in  the  scale  of  organic 

^EniTQRs'  Note. — This  article  is  the  outcome  of  an  extended  investi- 
mBon  of  the  Psychology  of  Ownership,  carried  on  by  Dr.  Linus  Ward 
Kline  and  the  author,  C.  J.  France,  at  Qark  University,  Worcester, 
ICftM^  in  1898.  It  aims  to  present  the  vital  aspects  of  property  from 
the  ffenetic  standpoint,  and  is  a  unique  and  important  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  sociology. 
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life  this  unconscious  self-sacrifice  budded  out  into  a  conscious 
one. 

From  a  study  of  anthropology  we  find  that  the  desire  for 
individual  property  was  the  one  great  stimulus  to  activity 
among  primitive  men ;  that  no  one  factor  has  had  greater  in- 
fluence in  evolving  mind  and  creating  civilization  than  indi- 
vidual property.  The  most  savage  peoples  lived  in  a  condition 
of  laziness — of  inertia  and  lethargy — ^the  consequence  of  which 
was  that  nearly  all  the  property  they  possessed  was  held  in 
common.  It  was  only  when  man  learned  the  power  of  indi- 
vidual property  in  raising  one  man  above  another,  of  in- 
dividuating and  expressing  individuality,  that  he  began  to 
awake  from  his  lethargy  and  throw  oflF  his  laziness. 
The  quest  for  private  property  thus  became  the  first 
great  stimulus  to  continued  labor.  Here  man  first 
learned  to  labor;  and  here  attention,  that  most  valuable  of 
psychic  qualities,  was  developed.  To  cite  the  eflfects  of  this  all- 
absorbing  passion  for  individual  ownership  is  needless.  Con- 
sider only  the  love  of  power  in  the  human  breast,  and  the  stimu- 
lus to  the  human  mind  when  it  learned  wealth  was  the  one 
great  power.  What  inventions,  what  discoveries,  what  knowl- 
edge do  we  not  owe  directly  or  indirectly  to  this  continual 
strife  after  power  through  individual  ownership?  Dr.  Brinton 
says :  "So  far  as  we  can  trace  the  history  of  man  from  the  Old 
Stone  Age  upward,  the  one  efficient  motive  to  his  progress  has 
been  the  acquisition  and  preservation  of  his  property.  This 
has  been  the  chief  incentive  to  individual  exertion."  According 
to  the  view  of  L.  H.  Morgan  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate 
the  influence  of  property  in  the  civilization  of  mankind;  for 
property  was  the  "power  that  brought  Aryan  and  Semitic 
nations  out  of  barbarism  into  civilization."  He  says  that 
"monogamy  resulted  from  increase  in  the  variety  and  amount 
of  property  through  the  establishment  of  inheritance  in 
the  children  of  its  owner ;  that  property  introduced  slavery,  and 
after  several  thousand  years  it  caused  abolition  of  slavery  upon 
discovery  that  a  free  man  was  a  better  property-making  ma- 
chine." 
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The  one  great  lesson  taught  by  this  anthropological  study  is 
the  fatality  of  all  communistic  schemes.  Communistic  systems 
prevailed  among  states  of  savagery  because  lethargy  and  lazi- 
ness prevailed.  The  desire  for  individual  ownership  and  love 
of  that  power  which  private  property  brings  emancipated  the 
savage  and  set  him  to  work — ^that  most  beneficent  of  all  God's 
gifts  to  man.  Those  who  advocate  communism  would  put 
mankind  back  on  a  level  with  the  savage.  They  would  anni- 
hilate individuality,  "classify  men  like  so  many  bricks;"  sub- 
vert that  most  potent  of  the  instruments  of  progress — ^love  of 
power;  take  away  from  manhood  all  that  is  admirable — its 
energy  and  will  to  act,  its  self-assertion,  push,  and  love  of 
beating  in  life's  race.  They  would  palm  oflf,  in  place  of  these, 
lassitude,  inertia,  lethargy,  and  lack  of  ambition. 

The  transforming  power  of  property  on  the  ego  is  a  unique 
psychological  and  sociological  phenomenon.  One  sees  sudden 
cataclysms  occurring  in  the  very  fundamentals  of  character  on 
sudden  increase  or  decrease  of  things  owned.  One  sees  per- 
sonality expanding  and  contracting  under  property  as  a  stimulus 
— ^growing  in  proportion  as  things  owned  increase,  and  shrink- 
ing with  their  decrease.  One  finds  character  and  individuality 
so  metamorphosing  as  to  be  almost,  unrecognizable  by  friends. 
This  leads  one  to  conclude  that  a  man's  personality  is  dependent 
for  its  well-being  on  whether  or  not  he  has  some  things  he  can 
call  his  own;  further,  that  personality  must  to  a  large  extent 
be  made  up  of  those  things  a  man  does  recognize  as  his  own. 
Hence,  a  man  is  apt  to  be  what  he  considers  of  value  and  makes 
his  own.  A  man's  possessions  almost  mirror  the  man.  Nor 
should  we  be  surprised  to  learn  that  one's  personality  is  so 
largely  dependent  on  ownership,  if  we  consider  that  no  one 
factor  in  civilization  is  so  intimately  associated  with  all  life's 
activities;  that  property  has  been  and  is  the  great  power  in 
society;  that  the  evolution  of  mind  owes  so  great  a  debt  to 
it;  that  civilization  is  largely  the  fruit  of  property.  Property 
is  the  most  comprehensive  as  well  as  the  most  extensive  of 
social  phenomena,  and  conscious  personality  is  largely  a  reflec- 
tion of  it  as  a  natural  result. 
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This  expansive  effect  of  property  on  personality  explains 
that  exquisite  pleasure  in  getting  and  that  keen  satisfaction  in 
having,  familiar  to  each  of  us,  pleasures  analogous  to  that  of 
eating — great  devices  of  Nature  to  insure  against  the  danger 
of  these  activities  ever  ceasing.  So  strong  does  the  passion  to 
own  become  that  we  find  as  a  result  what  Magnan  calls  "ono- 
mania/'  or  the  buying  craze.  The  victim  cannot  see  anything 
without  impulse  to  acquire  it.  Kleptomania  is  also  an  expres- 
sion of  this  passion  in  control  of  one.  The  multimillionaire  is 
an  example  of  the  strength  of  this  same  passion  to  get  and  to 
have.  The  result  of  the  struggle  in  business  instigated  by  this 
passion  is  often  to  be  deplored.  It  tends  to  sap  out  all 
of  a  man's  sentiment,  and  to  atrophy  his  ability  for  en- 
joyment of  play,  that  most  charming  of  activities  for 
the  sloughing  off  of  hypemormal  anxiety  and  nervous 
irritability — an  activity  too  little  employed  in  adtdt  life. 
Further,  this  struggle,  when  intense,  hardens  the  better 
parts  in  a  man.  One  of  our  sociologists  has  said  that  ''it  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  succeed  in  business  at  the  pres- 
ent day  and  be  strictly  honest."  Modem  advertising,  with  its 
"marked  down  sales,"  its  "all-wool  materials,"  its  "fire  sales," 
its  "cheaper-than-cost  goods,"  its  "absolutely  pure  labels,"  to  say 
nothing  of  every  brand  being  in  some  miraculous  manner  "the 
best  in  the  market,"  or  "better  than  all  others," — these  and  a 
thousand  other  prevarications,  thoughtless  but  not  the  less 
weakening  to  moral  virility,  pve  adequate  justification  for  the 
statement  quoted  above.  Nearly  every  publication,  religious 
and  secular,  has  a  hand  in  the  mischief.  Fence-posts,  bams, 
sign-boards  with  proportions  like  unto  those  of  Solomon's  tem- 
ple, and  even  our  trees,  are  brought  into  the  service.  Our 
mral  scenery  is  not  only  defaced  and  rendered  unbeautiful,  but, 
what  is  worse,  the  sacrifice  is  made  to  a  large  extent  in  behalf 
of  dishonesty.  Maudsley,  in  his  "Physiology  and  Pathology  of 
Mind,"  shows  that  a  life  devoted  exclusively  to  money-getting 
tends  to  degeneration  in  the  offspring,  either  moral  or  intel- 
lectual inferiority  resulting.  Though  this  great  passion  for 
property  and  wealth  has  rendered  an  unparalleled  service  to 
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mankind,  still,  like  all  other  g^eat  factors  in  history,  it  has  dan- 
gers, a  few  of  which  are  interpolated  here  as  a  warning,  that 
"he  who  runs  may  read." 

Certain  psychoses  have  arisen  in  relation  to  property  of  not  a 
little  interest  and  significance,  among  which  are  those  unwar- 
ranted feelings  of  dread  that  steal  over  one  of  being  left  de- 
fenseless in  the  world  without  a  penny,  of  becoming  assimilated 
with  tramps  and  outcasts,  dying  in  poverty,  spending  one's  last 
days  in  the  poorhouse,  and  finally  to  be  buried  at  public  ex- 
pense in  the  potter's  field ;  feelings  of  distrust  concerning  one's 
property,  cropping  out  among  those  who  place  their  money  in 
some  safe  investment  at  small  interest  in  preference  to  putting 
it  where  benefit  and  pleasure  in  a  large  revenue  could  be  de- 
rived. This  same  distrust  is  manifested  among  those  who  hide 
their  possessions  in  strange  and  all  but  unthinkable  spots. 
Among  other  psychoses  developed  out  of  property,  we  find  that 
inherent  tendency  to  obey — that  willingness,  almost  amount- 
ing to  a  desire,  to  be  led  by  the  rich  and  powerful;  also  the 
tendency  to  believe  in  and  give  way  to  the  man  of  wealth.  The 
general  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  man  who  performs  manual 
labor — ^in  particular  the  agriculturist — ^pointing  back  to  that  pe- 
riod when  no  man  who  labored  was  a  gentleman;  consider- 
ing wealth  instead  of  merit  the  rank  of  superiority;  feelings  of 
servility  and  littleness  in  the  presence  of  wealth — all  these  are 
property  psychoses.  Pride  is  but  a  sense  of  superiority  arising 
from  the  fact  that  one  owns  much  that  is  of  value  to  friends 
or  society.  Vanity  is  the  same  feeling  minus  any  such  posses- 
sion. 

One  finds,  then,  four  great  incentives  to  property-getting: 
( I )  To  bridge  over  the  gap  of  death,  to  provide  for  one's  off- 
spring. (2)  The  fact  that  property  is  power.  (3)  The  fact 
that  things  one  calls  his  own  form  a  large  part  of  one's  per- 
sonality, the  result  being  that  property-getting  and  property- 
having  pve  exquisite  pleasure.  (4)  That  deep-seated  emotion, 
fear,  and  its  relation  to  property  and  life.  These  stimulate  the 
will  to  have  that  becomes  identical  with  the  "will  to  live,"  and 
he  that  possesses  nothing  has  little  will  and  is  likely  to  possess 
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Httl€.  Every  acquisition  of  material  wealth,  each  new  bit  of 
knowledge  a  man  makes  his  own,  increases  his  ability  to  ac- 
quire and  strengthens  the  desire.  The  character  of  things  ac- 
quired determines  what  a  man  desires  and  strives  for. 

As  is  often  reiterated  and  as  every-day  life  shows,  the  rela- 
tions of  property  and  society  give  rise  to  questions  of  wide 
pedagogical  and  sociological  import.  The  reason  of  this  is 
readily  made  clear.  One  of  our  leading  anthropologists  states 
all  forms  of  government  are  reducible  to  two  plans :  one  formed 
upon  persons  (societas),  the  other  upon  territory  and  property 
{civitas).  Mr.  McGee,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  says  "the 
chief  characteristic  of  civilization  is  social  organization  on  a 
basis  of  property  right."  It  is  because  of  this  close  relation 
between  government  and  property,  together  with  the  complexity 
of  each,  that  knotty  problems  are  continually  arising  to  baffle 
the  legislator. 

At  present  property  problems  are  being  brought  into  sharp 
relief.  The  fundamental  bases  of  property  and  property  right 
are  being  discussed  as  they  never  have  been.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  Europe.  The  results  of  this  discussion  are  seen  in  the 
strong  grip  taken  by  socialism  and  socialistic  principles  on  the 
minds  of  great  masses  of  people.  In  Germany  for  many  years 
one  of  the  leading  parties  has  been  the  socialist  party.  London 
is  practically  in  control  of  socialists.  The  same  is  true  of  Paris. 
Socialism  has  gained  a  foothold  in  nearly  all  European  coun- 
tries. In  this  country  socialism  has  not  been  so  much  in  evi- 
dence. It  is  clear  to  all,  however,  that  socialistic  tenets  are 
gaining  strength  here  day  by  day.  Evidence  of  its  prevalence 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  city  in  conservative  Massachusetts 
not  long  since  elected  a  mayor  on  a  socialist  ticket.  The  time 
has  come  when  our  intellectual  citizens  should  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  this  agitation — ^not  that  many  socialists  are  not  men  of 
deep  thought  and  insight ;  yet  history  in  a  lamentable  manner 
has  shown  that  most  great  reform  movements  have  been  in- 
itiated by  men  with  hearts  larger  than  brains,  with  more  sym- 
pathy than  intellect;  and  that  such  warm  hearts  glowing  with 
a  burning  enthusiasm  have  often  unwittingly  ignited  the  fires 
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of  revolution,  which  intelligent  foresight  and  cool  judgment 
might  have  averted.  The  French  Revolution  and  our  own  civil 
war  are  cases  in  evidence.  Political  economists  and  thinking 
men  in  general  have  too  long  dismissed  with  a  word  the  prop- 
erty problem  and  socialism. 

The  problem  in  this  country  is  one  peculiar  to  our  form  o.f 
government.  Biology  teaches  that  all  along  the  line  of  evolu- 
tion individual  welfare  has  been  subservient  to  the  welfare 
of  the  species;  that,  in  fact,  individuals  exist  for  the  species. 
Forms  of  government  have  divided  themselves  unconsciously 
into  two  great  classes  in  accordance  with  the  above  principle. 
One  class  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  greatest  good 
to  mankind  (the  species)  results  from  a  government  consti- 
tuted on  the  principle  of  caste,  and  that  "great  men"  are  the 
true  agents  of  progress ;  that  the  masses  add  little  to  evolution 
except  in  their  service  in  being  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
the  master  workmen.  The  other  class  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  g^reatest  good  to  mankind  (the  species)  results 
from  a  government  based  on  an  equality  of  rights;  that  the 
masses  are  true  agents  of  progress;  that  they  have  greater 
influence  in  working  out  evolution  than  the  few  "great  men/' 
The  relative  merits  of  these  two  systems,  the  aristocratic  and 
democratic,  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  compare.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  the  antithesis,  and  to  re- 
member that  in  our  country  we  have  enunciated  the  demo- 
cratic ideal.  In  the  present  discussion  we  speak  only  from  the 
democratic  point  of  view ;  we  discuss  the  problem  only  as  it  re- 
lates to  a  democracy. 

The  most  serious  question  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of 
our  present  Constitution  was.  Can  such  a  system  long  exist? 
Pessimistic  scoflfers  the  world  over  looked  upon  it  as  a  foolish 
as  well  as  a  dangerous  experiment.  Few  indeed  were  they 
who  believed  in  its  validity.  For  some  years  back  the  American 
people,  borne  along  on  the  tide  of  triumphant  success,  with  that 
popular  optimism  peculiar  to  us  as  a  race,  have  believed  the 
validity  of  our  present  form  of  government  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved.  In  the  minds  of  a  few,  however,  traces  of  skepti- 
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cism  Still  remain.  These  believe  the  old  vital  question  faces 
us  to-day.  As  a  representative  of  the  latter  class  the  writer 
would  ask,  Can  our  democratic  form  of  government  in  purity 
exist? 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  wherein  lies  the  strength  of 
a  democratic  form  of  government.  Brooks  Adams,  in  his  "Law 
of  Civilization  and  Decay,"  points  out  the  fact  that  the  strength 
of  ancient  Rome  lay  in  her  small  landholders  and  agriculturists; 
that  it  was  these  men  who  formed  the  bulwark  of  her  armies 
and  gave  stability  to  the  nation;  and  that  it  was  through  cen- 
tralization of  wealth,  taking  away  the  possessions  of  these  small 
individual  owners,  together  with  the  production  of  an  "econ- 
omic type  of  mind,"  keen  and  sagacious  in  money-getting  but 
lacking  virility  and  strength,  that  overthrew  Rome.  So  that, 
as  one  writer  has  aptly  expressed  it,  "the  northern  barbarians 
did  not  conquer  Rome,  they  only  dismembered  her  corpse." 
What  is  true  of  Rome  in  this  case  is  true  of  Greece  also. 

Wherein  exists  the  strength  of  our  Republic?  In  the  small 
landholders  and  property-possessors  so  numerous  on  our  soil. 
We  are  a  people  born  of  every  nation  in  Europe.  Yet  we  are 
one  in  heart,  one  in  our  sympathies,  and  one  in  our  great 
ideals  of  equality  and  freedom.  What  has  been  the  amalgama- 
ting factor ;  what  has  been  the  center  of  attraction,  the  lodestone 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world ;  what  has  wrought  this  nineteenth- 
century  miracle?  Simply  the  fact  that  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, so  dear  to  each  human  heart,  have  here  been  no  myth ; 
that  each  man  has  been  able  to  come  to  this  country,  take  a  plot 
of  ground,  build  his  house  and  home  upon  it,  and  call  it  his 
own — or  at  least  to  own  something  individually.  Men  have 
come  from  a  life  of  dependence,  a  life  of  working  for  large 
property-holders,  where  they  could  possess  nothing — ^in  reality 
a  mere  "existence" — ^to  a  life  of  individual  ownership  and  inde- 
pendence. 

We  have  seen  that  individual  ownership  has  been  the  one 
great  incentive  to  activity;  tliat  the  desire  for  private  property 
has  been  the  one  great  element  in  progress;  that  property  is 
the  one  great  power ;  that  in  it  are  reflected  the  hopes  and  joys 
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as  well  as  the  fears  of  mankind;  that  individuals  as  a  result 
have  a  personality  dependent  for  its  well-being  on  whether  or 
not  a  man  has  something  he  calls  ^'mine."  Our  Republic  has 
satisfied  this  need  of  the  soul.  It  has  enabled  men  to  own 
something;  it  has  given  men  something  to  work  for  and  to 
protect — something  to  live  for,  and  if  occasion  arose  to  die  for. 
It  has  assured  men  that  the  hopes  and  endeavors  of  honest  in- 
dustry shall  not  be  vain  or  fruitless.  This  has  been  the  common 
element — ^the  amalgamating  factor — ^among  our  American  peo- 
ple. As  its  fruit  we  have  a  people  with  a  strength  of  manhood 
and  a  national  spirit  unsurpassed  by  any  people,  even  by  those 
of  the  palmiest  days  of  Greece  and  Rome.  This  is  the  one 
element  lacking  in  Europe  to-day.  If  the  United  States  is  a 
glory  to  herself  and  to  the  world,  she  must  not  forget  to  give 
honor  to  whom  honor  is  due. 

It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  sadness  and  perplexity  that 
one  beholds  through  invention  that  evidently  necessary  con- 
centration of  wealth  with  the  concomitant  exploitation  of  small 
individual  owners.  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  says  that  a  few 
years  ago  the  New  England  farmer  was  master  of  sixty  dif- 
ferent trades  and  handicrafts;  that  he  possessed  his 
own  farm,  tools,  and  material.  To-day  we  see  this  grad- 
ually disappearing,  and  with  it  those  sturdy,  independent  men 
of  keen  intellect  and  indomitable  courage  we  take  pride  in 
holding  dear  to  memory.  From  off  these  farms  came  the  men 
who  formed  the  backbone  of  our  nation.  They  were  the  men 
our  Constitution  was  written  by  and  for.  To  say  all  men  have 
the  right  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  was 
natural  and  easy  for  them.  They  believed  it,  saw  it,  and  acted 
on  it.  Nor  would  we  say  this  element  of  strength  has  disap- 
peared entirely  to-day;  this  is  far  from  the  truth.  But  con- 
centration of  wealth  has  begun  in  our  country.  We  need  but 
refer  to  history  to  prophesy  the  result. 

The  question  is  asked.  Can  a  pure  democracy  exist  where 
the  property  is  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  ?  A  democ- 
racy is  founded  on  individuals.  Each  man  is  in  a  sense  a  ruler. 
Democracy,  then,  presupposes  strength  of  personality  and  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  every  man.    An  effort  has  been 
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made  to  show  what  is  necessary  for  this — ^how  individual  prop- 
erty is  the  motive  force  to  the  will,  and  how  personality  is 
dependent  on  individual  ownership;  that,  as  Blackstone  says, 
"property  is  the  condition  of  personal  dignity,  and  he  who  is 
without  it  is  a  slave  and  must  act  on  the  will  of  another/'  We 
must  conclude  that  the  man  who  possesses  nothing  is  all  but 
worthless  as  a  citizen.  With  little  will,  with  a  shrunken  person- 
ality, with  nothing  to  fight  for  or  protect,  and  as  a  consequence 
with  weakened  patriotism,  readily  he  loses  his  independence 
and  becomes  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  keener  mind.  When 
such  a  class  become  the  majority,  the  real  rulers  are  the  few 
remaining.  Democracy  exists  in  mere  external  semblance;  in 
reality  it  is  a  sham.  Oligarchy  truly  prevails.  That  such  a 
process  is  going  on  and  such  conditions  exist  to  some  extent 
among  us  to-day  is  undeniable. 

Not  only  do  governments  thus  change  their  character,  but, 
what  is  worse,  they  lose  their  stability.  Aristotle,  one  of  the 
keenest  minds  in  the  history  of  political  science,  is  very  explicit 
on  this  point.    He  says : 

"Political  revolutions  spring  from  a  disproportionate  increase 
in  any  part  of  the  State.  For  a  body  is  made  up  of  many  mem- 
bers and  every  member  ought  to  grow  in  proportion  that  sym- 
metry may  be  preserved,  but  loses  its  nature  if  the  foot  be  four 
cubits  long  and  the  rest  of  the  body  two  spans,  and  should  the 
abnormal  increase  be  one  of  quality  as  well  as  quantity,  may 
even  take  the  form  of  another  animal;  even  so  the  State  has 
many  parts,  of  which  one  may  often  grow  imperceptibly,  for 
example  the  number  of  poor  in  democratic  and  constitutional 
States.  Revolutions  arise  from  this  cause  in  democracies  as 
well  as  in  other  forms  of  government,  but  not  to  so  great  an 
extent.  When  the  rich  grow  numerous  or  properties  increase, 
the  form  of  government  changes  into  an  oligarchy  or  a  govern- 
ment of  families." 

Such  is  the  problem.  The  question  arises.  Is  there  imminent 
danger? 

As  a  democratic  government  has  its  foundation  in  the  peo- 
ple, the  people  constitute  its  most  accurate  barometer.  In  the 
g^reat  underlying  strata  of  our  society  are  heard  frequent  rum- 
blings that  to  many  presage  some  great  upheaval — forewam- 
ings  of  violent  eruptions.    The  cause  is  the  growing  discon- 
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tent  of  the  masses.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  conclude  that  some- 
thing is  wrong — that  the  people  have  a  grievance.  The  writer 
believes  it  is  not,  as  some  would  have*  us  think,  that  the  people 
are  becoming  dissatisfied  with  their  humble  portion  and  are 
crying,  like  the  babe  for  the  stars,  for  the  unattainable  wealth 
and  luxury  of  the  few.  Nor  does  he  believe  that  the  ancient 
remedy  for  the  child — ^a  good  spanking — ^will  in  this  case  eflfect 
a  cure;  but  that  the  reason  is  that  we  are  drifting  away  from  a 
pure  democracy,  not  living  up  to  our  ideals.  We  stand  and 
have  stood  before  the  world  for  the  value  and  worth  of  each 
human  life.  We  have  enunciated  the  principle  that  men  are 
bom  free  and  equal;  that  caste  and  individual  inferiority  could 
never  take  root  in  American  soil — ^principles  that  Christianity 
initiated  and  has  emphasized,  until,  over  the  whole  civilized 
world,  men  more  and  more  feel  and  believe  they  are  true.  This 
country  has  been  the  place  where  such  ideals  have  been  most 
nearly  attained.  In  the  light  of  this  we  behold  the  conditions, 
which  make  possible  the  practical  realization  of  such  ideals,  dis- 
appearing, and  with  them  the  democratic  spirit  engendered  by 
their  presence.  The  result  is  that  great  masses  of  people  are 
being  treated  as  mere  commodities,  looked  upon  as  inferiors 
and  as  slaves,  caste  becoming  almost  as  prevalent  as  it  is  found 
where  no  pretense  of  equality  is  made.  Against  this  the  heart 
of  the  citizen  of  the  United  States,  inoculated  with  ideas  of 
individual  worth  and  freedom,  rebels;  hence  these  rumblings 
of  discontent  foreboding  danger. 

If  this  be  true,  wherein  lies  the  remedy?  Are  we  not  des- 
tined to  become  stranded  on  the  same  rocks  upon  which  each  of 
the  democracies  in  the  past  has  gone  to  pieces  and  sunk  into  the 
sea  of  fatality?  Is  not  the  concentration  of  wealth,  resulting  in 
oligarchy,  as  Aristotle  pointed  out,  the  inevitable  conclusion? 
The  writer  believes  such  a  question  reveals  the  most  difficult 
problem  that  has  ever  arisen  for  the  nation  to  solve.  Not  that 
it  is  recent  in  origin.  It  faced  the  framers  of  our  Q>n- 
stitution  and  has  grown  in  perplexity  as  our  Republic  has 
grown  in  wealth  and  power.  The  one  chief  method  of  solu- 
tion lies  in  this,  viz. :  we  must  come  before  that  most  unffinch- 
ing  of  tribunals— political  justice,  which  in  a  democratic  State 
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is  the  one  panacea  for  all  ills.  In  this  two  diffictilties  exist — 
one  to  arouse  interest  requisite  to  discover  how  justice  may 
be  established;  the  other  to  discover  just  wherein  the  justice  of 
the  matter  lies.  As  to  the  first — how  to  arouse  the  nation  into 
a  living  activity  over  the  problem — the  writer  believes  it  is 
futile  to  appeal  to  humanity,  universal  brotherhood,  or  to  sen- 
timents of  liberty,  fraternity,  and' equality.  That  words  and 
phrases,  like  tools,  lose  their  sharpness  with  constant  use  is  a 
psychological  truth.  So  these  weapons  have  all  but  lost  ability 
to  move  a  reading  and  listening  public.  The  urgent  need  of  ac- 
tion must  be  thrust  strenuously  upon  the  mind.  People  must 
be  made  to  see  there  is  here  a  mutuality  of  interests ;  that  mu- 
tual welfare  is  at  stake,  and  for  this  reason  action  is  absolutely 
essential.    Dr.  Brinton  truly  says : 

"It  is  a  discovery  of  modem  times  of  no  mean  importance 
that,  after  several  thousand  years  of  open  trial,  government  and 
religion,  friendship  and  love  have  all  failed  in  relieving  the 
misery  of  human  life;  but  the  intelligent  recognition  of  a 
mutuality  of  interests  does  not  fail,  and  when  properly  organ- 
ized may  be  counted  on  with  utmost  confidence  to  prevent  most 
of  the  disasters  and  to  secure  most  of  the  material  blessings 
of  life  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  most  sanguine  reformers  of 
earlier  generations.   There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  have 

the  poor  always  with  us— except  the  ignorance  of  men  as  to 
their  own  material  interests  or  their  indifference  to  them;  and 
these  difficulties  must  in  time  diminish  if  not  disappear." 

The  second  difficulty — the  establishment  of  justice — ^must 
find  its  solution  in  the  rightful  distribution  of  property.  It 
needs  to  have  turned  upon  it  the  microscope  of  the  sociologist. 
The  advocates  of  communism  believe  they  have  found  a  solution. 
In  the  light  of  the  fatality  of  communism  already  pointed  out, 
we  need  entertain  no  further  consideration  of  it.  The  pro- 
moters of  socialism  believe  they  also  have  a  scheme  that  will 
solve  all  difficulties.  Socialism,  however,  has  assumed  so  many 
and  such  various  forms  that  it  perplexes  one  to  discover  just 
what  the  socialist  believes;  and  it  is  because  of  this,  together 
with  the  rashness  of  the  radical  views  held  by  many  of  the 
adherents  of  socialism,  that  it  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  a 
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large  body  of  progressive  and  intelligent  men  calling  them- 
selves socialists  have  thereby  been  misapprehended.  If  social- 
ism means  that  all  property  is  the  result  of  labor,  and  hence 
all  property  naturally  belongs  to  the  laborer,  we  cannot  accept 
it.  This  theory  as  to  the  right  of  property  was  advocated  by  as 
great  a  philosopher  as  John  Locke,  and  also  seems  to  be  the 
key-note  of  the  elaborate  discussion  of  Karl  Marx.  To  the  mind 
of  the  writer  only  a  portion  of  the  truth  is  therein  contained. 

There  is  a  theory,  however,  that  has  formulated  itself  in  the 
minds  of  not  a  few  thinking  men  of  our  day,  which  is  worthy 
of  notice.  It  is  substantially  as  follows :  Property  is  of  a  three- 
fold nature:  (i)  Property  resulting  from  labor;  (2)  property 
resulting  from  intellect,  or  mind,  which  is  not  strictly  labor; 
(3)  property  resulting  from  neither  mind  nor  labor.  Property 
resulting  from  labor  belongs  by  right  to  the  laborer;  that  from 
brains  to  the  man  possessing  and  employing  the  same;  that  re- 
sulting from  neither  should  be  held  by  all  in  conmion.  The 
first  two  are  self-evident;  the  last,  perhaps  not  so  clear.  Nearly 
all  students  of  sociology  of  note  have  pointed  out  that  the  earth 
we  live  on  is  not  created  by  any  one  individual  or  set  of  indi- 
viduals ;  and,  further,  that  the  right  of  one  or  a  few  to  use  the 
earth  and  to  exclude  others  therefrom  is  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  of  equal  freedom.  Herbert  Spencer  treats  this  subject  in 
a  masterful  manner  in  his  "Social  Statics."    He  says : 

''We  see  that  the  right  of  each  man  to  the  use  of  the  earth, 
limited  only  by  the  like  rights  of  his  fellow-men,  is  immediately 
deducible  from  the  law  of  equal  freedom.  We  see  that  the 
maintenance  of  this  right  necessarily  forbids  private  property 
in  land.  On  examination  all  existing  titles  to  sudi  prop- 
erty turn  out  to  be  invalid — those  founded  on  reclamation  in- 
clusive. It  appears  that  not  even  an  equal  apportionment  of  the 
earth  amongst  its  inhabitants  could  generate  a  legitimate  pro- 
prietorship. We  find,  if  pushed  to  its  ultimate  consequences, 
a  claim  to  exclusive  possession  of  the  soil  involves  a  landowning 
despotism.  We  further  find  such  a  claim  is  constantly  denied 
by  the  enactments  of  our  legislature.  And  we  find,  lastly,  that 
the  theory  of  co-heirship  of  all  men  to  the  soil  is  consistent  with 
the  highest  civilization;  and  that,  however  difficult  it  may  be 
to  embody  that  theory  in  fact,  equity  sternly  commands  it  to 
be  done." 
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This  is  from  the  pen  of  perhaps  the  greatest  thinker  of  the 
present  day;  and,  though  Mr.  Spencer  is  an  advocate  of  the 
laissez-faire  doctrine,  saying  legislation  should  meddle  little 
with  great  problems,  yet  he  advocated  the  policy  that  England 
should  purchase  all  her  land  from  private  owners.  That  in- 
numerable and  perhaps  endless  difficulties  would  probably  arise 
in  putting  any  such  theory  into  practise  is  not  the  question ;  as 
Mr.  Spencer  intimates,  action  is  all  important,  for  "equity 
sternly  commands  it."  The  above  theory  is  only  put  forth  as 
a  suggestion.  That  it  is  adequate,  more  extended  investigation 
would  show.  Nor  is  the  writer  fully  persuaded  that  any  dis- 
tribution of  property  according  to  absolute  justice  would  elimi- 
nate the  main  question  at  stake — ^the  tendency  of  democracy  to 
fade  out  into  oligarchy.  That  it  is  the  first  great  step  in 
strengthening  and  making  a  democracy  more  stable  is  certain. 

The  next  important  step  in  the  solution  of  property  prob- 
lems, the  writer  believes,  is  to  be  found  in  education.  Pes- 
talozzi,  who  was  a  philosopher  and  socialist  as  well  as  an  edu- 
cator, said  that  any  "scheme  of  social  reform  that  left  out  the 
changing  of  the  individual  and  formation  of  character  through 
education  is  a  failure."  In  giving  a  man  an  education  you  put 
him  in  touch  with  a  larger  world  than  the  material ;  you  place 
him  above  the  caprice  of  his  external  environment ;  you  enable 
the  man  to  adjust  himself  to  the  new  regimes  that  must  in- 
evitably come  with  inventions  and  discoveries.  He  acquires 
possessions  of  a  higher  order,  as  he  lives  on  a  higher  plane. 
When  one  thinks  of  these  loftier  aspects  of  property,  he  is 
tempted  to  ask  himself  whether  or  not  this  self-centered  acqui- 
sition points  to  some  higher  end.  The  writer  feels  in  his  heart 
this  is  true;  that  selfishness  is  not  the  meanest  thing  in  the 
world;  that  egoism  and  altruism  are  but  instruments  for  a 
larger  purpose  beyond  and  above  the  earthly.  There  comes  to 
mind  that  old  but  beautiful  conception  of  Aristotle  that  the  soul 
is  a  growth.  The  question  arises,  Are  not  these  higher  aspects 
of  ownership  the  elements  that  nourish  and  sustain  this  growth  ? 
If  there  be  an  element  of  truth  in  such  a  speculation,  that  which 
a  man  calls  his  own  has  a  sacred  character.  It  gives  a  man  a 
philosophy  of  life  in  which  there  is  no  room  for  pessimism,  for 
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each  of  us  is  a  master  builder  of  that  holy  citadel  of  the  body. 
What  we  value,  what  we  make  our  own,  the  soul  is  dependent 
on  for  its  growth.  The  world  about  us  is  the  clay  in  the  molder's 
hand.  The  intricate  mazes  of  our  universe  are  formed  of  the 
threads  which,  disentangled,  man  shall  weave  into  the  fabric 
of  his  soul.  Such  a  growth  must  finally  be  dependent  on  the 
character  of  the  individuals  and  the  race.  That  government 
which  depletes  and  does  not  care  for  the  masses  of  individuals 
not  only  saps  out  its  own  vitality  and  tolls  its  own  funeral 
knell  but  also  aims  a  direct  blow  at  evolution  and  progress. 
History  has  shown  that,  as  individualism  is  the  most  efficient 
factor  in  civilization,  so  also  individualism  carried  to  excess 
operates  against  civilization.  Letoumeau  says:  "In  her  best 
days  Greece  swarmed  with  men;  during  her  decadence  she  died 
for  lack  of  men."  She  languished  and  declined  through  excess 
of  individualism. 

We  are  a  people  grafted  upon  the  best  stock  the  world  has 
ever  produced.  To  be  born  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  to  ob- 
tain one  of  the  richest  inheritances  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Enlightenment  and  civilization  have  taken  root  in  every  soil 
whereon  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  pitched  its  tent.  In  this  paper  we 
have  tried  to  show  wherein  lay  the  dangers  and  the  strength  of 
our  democracy,  which  is  grafted  upon  this  Anglo-Saxon  stock. 
We  have  also  attempted  to  point  out  how  that  strength  may  be 
preserved  and  the  danger  averted.  To  stun  up  in  a  few  words : 
The  strength  of  a  democratic  State  lies  in  the  content,  the  con- 
fidence, the  happiness,  the  general  welfare  of  the  masses  of 
the  people.  To  attain  this,  property  must  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  absolute  justice;  also,  each  individual  must  have 
some  private  possessions,  material  or  intellectual.  The  psy- 
chological relation  of  the  individual  and  ownership  makes  this 
essential.  Above  all,  these  conditions  are  necessary  in  order  to 
preserve  the  feeling  of  independence,  respect  for  the  worth  of 
each  individual,  and  regard  for  freedom  and  equal  rights  of 
each,  which  are  the  elements  constituting  the  true  spirit  of 
democracy  as  well  as  that  greater  commonwealth — Christianity. 

C.  J.  France. 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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IF  I  comprehend  the  true  oflSce  of  the  Church  aright — and 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  I  use  the  term 
Church  in  no  narrow  or  restricted  sense,  but  in  the  larger  sig- 
nification of  the  aggregate  religious  influence  of  the  country — 
it  aims  to  cultivate  a  genuine  religious  spirit;  to  present  high 
ideals  of  living;  to  advocate  uprightness,  sobriety,  patriotism, 
benevolence,  and  all  the  Christian  graces.  Confessedly,  in  all 
movements  that  seek  the  substantial  betterment  of  the  tem- 
poral conditions  of  the  htmian  race  the  Church  does  not  con- 
sent to  take  a  merely  secondary  or  nominal  position.  It  in- 
sists that  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  material 
things  it  is  and  always  has  been  a  pioneer;  with  it,  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  has  been  uppermost  in  material  quite  as  much 
as  in  spiritual  things,  when  the  real  improvement  of  condi- 
tions that  make  for  the  happiness  of  man  is  involved.  It  is 
claimed  for  the  Church  that  its  aim  has  been  and  its  purpose 
always  should  be  to  lead  the  advancing  hordes  of  htunanity 
toward  higher  and  better  conditions  of  existence — in  the 
moral,  the  social,  the  intellectual,  the  political,  and  the  spir- 
itual world;  that  it  advocates  a  large  intelligence;  that  it  fos- 
ters a  liberal  spirit;  that  it  cultivates  a  generous  forbearance; 
that,  in  an  emphatic  sense,  it  espouses  the  cause  of  the  poor 
and  needy;  that  it  assists  the  unfortunate;  that  it  befriends 
the  despised  and  the  oppressed.  Essentially  and  justly,  the 
Church  fails  in  the  discharge  of  its  true  office  unless  it  reason- 
ably meet  all  the  requirements  above  enumerated. 

Conceding  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  contention,  why 
should  all  pulpit  efforts  be  solely  directed  along  religious  lines 
and  the  discussion  of  exclusively  religious  and  Biblical  sub- 
jects? What  is  the  paramount  good  that  can  come  from  so 
unvarying  a  course  ?  How  can  there  be  loss  in  the  presentation 
i'-om  the  sanctuary  of  any  subject  that  vitally  concerns  the  pub- 
lic weal  or  woe?    Who  shall  deny  that  tnany  questions,  of  a 
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purely  secular  nature  and  of  g^eat  public  import,  are  seeking  an 
adequate  solution  at  the  hands  of  the  best  thought  of  the  land  ? 
And  do  not  the  pulpit  and  its  audience  represent,  in  marked 
degree,  this  best  thought  ?  If  we  are  willing  to  be  fair,  I  think 
it  must  be  granted  that  much  of  the  best  thought,  though  per- 
haps not  the  wisest  or  most  profound,  is  found  within  church 
walls. 

It  has  been  freely  charged  against  the  pulpit,  and  with  some 
show  of  reason,  that  we  get  from  it  too  much  theoretical  right- 
eousness and  too  little  of  practical,  every-day  right  living. 
We  have  been  treated  to  learned  disquisitions  upon  theological 
dogma — ^appetizing,  it  may  be,  to  the  intellectual  sense  of  a 
few  listeners,  but,  on  the  whole,  distasteful  and  discouraging 
to  the  average  congregation.  There  is  neither  inspiration  nor 
helpfulness  in  such  eflForts.  They  tend  to  confuse  the  mind 
of  the  plebeian;  and  confusion  is  a  somewhat  complex  mental 
state,  which  often  results,  if  not  in  the  absolute  destruction 
of  all  desire  for  spiritual  improvement,  at  least  in  the  promo- 
tion of  religious  indifference  resulting  in  ultimate  spiritual 
decay  and  death. 

That  church  organization  which  gets  in  closest  touch  with 
its  congregation  and  the  community  of  which  it  is  a  part  per- 
forms the  greatest  service  to  the  human  race.  Of  course  this 
is  to  be  accomplished  in  many  ways;  yet  it  can  be  compre- 
hensively stated  in  the  single  word  helpfulness.  Withdraw  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness  from  the  church  life  and  you  have  a 
church  dead  in  everything  except  in  name.  This  is  natural; 
but  the  church  need  not  be  sensational,  nor  court  the  approv- 
ing smile  of  the  unthinking,  and  hope  thereby  to  become  the 
popular  church.  Indeed,  no  thought  of  popularity  should  pre- 
cede or  succeed  ecclesiastical  endeavor.  If  by  good  works  the 
church  should  strike  a  popular  chord,  well  and  good;  but  let 
this  be  incidental. 

'Among  the  means  of  helpfulness  within  easy  reach  of  every 
church  organization  is  the  use  of  the  pulpit  in  the  considera- 
tion of  practical,  every-day  questions  of  life  as  they  are  always 
found  in  the  material  world.    The  pulpit  may  sometimes  be 
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advantageously  occupied  by  laymen — depending  largely  upon 
the  nature  of  the  matter  to  be  presented.  The  reason  for  this 
is  obvious.  Some  questions  are  beyond  the  province  of  the 
pastor,  and  specialists  are  in  constant  and  growing  demand 
everywhere.  The  problem  of  how  to  secure  better  government 
for  our  American  cities  of  the  larger  class  belongs,  for  its  pos- 
sible solution,  not  to  him  that  can  speak  upon  it  negSLtivdy 
only,  but  to  him  that  has  g^ven  years  of  study  and  investiga- 
tion to  the  matter  and  goes  before  his  audience  with  facts  and 
figures  that  make  him  master  of  the  subject.  To  him  we  can 
look  for  helpfulness  with  confidence.  A  contagious  disease 
threatens  the  community;  it  is  apt  to  become  epidemic.  Who 
can  so  well  perform  a  public  service  to  the  congregation  as  that 
physician  who  by  years  of  study  and  preparation  has  become 
skilful  and  expert  in  that  particular  malady?  Where  could 
the  spirit  of  helpfulness  be  more  pronounced  or  acceptable? 
For  the  physician's  timely  advice,  given  in  this  public  way, 
would  serve  to  prevent  much  of  the  sickness  and  many  of  the 
deaths  incident  to  the  sweep  of  such  a  disease.  The  public- 
school  system,  local  or  general,  stands  in  need  of  greater  facil- 
ities in  the  way  of  apparatus,  or  books,  or  buildings.  Who  is 
so  well  fitted  to  present  the  needs  of  the  community  or  the 
State  to  the  congregation  as  that  public  oflScer  who  has  at  his 
command  the  definite  data  with  which  to  make  plain  the 
educational  needs  of  the  hour?  And  is  not  the  spirit  of  help- 
fulness again  accentuated  by  awakening  the  dormant  activities 
of  a  too  careless  public  opinion  ? 

Masters  in  all  the  great  walks  of  thought  and  action  are 
the  demand  of  the  hour.  Activity  is  so  great  and  competi- 
tion is  so  strong,  aided  by  recent  discoveries  and  inventions, 
that  the  old  order  of  things  has  undergQne  a  radical  change. 
Specialists  now  seem  to  be  the  only  persons  who  can  speak 
with  absolute  authority  on  many  disputed  questions  of  vital 
moment.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  the  pastor  to  be  able  to 
lead  his  flock  in  all  the  intricate  ways  made  possible  by  the 
rapid  strides  in  the  domain  of  invention  and  discovery.  Yet 
he  is  not  to  be  supplanted  in  the  duties  of  his  sacred  func- 
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tion;  at  most,  the  value  of  his  office  is  to  be  augmented,  both 
to  him  and  to  his  congregation.  Many  present-day  problems, 
like  the  labor  question,  the  strike,  the  trust,  imperialism,  and 
a  score  of  others,  are  pressing  upon  public  attention  for  a  sat- 
isfactory solution;  and  it  is  the  proper  business  of  the  pulpit 
to  study  and  discuss  them  as  befits  the  time  and  the  occasion. 

Some  of  the  notions  and  customs  of  the  past  are  rapidly  los- 
ing their  hallowed  significance.  One  of  these  is  the  almost 
insane  notion  with  which  the  pulpit  has  been  regarded  as  a 
sacred  place,  to  be  used  exclusively  to  explain  and  expound  the 
Scriptures  by  a  chosen  few,  who  are  not  always  the  world's 
wisest  and  best.  It  is  a  hopeful  sig^  of  the  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual emancipation  of  the  race.  It  is  the  advance-guard, 
which  is  to  be  followed  by  more  liberal,  enlightened,  and  help- 
ful views.  It  has  the  undoubted  stamp  of  popular  approval; 
and  the  behests  of  public  opinion  are  all-powerful  and  will 
ultimately  prevail. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  best  thought  and  purest  lives 
must  hail  with  pleasure  the  day  when  the  pulpit  can  be  used  as  a 
direct  avenue  to  the  masses,  where  can  be  heralded  the  thought, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  patriotism  that  every  important  public 
and  economic  question  should  evoke;  where  declarations  may 
be  made  by  laymen  who  are  fitted  by  education  and  experience 
to  discuss  secular  questions;  where  intelligence,  sustained  by 
pure  motives,  shall  always  be  recognized  as  the  safe  and  sure 
rock  on  which  to  build  lofty  ideals,  noble  ambitions,  holy  pur- 
poses, and  great  achievements.  With  a  more  general  accept- 
ance of  this  idea  by  the  Church,  we  shall,  I  firmly  believe,  have 
greatly  increased  congregations,  with  no  loss  in  the  attendance 
from  among  those  who  now  regularly  attend.  If  mere  church- 
going  is  a  virtue  in  itself,  it  will  be  at  once  made  greater. 
The  effective,  practical  work  of  the  Church  will  be  immedi- 
ately enlarged,  and  its  usefulness  in  the  community  more 
plainly  emphasized  and  augmented. 

The  tendency  is  toward  something  in  keeping  with  the  ideas 
herein  outlined.  But  the  change  comes  slowly,  because  all 
human  flesh  is  selfish — and  the  average  minister  is  no  ex- 
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ception  to  the  rule.  He  fears  that  with  the  advent  of  laymen 
in  his  pulpit,  and  the  discussion  of  secular  questions  therein, 
may  also  come  the  uselessness  of  his  high  office.  But  he 
should  not  concern  himself.  It  may  be  better  that  the  change 
should  come  slowly,  however;  for  sudden  or  g^eat  upheavals 
of  thought  or  action  are  rarely  desirable.  They  tend  toward 
revolution,  and  revolution  is  always  to  be  avoided.  But  the 
omens  seem  to  be  pointing  in  the  right  direction.  The  Church 
must  undoubtedly  lead  its  flock  to  right  action  upon  all  questions 
in  the  diversified  fields  of  human  endeavor;  for  in  this  way  it 
is  able  to  stamp  its  usefulness  on  the  individual  life  in  a  prac- 
tical and  helpful  way  beyond  the  ken  of  the  wisest  of  his 
time.  Such  a  Church,  which  must  be  in  dose  touch  with  the 
congregation,  is  nearest  to  God. 

DUANE  MOWRY. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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IN  the  works  of  Lombroso  and  Max  Nordau,  there  is  so 
much  coupling  of  genius  with  degeneracy  as  to  rob  the 
former  of  much  of  the  high  esteem  we  have  always  enter- 
tained for  it — if  we  let  their  opinions  stand  in  our  minds 
unchallenged.  Hirsch,  however,  in  his  admirable  woric, 
"Genius  and  Degeneration,"  has  done  something  to  relieve 
these  anti-genius  impressions.  The  purpose  of  the  present 
writer  is  to  present  what  he  believes  to  be  an  original  view  of 
the  subject;  and  to  this  end  he  will  be  guided  by  his  under- 
standing of  natural  laws  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  view 
that  life  is  to  a  g^eat  extent  self-purifying  and  self-regenerative. 

Nature  is  constantly  reaching  higher  and  higher.  The  ac- 
quired characteristics  of  parents  tend  to  become  instinctive  in 
their  children.  When  a  family  or  class  of  individuals  have,  dur- 
ing several  generations,  been  called  upon  to  give  especial  exer- 
cise to  a  certain  set  of  faculties,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  apti- 
tude should  be  increased  in  the  later  generations  for  that 
particular  exercise?  We  often  see  children  and  youths  who 
are  veritable  prodigies  in  art,  music,  mathematics,  or  philos- 
ophy. Too  rapid  collective  differentiation  is  modified  by 
atavism,  or  reversion  to  an  original,  or  at  least  to  a  much 
earlier  type.  A  child  may  resemble  one  of  its  grandparents  or 
great-grandparents  much  more  closely  than  its  father  or 
mother.  Not  only  does  this  atavic  tendency  extend  to  an- 
cestors a  few  generations  back,  but  sometimes  apparently  to  a 
primordial  type.  Conservative  Nature  evidently  reserves  to 
herself  the  accumulations  of  ages  of  inheritance  upon  which 
to  draw  for  her  processes  of  evolution  and  to  repair  breaches 
in  the  line  of  progress. 

I  was  recently  standing  in  Bowling  Green  Park,  New  York, 
looking  at  a  group  of  Italian  immigrants.  A  question  arose 
in  my  mind  at  the  time  whether  atavism  will  not  so  assert 
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itself  with  the  descendants  of  these  poor  people  as  to  make 
them  resemble  their  old  Roman-world  ancestors,  before  the 
race  had  its  nobler  nature  crushed  by  the  weight  of  poverty 
and  wrong  of  centuries.  If  this  be  true,  there  may  lie  beneath 
the  matted  hair  and  behind  the  lusterless  eyes  germs  that, 
planted  in  the  soil  of  freedom  and  opportunity  of  America, 
may  produce  a  Marius,  a  Pompey,  or  a  Caesar. 

The  miniature  watercress  of  our  salad  is  of  giant  ancestry, 
but,  like  the  Italian,  it  has  become  dwarfed  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  Planted  in  the  more  congenial  climate  of  Australia 
— resembling,  perhaps,  more  than  ours  its  ancient  environment 
— it  grows  so  rank  and  large  as  to  turn  the  rivers  from  their 
courses. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  influence  of  personal  attainment 
is,  in  a  high  degree,  hereditary.  In  judging  Nature  we  can 
often  aid  reason  by  adopting  the  self-evident  proposition  that 
that  must  always  be  best  which  best  serves  Nature.  If  char- 
acter, modified  under  education  and  experience,  were  not  to 
some  extent  hereditary,  and  if  intellectual  attainments  in  the 
parent  did  not  make  it  easier  for  the  child  to  acquire  learning 
and  practise  mental  application,  then  Nature  would  wrong 
herself — and  she  never  does  that. 

When  a  composite  photograph  is  made  of  several  persons, 
the  tendency  is  to  eliminate  peculiarities  of  expression  that 
diflFer  most  widely  from  the  average  or  type  of  the  group. 
Composite  photography  may  be  likened  to  marriage.  A  com- 
posite face,  the  child  of  such  photography,  is  an  expression 
in  which  all  the  subjects  participate.  As  a  rule,  the  composite 
is  a  better  face  than  that  of  any  individual  of  the  group,  un- 
less, of  course,  a  particularly  fine  face  be  photographed  with 
others  widely  different.  When  several  faces  possessing  aver- 
age good  looks  are  taken  together,  the  composite  will  be  a  bet- 
ter face  than  that  possessed  by  any  of  the  individuals. 

Nature  strives  to  protect  herself  against  degeneracy;  and, 
though  bad  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  parents  harmfully  af- 
fects the  child,  yet  such  influences  are  less  potent  than  those 
that  are  regenerative.     If  this  were  not  true.  Nature's  ends 
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would  not  be  so  well  secured;  being  true,  Nature  is  better 
served. 

■There  is  in  all  animal  organisms  a  certain  innate  power  of 
resistance  to  germs  of  disease,  and  there  is  likewise  in  man  a 
similar  power  of  resistance  to  degeneracy,  or  moral  disease. 
The  forces  that  operate  to  protect  the  individual  also  operate 
to  shield  the  species  by  affording  protection  against  evil  in- 
heritance. However,  as. the  individual  may  override  Nature 
and  debase  himself  in  spite  of  her,  so  may  degenerate  ten- 
dencies be  transmitted  in  spite  of  her ;  but  for  the  utter  defeat 
of  Nature  three  or  four  generations  are  usually  required. 

Abnormal  types  are  not  always  representative  of  diseased 
or  degenerate  conditions;  other  considerations  must  be 
weighed.  Even  scxne  criminals  may  be  atavic  examples  of 
a  class  of  individuals  who  were  better  suited  to  live  under  the 
savage  conditions  that  existed  many  generations  ago  than  the 
finer,  men  who  dominate  our  modem  civilized  life.  As  the 
conditions  of  life  change,  men  of  different  character  are  re- 
quired for  the  altered  environment.  The  present  age  is  vastly 
different  from  that  in  which  our  early  ancestors  battled  for 
existence.  Many  criminal  types  of  to-day  are  doubtless  simply 
relics  of  a  species  of  humanity  that  society  has  outgrown.  It 
is  well  known  that  instances  of  atavism  are  most  common 
among  inferior  races  and  classes. 

When  the  great  ice  sheet  had  melted  from  the  face  of 
Europe,  in  recent  geological  years,  the  new  opportunities  pre- 
sented by  the  changed  conditions  had  upon  our  race  a  char- 
acter-building effect,  adapting  it  to  the  great  possibilities  of 
the  present  era.  Thei  closing  of  the  glacial  epoch  was  a  great 
geological  springtime — ^a  period  of  rejuvenescence,  when,  with 
the  expansion  of  land  areas  and  all  the  concomitant  opportuni- 
ties, man's  mentality  was  also  expanded.  As  environment 
shapes  the  character  of  the  individual,  so  it  affects  the  race. 
The  quick  eye,  upon  which  security  depended  in  the  remote 
past;  the  strong  arm,  with  which  to  strike  for  food  or  life; 
the  awakened  sense,  trained  in  battling  with  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  forest  or  with  the  still  more  savage  fellow-man — ^were 
all  builders  of  that  brain  which  now  builds  the  locomotive, 
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defies  the  ocean's  hurricane  within  an  ark  of  safety,  harnesses 
the  lightning  in  the  service  of  man,  and  brings  the  whole  earth 
within  touch  of  the  family. 

The  discovery  of  America,  with  the  mingling  of  races  under 
changed  conditions  of  life,  within  a  new  world  offering  greater 
resources  and  possibilities — ^above  all,  greater  freedom — ^has 
made  almost  a  new  race  of  men:  a  race  having  a  more  inde- 
pendent way  of  thinking;  one  reasoning  more  from  experience 
and  less  from  theory  and  dogma;  a  race  more  resourceful, 
active,  and  determined.  The  greatest  influences  to  break  the 
chrysalis  of  medieval  superstition  and  clear  the  mind  for  action 
have  been  exerted  by  Americans.  Braver  than  those  they  left 
behind,  a  daring  few  who  placed  themselves  on  the  bleak  New 
England  coast — ^with  the  great  ocean  behind  and  the  unbroken 
forest,  filled  with  savages,  before — ^were  the  right  sort  of  spir- 
its, and  in  a  suitable  environment,  to  pioneer  a  strong  and 
inventive  race.  The  substance  that  could  be  grubbed  frcnn  the 
barren  soil  in  the  brief  summer  was  not  sufficient  for  the  long 
winter  without  recourse  to  every  expedient  that  human  in- 
genuity could  devise. 

A  few  generations  have  swept  away  the  forests  and  the 
Indians.  Workshops  and  factories  dot  all  the  waterways, 
where  is  produced  every  conceivable  mechanical  and  scientific 
thing  demanded  by  our  civilization.  Labor  found  honor  in 
New  England,  where  inventive  genius  brought  both  praise  and 
reward.  As  a  result  of  these  genius-building  conditions, 
America  has  produced  probably  more  than  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  inventors  and  inventions  that  have  revolutionized 
life.  New  Englanders  and  their  descendants,  multiplied  and 
scattered  throughout  America  and  all  over  the  earth,  have  led 
and  still  lead  the  inventive  genius  of  the  world.  But  for  the 
inventor  we  should  all  be  running  wild  in  the  forest,  clothed 
with  leaves  and  the  skins  of  beasts.  It  is  the  inventor  who 
has  taken  man  out  of  caves  and  hovels  and  placed  him  in  man- 
sions ;  who  has  developed  every  convenience  and  every  luxury  of 
modem  life ;  and  who  has  made  this  earth  a  fit  abode  for  some- 
thing better  than  simple  savages. 

"Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention."    Without   needs 
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there  can  be  no  prc^ess.  Labor  is  the  great  factor  formative  of 
genius.  Love  of  labor  is  indicative  of  true  genius.  It  is  an 
unvarying  rule  that  love  is  an  accompaniment  of  capacity,  be- 
cause of  the  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  strong  faculties.  Pain 
is  but  impeded  function,  pleasure  unimpeded  function;  happi- 
ness is  consciousness  of  unimpeded  function,  and  of  condi- 
tions favorable  to  its  continuance.  Capacity  for  work  and  a 
disposition  for  usefulness  are  inseparable  concomitants  of  hap- 
piness. Those  animals  are  the  most  intelligent  which  are  en- 
dowed with  the  best  faculties  for  the  examination  of  things — 
and  man  is  no  exception.  The  opposable  thumb  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  mental  faculty,  which 
in  tiim  has  made  of  the  human  hand  the  most  wonderful  of 
instruments. 

The  complex  conditions  of  civilized  life  are  constantly  forc- 
ing upon  us  new  capacities  for  usefulness.  As  these  condi- 
tions become  more  and  more  exacting,  we  are  all  required  in 
one  respect  or  another  to  be  geniuses — ^although  universality 
of  genius  becomes  impossible  by  reason  of  limitations  of  time, 
attention,  and  endurance.  Civilization  demands  that  labor  be 
divided  and  functions  specialized.  Love  for  the  work  in  hand 
is  the  mother  of  success  in  that  work.  A  true  conception  of 
genius  is  best  had  by  an  understanding  of  the  springs  that 
prompt  the  mind  to  action.     The  logic  of  Pope's  statement 

that— 

"Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blessed," 

will  hardly  hold  under  analysis.  Neither  is  Pope's  definition 
of  happiness  the  true  one,  as  expressed  in  the  following  lines : 


'O  Happiness,  our  being's  end  and  aim ; 

Good,  pleasure,  ease,  content — whatever  thy  name !' 


It  is  in  its  pursuit  that  happiness  is  found.  The  struggle 
for  existence  serves  two  purposes — constructive  and  destruct- 
ive; it  builds  and  it  eliminates.  The  fittest  find  pleasure  in 
the  struggle — it  constitutes  their  chief  happiness;  the  unfittest 
find  in  it  discord,  disintegration,  and  destruction.  He  with 
whom  the  whole  world  goes  wrong,  to  whom  the  whole  order  of 
social  life  appears  upside  down,  sees  and  feels  but  his  own 
lack  of  accord  with  the  order  of  things. 
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By  one^s  "environment"  is  meant  everything  that  does  not 
form  a  part  of  his  organic  structure.  Not  all  that  is  within 
one's  body  is  of  the  individual.  The  food  taken,  the  waste 
materials  not  yet  thrown  off,  and  all  foreign  substances  and 
bacteria  in  the  blood  belong  to  one's  environment;  they  con- 
stitute a  part  of  that  upon  which,  as  external,  the  individual 
operates,  and  which  in  turn  operates  upon  him,  exercising  his 
faculties  and  affording  him  pain  or  pleasure.  Mental  impres- 
sions in  the  storehouse  of  the  memory  form  a  psychic  environ- 
ment. High  genius  largely  depends  upon  the  power  of  interior 
vision — the  faculty  of  seeing  mentally-recorded  objects  in  all 
their  relations.  The  mechanical  inventor  must  be  capable  of 
constructing  and  reconstructing  his  every  device  within  the 
mind.  He  must  be  able  to  add  and  to  take  away.  To  him  the 
device  in  his  mental  view  must  be  a  real  entity,  and  seen  with 
as  clear  a  vision  as  if  it  actually  existed  under  his  eyes  and 
hands. 

The  normal  exercise  of  faculty  being  the  source  of  pleasure, 
the  higher  the  order  of  faculty  and  the  more  completely  the 
personality  is  utilized  in  that  exercise  the  greater  the  pleasure. 
A  dog  best  enjoys  running  and  playing  at  hunting-games  with 
his  fellows,  because  thereby  his  dominant  faculties  are  most 
exercised.  We  are  pleased  by  a  beautiful  painting  or  a  lovely 
landscape,  because  of  the  exercise  it  gives  our  esthetic  facul- 
ties. Robert  G.  Ingersoll  once  remarked  that  "the  man  who 
stands  and  looks  out  upon  the  ocean  receives  all  that  he  is 
capable  of  receiving;  the  man  who  looks  into  the  eyes  of  the 
woman  he  loves  receives  all  he  is  capable  of  receiving."  Love 
is  but  consciousness  of  the  exercise  of  faculty. 

The  value  of  life  consists  in  utilizing  the  opportunities  it 
offers  for  doing  things,  for  exercising  others  and  being  exer- 
cised, and  for  making  ourselves  and  others  better  and  happier. 
To  illustrate  this  view,  let  us  take  any  moral,  upright,  and 
highly  intellectual  man,  whose  whole  heart  and  soul  are  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family;  a  man  fond  of  art,  music,  letters,  and 
philosophy;  a  man  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  the  exercise 
of  his  higher  faculties.  Let  us  now,  in  our  imagination,  take 
him  away  from  his  home  and  country — away  from  all  human 
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companionship— and  place  him  in  an  environment  replete  with 
every  other  necessity  and  luxury  of  civilized  life.  What  would 
his  life  be  worth?  It  would  be  misery.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  if,  for  an  individual  disassociated  from  all  human  com- 
panionship, existence  is  worthless,  then  life,  to  have  any  value, 
requires  society.  It  is  but  rational  that  the  efforts  of  one's  life 
should  be  devoted  as  much  to  the  interest  of  others  as  to  self- 
interest;  in  fact,  self-interest  cannot  be  disassociated  frcxn  in- 
terest in  others.  This  is  proof  that  mutuality  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  possessions  gives  them  their  value,  and  that  work, 
action,  exercise  of  faculty,  and  the  doing  of  service  constitute 
the  mainspring  of  life. 

"Imagination  rules  the  world."  The  treasury  of  the  mem- 
ory is  a  storehouse  of  impressions — sl  bank  upon  which  the 
more  we  draw  the  greater  grows  the  balance  to  our  credit. 
The  galleries  of  the  mind  are  hung  with  pictures  that  far 
transcend  in  truth  to  Nature  all  the  possibilities  of  human  art. 
They  are  living  pictures,  endless  in  variety  and  so  perfect 
in  sequence  that  we  forget  their  unreality  and  they  become 
entities.  Much  of  the  pleasure  of  life  consists  in  mentally 
living  over  again  the  pleasant  past.  These  picture-galleries 
of  the  mind  are  the  playgrounds  and  laboratories  of  genius; 
they  are  real  art  galleries,  libraries,  machinery  halls,  and  work- 
shops, wherein  the  inventor  delves  and  experiments,  dissects 
and  reconstructs,  free  of  expense  and  with  the  ease  and  speed 
of  thought,  anything  that  in  fancy  he  may  choose  to  work  upon. 

The  greatest  possible  rewards  for  effort  are  the  inner  vis- 
ions bestowed  by  Nature  upon  him  who  serves  his  family,  his 
friends,  and  mankind  at  large  so  well  that  all  of  them,  the  dead 
and  the  living,  look  in  upon  his  soul  and  surround  him  with 
smiling  faces.  Good  works  make  all  the  world  smile  upon 
the  worker.  Noble  purposes,  high,  ideals,  and  enlightened 
conception  of  what  constitutes  true  happiness  are  regenerative 
influences :  they  are  lifting  the  race  higher  and  higher.  Great 
genius  is  but  great  capacity  for  usefulness,  and  great  happiness 
can  exist  only  in  the  exercise  of  the  highest  faculties. 

Hudson  Maxim. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
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(11.) 

IN  the  last  paper  we  dwelt  at  length  on  the  function  of  death 
in  evolution,  because  the  mere  fact  of  physical  death  is 
the  main  argument  for  the  denial  of  immortality.  We  pass 
now  to  a  treatment  of  some  other  considerations.  We  will 
inquire,  first.  Is  immortality  possible  from  an  evolutionary 
standpoint?  and  second,  Does  evolution  furnish  any  grounds 
for  the  probability  of  immortality?  In  other  words,  is  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  consistent  with  the  evolutionary 
philosophy? 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  answer  these  questions  is  to  give  the 
views  of  a  few  eminent  scientists  and  scholars.     Mr.  Le  Conte, 
of  the  University  of  California,  one  of  the  best  known  scientists 
of  America,  holds  "that  the  spirit  of  man  was  developed  frcMn 
the  anima,  or  conscious  principle  of  animals,  and  that  this  again 
was  developed  out  of  the  lower  forms  of  life  force,  and  these 
in  turn  out  of  the  chemical  and  physical  forces  of  Nature; 
and  that  at  a  certain  stage  in  this  gradual  development,  vis,, 
with  man,  it  acquired  the  property  of  immortality,  precisely 
as  it  now,  in  the  individual  history  of  each  man,  at  a  certain 
stage,  acquires  the  capacity  for  abstract  thought."    According 
to  Mr.  Le  Conte,  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body  of  man  is  the 
product  of  evolution.      It  is  not  something  injected  into  the 
body  from  without,  but  something  developed  along  with  the 
body  and  within  the  body.     And  immortality  is  not  a  gift  be- 
stowed ab  extra,  but  a  power  obtained  ab  intra.     Thus  viewed, 
immortality  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  evo- 
lution.    Mr.  John  Fiske,  of  Harvard  University,  says :     "Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Spencer,  the  divine  energy  manifested  through- 
out the  knowable  universe  is  the  same  energy  that  wells  up  in 
self-consciousness.     I  can  see  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  the 
notion  that  at  some  period  in  the  evolution  of  humanity  this 
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divine  spark  may  have  acquired  sufficient  concentration  and 
steadiness  to  survive  the  wreck  of  material  forms  and  endure 
forever."  Like  Le  Conte,  he  holds  the  notion  of  an  acquired 
immortality.  The  divine  energy  rises  higher  and  higher — be- 
comes more  and  more  individualized  and  concentrated — until 
in  man  it  attains  survival  power.  We  will  let  Dr.  T.  T.  Mun- 
ger  represent  a  theological  view :  *  "The  space  between  an 
ascidian  (an  animal  intermediate  between  vertebrate  and  in- 
vertebrate) and  a  thinking  brain  is  as  wide  as  that  between 
temporary  existence  and  unlimited  existence.  If  an  ascidian 
can  evolve  mind,  the  briefer  life  of  an  ascidian  may  evolve 
endless  life.  Somewhere  along  the  process  it  may  pick  up  the 
quality  of  continuance,  as  somewhere  according  to  the  theory 
it  picks  up  the  sense  of  moral  freedom;  for  there  is  nothing 
in  this  assumed  potentiality  of  matter  adverse  to  continuance." 
This  line  of  argument  seems  to  be  sound.  If  the  power  of 
thought  and  the  sense  of  moral  freedom  be  evolved  from  an 
ascidian,  then  the  evolution  of  immortal  spirit  is  not  impossible. 
The  evolutionist  least  of  all  should  deny  the  possibility  or  even 
the  probability  of  an  acquired  power  of  survival.  If  from  the 
ameba  has  been  developed  man,  it  ought  not  to  be  considered 
impossible  that  from  the  anima  of  mortal  animals  should  be 
developed  immortal  spirit.  And  if  from  sensation  has  been 
developed  consciousness,  and  from  consciousness  self-con- 
sciousness, should  we  not  expect  that  from  self-consciousness 
would  be  evolved  a  power  as  high  above  this  as  this  is  above 
mere  sensation,  vis.,  the  power  of  perpetual  self-consciousness? 
The  theory  of  acquired  power  of  survival  is  consistent  with 
what  we  know  of  evolution.  We  tind  an  analogy  to  this  in 
the  life  of  the  plant.  When  and  whence  comes  its  power  of 
self-perpetuation?  This  power  is  not  bestowed  upon  it  from 
without,  but  is  developed  within  the  plant  itself.  It  is  not  an 
original  power — it  is  not  in  the  tiny  shoot  when  first  it  is  bom 
from  the  earth.  Cut  it  down  at  a  certain  stage  and  it  dies, 
to  live  no  more.  The  self-perpetuating  power  is  acquired 
at  a  certain  stage  of  its  growth  by  development;  and  then  "it 
bears  a  seed  around  which  it  folds  its  faded  petals  as  a  shroud 
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and  falls  into  the  dust,  no  longer  to  perish  but  to  live  again." 
Thus,  it  is  believed,  does  Nature  develop  a  survival  power  that 
enables  man  to  bridge  the  gulf  of  death  and  ei)dure  forever. 
The  answer,  then,  to  our  first  inquiry  is  that  from  an  evolu- 
tionary standpoint  immortality  ts  possible. 

We  come  now  to  our  second  inquiry.  Does  evdution  furnish 
any  grounds  for  the  probability  of  immortality?  I  believe 
that  it  does.  In  the  light  of  evolution  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  familiar  arguments  for  immortality  may  be  restated  and 
given  scientific  form  and  force.  Much  stress  has  been  rightly 
laid  on  the  universal  hope  of  immortality.  Among  all  nations 
and  races  there  is  a  belief  in  a  future  life  that  shall  never  end, 
and  a  longing  for  a  happier  and  nobler  life  beyond  the  grave. 
The  Indian  has  his  "happy  hunting-ground"  in  some  mystic 
land  of  the  spirit  world ;  the  Scandinavian  had  his  green  Para- 
dise amid  the  eternal  wastes ;  the  Greek  had  his  Elysian  plains, 
where  the  shadowy  images  of  the  dead  moved  in  a  world  of 
spirits;  the  Christian  has  his  New  Jerusalem,  the  abode  of 
a  race  of  immortals.  In  every  human  heart  there  is  a  longing 
after  immortality  and  a  hope  for  a  deathless  life  beyond  the 
grave.  As  Colonel  Ingersoll  eloquently  said,  "In  the  night  of 
death  hope  sees  a  star  and  love  hears  the  rustling  of  a  wing." 
Whence  comes  this  hope?  Theology  answers,  God  put  it 
there.  Evolution  answers,  It  is  a  product  of  evolution.  Both 
are  right — God  put  it  there  by  a  process  of  evolution.  Viewed 
from  the  evolutionary  standpoint,  there  must  be  a  profound 
significance  in  this  universal  fact. 

Now,  Nature  has  her  prophecies,  and  when  not  violently 
interfered  with  her  prophecies  are  always  fulfilled.  The  de- 
velopment of  lungs  in  the  embryo  is  a  prophecy  of  an  at- 
mospheric environment  in  which  it  shall  live  and  breathe.  The 
development  of  wings  in  the  embryonic  bird  in  its  shell  is  a 
prophecy  of  air  in  which  it  shall  fly.  The  development  of 
eyes  in  the  rayless  darkness  of  the  prenatal  home  is  a  prophecy 
of  coming  light.  So  the  development  in  man  of  this  hope  of 
immortality  is  a  prophecy  of  an  environment  in  which  this  hope 
shall  find  fruition.      Nature  makes  nothing  without  a  pur- 
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pose.  Fins  would  never  have  been  developed  had  there  been 
no  water  in  which  to  swim;  nor  wings  had  there  been  no  at- 
mosphere in  which  to  fly;  nor  eyes  had  there  been  no  light  with 
which  to  see.  And  would  these  immortal  aspirations  have 
been  developed  in  the  human  mind  had  there  been  no  spiritual 
realm  in  which  these  aspirations  could  be  realized?  It  is  ob- 
served that,  with  every  desire  that  Nature  evolves,  the  means 
for  its  gratification  already  exist.  For  hunger  there  is  food; 
for  thirst  there  is  water;  for  acquisitiveness  there  is  untold 
treasure;  for  esthetic  desires  there  is  a  world  of  beauty;  for 
passion  there  is  the  differentiation  of  the  sexes.  And  shall 
we  say  that  for  the  desire  of  immortality  Nature  has  no  satis- 
faction ;  that  Nature  has  developed  this  desire  when  there  was 
no  possibility  of  its  gratification;  that  Nature  has  created  a 
hope  only  to  mock  her  children  ?  Shall  we  not  rather  rest  with 
confidence  in  Nature's  consistency  and  believe  that  with  the 
desire  there  must  also  be  means  for  its  realization?  Joseph 
Cook  has  well  said:  "Nature  makes  no  half-hinges.  God 
does  not  create  a  desire  to  mock  it.  Our  constitutional  in- 
stincts raise  no  false  expectations.  Conscience  tells  no  Mun- 
chausen tales.  The  structure  of  the  human  constitution  is  not 
an  organized  lie."  Viewed  from  any  standpoint  this  universal 
hope  of  humanity  is  the  voice  of  Nature  and  the  voice  of  God, 
speaking  through  intuition  to  the  human  heart,  whispering  of 
immortality,  and  prophesying  a  deathless  life  beyond  the  tomb. 
Another  consideration  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  man  is  the  goal  of  evolution.  The  evo- 
lutionist believes,  not  only  that  man  is  the  last  and  the  highest 
result  of  evolution,  but  that  in  all  the  evolutionary  process 
throughout  the  ages  man  is  the  goal  toward  which  Nature 
has  been  striving.  He  believes  that  every  successive  step  in 
the  development  was  a  struggle  toward  man.  He  sees  in  all 
the  ages  an  underlying  purpose  in  Nature's  movement — ^the 
making  of  man.  When  the  lowest  form  of  vegetable  life  ap- 
peared upon  the  wild  wastes,  it  was  a  step  toward  man.  When 
the  first  animal  began  its  semi-conscious  existence  in  the  prime- 
val waters,  it  was  a  step  toward  man.     When  the  reign  of 
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the  mollusk  was  succeeded  by  the  reign  of  the  fish,  Nature 
took  another  step  toward  man.  When  the  fish  kingdom  was 
followed  by  the  reptile  kingdom,  then  there  was  another  great 
step  toward  man.  When  the  reptile  gave  place  to  the  mammal 
there  was  a  still  greater  stride  toward  man.  And  when  at  last 
man  in  all  his  glory  stepped  upon  the  stage  of  this  world's 
history,  the  goal  of  Nature's  development  was  reached  and 
evolution's  purpose  was  fulfilled.  When  one  believes  that  "the 
whole  creation  is  focussed  on  man/'  that  throughout  all  the 
ages  God  has  been  evolving  the  genus  homo,  that  the  one  great 
purpose  of  that  mysterious  force  we  call  Nature  is  the  evolu- 
tion of  Humanity,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  end  of 
all  this  is  threescore  years  and  ten — and  then  annihilation. 
"He  who  regards  man,"  says  Mr.  John  Fiske,  "as  the  consiun- 
mate  fruition  of  creative  energy  and  the  chief  object  of  divine 
care,  is  almost  irresistibly  driven  to  the  belief  that  the  soul's 
career  is  not  completed  with  the  present  life  upon  the  earth. 
.  .  .  The  more  thoroughly  we  comprehend  that  process  of 
evolution  by  which  things  have  come  to  be  what  they  are,  the 
more  are  we  likely  to  feel  that  to  deny  the  everlasting  per- 
sistence of  the  spiritual  element  in  man  is  to  rob  the  whole 
process  of  its  meaning." 

Tell  me  that  God  has  spent  ages  in  making  a  fruit-tree  to  live 
only  a  few  years  and  give  food  to  man  and  then  to  die  and 
molder  back  to  dust,  and  I  say  it  may  be.  Tell  me  that  God 
has  spent  ages  in  making  a  horse  to  live  only  a  few  years  and 
be  a  servant  to  man  and  then  return  to  dust,  and  I  say  it  may 
be.  Tell  me  that  God  has  spent  eons  in  evolving  the  earth 
to  make  it  a  fit  habitation  for  man,  and  that  after  awhile  when 
it  has  served  its  purpose  in  the  evolution  of  man  it  will  re- 
turn to  nothingness,  and  I  say  it  may  be.  But  when  you  tell 
me  that  God  has  used  what  seems  to  us  an  eternity  in  evolving 
man  only  that  he  may  live  a  few  short  years  and  then  be  utterly 
annihilated,  I  say  such  cannot  be.  "It  is  inconceivable,"  says 
Dr.  Abbott,  "that  God  should  have  spent  all  the  ages  in  mak- 
ing a  Gladstone,  a  Lincoln,  a  Jefferson,  a  Shakespeare,  only 
that  he  might  make  a  body  with  which  to  fill  a  grave."     With- 
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out  the  immortality  of  man  this  long  evolution  is  without  a 
purpose,  this  beautiful  cosmos  without  a  meaning — ^as  Le  Conte 
says,  "an  idle  dream,  an  idiot  tale  signifying  nothing/'  He 
who  believes  that  behind  all  the  forces  of  Nature  is  a  Supreme 
Being,  an  infinite  Intelligence,  and  an  infinite  Love  that  never 
acts  without  a  purpose  and  always  does  what  is  right  and  good, 
can  never  accept  such  a  conclusion.  It  seems  to  me  the  evolu- 
tionist should  agree  with  Mr.  Fiske  when  he  says,  "I  believe 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  a  supreme  act  of  faith  in  the 
reasonableness  of  God's  work." 

No;  man  was  not  made  to  die.  The  sun  sinks  behind  the 
western  hills  only  to  rise  on  another  clime.  The  seed  falls 
into  the  ground  and  dies  only  that  it  may  spring  to  life  again. 
Man  passes  through  the  shadowy  gates  of  death  only  that  he 
may  enter  into  immortal  realms.  The  night  of  death  only 
brings  out  the  stars  of  heaven  and  reveals  a  kingdom  of  im- 
mortal life  and  love — 

"Only  waiting  till  the  shadows  are  a  little  longer  grown, 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer  of  the  day's  last  beam  is  flown ; 
Then  from  out  the  gathered  darkness  holy,  deathless  stars  shall  rise. 
By  whose  light  my  soul  shall  gladly  tread- its  pathway  to  the  skies." 

Walter  Spence. 
Kingfisher,  Okla. 

(Concluded.) 
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THE   FEMININE  FACTOR. 

I.       WOMAN   AND  THE   INDUSTRIAL   PROBLEM. 

THE  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company  pro- 
posed some  months  ago  to  discharge- all  women  who  had 
not  been  ia  its  service  for  two  years  or  more.  In  explaining 
the  motives  of  the  board,  one  of  the  directors  said : 

"The  move  was  not  because  the  women  proved  inefficient, 
but  is  simply  carrying  out  the  company's  policy  in  the  matter 
of  prcMnotion  of  employees.  The  Northwestern  wishes  to  ad- 
vance its  employees  from  low  positions  to  offices  of  trust. 
Can  you  imagine  a  woman  as  general  superintendent  or  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  affairs  of  this  great  railway  system?  I 
think  not.  But  just  so  long  as  we  have  women  in  the  clerical 
positions  the  source  from  which  tb  draw  valuable  officials  in 
the  future  is  narrowed  to  small  limits." 

If  other  large  employers  of  labor  follow  the  precedent  thus 
established  an  enormous  industrial  change  is  inevitable.  The 
question  narrows  itself  down  to  this:  Has  a  woman  the 
right  to  work  for  wages? 

In  the  ideal  world  of  Edward  Atkinson  and  Grant  Allen  the 
entire  human  race  is  divided  into  blocks  of  six — a  father  and 
mother  and  four  children.  Two  of  the  latter  invariably  die 
or  are  "defectives,"  and  the  other  two  reach  maturity  at  just 
such  a  time  as  to  preserve  the  unalterable  family  of  the  statis- 
tician, which  antedates  the  millennial  dawn,  when  "there  shall 
be  no  more  an  infant  of  days,  nor  an  old  man."  But,  unfor- 
tunately— though  the  statisticians  may  be  right  in  their  aggre- 
gates, which  are  but  "the  loud  sum  of  the  silent  units" — for 
thousands  of  years  we  have  been  going  to  the  funerals  of 
countless  John  Rogerses,  who  have  left  behind  them  "nine 
small  children  and  one  at  the  breast."  Now,  the  question  is. 
What  is  to  become  of  Mrs,  Rogers  ?  Once  she  could  take  in 
washing,  or  make  shirts,  or  spin,  or  weave,  or  knit,  or  go 
from  house  to  house  and  make  soft  soap  and  ^)ple  butter  for 
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her  neighbors — ^and  all  of  these  were  peaceful,  feminine,  and 
not  too  remunerative  avocations.  But  Mrs.  Rogers  is  con- 
fronted with  a  very  different  condition  to-day.  If  she  takes 
in  washing  the  National  Laundr3mien's  Association  denounces 
her  for  competing  with  men,  and  she  is  accused  of  taking  away 
men's  work  and  lowering  the  rate  of  wages. 

The  whole  industrial  and  social  system  to  which  we  have 
become  accustomed  during  the  centuries  is  arraigned.  We 
have  heard  for  so  many  years  that  the  proper  sphere  of  woman 
is  "the  sweet,  safe  comer  of  the  household  fire,  behind  the 
heads  of  children,"  that  we  have  accepted  the  statement  as  true 
in  its  entirety,  and  have  regretted  the  necessities  and  the  mis- 
taken policy  that  have  forced  woman  into  the  industrial  field. 
But  ''the  thoughts  of  God  are  broader  than  the  measure  of 
man's  mind,"  and  unconsciously,  with  much  misgiving  and  not 
a  little  stubborn  resistance,  the  race  is  making  one  of  its  most 
vital  changes.  Is  it  not  strange  that,  believing  in  evolution  in 
the  past,  we  refuse  to  recognize  its  processes  in  our  own  time, 
and  cry  out  against  that  which  is  really  the  law  of  being?  For 
what  exists  is  not  perfect;  only  the  statisticians,  with  their 
blocks-of-uix  families,  believe  it  to  be  so. 

Try  as  we  may,  it  is  impossible  to  go  back  of  Bebel's  hard 
saying — ^the  root  of  slavery  is  financial  dependence.  It  was 
through  this  dependence  that  woman  became  "my  goods,  my 
chattels,  my  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  anything;**  and  it  was 
because  of  this  economic  condition  that  marriage  became  the 
goal  of  her  existence.  The  primeval  woman  was  as  fleet  of 
foot  and  as  strong  of  hand  as  her  mate,  whom  she  chose  be- 
cause of  his  superiority  over  other  competitors  for  her  favor. 
She  bore  her  children,  and  their  entire  care  devolved  upon  her. 
It  did  not  occur  to  her  or  to  her  fellow-beings  that  she  was 
by  nature  an  invalid,  as  Michelet  insists,  or  that  a  process 
of  Nature  limited  her  to  that  single  function  of  her  being.  It 
was  necessary  for  her  to  become  thoroughly  civilized  before 
she  became,  as  a  healthy,  normal  animal,  the  inferior  of  the 
horse  she  drives  and  the  mouse  she  fears;  for  in  her  native 
state  the  mare  can  take  care  of  herself,  and  the  mouse,  albeit 
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a  well-conducted  creature  (monogamic  in  her  habits  and  de- 
voted to  her  family),  knows  a  grain  of  com  or  a  bit  of  sponge- 
cake when  she  sees  it. 

The  favorite  argument  of  those  who  resent  any  change  of 
the  existing  order  of  things  is  that  innovations  tend  to  destroy 
the  family;  that  is  to  say,  the  only  way  to  keep  woman  con- 
tent in  the  state  of  wedlock,  as  it  now  exists,  is  to  make  its 
alternative  starvation.  It  is  a  noble  and  at  the  same  time  an 
ignoble  selfishness  that  makes  man  desire  woman's  dependence. 
The  noble  man  wishes  to  care  for  her — to  give  her  everything, 
counting  it  as  a  small  matter  compared  to  her  love ;  the  ignoble 
man,  in  plain  terms,  merely  wishes  to  keep  her  under  his 
thumb.  Neither  is  right,  if  we  are  to  consider  woman  as  half 
the  race,  and  not  merely  an  adjunct  of  man — 2l  procreative  ne- 
cessity. It  has  been  requisite  that  man  should  have  the  soften- 
ing experience  of  a  family  entirely  dependent  upon  him,  in 
order  that  family  ties  might  be  knit  more  closely  about  iiim  and 
the  instinct  of  paternal  love — the  sense  of  paternal  responsibility 
— ^awakened  in  him ;  but  with  this  awakening  there  is  no  longer 
any  need  for  the  subjection  of  woman.  The  awakening  comes 
just  as  the  subjection  is  ceasing,  at  a  time  when  industrial 
conditions  are  compelling  a  sharp  and  bitter  contest  for  the 
chance  to  work.  This  contest  forces  a  threefold  and  terrible 
rivalry :  man  against  woman,  woman  against  man,  and  against 
them  both  the  feeble  fingers  of  little  children,  pushing  slowly 
inward  the  heavy  doors  of  the  Masters  of  the  Bread.  This 
is  the  true  meaning  of  what  we  call  competition;  and  it  is  this 
which  arrays  men  and  women  against  each  other,  wrecks  the 
home,  and  breaks  the  bodies  of  babies  upon  its  modem  wheel. 

According  to  the  last  census  there  were  three  million  wage- 
earning  women  in  the  United  States.  During  the  last  ten 
years  the  number  has  increased  rapidly;  for  woman  is  weary 
of  slavery,  even  when  its  fetters  are  gilded  and  its  chains  silken. 
She  is  fulfilling  the  law  of  evolution,  and  it  is  too  late  to  stay 
her  course,  even  if  we  believe  it  to  be  wrong  in  its  inception 
and  ruinous  in  its  results  upon  the  home.  But  the  home  is  in 
no  danger.     Possibly  nothing  less  than  the  realization  on  the 
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part  of  man  that  it  is  woman  he  is  fighting,  and  the  recogni- 
tion by  woman  that  it  is  baby  hands  she  is  crushing,  could  make 
us  realize  as  a  race  the  meaning  and  end  of  competition — ^while 
dimly  outlined  in  the  shadow  stands  the  specter  of  the  machine, 
which  supplants  us  all  and  requires  neither  food  nor  raiment. 
It  takes  the  threefold  sacrifice  to  make  us  comprehend  that  the 
hour  is  at  hand  when  machinery  will  take  the  place  of  the 
children  of  Gibeon.  Mill  said,  "Hitherto  it  is  questionable  if 
all  the  mechanical  inventions  yet  made  have  lightened  the  toil 
of  any  human  being.*'  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  men 
and  women  must  and  will  work,  but  it  is  for  them  to  say 
whether  the  machine  shall  be  a  benefactor  or  a  curse — whether 
it  shall  work  for  them  or  in  place  of  them ;  and  most  of  all  it  is 
{pr  them  to  say  whether  or  not  they  will  sacrifice  their  children 
to  this  Moloch. 

Wdmen  have  always  worked,  but  they  have  worked  with- 
out wages  and  sometimes  without  thanks — often  with  blows 
and  curses  as  their  only  reward.  The  woman  of  the  future 
will  be  an  economic  unit,  not  a  cipher.  She  will  marry,  be- 
cause it  is  essentially  her  nature  to  do  so ;  and  she  will  prepare 
for  and  accept  maternity  with  gladness  rather  than  resigna- 
tion. She  will  not  marry  for  the  sake  of  being  supported  in 
idleness,  nor  exchange  paid  service  for  that  which  is  not  only 
unrequited  but  unappreciated. 

Cooperation  is  solving  the  problem  of  woman's  work,  so 
called.  Every  laundry,  every  bake-shop,  every  dairy-wagon, 
every  creamery  marks  the  progress  of  the  cooperative  idea. 
When  we  realize  our  interdependence,  and  that  we  cannot 
enrich  ourselves  by  robbing  our  neighbors,  laundries  will  not 
use  substances  that  rot  clothing,  bakers  will  not  raise  their 
bread  with  alum,  and  milk  will  be  an  unmixed  blessing.  For 
what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  save  a  little  yeast  and  lose  his 
own  soul;  or  shall  a  man  give  flour  and  water  in  exchange 
for  his  soul?  The  wrong  to  his  neighbor's  digestive  appa- 
ratus is  a  bagatelle  compared  to  the  wrong  he  has  done  him- 
self. True,  he  may  have  a  little  more — if  he  be  willing  to  be 
a  great  deal  less. 
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If  the  home  of  to-day  were  so  perfect  that  it  left  no  room 
for  improvement  there  would  be  more  ground  for  the  fears 
of  those  who  believe  it  endangered.  There  are  plenty  of 
houses  in  which  families  live,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
are  homes.  If  "not  even  a  home  in  the  heart  of  one  we  love/' 
as  Emerson  puts  it,  "can  satisfy  the  awful  soul  that  dwells 
within/'  how  much  less  will  even  a  palace  bring  peace  or  hap- 
piness when  its  walls  do  not  shelter  congenial  spirits  I  It  has 
frequently  been  said  that  a  man  can  build  a  house,  but  it 
takes  a  woman  to  make  a  hofne.  Will  it  be  less  a  home  when 
it  represents  her  labor  as  well  as  his?  Is  a  nest  less  a  nest 
because  both  birds  carry  the  sticks  and  wool  and  feathers  of 
which  it  is  composed? 

We  learn  slowly  and  unwillingly  that  we  cannot  put  the 
chicken  back  into  the  shell;  and  we  cannot  put  woman  back 
into  her  old  environment.  The  world  is  a  vast  and  frequently 
an  uncomfortable  place  for  the  new  chicken  and  the  new 
woman;  but,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  chicken  becoming  an 
ostrich  and  the  woman  overtopping  Bartholdi's  "Liberty/' 
Nature's  processes  must  be  permitted  to  go  on. 

The  industrial  antagonism  between  men  and  women  is  nat- 
ural, but  it  will  not  last.  Thousands  of  men  have  taught 
their  boys  to  swim  by  deliberately  throwing  them  into  deep 
water.  The  method  is  heroic,  but  it  generally  proves  effective. 
Unwittingly  they  have  done  precisely  the  same  thing,  indus- 
trially, with  their  daughters.  The  result  is  a  good  deal  of 
surprise  and  a  little  resentment  on  both  sides,  but  if  we 
care  to  watch  developments  we  may  see  for  ourselves 
whether  or  not  a  duck  will  swim.  When  we  have  thoroughly 
grasped  this  singular  phenomenon  we  should  be  able  to  look 
through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God,  and  comprehend  vaguely 
that  the  Power  that  has  made  the  duck  to  swim  and  fly  as  well 
as  the  drake  has  not  been  less  mindful  of  half  the  race  cre- 
ated in  His  own  image. 

In  the  growing  similarity  of  aspiration  and  employment  be- 
tween men  and  women  there  is  nothing  to  fear;  we  should 
behold  in  it  rather  the  fulfilment  of  these  words  of  Junius 
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Henry  BrownCi  written  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago : 
"Love  is  the  highest  agent  Nature  employs  to  execute  her 
aims  and  reveal  her  mysteries.  In  her  plans  for  the  ameliora- 
tion and  final  perfection  of  the  race,  man  and  woman,  as  they 
love  each  other  more,  will  resemble  each  other  more  and  more ; 
for  love  begets  love  and  likeness  at  once,  until  not  only  union 
but  unity,  not  only  conjunction  but  communion,  will  exist  and 
grow  together  in  the  eons  of  perfectibility." 

Ellis  Meredith. 
Denver,  Col. 


11.    Woman  in  Retrospect. 

WHILE  congratulating  ourselves  upon  the  progress  made 
by  the  nineteenth-century  woman,  it  may  be  well 
to  turn  over  the  pages  of  history,  lest  we  forget  that  pre- 
vious centuries  have  shown  equally  remarkable  achievements  of 
women  when  the  conditions  were  less  favorable  and  the  oppor- 
tunities less  frequent. 

The  preparation  of  a  hospital  ship  for  South  African  waters, 
the  gift  of  American  women,  naturally  recalls  to  mind  the 
fact  that  the  only  daughter  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Sara  Frank- 
lin Bache,  rendered  herself  distinguished  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  by  her  humane  and  patriotic  efforts  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  the  disabled  and  destitute  soldiers.  Less  recent 
is  the  act  of  Bobalina,  a  Greek  heroine,  who  in  the  revolution 
of  1 82 1  equipped  at  her  own  expense  three  vessels,  one  of 
which  she  commanded.  These  she  offered  to  the  government 
to  assist  in  the  blockade  of  Nauplia,  which  for  fourteen  months 
they  successfully  maintained.  Of  a  more  aggressive  nature 
is  the  record  of  Artemisia,  the  warlike  Queen  of  Halicamas- 
sus,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  joined  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  with  her  ships  in  an  expedition  against  the  Greeks; 
she  distinguished  herself  for  both  bravery  and  skill  in  the 
naval  battle  of  Salamis,  480  b.  c. 

We  have  frequently  been  told  of  the  difliculties  encountered 
by  the  women  of  a  generation  or  two  ago,  and  of  the  obstacles 
they  surmounted  in  their  efforts  to  pursue  the  study  of  medi- 
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cine;  but  we  do  not  remember  that  any  of  the  pioneers  in 
medical  courses  were  obliged  to  assume  male  attire  as  did 
Agnodice,  an  Athenian  woman,  who,  thus  disguised,  studied 
medicine  under  Herophilus  and  practised  it  with  success  in  the 
third  century  before  Christ.  Another  Grecian  woman,  Axiothea, 
came  to  Athens  about  300  b.  c.^  attired  in  masculine  garb,  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  the  lectures  of  Plato.  The  neces- 
sity to  assume  male  attire  was  not  confined  to  Greece;  for  we 
learn  that  Baret,  a  Frenchwoman  bom  in  1741,  disguised 
herself  as  a  man  and  followed  Commerson  and  Bougairville 
on  their  voyage  in  1766,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  botany. 
Baret  was  rewarded  for  her  persistent  efforts  by  having  sev- 
eral plants  named  after  her. 

When  entering  upon  the  earliest  fields  of  literature,  one  is 
confronted  with  such  profusion  and  variety  as  to  make  it  al- 
most impossible  to  cull  only  a  few  where  there  are  so  many 
of  equal  merit.  All  nations  contribute  to  this  great  variety. 
We  find  English,  French,  Italian,  German,  Swiss,  Scotch, 
Sicilian,  Grecian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Prussian,  Persian, 
Irish,  Dutch,  and  Danish  writers  of  every  known  style  of  com- 
position; nor  are  they  spoken  of  as  indifferent  authors,  dra- 
matists, scientists,  novelists,  poets,  translators,  biographers,  etc., 
but  each  is  quoted  as  being  "distinguished  for  great  excellence." 
Several  years  ago,  when  one  of  our  colleges  for  women  be- 
stowed upon  one  of  her  graduates  a  scholarship  in  a  famous 
university,  as  a  distinction  for  superiority  in  mathematics,  it 
was  considered  a  matter  of  so  great  importance  and  of  so 
unusual  occurrence  as  to  render  the  young  lady  famous  in 
college  circles ;  yet  we  read  that  a  young  Italian  writer,  Maria 
Agnesi,  bom  in  Milan  in  1718,  at  the  age  of  twenty  dis- 
coursed in  several  languages  on  abstruse  problems  in  philoso- 
phy and  mathematics.  It  is  said  that  her  Latin  was  remark- 
able for  its  purity  and  correctness.  In  1748,  when  only  thirty 
years  of  age,  she  published  a  treatise  on  algebra,  including 
differential  and  integral  calculus,  in  the  treatment  of  which 
she  is  said  to  have  displayed  remarkable  knowledge  and  supe- 
rior judgment. 
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Only  within  recent  years  have  the  doors  of  colleges  been 
opened  to  women— enabling  them  to  pursue  the  higher  courses 
by  which  they  may  secure  the  distinguishing  literary  titles; 
yet,  so  long  ago  as  1732,  Laura  Maria  Catarina  Bassi,  an  Italian 
who  had  attained  great  celebrity  for  her  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics, philosophy,  and  languages,  was  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy  in  Bologna,  having  previously  had  the  title  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  conferred  upon  her. 

The  writers  of  the  drama  to-day  are  rarely  actresses,  but 
in  centuries  gone  by  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  ac- 
tresses to  be  also  authors  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and  opera. 
Many  of  the  poets  excelled  in  the  dramatic  style.  In  1763, 
Teresa  Bandettina  was  bom  in  Italy;  she  became  a  writer  of 
tragedies  and  poems,  and  was  regarded  with  such  favor  that  in 
1794  she  was  crowned  with  laurels  at  Rome,  and  later  writers 
of  eminence  have  commended  her  superior  genius. 

Some  generous-hearted  women  of  the  present  day  have 
made  themselves  prominent,  and  have  brought  happiness  to 
many  less  fortunate  than  themselves,  by  founding  charitable 
institutions  or  by  establishing  colleges  and  universities.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  an  inspiration  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
for  as  early  as  1610,  Duchess  Marie  d'Aiguillon,  a  niece  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  was  bom  and  became  famous  by  estab- 
lishing several  charitable  institutions.  If  we  go  back  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  we  find  that  Countess  Margaret  Beaufort, 
bom  in  1441,  became  distinguished  for  her  patronage  of  team- 
ing. She  founded  not  only  Christ's  College  but  also  St.  John's, 
Cambridge,  besides  establishing  the  professorship  of  divinity; 
she  also  contributed  to  the  literature  of  her  day  by  translating 
religious  works  from  the  French. 

Nor  did  the  fine  arts  suffer  in  those  earlier  days,  for  cither 
patrons  or  advocates.  Anna  Amelia,  a  Prussian  princess  bora 
in  1723,  is  said  to  have  devoted  her  whole  life  to  music;  her 
musical  library  was  considered  the  finest  and  most  com- 
plete that  was  ever  collected.  The  painting  of  flowers 
had  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  conceive.    A  French  lady,  Madeline  Francoise  Basse- 
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port,  bom  in  Paris  in  1700,  became  so  proficient  as  a  painter 
of  flowers  and  birds  that  she  held  the  position  of  designer  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes.  The  collection  of  plants  painted  on  vellum 
for  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  is  regarded  as  her  chief  work 
that  has  been  preserved. 

It  is  true  that  we  do  not  read  in  early  history  of  the  "Qub" 
movement  among  women;  but  we  do  find  that  they  belonged 
to  different  academies,  which  in  those  days  took  to  a  certain 
extent  the  place  of  the  modem  advanced  club.  Although  the 
term  academy  was  first  applied  to  the  school  of  philosophy 
established  by  Plato  in  the  Athenian  grove,  it  afterward  be- 
came a  general  term  given  to  any  society  of  authors,  savants, 
or  artists,  founded  for  the  purpose  of  self-improvement  in 
literature,  science,  or  art.  As  far  back  as  the  third  century 
before  Qirist  there  was  a  similar  institution  called  the  "Mu- 
seum/' a  society  of  scholars  established  by  Ptolemy  Soter  at 
Alexandria.  Not  very  different  in  idea  and  scope  are  the 
Browning  clubs,  the  geographical  societies,  the  musical  and 
the  art  associations,  of  the  present  day.  In  the  life  of  Marie 
Anne  du  Boccage,  a  French  poet  bom  in  1710,  we  learn  that 
she  was  a  member  of  several  foreign  academies  as  well  as  of 
those  of  Lyons  and  Rouen. 

The  civil  and  political  movement  we  are  accustomed  to  think 
of  as  being  a  development  of  the  nineteenth-century  woman 
loses  somewhat  of  its  luster  when  we  remember  that  Marie 
Amoretti,  a  leamed  Italian  bom  in  1756,  has  left  a  valuable 
work  entitled  "The  Right  of  Dowry  among  the  Romans;" 
and  by  going  back  a  century  farther  we  find  that  Mary  Astell, 
an  English  author  bom  in  1668,  published  in  1697  "A  Serious 
Proposal  to  the  Ladies  for  the  Advancement  of  their  True  and 
Greatest  Interest,"  and  that  instead  of  receiving  adverse  criti- 
cism she  was  highly  esteemed  by  her  contemporaries  for  her 
logical  acumen. 

To  retum  to  more  practical  work,  we  are  surprised  to  leant 
that,  as  early  as  1719,  Marie  Catherine  Biheron,  a  French 
anatomist,  was  bom.  She  attained  such  proficiency  in  her 
profession  that  she  was  patronized  by  the  most  celebrated  phy- 
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sicians,  among  whom  were  Jussien  and  Villoison,  in  Paris, 
and  Hunter  and  Hewson,  in  London.  Her  anatomical  cabinet, 
which  was  of  great  value,  was  purchased  at  her  death  for 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia.  A  little  later  in  the  century  (in 
^773) f  Marie  Anne  Boivin  was  bom.  She  also  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  anatomy  and  of  obstetrics,  and  was  appointed  in  1801 
chief  superintendent  of  the  Maternity  Hospital  in  Paris.  A 
number  of  treatises  on  her  profession  have  been  preserved. 

The  revival  and  survival  of  Jane  Austen  have  been  too  re- 
cent to  require  mention  here,  and  we  pass  rapidly  over  the  long 
list  of  literary  celebrities  to  pause  for  a  moment  only  at  such 
names  as  Aspasia,  the  celebrated  Grecian  woman  who  pos- 
sessed such  remarkable  political  influence  that  Plutarch  says, 
"Many  Athenians  resorted  to  her  on  account  of  her  skill  in 
the  art  of  speaking;"*  and  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus 
and  mother  of  Xerxes,  whom  Hellanicus  has  immortalized  as 
being  the  first  writer  of  epistles,  500  b.  c;  and  Marie 
Catherine  Annoy,  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  a  writer  of  fairy  tales  that  have  not  only  run 
through  numerous  editions  but  have  been  translated  into  vari- 
ous languages;  Anna  Cooke  Bacon,  bom  in  1528,  versed  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian,  who  translated  into  English  the 
celebrated  work  of  Bishop  Jewel,  "Apology  for  the  Church  of 
England ;"  Anna  Laetitia  Barbauld,  an  English  writer  of  prose 
and  poetry,  who  in  1793  published  a  sermon  on  the  "Sins  of 
the  Govemment,  the  Sins  of  the  Nation,"  which  title  sounds 
strangely  applicable  to  the  present  day,  and  who  wrote  numer- 
ous books  for  children,  all  her  works  being  specially  character- 
ized by  a  spirit  of  elevated  morality  and  deep  religious  feeling; 
Charlotte  Biehl,  who  translated  "Don  Quixote"  into  Danish, 
a  work  that  was  highly  esteemed;  Friedrike  Sophie  Brun,  a 
German  author  who  joumeyed  through  Russia,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy  and  wrote  a  series  of  letters  about  her  travels ;  Lady 


*She  received  the  credit  of  having  composed  part  of  the  famous 
funeral  oration  pronounced  by  Pericles  over  the  Athenians  that  had 
fallen  in  battle.  Need  we  longer  doubt  the  rumor  that  a  woman  teacher 
in  a  Western  college  composed  the  "maiden  speech"  of  one  of  our  late 
Presidents  ? 
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Maria  Callcott,  born  in  1788,  who  spent  two  years  in  India 
with  her  husband,  and  afterward  traveled  through  Italy  and 
South  America  and  wrote  several  works  on  her  travels;  and 
Elizabeth  Caminer,  bom  in  Venice  in  1751,  edited  "The  Ency- 
clopedic Journal"  in  1777,  and  made  translations  from  Shakes- 
peare and  other  writers  into  Italian. 

But  why  multiply  illustrations  of  the  activity,  the  culture, 
and  ability  of  women  in  the  past?  Not  to  disparage  the 
achievements  of  women  in  the  present,  but  to  prove  that  every 
age  as  well  as  every  clime  has  had  its  representative  women — 
though  perhaps  in  greater  numbers  at  present,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  number  of  avenues  open  to  woman's  prog- 
ress; but  is  it  fair  to  suppose  that  greater  excellence  is  neces- 
sarily in  proportion  to  the  greater  numbers? 

Those  interested  in  the  social  and  political  position  of 
women  in  England  and  America  to-day  have  devoted  pages 
to  the  evolution  of  woman  in  the  nineteenth  century — all  of 
which  we  grant,  and  for  which  no  woman  of  intelligence  can 
fail  to  be  profoundly  grateful;  but  we  deprecate  the  idea  so 
frequently  entertained  that  the  present  condition  presents  the 
only  claim  to  consideration,  as  being  the  result  of  the  changes 
that  have  evolved  by  reason  of  woman's  "mental  emancipa- 
tion," as  it  is  termed.  To  the  student  of  history  it  seems  de- 
plorable that  the  brilliant  achievements  of  women  in  the  past 
should  be  overlooked  through  the  eager  desire  to  laud  the  re- 
cently acquired  recognition  of  the  present.  That  "history 
repeats  itself"  is  too  often  forgotten  by  the  optimist,  and  its 
quotation  is  too  often  mistaken  for  pessimism. 

Harriet  Brock  Swineford. 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


"IVf  do  not  take  possession  of  our  ideas,  but  are  possessed  by  them. 
They  master  us  and  force  us  into  the  arena. 
Where,  like  gladiators,  we  must  fight  for  them." 
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OUR   COLONIAL   RESPONSIBILITIES. 
I.    Chinese  Exclusion  from  the  Philippines. 

THE  future  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  will  be 
a  prolific  source  of  questions  of  interest,  not  only  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  but  to  the  Cabinets  of  other  nations. 
Commercial  competition  has  become  so  severe  and  absorbing 
that  the  market  afforded  by  an  archipelago  of  the  size  and  ex- 
tent of  the  Philippines  will  necessarily  attract  world-wide  atten- 
tion. Europe  has  outgrown  her  limits  commercially  and  is  seek- 
ing foreign  fields  of  enterprise.  Unless  the  United  States  is 
to  remain  stationary  and  petrified  in  structure,  evolution  will 
force  us  into  the  race.  China  is  the  prize  for  which  all  are 
striving,  and  its  proximity  to  the  Philippines  has  brought  Con- 
gress to  a  consideration  of  its  policy  toward  the  Chinese.  Two 
antagonistic  movements  have  already  been  inaugurated — one 
demanding  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  and  the  other  favor- 
ing their  unrestricted  immigration.  Major-General  Otis  em- 
phatically favors  the  former  course,  while  Admiral  Dewey  is 
quietly  aiding  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  Minister  to  secure  the 
free  admission  of  his  countrymen.  The  Philippine  Commis- 
sion, as  a  body,  is  too  much  divided  in  opinion  to  reach  a  rea- 
sonable recommendation,  and  the  question  must  therefore  be 
solved  by  the  application  of  intelligence  to  the  facts  as  they  are. 
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Opposition  to  Chinese  immigration  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
arises  from  the  theory  that  its  toleration  on  any  extensive 
scale  would  injuriously  affect  existing  and  proposed  American  ^ 
inteirests.  Those  who  favor  unrestricted  immigration  base  their 
opinion  upon  the  belief  that,  from  a  strictly  American  point  of 
view,  no  policy  could  be  more  effectual  in  producing  such 
changes  and  conditions  among  the  people  as  will  ultimately  give 
the  United  States  commercial  supremacy  in  the  Philippines  and 
a  decided  advantage  in  China.  Enlightened  self-interest  is  and 
should  be  the  governing  force  in  the  affairs  of  nations.  It- 
is  well  to  gain  much  in  China,  but  it  is  better  to  gain  much 
in  both  China  and  the  Philipq>ines  when  the  means  are  easily 
accessible.  It  may,  therefore,  be  interesting  to  point  out  why 
a  study  of  this  question  in  Manila  convinced  me  that  the  social, 
political,  and  commercial  welfare  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
would  be  greatly  promoted  by  Chinese  immigration. 

The  history  of  the  Philippines  was  transferred  to  us  with 
their  sovereignty.  It  teaches  clearer  than  anything  else  that 
the  Filipinos  are,  in  character  and  disposition,  unstable,  rest- 
less, and  revolutionary.  Their  insurrections  occurred  at  fre- 
quent intervals  extending  over  three  centuries.  The  war  with 
Aguinaldo  was  simply  another  outbreak  of  tlie  same  spirit  of 
dissatisfaction  with  existing  conditions,  and  a  desire  to  estab- 
lish the  dominance  of  his  faction.  The  certainty  that  American 
occupation  of  the  Philippines  would  result  in  the  betterment  of 
the  government  and  the  improvement  of  the  material  being  of 
all  classes  did  not  avail  to  check  the  spirit  of  revolt.  If  we 
may  judge  by  past  experience,  it  will  not  be  a  visionary  in- 
dulgence to  assume  that,  if  the  population  remain  as  at  present, 
insurrections  will  continue.  Their  existence  would  indicate 
a  vital  defect  in  the  character  of  the  Filipinos,  rather  than  any 
administrative  shortcomings  on  our  part. 

The  United  States  has  a  twofold  interest  and  responsibility 
in  the  Philippines :  first,  to  establish  on  a  firm  basis  a  govern- 
ment of  law  and  order,  and  secondly  to  reap  such  benefits  as 
will  attend  the  thorough  development  of  insular  resources.  The 
successful  accomplishment  of  either  of  these  purposes  demands 
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peace  and  stability  among  the  people.  Insurrection  and  in- 
dustrial progress  cannot  thrive  in  the  same  atmosphere.  It  is 
therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  to  foster  and  encourage 
the  growth  of  any  element  that  will  contribute  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  one  and  the  advancement  of  the  other.  It  is  a 
problem  of  deeper  significance  than  will  appear  at  first  sight, 
because  its  solution  means  a  gradual  but  certain  change  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  Filipinos,  not  only  by  education  but  by 
ingrafting  upon  them  a  stronger  and  better  stock.  If  notice 
will  be  taken  of  the  qualities  of  China,  I  believe  many  will 
admit  that  a  large  Chinese  population  in  the  Philippines  will 
more  effectually  accomplish  the  desired  result  than  any  other 
means  at  our  disposal. 

The  Chinese  are  the  most  stolid  and  immobile  race  on  earth. 
They  are  the  world's  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 
Their  monumental  characteristics  are  patient  endurance  and 
industry.  The  spirit  of  unrest  and  open  expression  of  discon- 
tent does  not  abide  with  them.  They  are  the  first  to  appreciate 
good  conditions  of  government  and  the  last  to  attempt  any 
armed  change.  Constituted  authority  is  not  only  unquestioned 
by  them,  but  receives  their  fullest  support.  They  are  docile, 
obedient  and  tractable.  The  retrogressive  tendencies  of  the  Chi- 
nese are  prominent  because  they  are  governed  by  men  in  whom 
the  same  tendencies  exist.  In  other  countries,  whose  people 
are  alert  and  progressive,  the  Chinese  have  become  invaluable 
as  a  means  to  execute  large  enterprises  conceived  and  super- 
intended by  others.  In  the  coast  cities  of  China — such  as  Hong 
Kong  and  Shanghai — in  Japan,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and 
South  America,  Chinese  labor  has  established  its  own  worth. 
Even  in  California,  the  storm  center  of  the  exclusion  movement, 
there  is  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  Chinese  labor  in  the 
fields  and  gardens  and  on  railroads  and  steamships.  A  large 
ntmiber  of  people  have  discovered  that  the  Chinese  have  mate- 
rially assisted  in  developing  the  industries  of  the  State  and 
added  larg^ely  to  its  wealth.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that 
wherever  Chinese  laborers  have  been  permitted  to  work  they 
have  made  a  welcome  for  others  in  the  face  of  bitter  prejudice, 
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and  have  enriched  every  nation  where  they  have  claimed  a 
residence.    This  is  especially  true  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

If  the  patient  industry  of  the  Chinese  and  the  restless  energy 
of  the  Filipinos  can  be  combined,  the  task  before  the  United 
States  is  more  than  half  completed.  If  the  present  poptilation 
of  the  archipelago  should  be  doubled  it  would  not  overcrowd  the 
islands,  as  their  proper  development  could  easily  support  in 
comfort  a  population  of  20,000,000.  For  many  centuries  the 
Chinese  and  Filipinos  have  lived  peaceably  together;  and  by 
intermarriage,  which  is  the  rule  and  universally  obtains,  they 
have  become  one  people  without  the  least  degree  of  friction 
and  without  any  animosities.  The  influence  of  the  Chinese 
during  all  this  time  has  been  steadily  exerted  in  the  direction 
of  industrial  pursuits  and  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Their 
homes  and  their  business  were  of  more  moment  to  them  than 
the  flag  under  which  they  lived.  The  American  occupation  of 
Luzon  has  shown  the  substantial  and  stable  element  of  the 
population  to  be  primarily  the  Chinese  and  the  Chinese-Filipino 
mestizos.  The  city  of  Manila  and  its  surrounding  district  con- 
tain 60,000  Chinese  and  half-castes.  The  American  authorities 
never  had  a  moment's  trouble  with  these  people,  who  indeed  in 
many  instances  facilitated  the  military  operations  of  the  army. 
In  the  matter  of  the  civil  government  of  the  city,  the  records 
of  the  Provost  Marshal  Generars  office  disclose  the  fact  that 
fewer  arrests  were  made  in  and  among  the  Chinese  quarters 
than  elsewhere,  and  that  even  in  sanitary  measures  the  Chinese 
were  the  first  to  obey  directions.  The  efficiency  of  the  Chinese, 
when  employed  in  field  service  and  as  litter-bearers,  is  attested 
by  every  general  officer  in  command  of  troops.  It  is  this  leaven 
of  stability  and  usefulness  that  should  be  cultivated  and  en- 
larged. Additions  to  the  native  population,  other  than  their 
natural  increase,  can  be  made  in  no  other  way;  and  the  Chinese 
already  there  have  made  a  constant  improvement  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  inhabitants. 

There  are  many  districts  in  the  Philippine  Islands  that  have 
never  been  systematically  cultivated.  The  richness  and  fertility 
of  the  soil  assure  certain  returns  for  the  money  and  labor  in- 
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vested.  The  mountainous  regions  and  the  river  beds  are  rich 
in  mineral  wealth  that  has  never  been  developed.  The  Filipinos 
do  not  seem  to  comprehend  what  industry  on  a  vast  scale  may 
do  for  them  and  their  country.  Great  forests  of  valuable  woods 
remain  untouched.  Pearl  fisheries  of  known  value  are  but 
scantily  worked.  The  attention  of  the  natives  appears  to  have 
been  limited  to  sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice.  I  am  aware  that  un- 
favorable land  laws  have  had  some  influence  in  retarding  the 
progress  of  the  islands,  but  Congress  is  in  a  position  to  remedy 
these  defects  by  applying  to  the  great  tracts  of  church  and 
public  lands  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  pro- 
prietary rights.  If  this  be  done,  and  an  industrious,  plodding 
people  like  the  Chinese  be  given  an  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
ownership  of  land,  the  Philippines  will  become  as  rich  an  estate 
as  a  nation  ever  owned.  Prosperity  in  the  Philippines  will 
produce  commercial  activity  out  of  which  the  United  States 
will  reap  its  financial  reward.  It  will  also,  by  encouraging  the 
immigration  of  the  Chinese,  secure  the  fulfilment  of  its  two- 
fold object:  first,  by  securing  stability  among  the  people,  and 
secondly  by  the  benefits  resulting  from  a  highly  productive 
dependency.  When  one  sees  the  remarkable  agricultural  skill 
of  the  Chinese  in  their  walled  and  terraced  gardens  on  the 
mountain-tops,  one  may  form  an  estimate  of  their  capabilities 
in  a  land  fertile  and  rich  beyond  measure. 

I  cannot  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  wealth  of  the  Chi- 
nese residents  of  the  Philippines,  but  it  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  foreign  nationality.  It  has  been  accumulated  from 
every  branch  of  industry  the  islands  afford.  Much  of  it  is  in 
the  shape  of  permanent  investments,  whose  value  is  dependent 
upon  the  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  archipelago. 
The  hardships  and  disasters  of  war  bring  as  great  losses  to 
the  Chinese  as  to  any  other  people.  As  non-combatants,  their 
property  is  taken  to  maintain  in  part  the  contending  forces  of 
both  sides.  The  effect  of  this  danger  has  made  them  an  actively 
potent  force  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  All 
they  ask  is  to  be  allowed  to  conduct  their  affairs  without  inter- 
ruption.   When  you  give  the  Philippines  a  Chinese  population 
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of  5,000,000,  and  attach  them  to  the  country  by  ties  of  self- 
interest,  under  the  protection  of  the  best  government  the  Orient 
has  ever  known,  organized  insurrection  will  be  an  impossibility. 

The  trade  of  China  is  said  to  be  the  reason  for  the  perma- 
nent retention  of  the  Philippines.  On  the  pretext  that  they 
will  be  a  stepping-stone  to  China,  the  policy  of  expansicm  has 
been  most  ably  justified.  This  is  another  reason  why,  in  my 
judgment,  no  barrier  should  be  raised  against  Chinese  immi- 
gration. China  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  market  for  the 
products  of  the  Philippines.  Its  proximity  and  the  similarity 
of  wants  of  the  two  peoples  make  it  a  natural  outlet.  If  the 
Chinese  population  be  materially  increased,  the  trade  with 
China  will  be  increased.  If  the  Chinese  market  can  furnish 
goods  for  use  in  the  Philippines,  the  difference  in  traffic 
charges,  on  account  of  the  comparatively  small  distance  between 
them,  will  find  employment  for  that  market;  and  if  the 
Philippines  can  furnish  what  China  wants  the  advantage  will 
be  reciprocal.  Chinese  and  Filipinos  alike  regard  China  as 
common  groimd  and  home  territory.  The  traffic  between  China 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  will  become  flourishing  and  pros- 
perous if  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  be  un- 
trammeled.  President  McKinley  was  wise  in  insisting  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  "open  door"  policy  in  China  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  and  he  was  far  sighted  in  throwing 
the  ports  of  the  Philippines  open  to  the  trade  of  all  nations 
alike.  He  secured  the  performance  of  the  one  by  adhering  to 
the  other.  A  free  interchange  of  products  between  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  and  Manila  is  an  object  to  be  sought.  It  is 
also  desirable  that  there  should  be  population  enough  in  the 
Philippines  to  augment  the  production  of  exportable  articles. 
Chinese  goods  and  staples  sell  most  readily  to  Chinese,  and 
the  operation  of  this  law  can  and  will  confer  common  benefits 
upon  China  and  the  Philippines. 

There  is  another  substantial  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the 
United  States  from  Chinese  immigration — in  the  operation  of 
manufactories  in  Manila  to  supply  the  Chinese  market  with 
articles  that  are  salable  to  them.     It  is  self-evident  that  the 
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Chinese  demand  for  manufactured  articles  can  be  supplied  more 
cheaply  from  Manila  than  from  San  Francisco  or  New  Eng- 
land, if  the  raw  material  is  obtainable.  It  is  also  true  that 
American  operatives  cannot  hope  to  compete  with  Chinese  or 
Filipino  labor  in  Manila.  The  Philippines  do  not  offer  any 
encouragement  in  this  line.  The  manufacturing  institutions 
in  China  are  run  by  Chinese  labor,  which  is  sufficiently  capa- 
ble and  intelligent  to  be  satisfactory.  The  islands  themselves 
will  afford  a  certain  amount  of  raw  material.  Organization 
and  development  should  at  least  treble  the  present  production 
of  the  staples.  Chinese  thrift  and  industry  would  make  cer- 
tain this  result.  If  cotton  is  needed  it  can  be  shipped  in  its 
raw  state  and  manufactured  in  the  Philippines  for  the  Oriental 
market.  There  are  three  sources  of  supply  open  to  the  Phil- 
ippine buyer — ^the  United  States,  India,  and  China.  The  dis- 
tance from  Manila  to  Hong  Kong  is  660  miles;  from  San 
Francisco  to  Hong  Kong  it  is  over  7,000  miles ;  and  from  New 
York  and  Galveston  not  under  12,000  miles.  From  this  situa- 
tion, if  we  deduct  the  difference  in  traffic  charges  and  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  these  different  cities,  the  ad- 
vantage in  favor  of  supplying  the  Orient  from  Manila  is  over- 
whelming. Great  Britain  imports  raw  material,  and  exports 
it  when  manufactured  by  her  people :  why  should  not  the  Phil- 
ippines follow  the  same  course?  Their  sources  of  supply  are 
nearer,  and  their  labor  is  infinitely  cheaper.  I  know  of  one 
cotton  factory,  located  in  a  Western  State,  whose  entire  prod- 
uct is  consumed  by  the  Chinese  market.  Its  manager  has  in- 
formed me  that  he  is  able  to  undersell  the  product  of  Great 
Britain,  in  spite  of  the  higher  wages  for  labor  he  is  compelled 
to  pay.  If  such  a  result  may  be  obtained  in  this  instance,  how 
much  greater  an  advantage  would  accrue  to  him  by  the  loca- 
tion of  his  factory  in  the  Philippines  ?  It  is  true  that  he  would 
be  compelled  to  pay  more  for  his  raw  cotton,  but  the  difference 
would  be  much  more  than  equalized  by  the  very  short  haul 
of  the  manufactured  article.  And,  even  if  no  saving  could  be 
effected  on  the  basis  of  distance,  the  saving  in  wages  would 
be  an  increased  profit.    But  why  should  the  Chinese  be  neces- 
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sarily  employed  ?  Because  they  are  more  skilful  artisans  than 
the  Filipinos,  their  work  is  much  better,  and  their  service  is 
more  reliable.  Wherever  they  have  been  employed  as  manu- 
facturing operatives  they  have  shown  a  capability  to  handle 
and  care  for  machinery  which  the  Filipinos  do  not  possess. 
Their  work  in  the  factories  at  Shanghai  has  proved  this.  Let 
the  United  States  manufacture  for  Europe,  and  the  Philippines 
for  China.  From  New  England  we  should  be  able  to  capture 
the  European  market,  and  from  the  Philippines  our  goods 
could  claim  the  first  place  in  eastern  Asia.  What  is  said  of 
cotton  is  true  of  many  equally  important  articles. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  most  pressing  need  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  is  to  bring  the  entire  group  under  the  in- 
fluence of  modem  civilization — not  by  force  of  arms,  if  it  can 
be  avoided,  but  by  assimilation  and  intercourse.  The  army  is 
there  for  that  purpose,  but  its  use  will  be  only  as  a  last  resort. 
The  only  class  of  Chinese  who  would  go  to  the  Philippines  are 
merchants  and  laborers  who  have  been  brought  into  contact 
with  European  and  American  civilization  and  know  something 
of  civilized  conduct.  This  class  would  carry  their  knowledge 
and  example  into  isolated  districts  and  islands  and  thereby 
open  up  the  way  for  more  vigorous  and  intense  methods. 

In  Mindanao,  Panay,  Negros,  Cebu,  and  even  parts  of  Luzon, 
the  mountain  tribes  are  not  civilized  and  have  retained  many 
of  their  primitive  and  savage  customs.  Spain  was  never  able 
to  extend  her  rule  over  them,  nor  have  they  recognized  any 
governmental  authority  or  laws  other  than  their  tribal  chief. 
Many  of  the  richest  tracts  of  land  in  the  islands  are  under 
their  domination  and  influence.  Intercourse  with  other  tribes 
has  not  improved  their  condition.  Where  the  European  and 
American  have  encountered  hostility,  the  Chinese  have  received 
a  welcome.  In  Mindanao  the  Chinese  are  the  only  people  who 
have  been  able  to  trade  with  the  natives  of  the  mountains ;  and 
the  bartering  of  cloth,  glass,  copper,  and  brass  for  their  products 
has  been  going  on  for  years.  The  Chinaman  has  been  the  me- 
dium through  whom  they  have  communicated  with  the  outside 
world.     They  naturally  afiiliate.     The  Chinese  junk  in  the 
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harbor,  or  the  hut  in  the  mountains,  is  a  center  of  influence  and 
civilization  among  the  natives  which  all  respect.  It  is  an  in- 
fluence that  is  good  and  beneficial.  If  the  Chinese  are  given  , 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  homes,  and  are  permitted  to  engage 
in  business  without  the  danger  of  confiscation  hanging  over 
them,  these  centers  of  influence  will  be  multiplied  and  become 
greater  and  more  valuable  to  the  government — ^because  they 
will  be  attached  to  the  government.  For  commercial  purposes 
alone  it  would  be  invaluable  to  encourage  Chinese  settlements 
throughout  the  islands,  and  use  them,  not  alone  for  themselves 
but  as  a  means  to  open  up  the  resources  of  the  islands  and, 
through  commerce  with  Chinese  middlemen,  gradually  reach 
the  producers.  A  chain  of  such  settlements  around  the  islands 
would  be  of  more  permanent  utility  than  a  line  of  fortresses. 
The  influence  of  railroads  for  civilization  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated, but  capital  must  see  at  least  some  steps  taken  in  the  di- 
rection of  industrial  development  before  it  will  enter  these  re- 
gions. No  better  pioneers  for  this  work  can  be  found  than  the 
Chinese.  There  is  an  absolute  equality  maintained  between 
Chinese  and  Filipino  families.  The  children  of  Chinese  fathers 
and  native  mothers  are  taught  to  follow  the  land,  language, 
and  religion  of  the  mother.  In  the  cities  they  are  educated  in 
the  same  schools,  their  spiritual  welfare  is  cared  for  by  the 
same  priests,  they  speak  the  ^ame  language  and  are  filled  with 
the  same  emotions.  Their  Chinese  descent  appears  in  their 
larger  stature  and  their  quiet  attentiveness  to  whatever  work 
they  undertake.  As  a  class  they  are  a  distinct  improvement 
over  the  native,  and  I  should  say  of  even  better  promise  than 
the  Chinese. 

The  niost  urgent  objection  to  the  Chinese  in  the  Philippines 
arises  from  the  unfounded  fear  that  they  must  displace  Amer- 
ican interests.  There  are  two  answers  to  this  objection:  first, 
Americans  can  never  undertake  to  colonize  the  Philippines 
themselves,  and  secondly  their  spheres  of  action  and  utility 
are  not  the  same.  Qimatic  conditions  are  too  unfavorable  for 
any  large  American  population — ^at  best  there  can  scarcely  be 
more  than  a  sprinkling  of  Americans.    It  is  not  a  land  where 
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American  homes  will  or  can  flourish ;  and  by  a  strange  anomaly 
it  invites  just  that  class  of  American  citizens  who  under  no 
circumstances  would  make  it  their  home — the  capitalist  and 
promoter.  The  American  will  go  to  the  Philippines  to  make 
investments  and  to  establish  conmiercial  enterprises;  the  Chi- 
nese will  go  there  to  find  work  as  laborers  and  farmers.  In 
mercantile  affairs  the  American  must  conduct  his  business  as  a 
wholesale  merchant,  as  an  importer  and  exporter;  while  the 
Chinese,  without  capital,  must  conduct  his  business  as  a  retail 
merchant  and  middleman.  There  is  no  other  course  open  to 
them.  Competition  with  hundreds  of  little  stores  and  shops, 
owned  by  Chinese,  is  impossible.  In  the  larger  number  of 
cases  their  total  capital  does  not  exceed  $50  in  gold;  yet  it  is 
such  insignificant  establishments  as  these  that  supply  the  mass 
of  the  natives  with  their  daily  necessities  and  make  a  scanty 
living  for  their  proprietors.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that,  so  long 
as  such  conditions  prevail,  there  will  be  no  friction  between 
the  American  investor  and  the  Chinese  laborer,  but  that  their 
presence  must  be  mutually  beneficial  and  advantageous. 

The  United  States,  in  undertaking  the  government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  has  an  economic  and  ethnologic  problem  to 
solve.  While  using  them  as  a  stepping-stone  to  China,  it  should 
keep  in  mind  their  own  prosperity.  American  treatment  of 
the  Chinese  in  this  country  has  created  a  prejudice  against  us 
in  China.  We  say  the  Philippines  are  invaluable  on  account  of 
their  proximity  to  China.  If  this  be  true,  is  it  not  the  policy 
of  wisdom  to  use  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  to  us  the  good 
will  of  the  great  nation  with  which  we  wish  to  trade?  The 
statement  of  the  proposition  is  its  own  answer. 

Samuel  W.  Belford. 
Denver,  Col, 

II.    The    Natural  Right  of  Self-government. 

THERE  has  recently  been  much  discussion  concerning  the 
right  of  a  people  to  self-government.    It  is  assumed  that 
rr^nkind  is  one  in  genus — ^that  God  has  made  all  races  of  one 
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blood;  that  the  different  species  have  different  capacities  and 
possibilities  of  development,  but  that  all  are  capable  of  mental 
and  moral  education  and  progress ;  that  the  oneness  of  the  race 
is  confirmed  in  the  fact  that  physical  multiplication  can  take 
place  by  the  pairing  of  any  two  of  opposite  sex,  however  much 
they  may  differ  in  mental,  moral,  and  physical  characteristics ; 
and  that  all  men  are  held  morally  accountable  for  their  actions 
both  to  human  and  divine  government  and  laws. 

Concerning  the  American  doctrine  as  to  the  right  of  a  people 
to  freedom  and  self-government,  this  is  what  was  declared  "in 
Congress,  July  4,  1776,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  thir- 
teen United  States  of  America :  " 

"  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men  are 
created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that,  to  secure  these  rights,  gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

Until  recently  no  question  has  been  raised  for  over  a  century 
in  America  as  to  the  right  of  nations  to  self-government ;  but 
doubt  seems  to  have  arisen  in  some  quarters  as  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  other  recently  acquired 
territory.  The  reason  given  for  the  proposed  exception  is  the 
alleged  "  incapacity  "  of  those  distant  peoples.  If  this  is  meant 
as  a  sincere  objection,  and  not  a  mere  subterfuge  to  compass 
some  ulterior  object,  then  we  are  placing  these  people  below 
the  capacity  for  self-government  attributed  to  the  African 
slaves,  whom  we  endowed  with  the  right  of  self-government  a 
couple  of  decades  ago,  and  to  whom  we  make  no  objection  on 
the  ground  of  political  incapacity.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  proposed  denial  of  political  rights  by  the  United  States 
to  any  of  the  peoples  in  question  furnishes  no  argument  for 
invalidating  the  doctrine  nor  to  make  an  exception  to  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  our  revolutionary  fathers.  But  it  may  also  be  said 
that  the  lack  of  practical  experience  on  the  part  of  the  peoples 
to  be  deprived  of  self-government  is  no  ground  for  its  denial, 
because  our  American  forefathers  were  likewise  without  ex- 
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perience  in  political  matters,  being  mostly  former  subjects  of 
King  George,  who  represented  a  government  in  which  they  had 
had  no  voice. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  doctrine  of  political  self-government 
from  a  practical  and  philosophic  standpoint,  since  the  "  self- 
evident"  right  thereto,  as  laid  down  by  our  forefathers,  is 
called  in  question.  Of  course,  the  denial  of  self-government  to 
any  conquered  race,  as  practised  by  the  imperial  governments 
of  Europe  and  elsewhere,  is  a  precedent  that  should  have  no 
weight  with  us,  as  these  governments  could  not  be  expected 
to  give  their  conquered  colonies  rights  that  they  do  not  grant 
to  their  home  population.  And  according  to  the  showing  of 
Major  J.  E.  Runcie,  in  the  North  American  Review,  as  to  our 
present  misgovernment  of  Cuba,  the  refusal  or  failure  to  pro- 
vide good  government  for  colonies  may  proceed  as  well  from  a 
democratic  form  of  "  parental  "  authority  as  from  a  monarchy. 

But  in  what  school  of  philosophy  does  the  right  of  political 
self-government  inhere?  Is  it  fundamental  to  human  develop- 
ment, or  is  it  a  mere  political  gift  to  be  withheld  from  or  be- 
stowed by  a  stronger  upon  a  weaker  nation  ?  We  must  go  back 
a  little — to  the  individual  human  life,  before  it  ever  reaches 
contact  with  the  social  compact  in  the  State — in  order  to  get  a 
clear  view.  Denial  of  self-dependence  does  not  inure  even  to 
the  good  of  an  infant's  physical  body.  If  you  fastened  a  baby 
to  a  seat  in  a  cage,  and  fed  it  liberally  but  did  not  give  it  a 
chance  to  crawl  and  climb,  it  would  never  learn  to  balance  itself 
successfully  against  the  laws  of  attraction  and  gravitation. 

But  if  the  mere  physical  life  demands  liberty  and  self-activ- 
ity, what  does  the  call  to  moral  and  social  responsibility  require  ? 
It  is  said  that  Adam  failed  in  the  very  first  attempt  to  discharge 
the  function  of  life  in  contact  with  outer  things.  Mere  inno- 
cence is  not  a  qualification  for  life.  We  are  looking  for  the 
progression  of  man.  How  is  he  going  to  learn?  It  is  said  of 
Christ,  "for  in  that  he  himself  had  suffered  [experienced], 
being  tempted  [tried],  he  is  able  to  succor  them  that  are 
tempted ; "  also,  that,  being  a  "  Son,  yet  learned  obedience  by 
the  things  that  he  suffered."  You  can  develop  no  moral  quali- 
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ties  without  the  aid  of  moral  responsibilities ;  neither  is  a  man 
qualified  for  citizenship  by  being  kept  in  a  state  of  slavery — 
mutely  obeying  the  mandates  of  a  superior. 

The  excuse  of  imperial  rulers  has  ever  been  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  not  capable  of  self-government.  Ancient  Rome, 
for  instance,  applied  this  theory  to  all  grades  and  classes  within 
the  Emperor's  domain.  They  were  fit  to  fight  her  battles,  to 
plow  her  fields,  to  build  her  cities,  but  not  to  select  her  rulers. 
This  is  the  waning  doctrine  of  modem  imperialism — ^whether  it 
blossoms  in  a  monarchy  or  sprouts  from  a  democratic  form  of 
government.  The  doctrine  of  self-government  is  to  be  cut  up 
and  limited — ^not  directly,  but  through  exceptions. 

The  United  States  may  say :  "  We  still  believe  in  the  doc- 
trines promulgated  by  our  revolutionary  forefathers — where 
the  people  are  capable  of  self-government,  as  in  America." 
That,  however,  would  not  be  fair — only  pharisaical.  But  how 
are  even  we  exercising  the  right  of  self-government,  consider- 
ing our  experience  and  education  ?  Can  we  thank  God  that  we 
are  not,  in  this,  like  other  nations  ?  What  nation  had  a  greater 
domestic  war  than  the  United  States  carried  on  for  four  years  ? 
What  kind  of  self-government  do  we  present  in  Kentucky,  or  in 
the  Montana  Senatorship,  or  even  in  Pennsylvania,  where  a 
great  State  was  in  a  deadlock  so  partizan  that  it  could  not 
find  one  fit  man  to  represent  it  in  the  United  States  Senate? 
In  Utah  they  offered  us  a  polygamist  Congressman — to 
help  legislate  for  a  nation  of  supposed  monogamist  homes. 

To  trace  all  the  meanderings  in  the  administration  of  our 
"free"  government  since  we  started  out,  and  to  see  how  many 
blunders  we  have  made,  should  render  us  modest  enough  to 
let  other  peoples  have  the  right  to  try  to  make  their  own  laws. 
Let  us  remember,  also,  that  only  a  few  years  ago  Mexico  was 
all  "  Mexicanized  "  politically ;  yet  to-day  those  people  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  good  order.  They  have  learned  by 
what  they  "suffered."  Take  again  our  South  American  repub- 
lics. They  have  had  a  rough  sea  most  of  the  way,  but  they  are 
making  progress  by  falling  down  and  getting  up  again.  Take 
the  history  of  the  French  Republic.  It  is  one  of  alternate  sue- 
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cesses  and  failures;  yet  France  is  a  highly  cultured  and  edu- 
cated nation,  and  to-day  has  a  firmer  hold  on  political  self- 
control  than  at  any  time  in  her  history. 

Is  not  the  African  ex-slave  in  the  United  States  better  quali- 
fied to-day  than  when  liberated  to  exercise  his  prerogative  as  a 
voter?  And  is  not  this  because  he  has  had  a  chance  to  respond 
to  a  political  demand  ?  Have  not  four  hundred  years  of  Spanish 
rule  in  Cuba  left  its  people  as  "  incapable  "  of  self-government 
as  they  were  before  ?  Would  the  continued  condition  of  Ameri- 
can slavery  have  ever  prepared  the  negro  for  freedom  and  the 
elective  franchise?  Would  the  old  servitude  have  developed 
such  Afro-Americans  as  Professors  Booker  T.  Washington 
and  Bwrghardt  Du  Bois — the  latter  one  of  the  brightest  gradu- 
ates of  Harvard  College  ? 

England  thinks  that  when  the  Queen  dies  the  Prince  of 
Wales  will  make  as  good  a  sovereign  as  the  people  of  that 
nation  are  capable  of  selecting  for  themselves;  yet  they  hold 
that  they  are  better  able  to  select  rulers  for  the  Boers  and  to 
make  laws  for  them  than  the  South  African  republics  them- 
selves. "Incapacity  for  self-government"  has  been  the  excuse 
for  foreign  and  colonial  governments  and  imperial  ownership 
of  peoples  ever  since  we  have  had  nations  that  were  ambitious 
for  empire;  and,  according  to  Major  Runcie's  statement,  Spain's 
tyranny  over  Cuba  has  been  reinstated  under  the  new  republi- 
can regime  that  intervened  for  the  liberation  of  her  people. 

All  history  and  philosophy  prove  that  established  govern- 
ments seek  colonial  possessions  and  control  more  for  self-ag- 
grandizement than  for  the  dissemination  of  light,  knowledge, 
wealth,  comfort,  or  prosperity ;  and  in  very  few  cases  are  the 
parent  governments  willing  that  their  dependencies  shall  have 
political  self-government — a  right  to  which  every  people  is 
entitled  and  which  every  people  desires  to  enjoy,  unless  pre- 
vented by  superior  force  or  the  fear  of  it. 

The  United  States,  in  its  continuous  territory,  is  a  great  and 
prosperous  nation,  and  should  not  aid  in  depriving  any  people 
of  self-government — of  which  principle  we  are  the  most  potent 
modern  exemplars,  and  to  which  we  are  committed  by  every 
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consideration  in  our  history  and  consistent  present  obligation. 
Expansion  of  a  homogeneous  population  in  contiguous  new 
States  has  been  a  benefit  to  our  nation;  but  foreign  acquisi- 
tions— with  a  heterogeneous  if  not  hostile  people,  not  intended 
for  nor  susceptible  of  assimilation  into  American  States,  but  to 
be  held  in  subjection  as  colonies — cannot  help  us  in  anything 
but  "entangling  alliances/'  and  by  direct  consequence  to  a  stand- 
ing army  and  the  denial  of  the  great  principle  of  political  self- 
government  upon  which  our  nation  was  founded. 

Amos   Steckbl. 
BloomHeld,  Iowa, 


THE   CLAYTON  -  BULWER  "ENTANGLING 

ALLIANCE." 

IF  a  treaty  ever  were  framed  in  whose  features  the  innocence 
of  the  lamb  blended  with  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove,  it 
was  surely  the  instrument  regarding  the  Nicaragua  ship  canal, 
signed,  on  April  19th,  1850,  by  John  M.  Clayton,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  as  the 
representative  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty.  Not  only  was  it 
superficially  harmless  and  innocent:  its  real  intent  was  to  be 
both  benevolent  and  beneficent. 

The  mutual  interests  of  the  two  nations  demanded  that  an 
Isthmian  canal  should  be  constructed  as  speedily  and  eflFectively 
as  possible.  There  had  been  no  war  between  the  signa- 
tories. For  once  militarism  had  no  hand  even  in  the  prelimi- 
naries to  the  framing  of  the  compact ;  and  no  military  advan- 
tage on  either  side  was  contemplated.  Time  had  been  available 
for  ample  consideration  of  all  facts,  opinions,  and  theories. 
After  mature  deliberation  a  document  was  drawn  up,  of  mutual 
self-abnegation  and  friendly  cooperation,  to  compass  an  end 
distinctly  utilitarian  and  humanitarian.  Sanctioned  by  Talley- 
rand's maxim  that  words  are  instruments  for  the  concealment 
of  thought,  there  may  have  been  mental  reservations,  more  or 
less  numerous,  on  both  sides.  But  the  occasion  demanded  and 
warranted  perfect  sincerity,  for  the  well-being  of  both  peoples 
was  involved  in  the  promised  impetus  to  commerce.  The  pro- 
posed work  was  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  for  Prince 
Albert's  first  World's  Fair,  which  was  to  inaugurate  a  new 
era  of  peace,  was  already  building  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  and 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  made  a  canal  especially  de- 
sirable to  America.  The  progress  of  humanity  itself  was  in- 
volved ;  for  the  great  Macaulay  had  just  published  his  dicttmi 
that,  "barring  the  alphabet  and  the  printing-press,  those  in- 
ventions which  abridge  distance"  had  done  most  to  further  that 
progress.  The  canal  scheme  was  essentially  a  plan  for  the 
abridgment  of  world  distances. 
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Specially  to  avoid  any  subsequent  misunderstanding  or  mal- 
interpretation,  Sir  Henry,  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  made  "explicit  declaration"  at  our  Department  of  State 
that  the  Queen  did  "not  understand  the  engagements  of  that 
convention  to  apply  to  Her  Majesty's  settlement  at  Honduras, 
or  to  its  dependencies." 

The  treaty  itself  consisted  of  a  preamble  and  nine  articles. 
The  former  set  forth  that  the  contracting  parties,  mutually 
"desirous  of  consolidating  the  relations  of  amity  which  so 
happily  subsist  between  them,"  fixed  "in  a  convention  their 
views  and  intentions  with  reference  to  any  means  of  commu- 
nication by  ship  canal  which  may  be  constructed  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,"  by  what  is  familiarly  known  as 
the  Nicaragua  route.  Article  i,  and  each  article  that  followed, 
contained  some  proviso  distinctly  conceived  with  a  view  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  desirable  end.  Each  party  agreed  not 
to  "erect  or  maintain  any  fortifications  commanding  the  canal 
or  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  or  occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonize,  or 
assume,  or  exercise  any  dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America."  But 
hardly  was  the  ink  dry  and  the  seals  afiixed  when  the  treaty, 
so  benevolent  in  intent,  became  an  obstacle  between  the  con- 
tracting parties.  And  such  it  has  remained  for  half  a  century — 
a  bar  to  the  very  action  it  was  meant  to  forward. 

There  had  been  some  misgiving  on  either  side  as  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  other  in  the  matter  of  the  occupation  of  territorj 
in  Central  America ;  and  on  November  8th,  1849,  Abbott  Law- 
rence, our  minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  had  written  Lord 
Palmerston,  England's  Foreign  Secretary,  frankly  disclaim- 
ing "all  intention  of  obtaining  territory  in  Central  America.'' 
Palmerston  replied,  in  similar  vein,  in  a  letter  dated  March  8th, 
1850,  to  Bulwer,  "that  the  British  government  has  no  intention 
to  make  use  of  the  protection  which  Great  Britain  affords  to  the 
people  of  Mosquito,  for  the  purpose  of  doing,  under  cover  of 
that  protection,  any  of  the  things  the  intention  to  do  which  is 
disclaimed  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Lawrence"  referred  to,  of  earlier 
date.    That  the  misgivings  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
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were  justified,  events  soon  proved;  for  to  use  General  Lewis 
Cass's  words  to  Lord  Napier,  in  a  letter  dated  November  8th, 
1858,  "the  British  government  proceeded  in  185 1,  only  a  few 
months  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  to  establish  a  new 
British  colony  in  Central  America  under  the  name  of  the  'Bay 
Islands;'  and  when  this  government  expressed  its  g^eat  sur- 
prise at  this  proceeding,  and  at  the  failure  of  Great  Britain  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  convention.  Her  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment replied  that  the  islands  already  belonged  to  Great 
Britain  at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  and  that  the  convention,  in 
their  view  of  it,  interfered  with  none  of  their  existing  posses- 
sions in  Central  America,  but  was  wholly  prospective  in  its 
character,"  etc.  The  establishment  of  this  new  colony  of  the 
"Bay  Islands"  by  Great  Britain  was  naturally  deemed  by  the 
United  States  as  an  invalidation  of  the  whole  treaty.  It  led  to 
the  reopening  of  a  host  of  questions.  What  was  a  "colony," 
as  distinguished  from  a  "settlement"?  What  were  the 
boundaries  of  the  British  "settlement"  as  it  existed  prior  to  the 
treaty?  What  was  the  ground  that  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  dec- 
laration covered  as  to  Great  Britain's  rights  in  connection 
with  that  settlement?  About  the  only  question  not  raised  was 
as  to  how  and  when  to  construct  the  canal.  This,  the  purpose 
for  which  the  treaty  was  ostensibly  framed,  seemed  to  have 
utterly  passed  out  of  the  minds  of  the  disputant  diplomats. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  Abbott  Law- 
rence had  written  from  the  United  States  Legation  in  London 
to  Mr.  Clayton  a  letter,  of  ominous  length  and  import,  telling 
him  the  history  of  the  Mosquito  Coast  from  the  time  when 
"Columbus  in  his  fourth  voyage  first  made  land  on  the  North 
American  continent  at  Cape  Honduras,  near  the  present  town 
of  Truxillo,  on  the  17th  day  of  August,  1502,"  and  took  formal 
possession  in  the  name  of  the  crown  of  Castile.  Mr.  Lawrence 
had  caused  to  be  consulted  a  long  list  of  authorities,  and  from 
much  deep  delving  into  original  sources  he  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  Spain  not  only  "discovered  Central  America  and 
occupied  it,"  but  that  "she  did  much  more:  she  discovered, 
circtunvallated,  explored,  conquered,  settled,  retained  posses- 
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sion  of,  and  governed  it,"  etc.  Any  claim  of  sovereignty  in- 
hered, therefore,  in  the  Central  American  republics,  as  repre- 
senting Spanish  dominion.  On  the  other  hand,  he  states  that 
the  "Mosquito  country,"  claimed  as  a  British  "settlement,"  "is 
now  defined  by  Lord  Palmerston  as  reaching  to  the  San  Juan 
River,  embracing  the  northern  bank  so  as  to  take  in  San  Juan 
de  Nicaragua  [anglicized  into  Grey  Town]  and  command  the 
mouth  of  the  river."  Mr.  Lawrence  then  gives  his  opinion  that 
"it  is  quite  immaterial  where  the  royal  geographers  are  di- 
rected to  draw  the  line,  as  I  am  satisfied  the  whole  claim  is 
without  just  foundation.  All  the  good  maps  of  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries — French,  Spanish,  Dutch, 
and  English — carry  Honduras  from  coast  to  coast;  Nicaragua 
the  same,"  etc.  The  English  settlement  simply  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  logwood  and  mahogany  cutting,  and  no  right  of 
sovereignty. 

Evidently  here  were  the  elements  of  a  diplomatic  quarrel. 
For  fifty  years  those  elements  were  employed  to  feed  ani- 
mosity and  stir  up  strife  between  the  two  countries.  Disputes 
as  to  phraseology  and  conflicts  as  to  interpretations  were  end- 
less. Sometimes  there  was  talk  of  patching  up  matters  by  fresh 
compacts,  of  which  the  Dallas-Clarendon  treaty,  signed  in  1854, 
but  never  ratified,  was  a  sample. 

All  such  attempts  failed,  however,  of  success.  Sometimes 
there  was  correspondence  as  to  abrogation.  In  1858  Lord 
Napier  wrote  from  the  British  Legation  in  Washington  to 
Lord  Malmesbury,  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  London,  that  "the 
obligations  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  were  repugnant  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,"  adding  that  on  two  occasions 
he  had  informed  General  Cass  "that  Her  Majesty's  government 
would  not  decline  the  consideration  of  a  proposal  for  the  abro- 
gation of  the  treaty  by  mutual  concert."  Malmesbury  replied 
to  Napier  "that  Her  Majesty's  government  entirely  approve  of 
your  having  placed  on  record,  by  delivering  to  General  Cass 
copies  of  those  despatches  [from  one  of  which  the  previous 
quotation  is  an  extract] ,  that  they  were  ready  to  abrogate  that 
treaty."    Despatch  followed  despatch,  interview  succeeded  in- 
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terview,  till  a  mountainous  mass  of  diplomatic  matter  accumu- 
lated, of  tedious  prolixity  and  utter  uselessness.  Hopelessly  a 
bar  to  any  adequate  action  in  the  direction  intended,  the  treaty 
hung  like  a  millstone  on  the  neck  of  the  American  nation.  All 
sorts  of  proposals  were  made  on  both  sides,  but  nothing  could 
be  arranged  to  relieve  us  of  the  incubus. 

As  early  as  1858  Great  Britain  apparently  was  ready  to  ig- 
nore the  whole  previous  negotiations.  Malmesbury  wrote 
Napier  that  "modification,  arbitration,  and  abrogation  of  the 
Qayton-Bulwer  Treaty  have  been  flatly  rejected.  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Nicaragua  are  now  about  to  treat  as  independent 
States." 

All  proposals  for  canal-building  between  Great  Britain  and 
Nicaragua  having  proved  abortive^  the  United  States,  during 
the  Presidency  of  General  Arthur,  entered  into  direct  relations 
with  Central  America  looking  to  the  construction  of  the  canal 
by  the  United  States.  Again  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  the 
canal  were  raised — only  to  be  again  dashed  by  the  fears  of 
President  Qeveland's  Administration  that  complications  might 
ensue  because  of  the  historic  bugbear,  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. 

I  think  the  extracts  from  official  correspondence  already 
given  sufficiently  show  the  futility  and  ciunbrousness  of  this 
treaty — from  the  day  of  its  signing  to  the  year  of  its  jubilee 
anniversary.  From  first  to  last  it  is  a  self-invalidated  docu- 
ment. It  has  not  only  ridiculously  failed  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Nicaragua  canal :  it  has  been  a  most  effective 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  that  enterprise.  Moreover,  in  place  of 
increasing  international  amity,  it  has  proved  a  bone  of  bitter- 
est contention,  frequently  imperiling  the  peace  between  the 
signatories. 

History  is  said  to  repeat  itself.  It  should  be  the  aim  of 
statesmen  to  study  history  with  intent  to  prevent  any  mis- 
chievous repetition.  When  a  convention  so  environed  with 
happy  auspices  and  good  intentions,  so  harmless  and  innocent 
in  its  verbiage,  and  so  actively  benevolent  as  was  the  Qayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty,  can  become  so  malevolent  and  can  so  traverse 
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any  and  every  good  end,  it  surely  becomes  us  to  look  warily  on 
any  new  "entangling  alliance"  proposed. 

Some  politicians  now  affect  to  look  on  George  Washington 
as  a  "back  number*'  whose  advice  the  American  nation  has  out- 
grown. Let  us  listen,  then,  to  James  G.  Blaine :  "If  it  be  asked 
why  the  United  States  objects  to  the  assent  of  European  gov- 
ernments to  the  terms  of  neutrality  for  the  operation  of  the 
canal,  my  answer  is  that  the  right  to  assent  implies  the  right  to 
dissent,  and  thus  the  whole  question  would  be  thrown  open  for 
contention  as  an  international  issue.  It  is  the  fixed  purpose  of 
the  United  States  to  confine  it  strictly  and  solely  as  an  Ameri- 
can question,  to  be  dealt  with  and  decided  by  the  American 
government."  This  resolve  of  the  American  people  was  com- 
municated by  our  great  Secretary  of  State  to  that  eminent  pa- 
triot, James  Russell  Lowell,  our  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  in  a  letter  dated  November  19th,  1881,  and  was  no 
doubt  fully  explained  by  him  to  Lord  Granville,  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary.  May  the  American  people  of  to-day  abide 
by  the  resolve  then  so  ably  formed  and  expressed ! 

Edward  Berwick. 
Monterey,  Cal. 
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IN  their  present  struggle  with  the  English,  the  Boers  are 
being  repeatedly  compared  to  the  American  colonists  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Our  daily  and  periodical  press  is.  largely 
responsible  for  this  and  similar  mis  judgments,  which  have  only 
tended  to  make  the  American  people  assume  an  attitude  of 
so-called  "sympathy"  for  the  Boers  at  once  ridiculous  and  un- 
natural. If  we  knew  the  Boers  as  well  as  we  know  our  Indians, 
however,  it  is  likely  that  our  sudden  and  highly  popular  fancy 
for  them  would  calm  considerably. 

The  Boers  are  likened  to  us  in  our  historical  capacity  as 
fighters  for  liberty  against  a  tyrannical  and  oppressive  foe. 
Nothing  could  be  more  misleading.  If  anybody  is  fighting 
for  liberty  it  must  be  the  Uitlander  population,  which  for 
nearly  two  decades  has  suffered  from  Boer  exploitation  and 
maladministration  of  the  most  unpardonable  order.  The 
Boers  are  merely  fighting  for  existence — in  very  much  the 
same  manner  as  our  Indians  have  fought  from  time  to  time. 
If  we  will  cease  to  regard  the  Boers  as  a  race  with  any  genuine 
claim  to  the  standard  of  modern  culture  and  civilization,  we 
shall  have  made  the  first  step  toward  a  just  and  correct  under- 
standing of  the  crisis  that  resulted  in  the  present  war. 

The  Boer  lives  in  the  saddle.  He  is  the  aboriginal  ranch- 
man of  the  Transvaal  veldt,  and  as  such  he  has  had  an  up-hill 
fight  against  bloodthirsty  native  tribes.  He  has  suffered  the 
untold  hardships  of  the  pioneer,  and  the  country  he  has  settled 
has  become  dear  to  him  because  of  the  blood  it  has  cost  to  ac- 
quire it.  Historically  he  had  no  right  to  the  pastures,  which 
belonged  to  savage  tribes;  but  he  vanquished  the  blacks  in  war- 
fare, and  settled  down  to  ranching  in  the  territory  that  formerly 
belonged  to  the  enemy. 

The  Boer  is  an  ignorant  and  uneducated  man.  He  reads  his 
Bible  with  difficulty,  and  sometimes  a  stale  newspaper  drops 
into  his  hands;  but  he  has  no  intellectual  craving  to  extend 
his  knowledge  beyond  the  limits  of  his  pastoral  life.  He  is  a 
gloomy  lover  of  solitude — ^as  unsocial  an  out-of-door  man  as 
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the  North  American  Indian.  He  is  a  restless  nomad — ^as  un- 
yielding a  foe  of  modern  progress  as  the  Bedouin  of  the  Ara- 
bian deserts  or  the  pastoral  Tartar.  His  religious  faith  is  an 
heirloom  from  the  French  Huguenots,  abandoned  ages  ago  by 
even  the  most  orthodox  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and 
he  persists  in  interpreting  the  words  of  his  Bible  in  the  literal 
sense  that  prevailed  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Among  Transvaalers  this  is  faithfulness;  in  cultured 
society  it  is  stupidity  and  dogmatism.  For  more  than  two  cen- 
turies the  Boer  has  been  ranching  across  the  veldt  without 
making  a  forward  stride  of  progress,  and  in  many  cases  he 
has  gone  backward — a  danger  that  threatens  every  kind  of  life 
that  ceases  to  go  forward.  Whenever  newcomers  other  than 
his  race  showed  themselves  be  invariably  preferred  to  "trek'^ 
away  to  unsettled  parts  in  the  interior  rather  than  mix  with 
them  and  witness  the  undertaking  of  improvements  and  conse- 
quent changes.  The  Transvaal  Boers  may  be  regarded  as  the 
surviving  contingency  of  the  grumbling,  obdurate,  rebellious 
Afrikanders  of  South  African  colonial  history.  The  better  and 
more  social  element  of  the  Boer  race  never  "treked"  to  the 
Transvaal,  but  are  to  this  day  to  be  found  in  large  numbers 
throughout  the  Orange  Free  State,  Natal,  and  Cape  Colony, 
where  they  get  along  favorably  with  the  Uitlanders. 

To  compare  these  slovenly  nomads  with  the  class  of  enter- 
prising colonists  that  declared  their  independence  on  these 
shores  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  ago  would  be  an 
insult  to  American  society  if  it  were  not  so  ludicrous.  Never- 
theless, we  have  witnessed,  in  print  and  orally,  a  great  spec- 
tacular outcry  against  British  tyranny,  aiming  to  classify  the 
present  plight  of  the  Boers  in  the  same  category  with  the 
troubles  besetting  the  American  revolution  of  1776— to  enkin- 
dle a  sort  of  brotherly  feeling  for  the  Transvaalers  as  being 
in  the  "same  boat"  with  us  historically.  As  the  smaller  man 
fighting  a  bigger — as  the  aboriginal  settler  making  a  stand 
for  existence  against  the  invaision  of  a  superior  race — the 
Boers  command  the  sympathy  not  only  of  the  American  na- 
tion but  of  all  the  world.  The  Boers  are  getting  sympathy 
from  nearly  every  quarter  on  this  account ;  and  wherever  sym- 
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pathy  is  not  handy  a  stored-up  sentiment  of  prejudice  against 
England's  colonial  success  is  generally  making  up  for  it.  The 
ridiculous  thing  about  it  is  that  we  are  carrying  pro-Boer  sen- 
timent beyond  all  bounds,  using  it  as  a  platform  for  an  ill- 
timed  and  uncharitable  attack  on  the  integrity  of  Great 
Britain's  South  African  policy. 

During  our  wars  with  the  North  American  Indian,  our  gov- 
ernment was  criticized  abroad  in  very  much  the  same  stupid 
manner — from  lack  of  intimate  historical  knowledge  of  our  in- 
ternal affairs  and  constitutional  policy.  We  were  branded  as 
the  rude  and  selfish  exterminators  of  a  brave  aboriginal  race. 
We  were  the  money-mad  sharks  of  a  superior  race  who  swooped 
upon  the  poor  Indian,  outnumbering  him  in  fighting  strength, 
outclassing  him  in  arms,  bent  upon  the  conquest  of  these  United 
States  of  ours  which  originally  belonged  to  him.  The  ame- 
liorating and  cooperative  policy  of  our  government  in  dealing 
with  the  various  tribes  was  as  persistently  ignored  abroad  as 
it  was  misunderstood  and  distrusted  by  the  Indians  themselves. 
We  frequently  made  mistakes,  and  we  did  things  that  history 
has  proved  should  have  been  left  undone;  but,  whatever  crimes 
individuals  and  communities  may  have  committed  against  the 
race  of  the  red  man,  the  governing  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  dealing  with  him  was  and  still  is  based  on  equity,  liberality, 
and  magnanimity.  The  red  man  has  cost  us  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  we  are  annually  paying  out  other  vast 
sums  through  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  his  main- 
tenance, and  we  have  placed  at  his  disposal  130,913  square 
miles  of  reservations  and  hunting-grounds — ^which  is  16,500 
square  miles  more  than  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  about  8,000 
square  miles  more  than  the  area  of  the  Transvaal.  In  spite 
of  the  comparative  success  of  our  attempt  at  Indian  education 
on  a  limited  scale  in  some  quarters,  the  American  nation  long 
ago  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
with  the  red  man.  We  are  powerless  to  prevent  his  extinc- 
tion; we  can  only  soften  and  ameliorate  the  successive  stages 
by  which  his  extinction  is  destined  to  take  place. 

Now,  the  protot)rpe  of  these  conditions  exists  approximately 
in  the  conflict  between  the  British  and  the  Boers  in  the  Trans- 
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vaal.  The  British,  too,  have  found  that  they  can  do  nothing 
with  the  Boer.  He  is  not  a  savage,  but  he  is  as  hostile  to 
civilization  as  the  red  man.  He  is  a  white  man  of  good 
European  descent,  but  for  two  and  a  half  centuries  he  has 
roamed  in  the  manner  of  a  savage  across  the  African  veldt. 
Like  his  Dutch  ancestors  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  de- 
voutly believes  that  his  people  is  under  the  special  providence 
of  God  at  the  expense  of  less  favored  peoples.  The  sullen 
Puritan  of  the  African  veldt,  he  has  cleansed  the  wilderness 
from  heathen  foes,  striking  with  one  hand  and  holding  the 
Bible  aloft  with  the  other,  while  glorying  in  self-righteous- 
ness. Whenever  he  has  come  in  contact  with  the  aboriginal 
tribes  it  has  meant  war  to  the  knife;  he  has  made  no  attempt 
at  civilizing  them;  he  has  seldom  failed  to  return  their  savage 
ways  of  waging  war  with  no  less  savagery  of  his  own ;  he  made 
his  Kaffir  prisoners  slaves,  and  despises  the  black  race  as  the 
Jews  despise  the  flesh  of  the  swine.  The  English  have  been 
giving  the  Boers  as  much,  if  not  more,  elbow  room  than  we 
have  been  giving  the  Indians;  in  fact  the  Boers  have  always 
had  the  larger  share  of  the  territory  at  their  disposal,  the  Eng- 
lish generally  remaining  in  the  towns.  Although  the  British 
government  has  made  not  a  few  mistakes  in  its  South  African 
policy,  which  is  conceded  by  statesmen  to  be  by  far  the  most 
difficult  and  puzzling  in  the  entire  history  of  colonial  expan- 
sion, yet  it  has  never  made  the  blunder  of  attacking  the  rights 
of  the  Boers  or  of  conducting  and  encouraging  an  aggression 
against  territory  belonging  to  them.  Whenever  such  move- 
ments have  been  on  foot  the  government  has  risen  to  anni- 
hilate them.  The  mistakes  committed  directly  by  the  govern- 
ment were  &s  a  rule  of  such  a  nature  as  no  living  man  could 
have  foreseen.  The  wonder  is  that  greater  errors  were  not 
made.  No  government  has  ever  conducted  a  colonial  policy 
without,  so  to  speak,  learning  by  mistakes.  Compared  to  that 
of  England,  the  colonial  policy  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  etc., 
clearly  points  out  that  these  countries  were  repeatedly  making 
mistakes  without  learning;  and  the  comparative  failure  of  these 
nations  as  colonizers  is  as  notable  as  the  success  of  the  British 
abroad. 
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In  denouncing  the  English  for  trespassing  upon  Boer  terri- 
tory, our  vociferous  pro-Boer  agitators  apparently  forget 
that  the  policy  of  the  English  government  was  primarily 
to  discourage  the  acquisition  of  additional  territory  beyond 
Cape  Colony.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  were  constantly 
clamoring  for  an  extension  of  the  boundary,  but  until  as  late  as 
1870  the  English  Parliament  held  that  the  Crown  already 
owned  as  much  territory  as  it  could  ever  expect  successfully  to 
govern;  and  the  desire  for  expansion  of  the  Cape  Colonists 
was  flatly  discountenanced.  Of  all  Great  Britain's  colonial 
possessions  none  have  given  her  more  trouble  and  worriment, 
and  from  the  start  none  have  caused  more  expenditure  and 
less  satisfaction,  than  that  of  South  Africa.  Not  until  1867, 
when  the  first  diamond  was  picked  up  from  among  the  pebbles 
of  the  Orange  River,  did  any  one  suspect  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  veldt.  The  conservative,  non-aggressive  policy  of  the 
British  Crown  was  maintained  until  it  became  apparent  that 
other  nations,  notably  Germany,  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  ac- 
quire a  dangerous  neighborship  to  Cape  Colony.  England 
could  frustrate  this  move  only  by  extending  the  border  line. 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  was  the  British  conservative  policy 
withdrawn  in  preference  of  an  active  acquisition  of  neighbor- 
ing territory.  Many  believe  it  was  the  discovery  of  gold  that 
tempted  the  British  to  move  their  boundary.  However,  it  was 
not  a  case  of  temptation  but  rather  of  protection,  for  when 
Germany  established  herself  in  Damaraland  in  1884  ^^  proved 
to  be  the  signal  for  a  general  advance  of  the  British  border. 
The  old  policy  was  broken,  and  under  the  new  policy,  which 
demanded  a  free  coast-line  and  an  open  road  to  the  north,  the 
work  of  annexation  began  the  same  year.  In  1885  vast  de- 
posits of  gold  were  discovered  at  Witwatersrand ;  and  as  the 
Boers  did  not  care  for  the  mines,  nor  were  they  competent  to 
work  them,  the  English,  assisted  by  the  immigrating  Uitland- 
ers,  naturally  undertook  the  enterprise,  buying  the  mines  from 
the  Boers  to  their  manifest  delight. 

Primarily,  the  English  had  as  much  right  to  the  country  as 
the  Boers,  for  both  races  emigrated  to  South  Africa  in  past 
times — the  British  to  maintain  a  naval  station  at  the  Cape,  the 
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Boers  to  make  a  new  home  for  themselves  on  the  veldt.  His- 
torically, the  country  belonged  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
Kaffir  people.  The  British  could  not  possibly  put  themselves 
under  the  "suzerainty"  of  a  handful  of  Boer  cattlemen  or  of 
the  cow-herding  Kaffirs.  They  could  not  properly  protect  their 
boundary-lines  as  long  as  the  Boer  territory  remained  like  a 
bridge  between  their  own  and  the  boundary  of  other  European 
Powers.  If  protection  from  an  invasion  of  the  colony  by  a 
foreign  Power  would  be  necessary,  the  British,  not  the  Boers 
or  the  Kaffirs,  would  be  called  upon  to  fight  off  the  enemy. 
Consequently,  the  British  were  compelled  to  put  themselves 
into  a  position  to  meet  possible  hostile  attacks  on  the  most  ad- 
vantageous terms,  and  hence  the  extension  of  the  boundary. 
Although  the  Boers  would  never  have  fought  as  much  as  a 
skirmish  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Uitlanders,  or  in  fact  for 
any  other  people  but  their  own,  yet  they  gjumbled  loudly  and 
persisted  in  regarding  the  protectorate  of  England  as  an  enter- 
ing wedge  to  overthrow  their  nation  and  curtail  their  liberty. 
How  unfounded  their  suspicions  were  is  a  matter  of  local 
Transvaal  history. 

If  we  will  consider  the  British  acquisition  of  South  African 
territory  as  a  task  reluctantly  entered  into  by  the  Crown  up  to 

1870,  we  must  view  its  later  activity  on  these  lines  as  aggress- 
ive in  the  interest  of  original  territory  that  she  was  bound  to 
protect  by  treaty.  It  is  plain  that,  if  England  had  not  ex- 
tended her  borders  at  opportune  times,  other  European  Powers 
would  have  appeared  on  the  scene  with  this  end  in  view ;  and, 
as  South  Africa  has  cost  England  a  pretty  penny  and  a  great 
deal  of  worriment,  it  was  natural  that  she  should  take  the  lead 
rather  than  allow  a  foreign  government  to  scour  her  domin- 
ions. To  blame  England  for  moving  her  borders  under  such 
conditions  is  as  foolish  as  to  condemn  the  thirteen  original 
States  of  the  American  Union  for  expanding  over  the  rest  of 
the  continent. 

Until  the  discovery  of  the  diamond  fields  in  Griqualand  in 

1 87 1,  the  national  aspect  of  the  South  African  colonies  was 
Dutch  rather  than  British.  The  Boers  roamed  across  the  veldt, 
and,  though  they  were  not  numerically  strong  as  compared 
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with  the  Kaffirs,  they  were  everywhere  in  evidence  in  the  coun- 
try on  account  of  their  equestrian  mobility.  There  was  only 
a  small  British  population  in  the  towns,  and  the  Uitlander  had 
not  appeared  on  the  Rand  with  his  pick.  With  the  discovery 
of  the  diamond  and  the  gold  mines,  the  aspect  of  the  country 
began  to  change  from  Dutch  to  British.  The  large  and  sudden 
immigration  of  the  Uitlander  element,  largely  English  speak- 
ing, contributed  mainly  to  this  change. 

In  1885  there  were  180,000  Uitlander s  in  the  Transvaal, 
against  a  total  of  65,000  Boers.  The  Uitlanders  at  the  time 
held  sixty-three  per  cent,  of  the  landed  and  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  personal  property  of  the  republic,  and  they  were  increas- 
ing at  a  rate  that  would  rapidly  have  made  the  Boer  element 
an  inconsiderable  factor  numerically.  The  Boers  became  nerv- 
ous. They  refused  to  enfranchise  the  Uitlanders  for  fear  that 
they  would  in  time  be  able  to  beat  them  at  the  polls  owing 
to  the  continuous  immigration.  If  the  Boers  had  been  a  cul- 
tured and  progressive  people  they  would  eagerly  have  joined 
hands  with  the  Uitlanders  in  the  mining  industry,  knowing 
that  its  development  must  ultimately  benefit  themselves.  But 
the  Boers  are  anything  but  industrious.  They  do  not  care  to 
learn.  They  acquired  an  appetite  for  wealth  as  soon  as  the 
mines  were  opened,  but  they  were  too  lazy  to  work  for  it.  The 
"nuggets"  were  there,  and  the  "crystals"  were  there;  the  Boer 
sold  his  claim,  and  the  Uitlander  dug  such  riches  out  of  it 
that  the  Boer  became  envious  and  wished  he  had  not  sold  out. 
As  a  race  hovering  between  civilization  and  barbarism,  now 
revealing  the  superior  gifts  of  the  white  man  and  now  betray- 
ing the  acquired  traits  of  the  savage,  the  Boers  were  shrewd 
enough  to  see,  although  not  cultured  enough  virtually  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  Uitlander  was  the  smarter  man,  and  that 
they  were  themselves  unfit  to  enter  the  race  for  industrial  su- 
premacy with  him.  Primarily,  the  Transvaal  was  a  ranching 
country  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  Boers ;  it  had  now  become 
a  mining  country  distasteful  to  them,  but  attractive  to  the  for- 
eign immigrants.  The  unprecedented  success  and  growth  of  the 
latter  element  became  a  scare  to  the  Boers.  Looking  about  for 
methods  to  impede  their  progress,  the  Transvaalers  found  that 
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the  only  way  they  could  effectively  checkmate  them  would  be 
through  hostile  and  partizan  legislation.  This  means  was 
seized  and  applied  to  such  an  extent  and  with  such  vehemence 
as  would  have  caused  the  interference  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ments represented  by  the  Uitlander  population  if  England  had 
not  entered  repeated  protests.  The  manner  in  which  the  Boers 
acquired  monopolies,  through  heavy  customs  dues,  in  dyna- 
mite and  in  the  principal  necessaries  of  the  miners,  is  as  well 
known  as  the  various  >^ays  they  tried  to  hamper  the  latter  by 
unjust  and  oppressive  legislation  are  generally  unknown  to  the 
world.  The  miner  was  pressed  for  extortionate  taxes,  but  he 
was  denied  the  privilege  of  having  a  say  as  to  how  the  taxes 
were  to  be  expended.  Fancy  for  a  moment  the  people  of  Oom 
Paul  as  the  settlers  of  the  Klondike  dictating  such  terms  to  the 
American  invaders  of  this  region,  and  we  would  have  some- 
thing like  a  prototype  of  the  conflict  in  the  Transvaal. 

Hostile  as  the  Boers  have  always  been  toward  foreigners, 
they  are  a  good-natured  set  of  Afrikander  boys  among  them- 
selves. Their  internal  social  relations  are  morally  soimd,  and 
characterized  by  a  willingness  to  help  their  fellows,  to  con- 
tribute individually  to  the  dignity  of  the  Boer  customs,  and  to 
preserve  the  dogmatic  faith  that  has  made  them  slaves  to  the 
ideas  and  prejudices  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Only  when 
brought  into  contact  with  people  not  of  his  faith  and  blood 
does  the  Boer  show  the  grim,  repulsive  qualities  of  his  nature, 
which  is  sure  to  cause  ill-feeling  wherever  he  goes  outside  of 
his  own  stockyard.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  a  Dutchman :  you 
must  be  a  Dutch  Afrikander,  bom  on  the  soil  of  the  veldt,  to 
suit  the  Transvaaler.  He  cares  nothing  for  the  traditions  of 
Holland.  His  knowledge  of  the  country  consists  of  hearsays, 
and  he  speaks  a  mongrel  dialect  of  the  seventeenth-century 
Dutch,  interspersed  by  Kaffir  expressions,  that  is  so  unlike 
modem  Dutch  that  natives  of  Holland  cannot  understand  him. 
Accordingly,  there  is  no  interchange  of  thought  between  the 
Dutch  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Dutch  of  South  Africa.  Be 
like  him,  and  wear  an  uncombed  beard;  be  like  him  in  your 
tastes,  your  religion,  and  as  to  the  cut  of  your  veldt-shoes ;  be 
like  him  in  everything  that  appertains  to  life — ^and  you  will 
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A  GOOD  machine  has  no  useless  parts.  It  may  be  con^H- 
cat«d ;  it  may  even  have  parts  that  are  seldtxn  used ;  but 
its  maker  has  built  the  simplest  machine  that  would  do  the 
required  work,  putting  into  it  nothing  useless  to  cl<^  it  or  add 
to  its  cost.  In  government,  however,  we  have  no  such  aim. 
Our  system  is  needlessly  and  wastefully  ctmiplex.  New  parts 
are  added  without  any  careful  consideration  of  their  useful- 
ness or  of  their  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  system;  and  when  one 
of  the  older  organs  comes  into  disfavor  we  let  it  run  on  un- 
changed and  invent  a  new  organ  to  help  it  out  in  its  work.  As 
a  result  we  have  a  system  that  is  exceedingly  complex — whose 
real  absurdity  we  do  not  see  only  because  we  are  so  used  to  its 
existence  and  to  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  built  up.  Let 
us  recall  a  few  well-known  facts  in  illustration. 

At  first  blush  the  making  of  a  law  seems  a  simple  affair. 
A  bill  goes  through  the  legislature  and  becomes  a  law.  But 
is  this  all?  How  does  it  reach  the  legislature?  What  is  its 
course  there?  What  is  its  course  afterward?  Are  these  easy 
steps  or  lengthy  and  intricate  processes? 

It  is  true  that  a  bill  may  be — in  the  United  States  it  always 
is — introduced  by  a  Senator  or  Representative;  yet  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  has  originated  it.  It  may  have  c(mie  from  an- 
other organ  of  government,  the  Executive  or  Judiciary,  or 
from  one  of  our  numerous  commissions,  or  from  a  local  gov- 
enunental  unit.  Nor  is  its  origin  restricted.  Some  private 
citizen  or  organization  of  citizens,  a  law  association,  a  trades- 
union,  or  a  chamber  of  commerce  may  have  taken  the  first  step; 
or  it  may  have  started  in  a  pc4itical  convention,  being  dis- 
cussed there  by  the  resolutions  committee  and  the  convention 
itself,  and  afterward  being  made  the  theme  of  countless  cam- 
paign speeches;  or  a  caucus  of  members  of  the  legislature  may 
be  responsible  for  it;  or  it  may  have  been  introduced  to  give 
effect  to  some  provision  of  the  Constitution  or  an  amendment, 
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which  has  been  adopted  by  a  previous  legislature  or  a  con- 
stitutional convention  and  then  accepted  by  popular  vote— for 
our  Constitutions  nowadays  often  direct  the  passing  of  laws  on 
certain  subjects. 

Whatever  its  origin,  the  bill  has  only  started  on  its  course. 
New  terrors  await  it  in  the  legislature.  It  is  referred  to  one  or 
more  committees  and  debated  by  them  and  their  sub-com- 
mittees, and  perhaps  by  a  committee  of  the  whole.  It  is  passed 
three  times  by  the  House  itself.  In  the  Senate  it  goes  through 
the  same  mill.  Then,  if  there  is  a  disagreement,  it  is  referred 
to  a  joint  committee  and  afterward  reconsidered  by  each 
House. 

But  the  bill  is  not  yet  a  law.  The  Executive  may  veto  it  and 
send  it  back  for  another  vote  in  each  branch  of  the  legislature. 
If  it  is  in  New  York  and  the  bill  relates  to  municipal  affairs, 
the  mayors  of  the  cities  affected  may  veto  it  and  return  it  to  the 
legislature  for  further  consideration.  In  any  of  the  States, 
even  after  all  these  authorities  have  approved  it,  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  it  is  a  binding  law  until  it  has  run  its  course 
through  all  the  courts  and  the  judges  have  decided  that  it  ac- 
cords sufficiently  with  their  ideas  of  the  Constitution  for  tliem 
to  enforce  it. 

If  the  bill  is  one  delegating  legislative  powers — ^gjanting 
local  option  or  allowing  laws  on  certain  subjects  to  be  passed 
by  the  local  authorities — it  is  nevertheless  a  law,  although  it 
may  need  a  further  vote  to  give  it  practical  effect.  But  there 
are  other  complexities  that  already  exist,  or  have  been  pro- 
posed, or  are  followed  elsewhere  and  might  easily  be  adopted 
here.  Many  of  our  office-holders,  for  instance,  are  chosen  by 
two  elections — one  official  and  the  other  unofficial;  and  our 
Federal  Senators  have  an  additional  official  election.  While 
the  latter  method  of  choice  does  not  exist  in  our  State  gov- 
ernments, it  is  compensated  for  by  the  referendum,  which,  in 
various  forms  and  to  various  degrees,  is  used  in  many  of  the 
States.  The  allied  Swiss  system  of  popular  initiative  has  been 
urged  upon  us,  and  so  has  the  right  of  ministerial  initiative, 
which  exists  in  all  the  central  governments  of  western  Europe. 
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Or,  if  we  are  to  make  any  changes,  we  might  develop  our  pres- 
ent cc»nniittee  system,  as  McConachie's  recent  book  on  the 
subject  suggests ;  or  we  might  adopt  the  French  method  and 
have  a  committee  to  decide  whether  a  bill  introduced  by  a 
private  member  shall  be  allowed  to  go  to  a  committee;  or,  as 
France  and  Prussia  and  Italy  and  Belgium  now  do,  we  might 
divide  the  legislature  into  bureaus,  either  by  election  or  by 
lot,  and  allow  each  bureau  to  choose  one  or  more  members  for 
each  legislative  committee,  after  the  bureaus  have  themselves, 
perhaps,  superficially  considered  the  proposed  laws;  or,  if  the 
bills  need  further  discussion,  we  might  add  a  few  more  Houses 
to  our  legislature — have  four,  say,  as  Sweden  had  until  1867: 
many  if  not  all  of  the  countries  of  Europe  had  more  than  two 
Houses  to  their  Parliaments  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  we 
might  follow  their  example. 

Such  changes  as  these  would  go  well  with  our  present  ten- 
dencies. We  are  beyond  any  "cup-and-saucer"  arrangement, 
as  Washington  called  it;  that  was  ht  only  for  the  nursery  days 
of  the  Republic.  What  we  want  now  is  an  up-to-date  system 
of  condensers,  complex  and  grand.  We  may  not  understand 
the  machinery,  but  we  think  that  the  more  parts  we  put  into  it 
the  better  it  will  be,  and  the  less  chance  there  will  be  ior 
wicked  politicians  to  interfere  with  it. 

Yet  if  the  machine  will  not  run  itself  it  is  sure  to  be  man- 
aged by  these  same  politicians.  Its  very  make-up  is  enough 
to  put  it  into  their  hands  and  to  prevent  any  effective  popular 
control.  The  ordinary  citizen  cannot  master  its  details  and 
keep  it  in  good  running  order,  or  even  see  clearly  what  is  the 
matter  with  it  if  it  turns  out  bad  work.  He  must  perforce 
leave  it  to  a  set  of  experts,  men  who  get  their  power  not  always 
because  of  their  knowledge  of  law  or  of  economics,  or  oa 
any  such  ground,  but  simply  because  they  understand  the 
workings  of  its  various  parts.  Their  power  is  a  natural  result 
of  our  system,  and  so  is  their  character;  for  we  have  a 
Gresham's  law  in  politics  as  well  as  in  finance.  It  is  not  worth 
while  for  a  politician  to  have  any  useless  virtues  or  useless 
talents.    He  meets  the  test  we  set,  and  that  is  enoi:^, 
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It  will  be  said,  however,  that  complexity  has  good  points  as 
well  as  bad;  that  it  prevents  hasty  action,  for  instance.  The 
Houses  rush  through  their  work  without  time  for  anything 
except  passing  the  bills  that  the  committees  are  struggling  to 
report.  The  pressure  is  too  great  for  any  serious  discussion; 
to  get  that  the  bills  must  take  a  longer  course.  But  we  can- 
not atone  for  an  insufficient  consideration  in  one  body  by  a  like 
treatment  in  fifteen  or  twenty  other  bodies,  and  we  may  make 
matters  worse.  In  times  of  excitement,  when  debate  is  most 
needed,  public  opinion  prevents  it ;  the  usual  course  of  proced- 
ure would  take  too  long,  and  so  we  allow  no  consideration  at 
all.  And  even  for  ordinary  times  our  system  is  wrong.  It 
gives  public  opinion  a  chance  to  form  and  express  itself,  but  it 
makes  it  hard  to  enforce  that  decision.  It  lessens  the  respon- 
sibility to  the  people,  and  it  lessens  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  themselves ;  for  a  body  of  men  will  not  give  sufficient 
attention  to  a  measure  if  it  feels  itself  only  a  part  of  a  great 
machine. 

These  rehashings,  it  is  true,  prevent  hasty  action  by  the 
government  as  a  whole,  but  they  do  not  insure  deliberation. 
To  get  that  we  must  give  time  for  discussion  to  each  body 
that  passes  on  the  bill,  which  we  will  do  best  by  relieving  it 
of  unnecessary  work.  Our  governments  do  too  much,  and 
each  department  does  work  that  should  be  left  to  other  de- 
partments or  to  the  local  authorities.  To  take  a  single  in- 
stance, our  local  laws  are  often  passed  by  a  body  of  men  most 
of  whom  know  nothing  of  the  districts  affected ;  if  we  were  to 
let  the  localities  pass  such  laws  themselves,  it  would  be  better 
for  the  localities  and  better  for  tHe  legislature.  Each  depart- 
ment would  get  time  for  its  own  duties  if  it  attended  strictly 
to  them. 

Even  though  the  complexity  of  our  system  cannot  give  us 
good  laws,  yet  it  may  save  us  from  bad  ones.  Any  single 
organ  can  prevent  the  passage  of  a  bill.  But  why  stop  here? 
If  all  new  laws  are  bad,  why  not  abolish  the  legislative  power? 
If  they  are  sometimes  useful,  why  expose  them  to  so  many  dan- 
gers ?    For  a  good  law  is  as  apt  to  have  enemies  as  a  bad  one, 
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and  w€  are  needlessly  adding^  to  its  chance  of  defeat.  A 
moderate  number  of  checks  in  government  is  undoubtedly 
necessary,  but  we  are  prudent  to  the  point  of  rashness. 

It  is  dear  that  all  these  arguments  in  favor  of  complexity 
are  arguments  after  the  facts,  and  that  many  features  of  our 
system,  like  the  epicycles  of  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  have 
been  added  because  the  original  system  was  defective  and 
needed  modification.  They  may  have  had  advantages  that 
atoned  for  the  added  intricacy;  and  we  may  have  new  or- 
gans in  the  future  that  will  improve  our  system.  But  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  new  Copernicus  will  arise  to  find  a  new 
system  that  will  give  us  better  results  than  the  old  and  a 
simpler  procedure. 

Robert  P.  Reeder. 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 


SCIENTIFIC   ASSESSMENT   AND   TAXATION. 

UNDER  the  system  of  taxation  now  in  vogue  throughout 
the  United  States,  millions  of  dollars^  worth  of  property 
escapes  the  vigilance  of  the  assessors.  From  this  vast  accu- 
mulation not  one  cent  of  the  tax  intended  alike  by  the  spirit 
of  the  law  and  the  dictates  of  justice  is  collected.  Notwith- 
standing this  fact,  the  two  gjeat  political  parties,  in  draWing 
up  their  State  platforms,  almost  invariably  ignore  the  exist- 
ence of  this  evil  and  fail  to  propose  a  remedy.  This  abuse  is 
usually  favorable  to  the  rich  and  unfavorable  to  the  poor,  as 
nearly  all  the  non-taxpaying  property  belongs  to  the  wealthy 
class.  Such  being  the  case,  the  time  has  assuredly  arrived 
when  a  change  in  our  methods  of  taxation  should  be  made. 
There  is  need  of  new  legislation,  to  relieve  the  poor  from  pay- 
ing more  than  their  equitable  share  of  taxes. 

Probably  every  well-informed  person  knows  of  instances 
where  individuals  have  evaded  payment  of  their  just  dues  to 
the  tax  collector.  A  retired  clergyman,  living  in  a  small  town 
in  Massachusetts,  who  was  assessed  for  over  $50,000  worth  of 
personal  property,  declared  on  oath  that  his  possessions  did 
not  exceed  that  sum  in  value;  and  he  was  taxed  accordingly 
for  that  year,  and  for  every  year  thereafter  until  his  death. 
But  when  his  will  was  probated  it  showed  that  he  was  worth 
over  $200,000  in  personal  property;  also,  that  he  had  owned 
this  amount  when  he  swore  to  the  contrary  before  the  assessor. 
This  instance,  which  is  not  uncommon,  shows  the  imperfec- 
tion of  our  system  of  assessment  and  taxation  of  personal 
property. 

Absence  of  mosquitoes,  fine  bathing,  boating,  and  fishing 
privileges,  and  cool  sea  breezes  combine  to  make  a  certain  town 
on  the  Massachusetts  coast  a  very  desirable  location  for  sum- 
mer homes  and  to  create  a  good  demand  for  real  estate.  At 
this  place,  a  rising  headland  projecting  into  a  bay  is  the  joint 
property  of  two  speculators.  This  land  is  still  in  a  wild  state, 
and  its  assessed  value  is  $750.     The  owners  were  offered 
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$20,000  for  it,  but  refused  to  sell  for  less  than  $25,000.  The 
local  tax  rate  is  $16  on  a  thousand.  Hence,  these  land  specu- 
lators, instead  of  paying  $400  in  taxes  on  their  $25,000  worth 
of  property,  as  they  should  have  done,  paid  only  $12.  Such  is 
the  result  in  all  similar  cases,  because  each  city  or  town  de- 
termines yearly  how  much  money  shall  be  raised  by  direct 
taxation  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  local  public  service. 

Before  issuing  the  annual  tax  bills,  the  assessors  make  out 
a  list  of  all  the  taxable  real  and  personal  property  in  their 
community  of  which  they  have  knowledge,  and,  estimating  its 
value  according  to  their  best  judgment,  ascertain  the  total 
amount,  which  is  called  the  assessed  valuation.  From  every 
dollar  that  forms  a  part  of  this  valuation  is  taken  a  certain 
percentage,  which  is  always  just  large  enough  to  yield  a  sum 
equal  to  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  the  public  service. 
Hence,  the  larger  the  assessed  valuation  the  smaller  is  the 
percentage  of  taxation;  and  zHce  versa.  Every  piece  of  prop- 
erty assessed  at  less  than  its  real  value  causes  its  owner  to  pay 
less  than  his  proportionate  share  of  taxation,  and  by  lessen- 
ing the  assessed  valuation  of  the  community  causes  a  larger 
percentage  to  be  taken  from  every  dollar  represented  in  the 
total  amount.  In  such  circumstances  a  great  majority  of  the 
people  must  pay  more  than  they  really  should,  and  no  redress 
is  obtainable.  This  is  a  most  reprehensible  condition  of  affairs 
-.-a  financial  injustice  that  should  immediately  cease,  as  it 
benefits  only  rich  or  dishonest  taxpayers;  for  honest  people 
make  it  a  rule  to  pay  their  full  share  of  taxes. 

The  poor  widow,  the  laborer,  and  the  farmer  have  no  tax- 
able personal  property  to  hide  from  the  assessor ;  and  the  little 
homes  or  farms  they  have  acquired  through  hard  toil  and  pru- 
dent economy  are  generally  so  cheap  and  commonplace  that 
any  competent  assessor  can  quickly  estimate  the  real  value  of 
their  property.  But,  alas!  this  is  not  true  of  the  millionaire 
speculators,  stock  gamblers,  trust  promoters,  syndicate  mana- 
gers, railroad  magnates,  and  great  manufacturers;  for  as- 
sessors cannot  tell  whether  their  individual  personal  property 
is  worth  one  million  or  ten  million  dollars,  or  whether  there  is  a 
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yearly  increase  in  their  wealth  of  fifty  thousand  or  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  It  is  impossible  also  to  estimate  within  thousands  of 
dollars,  by  looking  at  the  grounds  and  palaces  of  such  persons, 
the  value  of  their  real  estate;  yet  judging  by  appearances  is 
the  only  way  assessors  determine  such  values.  When  the 
real  or  personal  property  of  the  wealthy  dass  is  overtaxed,  they 
promptly  protest  and  have  a  reduction  made  in  their  assess- 
ments; but  if  taxed  too  little,  no  protest  is  made,  and  the 
poorer  taxpayers  have  to  make  good  the  deficit.  This  inequality 
is  beneficial  to  the  rich  and  detrimental  to  the  poor,  and  will 
never  cease  so  long  as  the  present  system  of  assessing  taxes 
is  maintained;  for  even  if  assessors  be  thoroughly  conscien- 
tious, never  neglecting  adequately  to  tax  the  property  of  rich 
citizens,  three  forms  of  injustice  are  inevitable:  First,  there 
being  no  law  compelling  people  to  furnish  accurate  lists  of 
their  personal  property,  or  prescribing  punishment  for  the 
hiding  of  such  property  from  the  assessors,  enormous  pos- 
sessions escape  taxation;  secondly,  as  no  assessor  has  the 
acumen  required  to  tell  correctly,  by  his  unaided  judgment, 
the  value  of  different  parcels  of  real  estate,  great  areas  of  such 
property  are  undervalued;  thirdly,  many  cities  and  town^ 
evade  the  payment  of  their  just  proportion  of  the  State  tax, 
thereby  causing  other  communities  to  pay  more  than  is  their 
due. 

The  State  levies  its  taxes  upon  each  community  according 
to  its  assessed  valuation.  Suppose  the  towns  A  and  B  are 
worth  each  $3,000,000,  and  each  of  them  decides  to  raise 
$30,000  for  public  expenses.  The  assessors  of  A  tax  all  prop- 
erty at  its  real  value  ($3,000,000),  requiring  a  tax  rate  of  one 
per  cent.  The  assessors  of  B  tax  all  property  at  two-thirds  its 
real  value  ($2,000,000),  requiring  a  tax  rate  of  one  and  a 
half  per  cent.  Under  either  rate  of  assessment,  a  piece  of 
property  in  either  town  worth  $1,500  would  pay  -the  same 
amount  of  taxes — $15.  Clearly  to  perceive  the  injustice  of 
undervaluing  property  for  assessment  purposes,  suppose  these 
towns  are  the  only  ones  in  the  State,  which  levies  a  tax  of 
$10,000  upon  them — apportioned  according  to  their  assessed 
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valuation.  Justly,  each  town  should  pay  $S,ooo,  since  their 
real  valuation  is  the  same ;  but  in  reality  A's  assessed  valuation 
of  $3,000,000  would  require,  that  town  to  pay  three-fifths  of 
the  State  tax,  while  B  would  pay  the  other  two-fifths.  Hence, 
the  undervaluation  of  property  in  B  would  allow  its  tax- 
payers to  pay  $1,000  less  than  their  just  proportion  of  the 
State  tax,  while  those  of  A  would  have  to  pay  that  extra 
amount  for  them.  Such  evils  are  due  to  the  erroneous  method 
by  which  the  value  of  property  is  determined  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation,  and  its  continuance  is  a  disgrace  to  the  intelligence 
and  statesmanship  of  our  country. 

Property  should  be  assessed  upon  its  money  value,  which 
can  be  determined  in  two  ways  only.  One  is  by  ascertaining 
the  largest  sum  that  will  be  offered  by  a  purchaser  for  a  given 
property  when  it  is  for  sale ;  the  other  is  to  find  out  the  lowest 
sum  that  will  be  accepted  by  the  owner  of  such  property.  If 
the  full  money  value  of  all  taxable  property  were  thus  to  be 
ascertained,  the  many  inequalities  and  injustices  of  our  present 
system  of  taxation  would  be  swept  away.  This  desirable  re- 
sult could  be  effected  with  regard  to  all  property  whose  own- 
ers extensively  profit  by  the  assessment  evils  that  now  exist  by 
the  enactment  of  legislation  compelling  all  persons  owning 
taxable  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  or  real  estate  to  make  full 
and  accurate  lists  thereof,  and  to  state  the  sum  for  which  they 
would  sell  each  holding  if  placed  on  the  market.  The  failure  of 
a  taxpayer  to  mention  his  ownership  of  such  property  should 
cause  its  forfeiture  to  the  public,  its  sale  at  public  auction,  and  a 
division  of  the  proceeds  between  State,  county,  and  town.  Any 
person  making  known  to  the  assessor  such  concealment  on  the 
part  of  another  should  receive  as  reward  a  suitable  portion  of  the 
amount  derived  from  the  sale.  All  valuation  lists  should  be 
given  to  the  assessors,  who  for  a  month  before  the  tax  assess- 
ment begins  should  keep  them  open  for  public  inspection,  in 
order  that  any  one  desiring  to  pay  more  than  the  listed  value 
of  any  piece  of  property  could  make  his  offer  to  the  assessor, 
depositing  five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  as  a  guarantee  of  sin- 
cerity, which  deposit  would  of  course  be  forfeited  to  the -pub- 
lic if  the  depositor  failed  to  make  good  his  offer.    The  assessor 
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should  then  make  the  offer  known  to  the  owner,  who  would 
be  obliged  to  accept  it  if  he  refused  to  pay  to  the  public  the 
difference  between  the  amount  offered  and  the  value  at  which 
the  property  was  listed. 

As  most  personal  property  is  in  the  form  of  company  shares 
or  corporation  bonds,  and  as  some  of  the  members  of  such 
concerns  know  all  the  other  stockholders,  and  as  one  such 
member  could  easily  secure  a  copy  of  the  valuation  tax-list 
(the  reward  for  revealing  unlisted  property  being  generous 
and  easily  obtained),  it  is  not  probable  that  many  persons 
would  attempt  to  conceal  their  property,  especially  as  the  sav- 
ing thus  made  would  be  so  small  in  comparison  to  the  loss  to 
be  suffered  in  case  of  detection.  Another  reason  why  the  tax- 
lists,  under  the  suggested  improvement,  would  probably  be 
correct  would  lie  in  the  fact  that  all  property  belonging  to  a 
dishonest  taxpayer  would  upon  his  death  revert  to  the  public 
instead  of  to  his  "lawful  heirs."  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
its  just  proportion  of  taxes  could  be  made  easily  collect- 
ible from  all  personal  property.  Such  a  law  as  the  one  pro- 
posed would  affect  real  estate  in  such  a  manner  that  if  a  per- 
son had  a  piece  of  property  that  he  considered  worth  $i,ooo, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  tax  should  list  its  value  at 
only  $200,  and  any  one  becoming  aware  of  that  undervalua- 
tion would  offer  to  pay  $500  for  it,  the  person  making  the 
oflfer  could  have  the  property  by  paying  to  the  owner  that  sum, 
provided  the  latter  would  not  pay  into  the  public  treasury  the 
$300  difference.  Thus,  in  the  attempt  of  such  an  owner  to 
defraud  his  fellow-taxpayers,  he  would  either  have  to  pay 
$300  to  the  public  or  sell  for  $500  a  piece  of  property  that 
he  considered  worth  a  thousand. 

The  proposed  law  would  not  unfavorably  affect  the  poor 
man  or  the  honest  taxpayer;  for  if  a  person  had  a  little  home 
or  farm  that  he  valued  at  $500,  and  a  fellow-citizen,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  undervalued,  should  offer  $700  for  it,  then,  al- 
though the  owner  would  have  to  pay  $200  to  the  public  in 
order  to  retain  it,  yet  he  would  have  the  alternative  of  selling 
it  for  $200  more  than  its  value  to  him. 

Besides  the  benefit  of  equitable  and  just  taxation  that  would 
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be  derived  from  this  law,  it  would  bring  to  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple still  greater  benefits ;  for  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  affect 
unfavorably  the  business  carried  on  by  land  syndicates  and  real 
estate  speculators.  Their  principal  business  is  to  buy  up  all 
the  desirable  lots  in  summer  resorts  or  city  suburbs,  and,  with- 
out making  any  improvements  whatever,  hold  them  for  a  term 
of  years— until  their  value  has  greatly  increased,  owing  to  the 
constantly  growing  demand  and  the  improvements  made  by 
other  citizens.  When  a  large  profit  can  be  made  on  the  capital 
invested  by  the  speculators,  they  sell  the  land  to  a  would-be 
user,  requiring  the  purchaser  to  pay  a  greatly  enhanced  price 
due  to  speculation.  Real  estate  speculation  is  at  present  a  very 
lucrative  business,  as  land  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is 
assessed  for  much  less  than  one-quarter  of  its  real  value. 
Thus,  as  the  tax  is  so  small  and  insignificant,  and  as  there  are 
no  other  expenses,  land  syndicates  are  multiplying  and  flour- 
ishing; but,  as  they  derive  no  income  whatever  from  their 
investments,  and  often  have  to  retain  their  property  for  sev- 
eral years  before  making  a  sale,  they  would  not  multiply  and 
flourish  if  they  had  to  pay  an  annual  tax  on  the  full  money 
value  of  their  possessions.  In  fact,  speculative  land  syndicates 
would  be  driven  out  of  existence  if  their  property  were  so 
justly  taxed. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  this  system  would  discourage 
enterprise  during  the  month  following  the  placing  of  the  tax- 
lists  before  the  public,  as  no  one  wpuld  employ  masons,  car- 
penters, painters,  or  common  laborers  to  improve  his  prop- 
erty; for  he  might  be  compelled  to  sell  it,  and  thereby  lose  all 
the  money  thus  expended.  But  industry  would  not  be  dis- 
couraged; for  the  law  would  be  so  written  as  to  guard  every 
legitimate  interest  of  the  property-owner.  Suppose  a  land- 
owner had  a  lot  on  which  he  had  built  the  foundation  of  a  new 
house  when  the  tax-list  was  made  out,  and  in  this  he  valued 
the  property  at  $i,ooo.  In  three  weeks  he  erects  a  dwelling 
costing  $9,000.  The  owner  can  inform  the  assessor  of  that 
fact  if  somebody  should  offer  less  than  $10,000  for  the  place, 
and  he  would  not  be  compelled  to  sell  the  property  or  pay 
money  to  the  town  in  order  to  retain  it — unless  the  offer  were 
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greater  than  the  amount  of  his  tax-list  price  plus  his  expendi- 
tures in  improvements. 

To  illustrate  the  effect  of  this  system  upon  the  value  of 
stocks  and  bonds,  we  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  man  that  owns 
a  copper-mine  share  worth  $ioo  on  tax-list  day.  A  week 
later  the  veins  in  that  mine  were  found  to  be  wider,  thicker, 
and  richer  than  was  at  first  supposed,  and  its  shares  suddenly 
increased  in  value  $50  each.  Ordinarily  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  stock  benefits  the  shareholder  alone;  but  under  the 
proposed  system  of  assessment  the  benefit  would  go  to  the 
public,  as  inevitably  an  offer  would  be  made  for  the  prop- 
erty exceeding  the  tax-list  price.  This  would  compel  the 
owner  either  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  two  amounts 
to  the  town  or  to  sell  his  property — in  which  case  the  assessor 
would  receive  the  offered  amount  from  the  intending  pur- 
chaser,  pay  to  the  owner  the  list-price  value  of  his  property, 
and  keep  the  remainder  as  an  asset  of  the  public.  In  such  a 
transaction  no  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  original  owner, 
for  the  increase  in  the  value  of  his  property  would  come  as  a 
gift  of  Nature.  Logically  and  justly,  such  natural  bounties 
should  not  belong  to  the  few  individuals  fortunate  enough  to 
own  the  earth,  but  should  be  owned  by  the  people  in  common. 
It  is  an  anachronism  in  a  civilized  country  to  allow  any  person 
to  acquire  wealth  without  equivalently  benefiting  mankind 
either  by  mental  or  physical  effort 

To  tax  either  private  or  public  corporations  with  almost  un- 
erring accuracy,  whether  possessed  of  public  franchises  or  not, 
would  be  an  easy  matter  under  the  law  above  suggested.  The 
corporation  would  be  required  to  give  to  the  assessors  a  tax- 
list  stating  what  the  property  is  worth;  then,  if  the  assessors 
should  get  an  offer  greater  than  the  tax-list  price,  and  the 
corporation  decided  to  sell  rather  than  pay  to  keep  its  property, 
the  assessors  would  accept  the  offered  amount,  pay  to  the  old 
shareholders  their  respective  proportions  of  the  listed  value 
of  their  property,  and  keep  the  difference  for  the  public.  The 
transaction  would  then  be  completed. 

Alfred  Clayton  Smith. 

}Vcfreh(ffn^  Mass. 


THE  JEW   IN   MODERN   EUROPE. 

AMONG  the  many  questions  that  the  nineteenth  century  is 
seemingly  to  leave  unsettled  to  the  twentieth,  not  the  least 
momentous  and  perplexing  is  that  of  the  Jew — ^what  position 
his  race  shall  occupy  with  respect  to  the  Christian  in  civil  so- 
ciety. In  its  present  form  the  question  is  a  new  one.  The 
antagonism  between  the  Christian  and  Jewish  religions  is  as 
old  as  Christianity  itself;  but  the  problem  of  race  antagonism 
between  the  two  peoples  is  essentially  a  development  of  the 
latter  part  of  this  century. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Jew  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
as  well  as  of  society,  apart  from  other  men.  The  country  and 
agriculture  were  denied  to  him,  and  in  the  cities  only  restricted 
portions,  the  "Ghettos,"  were  open  for  his  residence.  He  could 
not  pursue  the  ordinary  vocations  of  the  time,  but  was  forced 
into  retail  trade  or  money-lending.  Did  the  ruler  of  the  coun- 
try need  money,  a  special  tax  was  laid  upon  the  Jews;  and  if 
a  scapegoat  was  needed  for  any  class  of  people  or  any  descrip- 
tion of  crime,  it  was  the  Jew  on  whom  the  persecution  fell. 

But  the  eighteenth  century,  with  its  theories  of  the  rights 
of  man  and  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  did  not  neglect 
the  Jew.  The  French  Revolution,  together  with  the  general 
reform  of  the  evils  of  the  old  regime,  swept  away  in  addition 
many  of  the  disabilities  of  the  Jews.  The  Code  Napoleon  con- 
tinued this  emancipation  for  those  parts  of  Europe  which  came 
under  its  influence.  Elsewhere  the  reform  was  more  gradual, 
but  by  the  middle  of  this  century  the  Jew  was  in  most  respects, 
as  far  as  legal  opportunity  went,  on  an  equality  with  the  Chris- 
tian. Russia  and  the  countries  of  the  southeast  alone  con- 
tinued their  restrictions  on  his  liberty;  but  in  Western  Europe 
it  seemed  to  the  Jew  that  the  long  bondage  was  ended  and  that 
he  had  come  to  a  new  promised  land  of  freedom  and  equality. 

But  now,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  we  find  that  this  Jewish 
dream  of  .the  mid-century  has  been  disturbed.  From  many 
countries  of  Europe  comes  a  demand  for  a  return  to  the  old 
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system  of  dealing  with  the  Jews,  and  for  the  old  restrictions 
on  his  civil  rights.  This  movement  is  not  confined  to  one  party 
or  to  one  race.  The  >sufferings  of  the  Russian  Jew  have  long 
appealed  to  the  Western  world.  In  the  German  Reichstag 
an  anti-Semitic  party  has  for  its  platform  legislation  aimed  at 
the  Jew.  In  Austria  are  frequent  riots  against  this  race,  while 
in  France  the  cries  of  the  Paris  mob,  "A  bos  les  JuifsT  and 
the  demands  for  the  sacrifice  of  Dreyfus  are  manifestations  of 
a  deep  racial  hatred.  When  and  how  did  this  reaction  take 
place;  and  what  is  the  basis  for  the  present  anti-Semitic  cru- 
sade? 

Grermany  seems  to  have  been  the  country  in  which  were 
heard  the  first  demands  for  backward  steps  in  the  movement 
toward  Jewish  emancipation.  The  beginning  of  this  reaction 
was  directly  connected  with  the  event  that  resulted  in  the  unifi- 
cation of  Germany — the  Franco-Prussian  war.  By  the  treaty 
of  peace,  France  paid  an  indemnity  to  Prussia  of  1,250  million 
dollars  (5,000  million  francs).  The  prompt  payment  of  this 
great  sum  promised  at  first  an  era  of  prosperity  in  Germany. 
Money  was  plentiful,  and  business  was  brisk  in  the  old  lines 
and  was  extending  by  means  of  the  surplus  capital  into  many 
new  ones.  But  the  almost  inevitable  result  came  in  the  shape 
of  a  crisis,  bringing  with  it  the  ruin  of  many  a  Grerman  citizen. 
When  the  worst  was  over  and  stock  could  be  taken  of  the 
losses  it  was  found  that  the  Jews  as  a  class  had  not  only  es- 
caped but  that  much  of  the  security  pledged  on  investments 
had  passed  into  their  hands. 

The  result  of  this  discovery  was  an  outcry  against  the  Jews. 
The  Jew  had  robbed  the  Christian,  and  protection  against  him 
must  be  secured.  Thus  the  movement  in  its  origin  as  well  as 
its  development  was  on  economic  rather  than  religious  grounds. 
The  Jew  was  attacked  first  of  all  because  of  his  success  in 
business  and  on  account  of  the  way  the  wealth  of  Germany 
had  passed  into  his  hands.  But  denunciation  of  the  Jew  as  a 
capitalist  soon  changed  into  denunciation  of  the  Jew  in  every 
profession.  It  was  discovered,  accqrding  to  the  anti-Semitic 
leaders,   that   the   learned   professions    were   fast   becoming 
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monc^lized  by  the  Jews.  With  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
total  population  they  controlled  the  press;  the  leaders  at  the 
bar  were  largely  of  this  race,  and  the  bench  also  was  osning 
under  their  influence.  Not  only  were  the  Jewish  students 
flocking  to  the  universities  and  obtaining  an  education  more 
generally  than  the  German  youth,  but  the  professorships  were 
being  occupied  by  them  as  well  as  positions  in  the  secondary 
schools.  This  was  the  nature  of  the  charges  made  against  the 
Jews;  that  is,  the  race  was  becoming  too  strong  and  must  be 
restrained. 

But  the  greater  success  of  the  Jew  was  not  the  only  element 
in  the  feeling  against  him.  He  was  charged  with  clannishness 
— with  standing  apart  from  and  refusing  to  mix  with  the  other 
races.  "Once  a  Jew  always  a  Jew."  It  was  asserted  that  be 
valued  his  nationality  more  highly  than  his  citizenship,  and 
that  the  German  Jew  considered  himself  more  closely  bound  to 
the  French  Jew  than  to  the  German  Christian.  He  thus 
worked  for  the  benefit  of  his  race,  endeavored  to  turn  legisla- 
tion to  his  own  ends,  and  held  public  oflice  in  the  spirit  of  a 
Jew,  not  of  a  German.  It  might  be  asked.  Whose  fault  was  it 
that  the  Jews  held  themselves  aloof ;  and  what  encouragement 
had  they  received  in  the  abandonment  of  their  race  feeling 
during  eighteen  centuries?  But  into  this  the  anti-Semites  did 
not  go.    The  fact  of  Jewish  clannishness  was  enough  for  them. 

In  all  this  agitation  the  religious  element  played  a  very  small 
part.  The  fact  that  most  of  the  Jews  were  National-Liberals, 
and  so  had  been  engaged  in  the  anti-Catholic  crusade  led  by 
Bismarck  and  known  as  the  Kulturkampf,  had  turned  against 
them  many  of  that  religion.  But  it  was  against  the  race — 
against  the  Semite  rather  than  the  Jew — that  most  of  the  ac- 
cusations were  made.  It  was  claimed  that  the  Jew  was  irre- 
ligious— that  he  was  the  enemy  of  Christianity;  but  the 
religious  basis  was  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  most 
of  the  outcry  against  him.  The  movement  is  more  correctly 
spoken  of  as  anti-Semitic  than  anti-Jewish. 

The  practical  result  of  the  feeling  against  the  Jews  was  the 
formation  of  the  Anti-Semitic  League  in  Germany,  which  had 
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for  Its  objects,  as  expressed  in  a  petition  to  the  Reichstag,  the 
prohibition  of  further  immigration  of  Jews  into  Germany,  the 
exclusion  of  that  race  from  the  higher  public  positions,  the 
limitation  of  their  power  as  judges  to  the  trial  of  persons  of 
their  own  nationality,  the  limitation  of  the  employment  of  Jew- 
ish teachers,  and  (that  the  extent  to  which  the  Jew  was  en- 
titled to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  State  should  be  accurately 
known)  the  taking  of  a  Jewish  census.  This  petition  accom- 
plished nothing;  but  the  League  continued  its  work,  and  an 
anti-Semitic  party  was  formed  that  has  at  present  sixteen  seats 
in  the  Reichstag,  besides  receiving  some  help  from  the  Center 
(or  Catholic)  party.  But  all  evidences  point  to  the  failure  of 
the  movement  in  Grermany,  except  in  isolated  instances,  and 
at  present  it  seems  to  be  declining  in  force. 

The  next  country  to  show  an  increase  in  anti-Semitic  feel- 
ing was  Russia.  I  say  "an  increase,"  for  the  Jew  had  never 
been  emancipated  in  that  country,  although  many  of  the  more 
severe  restrictions  placed  upon  him  had  been  allowed  to  lapse. 
Just  what  influences  were  at  work  to  change  this  tendency  in 
the  great  empire  on  the  east  of  Europe  is  not  clear,  but  the 
spread  of  the  movement  from  Germany  in  all  probability  had 
much  to  do  with  the  change.  The  occasion  on  which  the  state 
of  Russian  feeling  was  made  manifest  was  the  assassination 
of  Czar  Alexander  II.  in  1881.  The  instigation  of  the  plot 
that  led  to  his  death  was  charged  to  the  Jews.  Riots  against 
them  broke  out  in  many  parts  of  Russia,  and,  although  these 
were  soon  put  down  by  the  authorities,  yet  the  old  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  Jews,  which  had  freely  been  disobeyed  under  the 
late  emperor,  were  thenceforth  enforced  with  considerable 
severity. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  anti-Semitic  movement  in  Russia 
differs  from  that  of  other  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  not 
as  yet  an  attempt  to  secure  repressive  legislation  against 
the  race,  but  the  actual  putting  into  effect  of  old  legislation. 
It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  it  has  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention. The  body  of  Russian  law  under  which  the  Jew  suf- 
fers is  voluminous  and  confused;  but  it  is  clear  enough  to 
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prevent  him  from  exercisin§^  most  of  the  rights  of  a  Russian 
citizen,  while  he  is  held  as  strictly  as  any  one  to  the  obligations 
of  that  position.  He  can  live  only  in  certain  portions  of  the 
empire — chiefly  those  districts  that  formerly  were  part  of  old 
Poland  and  some  regions  of  Little  and  New  Russia.  Within 
this  restricted  area  only  certain  portions  of  certain  cities  arc 
open  to  him,  for  he  cannot  purchase  land  or  settle  in  the  coun- 
try. From  the  operation  of  this  general  law,  college  graduates 
and  members  of  the  first  guild  (those  who  pay  a  hig^  license 
fee)  are  exempt.  Many  of  the  trades  and  professions  are 
either  closed  to  the  Jew  or  hedged  about  with  restrictions. 
Should  he  desire  an  education  he  can  obtain  it  only  with  the 
provision  that  the  maximum  percentage  of  Jews  in  the  univer- 
sities— which  is  a  very  small  one — has  not  been  exceeded. 

Much  of  the  objection  to  the  Russian  Jew  has  the  same  foun- 
dation as  the  corresponding  feeling  in  Germany.  If  th«  Ger- 
man found  the  competition  of  the  Jew  too  much  for  him,  and 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  money-lender,  what  can  we 
expect  that  the  Russian  peasant  will  do  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances? The  root  of  the  trouble  is  again  economic,  and 
the  Justification  that  the  government  gives  itself  for  the  course 
it  pursues  is  that  of  the  self-preservation  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple. As  in  Germany,  there  are  the  religious  element  and  the 
view  of  the  Jewish  race  as  an  alien  people;  but  these  are  in 
themselves  insufficient  to  explain  the  persecution.  The  trouble 
is  fundamentally  economic,  and,  if  the  government  thought 
that  the  people  unaided  could  outstrip  or  even  equal  the  Jews 
in  the  race  of  life,  it  is  likely  that  we  would  hear  no  more  of  the 
troubles  of  the  Russian  Jew, 

The  anti-Semitic  movement  in.  Austria  is  a  part  of  the  same 
movement  in  Germany,  for  the  fundamental  racial  basis  of  the 
two  countries  is  the  same.  Austria  has  nearly  always  been 
anti-Semitic,  but  there  has  been  no  acute  crisis,  such  as  oc- 
curred in  Germany,  to  bring  out  the  feeling.  We  may  connect 
the  modem  manifestations  of  the  sentiment  against  the  race 
with  a  considerable  increase  in  the  Jewish  population  of  the 
country,  which  began  to  show  itself  about  1880.     Austrian 
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political  life  is  so  much  a  conflict  of  races  that  it  is  difficult  to 
pick  out  any  one  thread,  such  as  the  anti-Semitic,  and  follow 
it  in  its  windings.  The  riots  against  the  Jews  do  not  seem  to 
have  the  support  of  the  government,  and  the  movement  is  less 
organized  than  in  Germany  and  France. 

The  latest  country  to  exhibit  signs  of  anti-Semitism  is 
France.  The  movement  there  is  in  progress  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  is  too  soon  to  predict  its  direction  or  force.  In 
connection  with  the  Dreyfus  case  occurred  many  manifesta- 
tions of  the  feeling  against  the  Jews,  but  until  the  inner  his- 
tory of  that  case  is  written  the  real  bearing  that  the  nationality 
of  the  accused  had  on  his  persecution  will  remain  a  mystery; 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  widespread  feeling 
against  Dreyfus  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Jew.  The 
readiness  with  which  the  French  were  willing  to  believe  that  a 
Jewish  officer  was  a  traitor  to  his  country  illustrates  an  im- 
portant difference  in  the  anti-Semitic  movement  in  France. 
Much  of  the  feeling  against  the  Jew  arises  from  the  same 
economic  causes  that  operate  in  other  countries;  but  the  view 
of  the  Jew  as  an  alien  who  stands  apart  from  the  country  he 
lives  in,  and  does  not  consider  himself  bound  by  patriotic  mo- 
tives, has  much  to  do  with  this  feeling.  The  Jew  is  wealthy, 
and  it  is  thought  that  he  is  quite  ready  to  use  his  wealth  for 
his  race  and  against  his  country. 

Thus  we  have  three  distinct  reasons  for  the  rise  of  modem 
anti-Semitism  in  Europe.  In  the  order  of  their  intensity  they 
are:  the  greater  business  success  of  the  Jew,  the  race  prejudice 
against  him,  and  the  religious  prejudice.  The  first  of  these 
undoubtedly  arises  from  the  fact  that  centuries  of  oppression 
have  sharpened  the  wits  of  the  race,  and  because  the  medieval 
restrictions  forced  them  into  business,  in  which  specialization 
had  its  usual  result.  That  the  ordinary  European  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  meet  the  competition  of  the  Jew  is,  however,  an  ex- 
planation rather  than  a  justification  of  the  movement  against 
him.  The  making  of  the  charge  of  the  superior  business  ability 
of  the  Jew  is  in  itself  proof  of  much  of  its  truth,  for  men  do 
not  usually  lay  claim  to  inferiority. 
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With  the  race  prejudice  may  be  connected  the  movement 
toward  nationalism,  which  has  had  such  great  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  Europe  during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. With  the  desire  for  the  unification  of  nationalities  has 
come  the  wish  to  exclude  from  the  nation  any  body  that  will 
not  assimilate  with  the  dominant  national  type.  The  Jew, 
standing  as  he  does  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  country  he  lives 
in,  has  furnished  an  object  on  which  this  feeling  of  nationality 
may  exercise  itself.  "Can  the  Jews  be  patriots?"  has  been  fre- 
quently and  soberly  discussed.  That  the  Jew  cannot  be  a  pa- 
triot is  the  unreasoning  belief  of  many. 

With  these  two  factors,  the  business  and  race  elements,  is 
combined  the  religious  feature.  Weaker  than  the  others,  it  re- 
enforces  them  and  brings  to  the  anti-Semitic  movement  many 
who  otherwise  would  not  join  in  the  economic  and  racial  preju- 
dice. But  the  attempted  persecution  of  the  Jew  from  religious 
motives  is  not  widespread,  and  would  of  itself  give  rise  to  no 
Jewish  question. 

The  position  of  the  Jew  in  the  twentieth  century  is  difiicult 
to  forecast.  The  active  movement  against  him  seems  in  most 
countries  to  have  spent  its  force,  while  in  England  and  America 
it  has  never  taken  root.  The  question  is  not  an  isolated  one,  but 
is  bound  up  with  the  economic  and  social  questions  of  the 
countries  in  which  Jews  are  to  be  found.  In  Russia  it  is  un- 
likely that  any  great  improvement  can  be  expected  for  some 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  probable  that  Austria  and 
Grermany  will  change  for  the  worse ;  while  in  France  only  time 
can  indicate  the  direction  in  which  anti-Semitism  is  moving. 

John  Bell  Sanborn. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 


THE  DELUSION  OF  COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION. 

THE  scheme  for  the  adjustment  of  international  disputes 
through  the  medium  of  voluntary  arbitration  before  a 
permanent  tribunal  is  the  best  proposition  in  the  interest  of 
peace  that  has  ever  been  submitted  to  the  civilized  world.  It 
is  entitled  to  the  universal  and  hearty  support  of  our  people. 
The  mere  existence  of  such  a  court  as  is  contemplated  by  the 
Conference  at  The  Hague  would  mark  an  advance  in  interna- 
tional relationship  whose  extent  is  but  vaguely  appreciated 
even  by  thoughtful  persons.  It  would  transform  an  occasional 
and  comparatively  crude  expedient  into  a  modern  judicial  in^ 
stitution.  Speaking  more  accurately,  it  would  abolish  arbitra- 
tion and  substitute  responsible  and  methodical  adjudication  in 
its  stead. 

The  student  who  contemplates  the  history  of  arbitration 
during  the  last  half  century  can  hardly  avoid  the  suspicion  that 
its  favorable  results  have  been  due  rather  to  the  fortune  of 
circumstance  than  to  .any  intrinsic  merit  in  the  method  itself« 
Under  happy  conditions  a  vicious  system  may  produce  admi- 
rable ends.  An  absolute  despotism  may  be  the  best  of  govern- 
ments— ^if  the  despot  happens  to  be  very  wise,  and  a  saint. 
Nevertheless,  civilization  has  outgrown  despotism  as  an  ap- 
proved form  of  government. 

The  arbitrator  under  the  present  method,  almost  from  neces- 
sity, comes  to  the  performance  of  his  duties  rather  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  his  government  than  as  an  independent  judicial 
officer.  As  he  is  to  serve  in  but  a  single  cause,  there  is  an  in- 
evitable tendency  to  subordinate  the  question  of  his  general 
fitness  for  high  judicial  functions  to  his  special  qualifications 
for  the  accomplishment  of  an  immediate  and  definite  end. 
Indeed,  those  selecteq  by  the  contending  nations  to  represent 
them  upon  these  tribunals  have  usually  been  frankly  partizan, 
their  partizanship  being  tempered  by  their  high  personal  char- 
acter and  judicial  training.    Even  those  appointed  by  the  neu- 
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tral  Powers  have  acted  as  personal  representatives  of  their 
respective  sovereigns,  the  latter  being  usually  named  in  the 
treaty  as  the  actual  judges.  Their  position  is,  therefore,  essen- 
tially representative  and  diplomatic  rather  than  judicial.  Worst 
of  all,  these  tribunals  are  called  into  existence  only  after  the 
controversy  upon  which  they  are  to  pass  has  gone  beyond  the 
point  of  possible  settlement  by  friendly  negotiations.  Those 
best  capable  of  grasping  the  question  at  issue,  and  from  among 
whom  the  arbitrators  must  be  selected,  have  already  formed 
definite  opinions  upon  the  merits  of  the  case.  Thus  the  temp- 
tation to  select  friendly  rather  than  impartial  judges  is  always 
present. 

That  the  partizan  features  of  the  present  method  have  not 
as  yet  brought  it  into  general  disfavor  is  due  to  several  obvious 
reasons.  One  of  these  is  that  the  popular  imagination  has 
never  invested  these  temporary  bodies  with  the  dignity  that 
has  grown  about  the  permanent  courts  of  law,  and  conse- 
quently there  has  been  no  shock;  they  have  conducted  them- 
selves about  as  we  had  expected  from  the  first.  Yet  more 
potent,  however,  is  the  fact  that  arbitration,  even  under  its 
present  tentative  form,  has  shown  so  vast  an  advance  over  its 
alternative,  war,  that  we  have  been  but  little  critical  as  to  its 
details  of  operation.  Nevertheless,  its  defects  are  not  only 
obvious  but  vital.  International  arbitration,  operating  through 
such  ephemeral,  uncertain  agencies,  will  never  take  its  place 
among  the  permanent  machinery  of  advancing  civilization. 

The  court  proposed  by  the  Peace  Conference,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  necessarily  be  organized  for  the  performance  of  gen- 
eral judicial  duties,  without  regard  to  the  determination  of  any 
particular  question.  Its  members  are  to  be  chosen,  not  by  the 
Executive  but  by  the  Judicial  branches  of  the  various  nations 
uniting  in  the  plan.  When  once  chosen  they  will  hold  their 
ofiices  for  life,  or  until  the  attainment  of  a  specified  age,  and 
their  tenure  of  office  will  be  independent  of  the  other  branches 
of  government.  Thus  the  tribunal  will  cease  to  be  the  mere 
tool  of  diplomacy,  and  will  become  the  most  exalted  and  inde- 
pendent court  in  the  world. 
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• 

The  invitation  which  the  mere  existence  of  such  a  court 
would  extend  to  disputing  nations  would  operate  with  a  mighty 
and  ever  culminating  force  upon  succeeding  generations.  The 
minister  who  shall  turn  from  such  an  open  door,  and  seek  to 
lead  the  nation  into  the  horrors  of  war,  must  have  the  support 
of  reasons  that  fall  but  little  short  of  necessity.  Surely  the 
merits  of  the  permanent  and  ever-open  court,  as  compared 
with  the  occasional  and  incidental  employment  of  arbitration 
as  the  dernier  ressort  of  defeated  diplomacy,  require  no  ex- 
tended advocacy  before  the  American  people! 

Turning  now  to  the  other  salient  feature  of  the  proposed 
plan,  we  find  that  the  institution  of  proceedings  before  this 
tribunal  must  be  by  the  concurrent  assent  of  both  of  the  dis- 
puting nations.  After  they  have  once  submitted  themselves 
and  their  cause  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  it  has  ample 
authority  to  procure  evidence,  investigate  facts,  and  render 
judgment;  but  its  jurisdiction  in  the  first  instance  can  attach 
only  by  the  conseAt  of  both  nations.  In  other  words,  the 
scheme  of  arbitration  is  wholly  voluntary.  In  this  feature  of 
the  plan  many  people  think  they  see  an  element  of  fatal  weak- 
ness. To  me  it  seems  the  only  fitting  complement  to  the  great 
permanent  court..  Together  they  constitute  a  powerful  and 
perpetual  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  wisdom  of  the  civilized 
world.  Judged  alike  from  the  standpoints  of  dignity  and 
utility,  I  believe  nothing  better  could  have  been  suggested.  ' 

Against  this,  however,  is  advanced  the  scheme  of  what  is 
known  as  "compulsory  arbitration."  Its  distinguishing  feat- 
ure, as  compared  with  the  voluntary  system,  is  the  enforce- 
ment of  arbitration  in  cases  in  which  one  or  the  other  of  the 
nations  concerned  would,  if  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  its 
judgment  at  the  time  of  arbitration,  have  declined  the  sub- 
mission. Otherwise  it  has  no  valuable  functions  beyond  those 
of  the  milder  system.  Thus  construed,  its  supposed  peculiar 
advantages  over  the  voluntary  plan  are,  first,  its  greater  in- 
herent force,  and,  second,  the  wider  field  of  its  operation. 
Let  us  examine  it  with  relation  to  these  two  characteristics. 
Without   pinning  ourselves   rigidly   to   any   special   line   of 
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thought,  we  will  test  each  of  them  from  the  two  standpoints 
of  mechanical  utility  and  political  morality. 

The  advocates  of  the  compulsory  system  base  their  prefer- 
ence largely  upon  the  instinct  of  natural  justice  and  the  analo- 
gies of  private  litigation.  One  citizen  having  a  cause  of  action 
against  another  brings  his  suit  in  the  ordinary  court  of  law, 
and  step  by  step  coerces  him  to  final  payment  of  the  debt  or 
damages.  The  defendant  cannot  defeat  the  plaintiff's  remedy 
by  simply  refusing  to  be  sued.  Why,  it  is  asked,  should  we 
not  deal  with  nations  as  with  individuals? 

This  question  brings  before  us  the  alleged  inherent  force  of 
the  compulsory  system.  The  answer  is  not  of  choice,  but  of 
necessity:  In  the  sense  in  which  we  have  compulsory  litiga- 
tion between  citizens,  compulsory  litigation  between  nations  is 
so  utterly  impracticable  as  to  be,  once  for  all,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  individual  citizen  is  subject  to  the  power  of  the 
government  under  which  he  lives,  which,  as  to  him,  may  be 
regarded  as  omnipotent.  Its  courts  can  fine  and  imprison  him ; 
its  sheriffs  can  levy  upon  his  property  and  arrest  his  person ;  and 
if  it  so  wills,  it  can  deprive  him  of  life  itself.  No  such  power 
stands  over  a  sovereign  State.  It  is  in  itself,  both  in  theory 
and  in  fact,  the  highest  embodiment  of  organized  human 
power.  The  only  imaginable  source  of  external  coercion  is  in 
a  military  combination  of  the  governments  uniting  in  the 
scheme  of  arbitration.  Passing  by  the  grotesque  inconsistency 
of  a  court  whose  purpose  is  the  elimination  of  war  appealing 
to  war  for  the  enforcement  of  its  pacific  ends,  let  us  look  at 
the  possibilities  of  this  suggestion.  Taking  the  objections  that 
at  once  confront  us,  and  noticing  them  in  the  inverse  order  of 
their  importance,  they  are:  First,  that  it  would  be  too  ex- 
pensive for  practical  use.  Armies  and  navies  would  have  to 
be  kept  in  fighting  condition  even  in  times  of  peace.  Second, 
it  would  be  too  uncertain  in  its  operation.  No  solemnity  of 
treaty  could  effectually  foreclose  the  exercise  of  free  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  nations  concerned.  If  two  of  their  number 
differed  as  to  the  duty  of  one  of  them  under  the  terms  of 
their  common  treaty,  what  assurance  is  there  th$it  al)  the  r^t 
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will  join  in  the  affirmative  demand  and  support  that  side  of 
the  controversy  with  army  and  navy?  Does  any  one  imagine 
the  possibility  of  any  nation  so  contracting  away  its  right  to 
freedom  of  conscience  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that  no  treaty 
of  arbitration  would  produce  such  a  solidarity  of  government 
among  the  nations  as  would  at  all  supersede  or  impair  their 
individual  sovereignties.  It  will  be  for  each,  at  all  times,  to 
determine  upon  its  own  line  of  action.  As  an  instrument  of 
coercion  they  would  be  utterly  unmanageable. 

If,  however,  any  such  coercion  were  mechanically  possible, 
its  application  would  be  a  distinct  and  unendurable  retrograde 
in  the  movement  of  civilization.  The  infliction  of  war  as  a 
penalty  for  mere  breach  of  contract  goes  far  beyond  the  analo- 
gies of  municipal  law.  Murder  and  treason  are  the  only 
offenses  upon  which  public  sentiment  now  pronounces  the  pen- 
alty of  death.  Even  as  to  these  there  is  an  intelligent  and  ever- 
increasing  dissent.  In  no  civilized  country  would  a  citizen  be 
allowed  to  plead  a  breach  of  contract  by  his  neighbor  as  a  jus- 
tification for  a  personal  assault  by  himself  upon  that  neighbor. 
Can  the  nation  that  condemns  the  individual  act  of  violence 
itself  plunge  into  the  barbarities  of  war  upon  the  same  degree 
of  provocation? 

As  a  negative  but  powerful  illustration  of  the  validity  of  this 
position,  I  would  cite  our  own  civil  war.  In  a  superficial  sense 
it  grew  out  of  a  breach  of  the  national  contract.  Yet  who  that 
recalls  the  opening  days  of  that  struggle  will  assert  that  the  war 
would  ever  have  been  fought  if  the  controversy  had  involved 
only  a  breach  of  contract?  Eliminate  from  the  crisis  of  1861 
the  question  of  human  slavery,  with  the  intense  antagonisms 
it  had  engendered,  the  seizure  of  national  property  by  the  with- 
drawing States,  the  threatened  loss  of  our  vast  southern  ter- 
ritory, and  all  the  peculiar  elements  of  bitterness  that  sprang 
from  our  former  intimate  relation — in  short,  cancel  every  factor 
save  the  mere  breach  of  the  national  compact — ^and  who  shall 
say  that  the  first  hostile  gun  would  ever  have  been  fired  ?  Still 
more  emphatically,  who  that  has  counted  the  cost  of  our  civil 
war,  or  of  any  war,  will  say  that,  uncjer  such  mo4ificd  circqnj- 
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Stances,  to  have  fought  would  have  been  less  than  a  stupendous 
crime?  It  matters  not,  therefore,  how  "compulsory"  may  be 
the  language  of  our  treaties:  international  arbitration  can 
never  be  established  upon  the  foundation  of  actual  force,  for 
there  is  no  such  force  at  its  command.  In  its  main  features, 
the  so-called  scheme  of  compulsory  arbitration  is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare. 

In  thus  asserting  the  absence  of  all  actual  power  of  compul- 
sion, it  is  not  my  purpose  either  to  ignore  or  belittle  the  obliga- 
tions of  honor  that  would,  of  course,  attach  to  a  national  prom- 
ise. These  must  be  considered,  however,  from  a  utilitarian,  not 
a  sentimental  standpoint.  They  must  be  tested,  moreover,  by 
the  cases  of  greatest  difficulty.  In  nine  out  of  every  ten  of 
our  international  differences  either  system  will  answer,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  in  them  to  challenge  national  pride  or 
arouse  popular  excitement.  But  let  us  suppose  a  case  that 
neither  our  government  nor  our  people  believe  to  be  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  arbitration.  We  are  nevertheless  confronted  by  a 
treaty,  entered  into  a  score  of  years  before,  that  by  its  terms 
seems  to  bind  us  to  the  submission  of  just  such  cases.  We 
feel  that  we  are  in  a  trap.  The  realization  that  we  entered 
it  voluntarily  does  but  little  to  relieve  the  situation.  The  affair 
becomes  critical.  Every  active  political  consideration  presses 
upon  those  in  authority  to  find  some  means  to  evade  or  defeat 
the  provisions  of  a  treaty  made  years  ago  by  an  adverse 
Administration.  The  party  platforms  either  denounce  it  or 
deny  its  application.  Political  orators  show  its  iniquity  and 
advocate  its  repudiation.  Neutral  nations  suggest  its  inva- 
lidity. This  is  the  true  test  by  which  to  learn  the  value  of  a 
blind  national  promise.  Those  in  authority  realize  that  no 
such  case  as  the  present  was  in  the  minds  of  those  who  ap- 
proved the  treaty.  Assuming  the  average  human  qualities, 
what  is  the  inevitable  result?  If  not  the  evasion  or  repudiation 
of  the  treaty,  then  most  assuredly  its  early  nullification  by  the 
recognized  diplomatic  methods.  But  whether  it  be  evaded 
by  sophistry,  openly  repudiated,  or  legally  nullified,  the  result 
with  relation  to  our  present  consideration  is  exactly  the  same. 
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The  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration,  so  far  as  it  was  in- 
volved in  the  case,  has  ignominiously  failed,  and  in  its  failure 
has  injured  not  only  the  standard  of  statesmanship  but  the 
cause  of  arbitration  as  well.  There  is  a  very  definite  and  not 
very  remote  limit  to  the  strain  that  may  be  placed  upon  such 
Pi  promise. 

It  may  appear  to  some  that  the  view  just  presented  is  one 
of  mere  expediency,  and  that  I  have  cited  a  failure  of  justice 
as  an  argument  against  justice  itself.  My  reply  is  that  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  imagined  case  was  a  failure  or  a  tri- 
umph of  justice,  albeit  through  revolutionary  means.  There 
is,  as  I  hope  to  show,  a  distinct  limitation  to  the  use  of  arbi- 
tration. If  that  limitation  be  ignored,  evil  will  follow.  The 
illustration,  therefore,  must  be  taken  merely  as  noting  a  special 
danger  to  which  the  compulsory-arbitration  treaty,  as  a  piece 
of  high-pressure  governmental  machinery,  is  necessarily  sub- 
ject, without  regard  to  the  ultimate  merits  of  arbitration  itself. 
And  now,  under  the  first  head,  has  not  the  dynamic  value  of 
the  scheme  of  compulsory  arbitration,  to  say  the  least,  been 
greatly  overestimated?  And  in  this  instance,  as  in  many 
others,  is  not  "Thou  must"  far  less  effectual  than  "Thou 
ought'st"  ? 

We  now  turn  to  the  second  division  of  our  subject,  namely, 
the  wider  field  of  operation  covered  by  the  compulsory  plan. 
This,  of  course,  must  be  measured  by  the  form  of  treaty  under 
which  the  plan  is  actually  put  into  practise.  There  are,  how- 
ever, but  two  imaginable  forms  under  which  the  arbitration 
can,  in  any  reasonable  sense,  be  termed  compulsory.  In  ex- 
amining these  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  now  con- 
sidering a  right  whose  whole  existence  is  based  upon  a  written 
instrument.  The  form  of  the  instrument  is,  therefore,  the  life 
of  the  right.  It  is  not  merely  important:  it  is  vital.  If 
we  find  it  impracticable,  for  any  cause,  to  frame  an  adequate 
charter  for  compulsory  arbitration,  compulsory  arbitration 
itself  is  impracticable.  Any  treaty,  to  justify  the  term  com- 
pulsory, must  either  bind  the  contracting  nations  to  submit 
all  future  controversies  except  those  of  a  certain  specified 
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class,  or  to  submit  all  future  controversies  without  exception. 
If  it  merely  bind  them  to  the  general  principles  of  arbitration, 
leaving  them  free  to  determine  their  concrete  application,  it 
is,  of  course,  voluntary.  Just  at  this  point,  however,  we  may 
well  take  another  step  in  the  direction  of  clear  thinking,  and 
realize  that  there  is  in  truth  no  such  distinction  between  the 
contrasted  schemes.  Each  of  them  is  compulsory  in  exactly 
the  same  sense,  and  both  are  enforceable  to  an  equal  ex- 
tent. E^ch  possesses  the  moral  obligation  of  a  national  prom- 
ise, and  both  are  equally  enforceable  by  military  or  other 
coercion.  Their  real  difference  lies  in  their  varied  relation  to 
the  subject-matter  with  which  they  deal.  Under  the  voluntary 
plan,  the  treaty  deals  with  a  transaction  fully  before  the  minds 
of  the  contracting  parties.  It  involves  merely  the  selection  of 
appropriate  language  for  the  expression  of  a  perfectly  com- 
prehended purpose,  and  its  formation  requires  nothing  beyond 
ordinary  professional  and  dipl(Hnatic  skill.  The  compulsory 
forms  relate  to  controversies  not  in  existence  at  the  date  of 
the  treaty,  and  as  to  whose  character  the  contracting  parties 
have  but  the  vaguest  conception.  The  word  "lottery,"  more 
nearly  than  "compulsory,"  suggests  the  salient  features  of 
these  treaties. 

Let  us  examine  these  two  forms  somewhat  more  closely. 
The  first  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that,  while  arbitration 
is  generally  proper,  there  are  some  cases  to  which  it  cannot  be 
safely  applied.  These  cases  it  attempts  to  reserve  by  n}eans 
of  exceptions  embodied  in  the  treaty.  As,  however,  those  who 
frame  the  treaty  have  no  possible  means  of  knowing  in  advance 
what  cases  ought  to  be  excepted,  they  are  unable  to  describe 
them.  Their  failure  does  not  result  from  want  of  skill,  but 
from  the  absence  of  an  impossible  foresight.  Sometimes  such 
vague  and  elastic  phrases  as  "controversies  involving  the  na- 
tional honor,"  or  "the  national  existence,"  are  employed. 
While  arbitration  has  been  tentative  and  incidental,  the  in- 
sufficiency of  these  forms  of  expression  has  attracted  but  little 
attention,  especially  as  it  seems  impossible  to  venture  upon 
anything  more  definite.    If,  however,  we  are  to  contemplate 
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arbitration  as  a  permanent  institution,  the  language  of  such 
treaties  must  be  read  for  what  it  is,  namely,  the  exact  defini- 
tion of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court.  For  such  a  purpose,  what 
meaning  is  there  in  the  expression,  "involving  the  national 
honor"?  The  answer  ordinarily  depends  upon  the  irritations 
incidental  to  the  particular  dispute  and  the  present  temper  of 
the  people.  Only  recently  I  have  encountered  certain  editorial 
comments — nowise  deficient  in  emphasis — from  which  I  learn 
that  the  title  of  our  government  to  a  disputed  strip  of  Alaskan 
territory  is  so  obviously  sound  that  national  honor  can  tolerate 
no  adverse  suggestion.  But,  ambiguity  aside,  how  can  it  be 
said  that  a  question  is  necessarily  improper  for  arbitration  be- 
cause it  involves  national  honor? 

And  so  of  the  other  phrases.  If  they  are  sufficiently  specific 
to  be  at  all  intelligible — as,  possibly,  the  reservation  of  contro- 
versies "involving  the  national  existence" — they  are  too  narrow 
in  their  scope  to  be  of  much  value.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  broad  enough  to  promise  utility,  they  become  so  vague  as 
to  be  practically  meaningless.  Treaties  of  this  sort,  when/cpn- 
strued  amid  the  pressure  of  strong  national  bias,  are  af^lo 
contribute  rather  more  toward  the  degradation  of  statesman- 
ship than  the  promotion  of  peace.  The  truth  is  that  the  ele- 
ments that  under  certain  circumstances  render  particular  con- 
troversies unfit  for  arbitrament  are  far  too  subtle  and  elusive  to 
be  fixed  in  words,  however  skilfully  combined,  that  are  not 
framed  in  the  immediate  presence  of  their  subject-matter. 

It  is  in  the  treaty  that  peremptorily  commands  the  sub- 
mission of  all  disputes  between  the  contracting  nations  that 
we  find  the  typicsA  representative  of  the  compulsory  idea. 
This  plan,  moreover,  is  radical,  easy  of  comprehension,  and 
aimed  directly  at  the  evil  to  be  overcome.  To  thousands  of 
earnest  people  it  represents  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  awful  problem  of  war.  To  them,  all  lesser  suggestions  are 
at  best  but  the  proverbial  half  loaf.  One  present  result  of  this 
is,  in  a  measure,  the  withholding  from  the  plan  of  the  Hague 
Conference  a  powerful  and  enthusiastic  support  to  which, 
upon  its  own  merits,  it  is  surely  entitled.    Let  us  see  whether 
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or  not  this  universal  compulsory  scheme  is  truly  so  valuable. 
What  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  inherent  weakness  of 
all  treaties  as  instruments  of  actual  compulsion  applies  with 
greatest  force  to  such  as  this.  The  wider  scope  of  its  applica- 
tion will,  of  course,  expose  it  to  more  frequent  and  severer 
tests.  Whenever  either  government  wills  its  destruction  it 
must  fall;  for  treaty  obligations,  unlike  private  contracts,  are 
destructible  at  the  mere  will  of  either  party.  To  attempt  the 
control  of  a  sovereign  nation,  in  a  period  of  popular  excite- 
ment, by  means  of  an  illusory  power  deraigned  from  an  instru- 
ment that  cannot  itself  endure  the  adverse  breath  of  the  party 
sought  to  be  coerced,  would  seem  to  border  on  the  impracti- 
cable. It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  dwell  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  its  practicability.  If  it  were  fundamentally  right,  its 
friends  might  reasonably  hope  that  changing  conditions  would 
work  in  its  favor;  but  I  can  see  no  basis  for  such  a  hc^e. 
Even  if  universal  compulsory  arbitration  were  capable  of  com- 
plete and  permanent  enforcement,  and  were  in  full  operation, 
it  could  not  long  survive.  It  is  politically  immoral.  As  against 
the  plan  of  The  Plague  Conference,  it  has  no  valid  claim  to  our 
support  even  as  a  future  possibility. 

Such  phrases  as  "national  honor"  and  "the  dignity  of  the 
nation,"  through  gross  misuse,  have  come  to  suggest  some- 
what of  that  "honor  of  a  gentleman"  so  closely  connected  with 
the  dueling  pistol.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  high  prin- 
ciples of  conduct — possibly  "national  morality"  is  as  good  a 
name  as  any — that  still  lay  their  imperative  mandate  upon 
every  great  nation.  The  things  they  enjoin  or  forbid  are  no 
more  capable  of  complete  enumeration  than  arc  the  moral  obli- 
gations of  a  human  being.  They  may,  however,  be  briefly 
described  as  those  vitally  related  to  the  highest  functions  of 
sovereignty,  as  distinguished  from  the  common  details  of  every- 
day governmental  business. 

Sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  our  present  illustration  are  the 
duties  of  every  nation  to  preserve  its  own  existence  and  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  its  citizens  frc^n  wanton  destruction.  These 
and  other  such  high  obligations  are  inalienable,  and  from  them 
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there  is  no  honorable  discharge  save  through  their  proper  per- 
formance. Any  nation  that  abdicates  or  transfers  them,  even 
to  a  court  of  arbitration,  at  the  same  time  abdicates  an  essential 
part  of  its  own  sovereignty.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  matter  of 
national  dignity.  A  nation  lives,  not  for  itself  but  for  the  peo- 
ple whose  lives  and  happiness  are  in  its  keeping.  If  it  supinely 
disregard  the  great  purposes  for  which  it  is  created,  it  is 
guilty  of  that  offense  which,  when  committed  by  the  other 
party  to  the  national  compact,  we  denominate  treason.  It  will 
have  abandoned  a  sacred  trust  that  no  other  human  power  can 
perform. 

That  the  line  of  demarcation  is  not  perfectly  clear  between 
those  things  that  a  nation  may  properly  intrust  to  the  will  of 
another  and  those  that  it  may  not  in  nowise  disproves  the 
existence  of  such  a  line.  Who  can  deny  the  right  of  a  govern- 
ment to  delegate  the  construction  of  a  war-ship  to  a  private 
individual;  and  who  can  assert  its  right  to  permit  that  indi- 
vidual to  direct  when,  how,  and  against  what  nation  the  ship 
shall  be  used?  Somewhere  between  these  two  acts  lies  a  line 
that  cannot  safely  be  crossed.  An  illustration  or  two,  patiently 
followed,  will  make  clear  my  meaning  and  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  important  limitations  of  international  arbitration 
— limitations  that  no  wise  and  honorable  nation  can  afford  to 
ignore. 

To  a  large  proportion  of  the  peace-loving  people  of  our 
country  the  destruction  of  the  United  States  war-vessel,  the 
"Maine,"  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  constituted  a  typical  case 
for  international  arbitration.  It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to 
deal  with  that  disaster  in  a  partizan  mood  nor  for  partizan 
ends,  but  its  value  as  an  illustration  of  our  argument  is  too 
great  to  be  ignored.  The  known  facts  are  few,  simple,  and 
already  strongly  impressed  upon  the  public  mind.  Moreover, 
by  thus  drawing  upon  history  instead  of  imagination  for  an 
example,  the  case  is  kept  well  within  the  bounds  of  reality. 
On  the  15th  of  .February,  1898,  as  she  was  floating  at  anchor 
in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  the  "Maine"  was  destroyed  by  an 
explosion,  and  with  her  destruction  went  the  lives  of  two  hun- 
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drcd  and  sixty-six  human  beings.  Assuming  nothing  what- 
ever as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  anybody,  we  will  simply 
note  the  admitted  facts  out  of  which  arise  the  questions  to  be 
adjudicated.  The  first  is  that  there  was  some  evidence  that 
the  disaster  was  caused  by  an  external  explosion  beneath  the 
keel  of  the  ship — ^but  as  to  the  actual  preponderance  of  evidence 
upon  this  or  any  other  point  we  are  not  now  concerned;  next, 
that  by  reason  of  their  diverse  attitudes  upon  the  Cuban  ques- 
tion the  relations  between  the  governments  of  Spain  and  the 
United  States  were  decidedly  strained,  and  a  feeling  of  hos- 
tility existed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Havana ;  and,  finally, 
that  this  hostile  sentiment  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  the  "Maine."  From  these  facts  there  arose  a  well- 
defined  and  not  unreasonable  suspicion  that  the  destruction  of 
the  ship  and  the  consequent  loss  of  life  were  the  results  of 
deliberate  criminal  design.  This  was  the  case  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people,  should  have 
been  settled  through  the  medium  of  arbitration.  Was  thar 
judgment  correct?  Let  us  attempt  to  apply  the  methods  and 
principles  of  arbitration  to  the  case  and  note  the  result  as  an 
answer  to  the  question. 

That  we  may  get  directly  at  the  gist  of  the  matter,  the 
"Maine"  itself — that  is,  the  mere  structure  of  wood  and  metal 
— may  be  at  once  eliminated  from  the  problem.  The  loss  of 
a  ship  can  be  adjusted  by  appraisement  and  arbitration. 
The  real  question  is.  How  shall  we  treat  the  destruction  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty-six  human  lives?  The  case  is  clearly 
of  a  criminal  nature  and  should  be  tried  as  such,  with  pun- 
ishment as  its  ultimate  object.  The  undeniable  facts  of  the 
disaster  raise  a  well-defined  suspicion  of  murder,  and  that,  too, 
upon  a  scale  which,  so  far  as  we  can  now  recall,  has  never  been 
equaled  by  any  single  human  act.  Of  course,  we  are  not  to 
assume  actual  guilt.  The  investigation  may  establish  beyond 
all  doubt  that  the  explosion  was  internal,  or,  even  if  external, 
that  it  was  purely  accidental.  Nevertheless,  the  only  definite 
facts  within  our  knowledge  point  to  crime,  and  thus  fix  the 
character  of  the  question — or,  tn  legal  parlance,  the  issue — 
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that  is  to  be  tried  by  the  arbitrators.  Here,  however,  we  are 
confronted  by  the  fact  that  no  court  of  arbitration  ever  has 
had,  nor  ever  can  have,  effectual  jurisdiction  of  crime  as  such. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  any  advocate  of  arbitration  in  the  case 
of  the  "Maine"  contemplated  a  murder  trial,  to  be  followed 
either  by  acquittal  upon  the  one  hand  or  conviction  and  execu- 
tion upon  the  other.  Most  assuredly  such  a  trial  was  not 
intended  by  Spain  when  she  tendered  arbitration.  So  im- 
practicable, indeed,  is  the  idea  of  such  a  trial  before  such  a 
tribunal  that  in  the  absence  of  some  specific  suggestions  it  is 
scarcely  capable  of  argument. 

The  only  conceivable  proceeding  before  arbitrators,  there- 
fore, is  the  investigation  of  facts,  the  determination  of  civil 
responsibility,  and  the  award  of  compensation.  There  is  no 
mechanical  obstacle  to  the  operation  of  such  a  plan.  Arbi- 
trators can  be  selected,  the  evidence  produced  and  considered, 
and  if  the  fault  is  fixed  the  damages  can  be  awarded  and  paid  to 
our  government  for  distribution  among  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  sailors.  In  the  expressive  language  of  diplomacy, 
the  "incident"  will  then  be  pronounced  "closed."  The  neat- 
ness, vigor,  and  apparent  thoroughness  of  the  proceedings  may 
easily  draw  the  plaudits  of  our  own  people.  This  is  preemi- 
nently a  commercial  age,  with  a  powerful  tendency  toward  the 
adoption  of  money  as  the  universal  measure  of  values.  If, 
therefore,  the  award  is  expressed  in  satisfactorily  large  figures 
we  will  doubtless  hail  the  result  as  another  triumph  for  the 
cause  of  international  arbitration.  But  from  the  standpoint  of 
statesmanship  and  humanity,  and  realizing  that  such  an  act 
denotes  and  fixes  the  attitude  of  a  nation  before  the  world  and 
toward  its  own  citizens,  it  will  be  something  worse  than  dis- 
astrous failure. 

Among  the  principles  that  have  impressed  themselves  upon 
all  intelligent  minds  as  axiomatic  and  universal  is  that  which 
decrees  that  neither  a  nation  nor  an  individual  can  disregard 
a  fixed  moral  law  without  in  the  end  suffering  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  the  act.  Singularly  enough,  not  even  the  declara- 
tion of  a  cabinet  officer,  fortified  by  the  great  seal  of  State, 
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that  this  or  that  particular  incident  is  officially  "closed,"  can 
check  the  operations  of  this  law.  If,  for  instance,  the  incident 
happens  to  have  been  closed  by  methods  not  in  accord  with  the 
deeper  principles  of  human  nature,  it  remains  persistently 
"open,"  sending  its  evil  consequences  down  the  stream  of  his- 
tory until — sooner  or  later,  if  not  in  this  century  then  in  some 
other — statesmanship  returns  to  correct  its  own  error.  Nobody 
now  believes  very  much  in  the  game  of  dodging  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect.  What,  then,  are  the  evil  consequences  that 
may  be  predicted  from  a  pecuniary  adjustment  of  the  "incident 
of  the  'Maine,'  "  or  other  subjects  of  international  dispute? 

Whatever  may  be  the  reader's  opinion  as  to  the  proper  atti- 
tude of  the  State  toward  such  questions,  for  example,  as  the 
liquor  traffic  and  the  social  evil,  it  is  certain  that  whenever 
the  State  adopts  a  system  of  license  it  lays  the  foundation  for 
legal  and  social  toleration.  The  tender  and  acceptance  of 
money  as  compensation  for  a  particular  act  powerfully  imply 
an  assent  to  the  act  itself.  This  is  not  merely  a  principle  of 
law :  it  is  an  unavoidable  inference  of  the  human  mind.  That 
wrong  for  which  we  knowingly  accept  payment  is  in  process 
of  becoming  a  mere  commodity  of  trade,  and  the  rule  is  just 
as  af^Iicable  to  the  crime  of  murder  as  to  the  least  of  injuries. 
This  principle,  moreover,  is  fundamental,  and  operates  even  in 
the  teeth  of  the  strongest  human  opposition  whenever  the  cir- 
cumstances exist  that  naturally  set  it  in  motion.  The  penal 
laws  exact  fines,  not  as  compensation  but  as  direct  punishment 
for  certain  offenses.  Nevertheless,  whenever  a  statutory  fine 
bears  such  a  relation  to  the  offense  for  which  it  is  imposed 
that  the  offense  can  still  be  committed  at  a  profit,  the  offense  at 
once  begins  to  take  on  the  form  of  a  mere  subject  of  purchase 
and  sale.  It  is  commercialized;  and,  as  commerce  in  itself 
is  honorable,  the  act  in  question  begins  to  be  justified  in  the 
public  conscience.  When  the  act  is  opposed  to  morality,  this 
social  and  legal  justification  must  be  accomplished  by  the 
degradation  of  the  popular  standard  of  morals  toward  the 
level  of  the  crime.  That  State  or  nation,  therefore,  which, 
expressly  or  by  implication,  admits  that  her  citizens  may  be 
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murdered  at  so  much  a  head,  or  at  such  a  price  as  may  be 
subsequently  fixed  by  impartial  arbitrators,  has  entered  upon 
that  downward  path  whose  not  distant  terminus  is  national 
dishonor  and  universal  contempt.  That  she  may  have  been 
moved  solely  "by  love  toward  God,  and  peace  and  good  will 
to  man,"  will  neither  avert  nor  postpone  the  consequences  of 
her  act. 

One  may  permit  his  neighbor  to  make  compensation  for  an 
accidental  or  even  careless  injury  to  one's  child,  but  to  com- 
promise with  that  neighbor  by  the  acceptance  of  money  in 
settlement  of  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  has  murdered  the  child 
in  its  sleep  presents  a  very  different  question.  The  law  favors 
private  settlement  in  the  first  case  in  the  interest  of  justice  and 
good  will,  while  it  denounces  and  forbids  it  in  the  latter 
as  "compounding  a  felony."  There  are  some  things  that  can- 
not safely  be  made  the  subject  of  sale,  even  in  the  interests  of 
present  peace.  No  civilized  nation,  conscious  of  its  respon- 
sibility to  its  own  citizens  and  mankind  at  large,  could  afford 
to  entertain  a  pecuniary  offer,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
settlement  of  such  a  doubt  as  that  which  hung  over  the  sailors 
of  the  "Maine."  If  by  prompt  and  voluntary  action  upon  the 
part  of  the  Spanish  officials,  or  in  any  other  way,  that  doubt 
had  been  satisfactorily  solved,  our  government  could  have 
entered  with  honor  upon  such  friendly  negotiations  as  the  case 
might  require.  We  have  already  suggested  the  inability  of 
even  cabinet  officers  to  check  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
history  of  our  present  illustration  presents  some  facts  of  pecul- 
iar pertinence  in  the  line  of  this  suggestion,  and  to  which  we 
may  well  give  our  thoughtful  attention. 

In  October,  1873,  ^^  "Virginius,"  a  vessel  flying  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  cleared  from  the  port  of  Kingston  for  Costa  Rica. 
She  carried  one  hundred  and  eight  passengers,  a  majority  of 
whom  were  Cubans.  There  was  at  that  time  an  insurrection 
in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  it  was  charged  that  the  vessel  had 
sailed  with  the  intention  of  aiding  the  Cuban  insurgents.  She 
was  unarmed,  and  it  was  shown  that  many  of  her  passengers 
and  crew  had  taken  passage  under  the  actual  belief  that  she 
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was  bound  for  the  port  of  Costa  Rica.  On  October  31st  she 
was  captured  by  a  Spanish  man-of-war  and  taken  into  the 
port  of  Santia^  de  Cuba.  On  November  4th,  after  a  drum- 
head court-martial,  and  against  the  vigorous  protest  of  the 
United  States  consul,  four  of  the  passengers  were  shot.  On 
November  7th  twelve  more  of  the  passengers  were  shot,  and 
on  the  8th  the  captain  and  his  entire  crew  of  thirty-six  men 
were  put  to  death.  Loving  peace  and  abhorring  bloodshed, 
one  nevertheless  cannot  look  back  upon  that  awful  episode 
without  feeling  that  the  war  of  1898  is  an  anachronism  Jn 
human  morals.  It  should  have  been  fought  in  November, 
1873.  But  the  question  of  the  regularity  of  the  vessel's  regis- 
tration was  raised,  and — in  the  trenchant  language  of  Senator 
Lodge — "we  took  money  for  our  dead,  and  peace  was  pre- 
served," Our  government  demanded  and  received  the  sum 
of  eighty  thousand  dollars  for  the  families  of  such  of  our  citi- 
zens as  were  among  the  slain.  Then — if  in  the  light  of  recent 
history  we  can  truthfully  say  it — the  "incident  of  the  'Vir- 
ginius'  was  closed."  Regarded  as  the  driest  problem  in  mora! 
philosophy,  what  was  the  meaning  of  that  transaction?  What 
must  have  been  its  significance  to  Spain  and  her  subjects? 
Apply  it  in  imagination  to  the  enraged  Spaniard  gazing  out 
from  Havana  upon  the  American  man-of-war  floating  proudly 
at  anchor  within  easy  reach  of  the  submarine  mine.  Would 
it  not  whisper  of  the  safety  of  vengeance?  If  worst  came  to 
worst,  there  would  be  the  power  of  money.  Once  within  his 
own  memory,  and  under  circumstances  of  barbarous  aggra- 
vation, had  the  American  sat  down  and  counted  gold  for  human 
hves.    Why  not  again? 

We  have  no  wish  to  revive  the  memory  of  the  "Virginius"  . 
affair  as  a  living  crime.  It  is  among  the  ugly  things  of  the 
past.  So  far,  however,  as  it  bears  any  message  to  the  present 
we  have  no  right  to  forget  it.  Only  that  Power  which  can 
unerringly  follow  the  course  of  cause  to  effect  can  assuredly 
know  that  the  fate  of  the  "Maine"  was  not  Mindly  determined 
by  our  own  government  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  advance  of 
the  event.    The  lessons  of  experience  are  sometimes  intensely 
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dramatic.  Was  the  death  of  young  Hamilton  Fish  at  Las 
Guasimas  the  commentary  of  history  upon  the  act  of  his  grand- 
father in  transmitting  to  another  generation  a  war  that,  in  the 
great  order  of  the  world's  evolution,  belonged  to  his  own  ? 

And  now  have  we  not  seen,  first,  that  true  compulsory  arbi- 
tration between  sovereign  nations  is  impossible,  simply  be- 
cause the  universe  holds  no  available  power  for  its  enforce- 
ment ;  next,  that  the  idea  of  a  partial  compulsory  arbitration  is 
not  even  capable  of  intelligent  formulation;  and,  lastly,  that 
the  arbitration  principle  is,  in  its  application,  subject  to  im- 
portant moral  limitations — limitations  so  vital  that  not  even 
our  enthusiasm  for  peace  should  blind  us  to  their  meaning? 

Let  us  never  again  accept  money  in  settlement  for  murder. 
Better  to  provide  for  our  dead  from  our  own  treasury,  elimi- 
nate the  whole  question  of  compensation,  and  hold  the 
offender — be  it  nation  or  individual — to  a  strict  accountability 
for  the  crime.  Such  a  policy  would  give  fewer  and  fewer 
occasions  for  its  own  application.  Sometimes  it  might  mean 
war?  True;  but  in  the  long  run  and  in  the  meantime  it  will 
mean  far  less  of  total  loss  in  manhood  than  any  policy  that 
tends,  even  remotely,  to  familiarize  our  people  with  the  idea 
of  barter  in  the  crime  of  murder. 

International  arbitration  is  the  next  great  step  in  the  world's 
advance,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  pronounce  the  ultimate 
measure  of  its  value.  But,  speaking  earnestly  for  the  present, 
no  plan  is  safe  that  shall  tend  to  weaken  the  true  responsi- 
bilities for  sovereignty.  The  court  of  arbitration  may  help 
all  peoples,  but  it  should  control  the  destinies  of  none.  Nor 
should  any  nation  so  bind  its  hands  by  treaty  that  it  must 
needs  stand  idly  by  when  the  cause  of  humanity  calls  for  the 
prompt  and  heavy  blow.  In  its  simplicity,  efficiency,  and 
above  all  in  its  capacity  for  constantly  increasing  usefulness, 
the  plan  of  the  Hague  Conference  touches  the  high-water 
mark  of  the  present  possibilities  of  international  arbitration. 

Paschal  H.  Coggins. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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CONDITIONS  existing  among  criminal  women,  which 
are  at  least  partly  created  and  maintained  through  the 
agency  of  environment,  constitute  the  subject  of  the  socio- 
logical investigation.  From  a  great  number  of  these,  the 
following  were  selected:  nature  of  the  crime;  nationality;  re- 
ligion and  morality;  education;  conjugal  ctmdition;  occupa- 
tion; industriousness;  habits;  degradation  and  recidivism; 
the  parents — their  education  and  mortality ;  children — offspring 
of  criminal,  their  brothers  and  sisters;  strength  of  relation- 
ship ties;  superstitions;  ideas  of  desirable  qualities;  prefer- 
ences in  color;  strength  of  home  ties,  and  localities  from  which 
the  criminals  come.  Facts  regarding  tliese  conditions  were 
secured  from  those  measured,  from  their  associates,  from  insti- 
tution officers,  and  from  the  institution  records  when  they 
contained  the  data.  From  these  sources  the  following  presen- 
tation of  facts  and  the  reasons  therefor  is  made. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  separately  the  felonies  and  mis- 
demeanors. The  former  are  the  crimes  of  those  found  in  the 
penitentiaries;  the  latter  the  crimes  of  those  found  in  the  work- 
houses. The  results  for  these  two  classes  are  so  variable  that 
this  division  is  reo^nized  throughout. 

Enviromnental  conditions  influence  the  nature  of  the  crime. 
In  the  workhouses,  the  crimes  of  women  are  not  radically  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  men.  At  Blackwell's  Island,  New  York, 
out  of  1,451  prisoners  recorded,  948  were  incarcerated  for 
being  disorderly,  369  for  intoxication,  122  for  vagrancy,  12 
for  petit  larceny,  and  3  for  keeping  a  disorderly  house.  These 
are  analc^us  to  the  crimes  of  men,  because  opportunities  for 
their  coimnission  are  more  nearly  equal.  Of  88  women  in 
the  penitentiaries,  19  were  imprisoned  for  robbery,  28  for  lar- 
ceny, 17  for  murder,  6  for  manslaughter,  11  for  burglary,  i 
for  receiving  stolen  goods,  2  for  keeping  girls,  2  for  forgery. 
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I  for  assault,  and  i  for  conspiracy.  The  proportion  of  hcwni- 
cides,  assaults,  burglary,  crimes  against  finance,  as  embezzle- 
ment and  forgery,  or  against  government,  as  violation  of  elec- 
tion laws,  are  less  frequent  than  among  men.  Women  have 
not  the  physical  capacity  for  committing  crimes  of  violence, 
and  so  choose  prostitution;  nor  the  opportunities  or  incen- 
tives to  crime  that  man's  more  active  social  life  furnishes. 

Nationality  varies  so  much  with  locality,  and  it  is  so  im- 
possible to  secure  an  American  type  that  is  the  result  of  Ameri- 
can conditions,  that  my  results  are  of  but  little  value.  The 
amount  of  crime  among  the  different  nationalities,  in  order 
to  be  trustworthy,  must  be  in  ratio  to  the  number  of  that  na- 
tionality in  the  community  from  which  the  criminal  comes. 
In  a  city  largely  populated  by  Germans,  as  Cincinnati,  or  by 
Irish,  as  New  York,  a  large  percentage  of  criminals  must  be 
of  these  nationalities.  I  found  only  a  few,  however,  whose 
ancestors  had  resided  in  this  country  for  several  generations. 
For  the  same  reason,  data  regarding  religion  are  valueless.  A 
German  community  tends  to  produce  Lutherans  or  Catholics. 
I  find  two  facts  of  interest,  however,  in  connection  with  re- 
ligion: criminals  incline  to  religions  possessing  strong  emo- 
tional elements,  or  to  one  having  an  attractive  form.  Religion 
does  not  necessarily  imply  morality.  There  is  often  a  strong 
allegiance  to  religion  when  the  moral  sense  is  deficient  or  un- 
developed. Many  are  devout  church-members  and  would  not 
neglect  a  prayer,  yet  they  will  plan  revenge  and  plot  crimes 
and  ask  God's  aid  in  their  execution. 

The  methods  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  education  are 
such  that  the  facts  gleaned  from  prison  ^records  are  untrust- 
worthy. Instead  of  testing  the  education,  the  verbal  assertions 
of  the  criminal  are  accepted.  But  few  of  the  institutions 
keep  records  of  the  education.  Out  of  85  women  whose  edu- 
cation was  recorded  at  one  institution,  34  claimed  common 
school,  13  read  and  write,  21  limited,  11  illiterate,  5  convent, 
and  I  high  school.  These  terms  are  very  elastic.  For  in- 
stance, "limited"  depends  upon  the  idea  of  the  word  held  by 
the  criminal;  "common  school*'  includes  all  the  grades.     In 
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my  measurements,  not  infrequently  those  claiming  limited 
education  showed  better  evidence  of  mental  training  than  did 
those  claiming  common  school  or  convent  instruction.  For 
my  tests  I  obtained  the  grade  in  which  they  were  and  the 
reader  in  use  when  they  left  school.  From  the  psychological 
tests  I  was  able  to  determine  if  their  replies  were  true.  Out 
of  33  whose  replies  seemed  trustworthy  I  found  the  following : 
in  second  reader,  4;  in  third,  7;  in  fourth,  i;  in  fifth,  8; 
and  by  grades:  in  third,  2;  in  fourth,  7;  in  fifth,  3;  in  sixth, 
3;  in  seventh,  3;  in  eighth,  4.  One  reported  "in  school  six 
months;"  another,  "left  at  11;''  and  a  third,  "at  15  years  of 
age."  Besides  these,  two  were  seminary  graduates,  four  were 
educated  in  convents,  two  in  high  schools,  and  two  were  illit- 
erate. My  subjects  represent  the  most  capable  among  the 
criminals  in  the  institutions  I  visited.  These  results  are  for 
penitentiary  inmates. 

The  workhouse  inmates  possess  more  defective  educations. 
At  Blackweirs  Island  workhouse,  where  over  400  were  incar- 
cerated, allowing  50  for  those  who  would  not  come  and  100 
paupers  (who  possess  very  limited  mental  training),  I  had 
difficulty  in  securing  20  for  my  tests;  and  these  tests  only 
require  reading  and  writing,  capacity  for  associating  ideas, 
memorizing,  and  a  fair  degree  of  attention.  Particularly  no- 
ticeable in  the  tests  is  the  rapidity  with  which  their  attention 
or  concentration  wanes.  I  found  upon  inquiry  that  few  let- 
ters are  written  in  proportion  to  the  number  incarcerated. 
Many  of  the  letters  are  written  by  the  matrons,  or  by  other 
inmates.  I  read  132  letters  written  by  the  women.  The  spell- 
ing, structure,  and  efficiency  in  writing  and  thought  were  such 
as  entitled  but  few  to  the  appellation  "educated."  Experience 
and  practical  training  rather  than  a  knowledge  through  edu- 
cation constitute  more  often  the  means  by  which  the  criminal 
adjusts  herself  to  her  surroundings.  The  moral  training  is 
even  more  defective.  In  the  penitentiaries  and  workhouses 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  this.  In  the  reform  schools,  where 
daily  attendance  is  required,  it  is  more  possible.  Many  of  the 
girls  when  arriving  have  no  concepts  of  morality.     An  ille- 
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gitimate  child  is  not  different  from  a  legitimate  one,  and  they 
boast  of  their  immorality  as  if  it  were  an  accomplishment. 
Some  of  these  girls  respond  to  moral  influences;  others  seem 
impervious  to  them.  This  defective  moral  sense  among  crim- 
inals is  revealed  through  their  lack  of  self-respect,  uncleanly 
habits,  licentious  acts  and  conversation,  and  utter  contempt  for 
truth  and  modesty.  Mental  training  must  precede  the  moral, 
and  the  latter  must  be  practical  rather  than  religious;  for 
with  this  class  the  moral  sense  is  best  quickened  through  self- 
interest. 

The  conjugal  condition,  occupation,  and  industriousness  are 
so  closely  related  that  they  may  be  discussed  together.  Work- 
houses and  penitentiaries  both  show  a  large  percentage  of 
married  women — ^being  greater  in  the  former.  Out  of  1,451 
women  at  Blackwell's  Island  workhouse,  1,012  were  married. 
Out  of  49  measured,  35  were  married,  11  divorced  and  not 
a  few  were  "separated."  Out  of  86  penitentiary  inmates,  50 
were  married.  The  ratio  between  married  and  unmarried 
is  not  so  important  as  the  fact  that  so  many  married  women 
become  inmates.  Forty-four  out  of  the  49  married  women 
recorded  had  48  children,  a  trifle  over  an  average  of  one  each ; 
and  33  married  women  measured  had  28  children.  While  the 
number  of  children  is  not  large,  the  facts  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  theory  that  the  home  and  maternity  deter 
from  crime.  Investigation  reveals  much  domestic  infelicity 
and  many  cases  in  which  the  wife  contributes  to  the  support 
of  the  family.  Frequently  the  dissipated  habits  are  traceable 
to  domestic  troubles  and  to  the  struggle  for  existence. 

Almost  without  exception  these  women  claimed  an  occupa- 
tion, showing  that  they  are  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon 
their  own  efforts  for  subsistence.  The  records  at  the  Black- 
well's  Island  workhouse  show  that  out  of  1,451  women,  1,298 
were  domestics,  125  housekeepers,  8  laundresses,  and  7  cooks. 
The  remainder  were  divided  among  dressmakers,  laborers, 
peddlers,  seamstresses,  and  musicians.  The  penitentiary  rec- 
ords show  almost  the  same  large  percentage  of  domestics,  for 
which  the  following  reasons  are  suggested:   (i)  This  occu- 
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pation  offers  the  only  solution  to  an  econcnnic  problem  for  a 
large  number  of  foreign  women;  (2)  for  mental  and  physical 
reasons  many  women  cannot  earn  a  livelihood  through  other 
means;  (3)  women  who  have  no  trade  turn  to  this  as  requir- 
ing the  least  preparation ;  (4)  many  of  the  lowest  classes  turn 
to  this  occupation  when  other  means  fail;  (5)  the  inadequate 
salaries  for  the  gratification  of  taste  in  dress  and  amusements 
developed  through  association  and  leisure;  (6)  the  easy  route 
to  prostitution  which  this  occupation  furnishes  through  its 
temptations,  and  through  the  defenselessness  of  those  within 
it;  (7)  the  employment  bureaus  for  servants,  which  are  often 
procuring  places  for  prostitution;  (8)  the  limited  education 
and  false  perceptions  of  the  relations  of  things  of  those  within 
this  group  (particularly  true  of  the  foreign  class). 

In  cities,  occupation  is  a  strong  social  force.  Members  of 
the  same  occupation  have  similar  desires,  amusements,  tastes, 
habits,  temptations,  points  of  view,  and  physical  and  mental 
acquirements.  The  range  is  a  considerable  one,  but  each  oc- 
cupation has  its  typical  one  of  these.  Occupation  to  a  great 
degree  determines  the  associates  and  the  kmJ'aiWH[uality  of 
social  life.  Notwithstanding  that  the  women  all  claimed  an 
occupation,  the  degree  of  industriousness  among  theni  is  small. 
Out  of  115  recorded,  60  admitted  they  were  idie  when  ar- 
rested. Matrons  state  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  women 
are  idle  when  arrested.  The  period  varies  from  a  few  weeks 
to  many  months.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  if  the  cause  of 
idleness  is  due  to  the  impossibility  of  securing  work  or  to  no 
desire  for  work.  Ix)ve  of  variety  and  of  excitement  and  dis- 
sipated habits  soon  render  them  unfit  for  continued  labor. 

In  addition  to  the  occupation  of  the  criminal,  I  learned  that 
of  her  parents,  and,  if  married,  that  of  her  husband.  In  only 
44  cases  were  these  data  reliable.  The  results  show:  Fathers 
— skilled  laborers,  such  as  carpenters,  coopers,  shoemakers, 
etc.,  1 1 ;  unskilled  laborers,  as  coachmen,  day  workers,  etc., 
16;  the  remainder  were:  commercial  travelers,  2;  farmers,  4; 
teacher,  i ;  engineers,  2 ;  merchants,  2 ;  general,  i ;  brewers,  gro- 
cers, hotel-keepers,  each  i.  I  only  obtained  the  occupation  of  the 
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mother  where  the  father  was  deceased.  Out  of  the  7  thus  ob- 
tained, 5  were  washerwomen  and  the  other  two  were  a  laun- 
dress and  a  dressmaker.  The  occupations  of  the  husbands 
were  the  same  as  those  of  the  fathers,  with  a  slight  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  unskilled  laborers. 

The  habits  of  criminal  women  arc  below  the  standard.  The 
workhouse  class  have  the  greatest  number  of  bad  habits  and 
are  more  unreserved  in  discussing  them.  Of  30  women  meas- 
ured, I  found  27  used  alcohol,  7  chewed  tobacco,  8  smoked, 
13  swore,  15  used  snuflF,  and  fully  seven-eighths  were  immoral. 
These  results  are  probably  too  small,  for  errors  in  statement 
would  be  upon  the  other  side.  The  percentage  of  immorality 
among  workhouse  inmates  is  great.  Of  108  girls,  84  were 
immoral  and  55  diseased.  The  ages  vary  from  10  to  16  years. 
Among  workhouse  women  my  tests  in  hearing,  smell,  taste, 
etc.,  revealed  the  presence  of  catarrhal  and  scrofulous  dis- 
eases. They  also  show  an  impoverished  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem.    This  is  less  true  of  the  penitentiary  inmates.     . 

No  question  has  been  asked  me  more  often  by  both  men 
and  women  than  this:  When  women  are  degraded,  are  they 
not  more  degraded'  than  men  ?  •  From  an  impartial  observa- 
tion of  both  sexes,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  true.  If  a  similar 
standard  is  used  for  judgment,  the  negative  reply  is  clear; 
if  women  are  judged  by  our  ideals  of  women,  then  it  is  less 
obvious.  Women's  crimes  and  degradation  are  more  con- 
spicuous because  less  frequent.  Our  ideals  of  women  require 
a  higher  standard;  hence  they  seem  to  have  fallen  farther 
when  they  are  degraded.  For  instance,  oaths  and  the  use  of 
tobacco  by  men  do  not  have  the  same  stigma  of  degeneracy 
as  when  used  by  women.  I  find  among  the  most  degenerate 
classes — ^those  in  the  workhouses — that  for  women  and  men 
there  are  the  same  licentiousness  of  conversation  and  action, 
the  same  uncleanly  habits,  and  the  same  neglect  of  themselves ; 
that  they  come  from  similar  environments,  possess  the  same 
moral  standards,  and  the  life  of  both  sexes  within  the  group 
is  upon  the  same  plane.  The  children  are  similarly  trained, 
with  perhaps  the  greater  advantage  to  the  boy;  for  girls  are 
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often  sources  of  gain  to  their  parents  when  very  young. 
Where  it  was  possible  I  learned  the  number  of  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  criminal.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  occupa- 
tion and  financial  condition  of  the  parents,  this  was  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  possible  educational  and  cultural  oppor- 
tunities as  a  child.  Out  of  21  women,  where  I  had  reason 
to  believe  the  information  was  accurate,  18  had  brothers  and 
sisters,  the  number  varying  from  15  downward,  and  the  aver- 
age being  5.5  each.  Quite  a  number  had  left  home  at  an  early 
age — for  these  among  other  reasons:  "too  strict  at  home," 
"wanted  to  earn  money  for  myself,"  "for  excitement,"  "had 
to  work,"  "ran  away  to  marry,"  "hated  school,"  and  "too  much 
church."  The  opportunities  for  self-advanqement  must  be  less 
where  the  number  of  children  is  greater. 

The  criminals,  while  having  numerous  relatives,  seem  not 
to  possess  a  close  sympathetic  association  with  them,  and  the 
home  ties  seem  weaker  than  those  among  classes  possessing 
a  more  favorable  environment.  This  is  shown  in  a  number  of 
ways.  Among  the  psychological  tests  I  g^ve  one  whose  re- 
sults belong  here.  I  have  written  out  a  number  of  qualities. 
Carefully  explaining  just  what  is  meant  by  each  one,  I  ask 
them  to  select  from  the  list  five  which  they  would  choose  as 
ideals  for  themselves  or  for  others.  The  ones  used  were: 
principle,  honor,  truth,  justice,  right,  friendship,  ambition, 
fellowship,  sincerity,  ambition,  courage,  purity,  nobility, 
strength,  sympathy,  love,  and  virtue.  The  results  show  that 
such  qualities  as  principle,  honor,  truth,  justice,  ambition,  and 
strength  lead;  friendship,  sympathy,  love,  and  sincerity  are 
farther  down  the  list.  In  friendship  they  have  but  little  faith ; 
sympathy  ceases  to  come  fully  and  spontaneously  in  so  harsh 
an  environment;  love  is  more  temporary  and  involves  more 
of  the  egoistic  than  the  altruistic  nature;  and  sincerity  does 
not  pay,  in  their  estimation.  A  number  selected  truth,  say- 
ing it  was  a  good  thing  for  others  but  would  scarcely  answer 
their  own  purpose. 

In  most  workhouses,  visitors  are  allowed  only  once  a  month. 
It  is  the  general  visiting  day  unless  special  permits  are  ob- 
tained, and  the  inmates  meet  their  friends  in  a  large  waiting- 
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room  or  in  the  corridors  under  the  surveillance  of  the  officers. 
The  first  thing  to  be  noted  upon  observation  of  one  of  these 
visiting  days  is  that  the  number  of  visitors  is  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  inmates.  The  number  of  "outside 
friends"  is  greater  than  the  number  of  relatives.  Matrons 
say  one  fact  is  noticeable :  when  women  are  sent  to  the  institu- 
tion, during  the  greater  part  of  their  stay  they  seem  to  be 
quite  friendless  and  alone;  but  within  a  few  days  of  the  time 
of  their  release  they  are  looked  up  by  some  "sympathetic" 
male  friend. 

From  their  letters  can  be  gleaned  other  facts  that  substan- 
tiate this  belief:  First,  the  small  number  of  letters  written. 
The  proportion  of  letters  written  to  the  number  incarcerated 
is  I  to  7  persons.  The  prisoners  are  permitted  to  write  only 
once  a  month,  unless  by  special  permit,  and  the  State  furnishes 
material  and  stamps.  Second,  the  persons  to  whom  the  letters 
are  written.  Of  62  letters,  36  were  addressed  to  friends, 
20  being  male;  and  26  to  relatives,  16  being  male.  Eight 
were  business  letters  containing  requests  for  release  or  for  po- 
sitions when  released.  Of  another  series  of  44  letters,  32 
were  addressed  to  friends  and  12  to  relatives.  From  the  con- 
tents of  the  letters  it  was  seen  that  "friends"  often  referred 
to  associates  of  the  same  moral  standards.  The  thingS^ 
written  about  in  the  letters  have  a  practical  rather  than  an 
emotional  basis.  They  contained  largely  requests  for  cloth- 
ing, money,  some  small  service,  etc.  Few  of  them  contained 
words  of  endearment,  or  showed  strong  sympathetic  ties. 
These  facts  all  tend  to  substantiate  the  statement  that  the 
home  ties  are  weak. 

Superstition  is  regarded  as  ^  criminal  trait.  While  I  was 
not  able  to  make  an  exhaustive  study,  yet  their  fear  of  my 
instruments  and  of  the  measurements  permitted  me  to  make 
some  notes.  The  social  bearing  upon  this  point  seems  con- 
siderable. The  superstitions  of  the  criminal  class  include 
many  of  the  cruder  ones  so  closely  connected  with  deficient 
education  and  culture,  extreme  emotional  states,  and  religious 
beliefs  that  are  bound  up  with  training  and  the  custom  of 
the  localities.     A  study  of  the  classes  from  which  criminals 
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SO  largely  c<»ne  is  essential  before  determining  superstition 
a  criminal  trait. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  criminals,  particularly  prosti- 
tutes, prefer  and  wear  bright  colors.  This  has  not  been  at- 
tributed to  sociolt^c  influences,  but  I  find  them  of  much 
wei^t.  I  gave  a  test  for  color  preference,  asking  the  color 
preferred  for  outer  apparel.  The  results  show  blue  the  lead- 
ing color,  the  number  being  23;  pink,  8;  red,  5;  yellow,  5; 
lavender,  3,  and  black,  purple,  and  green,  2  each.  Among  the 
students,  red  was  the  leading  color.  It  may  be  true  that  low- 
grade  prostitutes  wear  bright  shades ;  but  social  facts,  as  the 
following,  should  be  considered:  Bright  colors  attract  more 
attention,  indicating  a  use  for  purposes  of  gain;  bright  fab- 
rics are  cheaper  than  dull  shades,  indicating  an  economic  ojn- 
sideration.  These  women  often  wear  cast-off  clothing,  and 
are  not  always  the  choosers  of  their  apparel.  From  close  ob- 
servation I  cannot  detect  that  criminal  wcMnen  wear  brigliter 
colors  than  do  the  domestic  class  who  are  not  criminal. 

With  reference  to  the  homes  from  which  these  women 
come :  The  penitentiary  classes  come  from  better  homes,  from 
better  districts  of  the  city,  and  from  other  cities,  more  than 
do  the  workhouse  classes.  The  latter  come  from  districts 
possessing  the  worst  sanitary  and  social  surroundings,  and 
are  more  uniformly  from  these  same  districts.  Their  condi- 
tion upon  arriving  at  the  workhouse  often  attests  that  of  the 
district  from  which  they  come. 

The  above  statements  tend  to  show  s(»ne  facts  regarding 
criminal  women  that  are  more  dependent  upon  social  and 
economic  influences  than  upon  hereditary  ones.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  that  must  be  investigated  if  the  in- 
fluence of  social  conditions  is  to  be  known.  Such  an  inves- 
tigation must  include  many  others — as  more  specific  facts  re- 
garding education,  reading,  the  home,  associates,  temptations, 
amusements,  superstitions,  conjugal  conditions,  etc. 

The  final  paper  of  this  series  will  deal  with  psychological 
and  physical  conditions  and  the  reasons,  so  far  as  they  are 
ascertainable.  Frances  A.  Kellor. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 
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WHAT  we  take  for  the  absolute  is  generally  the  relative. 
We  forget  that  the  "vacuum"  still  contains  air.  Filled 
with  the  sublime,  we  overlook  the  gradual  ascent  that  lies 
between  the  plain  and  the  snow-crowned  peak  above  the  clouds. 
In  the  glare  of  day  twilight  is  forgotten;  and  when  the  last  sad 
rays  are  gone — ^when  the  hush  of  night  serenely  falls  beneath 
the  quiet  stars— evening  is  almost  a  memory. 

Most  of  us  mistake  names  for  things.  We  are  deceived  by 
words  bom  of  appearances.  Too  often  the  perfect  is  wbat 
we  do  not  know  about  the  imperfect,  while  the  useless  is  fre- 
quently our  own  ignorance  plus  something  else.  In  either  case, 
as  we  get  dose  to  Nature  the  absolute  vanishes  and  the  relative 
appears;  and  from  the  depths  of  things  Necessity,  the  eternal 
master,  looks  and  smiles  at  all  the  sophistries  of  caste  and 
creed. 

Knowledge  is  the  perception  of  differences  and  relations.  We 
understand  a  thing,  and  can  form  just  and  logical  conclusions 
regarding  it,  so  far  only  as  we  have  by  comparison  perceived  its 
differences  from  other  things  and  its  relations  to  them.  And 
this  perception — ^this  ability  to  see  the  necessary  and  inexorable 
relations  in  Nature — is  the  true  and  only  measure  of  our  toler- 
ance and  liberality.  In  the  intelligent  brain  Pity,  with  tender 
hands,  plucks  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  these  perfumed 
blossoms. 

With  the  really  intellectual  person,  his  own  ignorance  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom — of  tolerance.  He  is  a  student  who 
never  graduates,  and  is  always  a  fool.  He  is  liberal — not  always 
because  he  knows,  but  because  he  knows  that  he  does  not  know. 
For  him  an  attitude  of  intellectual  hospitality  is  the  only  one 
possible.  Imagine  Spencer  putting  thumbscrews  upon  Haeckel 
for  disagreeing  with  the  synthetic  philosopher  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  some  biological  fact  I 

It  seems  necessary,  before  considering  any  of  the  facts  bear- 
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ing  upon  the  subject,  to  define  the  title  chosen.  In  my  opinion 
this  cannot  be  more  fittingly  done  than  by  quoting  the  words 
of  R.  G.  IngersoU : 

"By  intellectual  hospitality  I  mean  the  right  of  every  one  to 
think  and  to  express  his  thought.  It  makes  no  diflference 
whether  his  thought  is  right  or  wrong.  If  you  are  intellectually 
hospitable  you  will  admit  the  right  of  every  human  being  to 
see  for  himself;  to  hear  with  his  own  ears,  see  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  think  with  his  own  brain.  You  will  not  try  to  change 
his  thought  by  force,  by  persecution,  or  by  slander.  You  will 
not  threaten  him  with  punishment — here  or  hereafter.  You 
will  give  him  your  thought,  your  reasons,  your  facts;  and 
there  you  will  stop.    This  is  intellectual  hospitality."* 

Having  implied  as  much,  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  show  that 
this  inestimable  attribute  necessarily  originates  in  and  increases 
with  scientific  knowledge.  Even  the  ignorant  man  knows  that 
the  rainbow  consists  of  seven  colors.  He  has  counted  them; 
and  there  his  knowledge  ends.  But  the  educated  man  goes 
another  step.  He  knows  that  the  various  colors  are  made  visi- 
ble by  reflection,  refraction,  and  dispersion — that  "Nature's 
seven-hued  arch"  is  due  to  innumerable  rays  of  sunlight  shat- 
tered to  iridescent  wonder  by  countless  raindrops.  He  knows 
also  that  these  sensations  of  color  result  from  a  difference  in  the 
length  of  light-waves.  The  scientist  knows  all  this  and  a  great 
deal  more.  He  is  acquainted  with  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  account  for  the  appreciation  of  color.  He  is  familiar 
with  the  theory  that  in  the  retina  are  three  kinds  of  nervous 
tissue  capable  of  stimulation  by  rays  of  light  whose  wave- 
lengths correspond  to  red,  green,  and  violet. 

Now,  supposing  that  this  theory  had  been  found  in  some 
sacred  book,  and  that  to  deny  its  truth  meant,  according  to  its 
defenders,  either  annihilation  or  eternal  torment  after  this  life, 
which  one  of  these  men  would  be  most  likely  to  believe  ?  Which 
one  would  be  most  tolerant  with  those  who  denied  its  infalli- 
bility ?  Can  there  be  more  than  one  answer  to  these  questions  ? 
Is  it  not  certain  that  this  sacred  hypothesis  would  find  in  the 
ignorant  man  its  firmest  believer  and  its  most  intolerant  de- 
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fender?  Would  he  not  declare? — "It  is  so  because  the  book 
says  it  is ;  and  anybody  who  denies  its  truth  is  not  fit  to  live  with 
decent  people." 

It  seems  equally  certain  that  the  educated  man  would  say, 
with  less  assurance :  "It  is  in  the  book,  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
true.  Besides,  we  know  that  rays  of  diflferent  color  contain 
waves  of  different  length ;  and  there  must  be  as  many  kinds  of 
nerve-fiber  in  the  eye  to  appreciate  them." 

What  would  the  scientist  say? 

"The  fact  that  this  theory  was  found  in  a  book  does  not  prove 
its  truth.  Authority,  in  itself,  is  not  and  never  can  be  a  demon- 
stration. From  the  standpoint  of  comparative  physiology,  it 
may  seem  plausible;  but  no  such  distinctions  in  nervous  tissue 
have  ever  been  found  in  the  human  eye.  I  do  not  know,  and  I 
cannot  blame  others  for  rejecting  that  which  I,  for  lack  of  evi- 
dence, cannot  accept,  and  which  after  all  may  be  false." 

If  instead  there  is  required  an  actual  demonstration  of  the 
claim  that  tolerance  and  intellectual  hospitality  take  root  in 
science,  or  (of  what  is  equivalent)  that  intolerance  takes  root 
in  ignorance,  it  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
a  period  that  represents  the  minimum  of  science  and,  con- 
versely, the  maximum  of  superstition  and  persecuting  bigotry. 
To  ask  the  reader  to  review  in  lengthy  detail  those  centuries 
of  blood  and  darkness  would  be  at  the  risk  of  apology.  The 
awful  facts  that  might  be  retold  are  the  mental  property  of 
every  cultured  person.  But  let  us  remember  that  during  those 
years — 700  a.  d.  to  1500  a.  d. — ^the  study  of  Nature  was  for- 
gotten. Leaving  out  the  magnetic  needle  and  gunpowder, 
which  perhaps  was  invented  before,  we  do  not  know  that  in  all 
Europe  more  than  two  or  three  great  facts  in  Nature  were  dis- 
covered. We  do  know,  however,  that  "Liberty  was  in  chains ;" 
that  ignorance  was  a  virtue;  that  torture-chambers  took  the 
place  of  laboratories ;  that  the  hands  of  bigotry  and  intolerance 
were  red  with  the  blood  of  those  who  looked  for  Truth.  And 
we  also  know  that,  while  Science  pressed  against  the  Inquisition 
bars  "her  pale  and  thoughtful  face,"  the  Arabs  kept  aflame  her 
sacred  torch. 

But  can  we  limit  bigotry  and  intolerance  to  the  sphere  of  re- 
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ligion?  No;  their  scope  is  as  wide  as  human  ignorance.  Nor 
can  we  jnstly  place  the  wreath  of  mental  liberty  upon  the  brow 
of  him  only  who  has  been  freed  merely  "from  the  grated  cells  of 
a  creed."  Real  intellectual  hospitality  lends  its  divine  influence, 
not  to  religion  alone  but  to  every  department  of  mental  eifort. 
It  is  not  circumscribed  by  any  school  or  cult.  It  goes  where 
justice  goes. 

In  further  support  of  the  claim  that  this  priceless  quality  is 
necessarily  an  outgrowth  of  science,  take  another  example.  Let 
us  suppose  that  we  are  students,  and  have  just  begun  to  study 
the  noble  science  of  chemistry.  Accidentally,  perhaps,  we  have 
already  become  familiar  with  a  few  of  the  terms  used  in  this 
branch  of  knowledge.  Some  of  them  have  made  impressions 
on  our  minds.  We  understand,  for  instance,  that  chemical 
affinity,  the  most  subtle  and  mysterious  of  "that  great  pentarchy 
of  physical  forces,"  is  the  basis  of  the  science.  We  suppose 
that,  as  such,  it  is  absolutely  separable  and  distinct  from  other 
forces — just  as  people  before  Franklin  supposed  that  lightning 
was  a  distinct  force.  But,  after  really  studying  the  subject,  we 
find  that  we  were  mistaken — that  this  force  merges  so  inappre- 
ciably into  mere  mechanical  or  physical  mixture  that  it  is  often 
impossible  to  mark  a  limit.  We  learn  that  even  when  salt  dis- 
solves in  a  liquid  it  is  due  to  a  weak  kind  of  afiinity  between 
the  two.  This  proves  to  us  that  no  line  can  be  drawn  between 
chemical  and  physical  actions. 

Surprised  but  interested,  we  resolve  to  learn  more.  While 
admitting  our  error  in  one  respect,  we  still  suppose  this  force 
is  fixed ;  that  the  chemical  attraction  between  two  given  ele- 
ments is  invariable — just  as  gravitation  between  two  particles  of 
matter,  at  a  given  distance  apart,  is  always  the  same.  Again 
we  are  mistaken;  for  we  find  that  the  intensity  of  this  affinity 
varies,  not  only  with  different  elements  but  with  the  same  de- 
ments under  different  external  conditions.  By  careful  experi- 
ment we  learn  that  the  gases  hydrogen  and  nitr<^en  fail  to  cc«n- 
bine  in  their  usual  state,  but  that  if  through  some  external  in- 
fluence they  can  be  made  simultaneously  to  break  the  bonds 
that  hold  them  in  older  compoimds,  a  speedy  union  of  the  two 
results. 
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As  Students,  we  have  convicted  ourselves  of  two  mistakes — 
have  learned  two  things :  ( i )  that  chemical  affinity  is  not  con- 
fined to  purely  chemical  phenomena;  and  (2)  that  its  intensity 
between  given  elements  varies.  Further  than  this  we  have  not 
gone.  Now,  if  a  fellow-student  should  offer  to  tell  us  just  what 
chemical  affinity  really  is,  would  we  not,  painfully  conscious  of 
our  own  ignorance,  be  willing  to  listen  to  him  ? 

Perhaps  the  noblest  lesson  in  tolerance  taught  by  chemistry 
is  that  to  be  seen  in  the  general  state  of  relativeness,  side  by 
side  with  those  phenomena  whose  invariableness  has  raised 
them  to  the  dignity  of  "law."  For,  while  some  elements  are 
purely  metallic  and  others  as  purely  non-metallic,  we  find  that 
between  these  two  extremes  is  a  blending  of  properties  which 
rivals  that  of  the  rainbow.  So  imperceptible  is  this  gradation 
that  the  line  supposed  naturally  to  separate  the  two  great  groups 
is  wholly  arbitrary;  and  chemists  have  found  it  all  but  impos- 
sible to  decide  in  which  class  certain  elements  should  be  placed. 
This  certainly  is  not  orthodoxy. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  illustrations  that  could  be  drawn  from 
this  science  alone;  but  technicalities  do  not  help  the  average 
reader.  They  are  the  mists — ^though  silvery  to  some — ^that  hide 
the  landscape. 

Thus  far  those  phenomena  which  at  first  appeared  absolute 
have  proved  to  be  but  relative.  Would  it  be  otherwise  were  we 
to  consider  any  other  department  of  Nature  ?  We  turn  to  crys- 
tallography, the  most  nearly  perfect  of  all  branches  of  natural 
history,  and  it  tells  us  that  a  perfect  crystal  is,  at  the  best,  a 
very  rare  exception.  We  are  told  by  the  physicist  that,  could 
a  perfect  note  be  produced,  music  would  fade  from  the  heart 
and  brain.  We  speak  of  the  "inorganic"  and  of  the  "organic," 
but  even  upon  the  line  that  has  been  placed  between  these  two 
kingdoms  is  the  little  moneron — ^"an  organism  without  organs" 
— amoving,  feeling,  eating,  and  digesting,  and  all  the  time  not 
knowing  why.  And  so  it  is  from  this  slime  to  Shakespeare — 
man  himself  has  drawn  the  lines.  "Nature  never  leaps;"  and 
she  is  everywhere  essentially  the  same. 

A  question  of  far  greater  interest  and  importance  remains  yet 
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to  be  answered.  Does  man,  in  his  physical  and  mental  organi- 
zation, share  with  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  the  con- 
ditions that  surround  him?  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  those 
who  accept  the  scientific  view  of  Nature  that  he  does.  Man  is 
neither  above  nor  outside  of  Nature — he  is  a  part  of  it.  A  thou- 
sand facts  bind  him  to  the  universal  Mother.  A  thousand  un- 
breakable ties  link  him  with  the  forms  below.  Who  does  not 
know  that  from  those  forms  to  man  it  is  but  a  step?  Who  does 
not  know  that  from  them  man  differs  merely  by  virtue  of  a 
superior  intellect;  and  that  this  superiority  is,  after  all,  only  the 
result  of  gjeater  complexity  and  differentiation  in  the  cerebro- 
spinal system?  Where,  may  be  asked,  is  the  perfect  man  or 
woman?  Where  is  even  the  physically  perfect?  Hardly  a 
structure  In  our  organism  is  anatomically  and  physiolof^cally 
a  fixed  structure.  In  fact,  the  human  body  is  little  better  than 
an  aggregation  of  death-traps.  To  a  marked  extent  the  success 
of  surgery  depends  upon  the  recc^nition  of  this  fact.  Every 
surgeon,  no  matter  how  skilful,  no  matter  how  many  times  he 
may  have  performed  a  given  operation,  knows  that  his  every 
effort  is  necessarily  an  exploration;  that  is  to  say,  an  experi- 
ment. And  scarcely  a  day  passes  on  which  the  intelligent  stu- 
dent of  anatomy  does  not  find  some  anomaly  of  bone,  muscle, 
artery,  or  nerve — some  "peculiarity" — in  the  normal  human 
subject 

Even  pathology,  the  only  branch  of  medicine  proper  that  rests 
upon  a  scientific  basis,  informs  us  that  there  is  no  6xed  stand- 
ard of  health,  and  that  "among  the  self-adjustments  of  living 
bodies  to  a  wide  range  of  circumstances  it  is  not  practicable 
to  mark  a  line  separating  those  which  may  reasonably  be  called 
healthy  from  those  which  may  as  reasonably  be  called  dis- 
eased." There  is  a  simple  reason  for  this — both  are  natural. 
Disease  is  as  natural  as  health.  Naturally  and  necessarily  pro- 
duced, it  is,  when  curable,  naturally  and  necessarily  cured.  You 
cannot  separate  the  natural  from  the  natural  merely  by  a  change 
of  names.  One  who  picks  a  four-leaf  clover  never  thinks  it 
unnatural;  yet  it  is  just  as  much  so  as  would  be  a  hand  with  two 
thumbs.  There  are  many,  however,  who  will  deny  these  simple 
and  obvious  truths.    They  cannot  see  that  even  the  abnormal 
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and  the  "unnatural" — that  is  to  say,  the  unusual — ^are  natural. 
According  to  them,  genius  is  unnatural  >  for  it  is  certainly 
unusual. 

In  considering  this  relativity  and  this  imperfection,  particu- 
larly as  manifested  through  the  human  organism,  we  cannot 
afford  to  pass  on  without  at  least  a  brief  reference  to  the  eye; 
for  nowhere  else  in  Nature  are  these  conditions  more  strikingly 
conspicuous  than  in  this  once  boasted  marvel  of  fitness  and  pre- 
cision. Poets  over-imaginative,  and  orators  with  more  elo- 
quence than  science,  have  told  of  this  miracle  of  sight,  while 
teleolog^cal  and  theological  scientists,  with  mental  vision  even 
iess  keen  than  the  organ  described,  have  sought  its  aid  as  over- 
whelming evidence  of  "design.*'  But  science  weighed  this  evi- 
dence, and  the  human  eye  now  occupies  a  place  beside  the  rest 
of  Nature's  products — no  more  wonderful  nor  nearly  perfect 
than  its  surroundings.  It  was  found  to  contain  not  only  all  the 
possible  defects  of  an  optical  instrument  of  artificial  production, 
but  additional  defects  due  to  its  owrt  organic  structure — de- 
fects so  serious  as  to  lead  the  immortal  Helmholtz  to  exclaim 
that,  were  an  optician  to  offer  him  an  instrument  so  imperfect, 
it  would  be  rejected  as  a  product  of  bad  workmanship.  Aver- 
sion to  technicalities  precludes  a  description  of  these  many 
faults.  One  of  them,  however,  though  not  strictly  pathological, 
ought  here  to  be  described,  as  serving  to  illustrate  the  in- 
separability of  health  and  disease.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  al- 
most invariably,  owing  to  the  imperfect  curvature  of  the  cornea 
or  of  the  lens,  there  is  inability  to  see,  simultaneously,  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  lines — a  condition  which,  by  reason  of  its 
existence  in  the  so-called  normal  eye,  has  been  termed  "nor- 
mal astigmatism.'*  Now,  not  for  many  years,  perhaps,  during 
which  there  is  an  absolutely  imperceptible  augmentation  of 
this  defect,  does  it  become  necessary  to  resort  to  artificial 
correction. 

We  are  indebted  to  physiology  for  another  equally  forcible  ex- 
ample of  the  unsoundness  of  opinions  or  criticisms  based  upon 
foundations  that  science  has  not  laid.  It  was  once  thought  that 
the  functions  of  taste  and  smell  were  altogether  independent, 
and  to-day  the  average  person  holds  this  opinion.    But  physi- 
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ologists  at  present  know  that  taste  is  dependent  upon  more  than 
the  g^statoiy  oi^ns  proper;  that  our  most  cherished  flavors 
are  not  tasted  at  all,  but  are  actually  smelled:  and  this  is 
strikingly  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  any  impainnent  of  the 
olfactory  sense  has  a  like  effect  upon  taste.  Also  misunder- 
stood or  overiooked  was  the  psychical  element,  excited  by  si^t 
and  touch,  and  by  means  of  which  the  food  has  either  a  [leas- 
ing or  a  disagreeable  influence  upon  the  mind.  Food  that  would 
whet  the  appetite  of  the  blind  might  be  distasteful  and  even 
nauseating  to  one  of  normal  si^t.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
one  might  reasonably  fail  to  relish  even  the  most  delicate  mor- 
sel served  upon  a  dirty  plate ;  certainly  so  if,  in  addition,  he  were 
suffering  from  a  "cold  in  the  head." 

Of  particular  importance  also  are  the  idiosyncrasies  of  occa- 
sional individuals  for  certain  foods  and  medicines.  "Idiosyn- 
crasies," remarks  a  celebrated  therapeutist,  "seem  at  present  to 
be  beyond  law.  They  are  often  very  remarkable.  .  ,  , 
Thus,  a  relative  of  the  author's  is  thrown  into  the  most  alarm- 
ing fainting  fits  by  eating  even  so  much  butter  as  would  be 
ordinarily  used  as  a  dressing  for  vegetables  at  dinner.  Some 
persons  are  poisoned  by  the  slightest  touch  of  turpentine;  others 
are  frightfully  salivated  by  a  mere  particle  of  a  mercurial." 
The  significance  of  these  facts  is  obvious.  If,  to  the  thoughtful 
mind,  they  do  not  suggest  in  all  matters  a  wider  tolerance  than 
now  generally  prevails,  they  are  meaningless. 

Of  course,  it  is  well  understood  that  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs little  has  actually  been  proved.  In  fact  the  object  has 
been  not  so  much  to  prove  as  to  point  out.  And  yet  it  is  believed 
that  if  there  is  any  virtue  in  anal(^,  based  upon  the  unity  of 
Nature ;  if  in  the  mind — the  realm  of  thought — asln  the  physical 
realm  a  like  state  of  imperfection  and  relativity  exists,  then  in 
such  facts  and  phenomena  as  have  been  considered  are  to  be 
found  unmistakable  demands  for  a  broader  tolerance  in  all  deal- 
ings with  our  fellow-men,  while  in  the  several  sciences  that  treat 
of  these  manifestations — and  in  those  sciences  only — are  to  be 
found,  by  wide  and  comprehensive  study,  the  "Foundations  of 
Intellectual  Hospitality."  Herman  E.  Kittreix:e. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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EXHAUSTED? 

TO  the  thoughtful  observer,  the  never-ceasing  multiplica- 
tion of  books  and  other  literary  productions  cannot  fail 
to  present  certain  grounds  for  alarm.  Despite  the  healthy  ac- 
tivity that  is  seen  to  exist,  it  must  sometimes  occur  to  him  that 
eventually — and  in  the  very  near  future  at  the  present  rate — ^all 
subjects  will  have  become  more  or  less  trite  and  hackneyed 
and  originality  will  be  made  impossible.  There  are  only  a  cer- 
tain number  of  scenes,  situations,  emotions — large,  it  is  true, 
but  limited — that  can  be  elaborated  into  literary  form.  Is  it 
probable  that  all  of  these  will  become  commonplace  from  too 
frequent  use? 

The  dominating  industrial  and  scientific  tendencies  of  the 
age  seem  calculated  to  dwarf  the  imaginative  and  emotional 
powers  necessary  for  the  producing  of  a  unique  and  virile  lit- 
erature. For  literature  is  not  a  mere  record  of  events  nor  of 
scientific  experiments — neither  is  it  that  which  aims  to  supply 
in  classic  polish  and  rhetorical  mechanism  what  is  lacking 
in  real  unborrowed  thought.  Without  imagination  and  emo- 
tion, therefore,  there  may  be  minute  chronicles  and  elegant 
imitations,  but  not  literature. 

We  may  leave  out  of  consideration  histories  and  scientific 
works.  There  will  always  be  histories  to  write  and,  if  present 
conditions  continue,  discoveries  and  experiments  to  record ;  be- 
sides, these  become  literature  only  when  they  so  far  transcend 
their  proper  province  as  to  introduce  imaginative  and  philo- 
sophic elements. 

In  poetry,  at  least,  we  must  confess  that  ages  of  cultivation 
have  nearly  rendered  barren  its  more  restricted  fields.  The 
sources  of  the  epic  have  long  been  entirely  exhausted ;  and  in 
all  probability  the  world  will  never  produce  another  great  epic. 
Epics  are  born  of  the  exuberant  fancy  and  impetuous  energy  of 
youth.  As  the  race  reaches  maturer  years,  it  may  still  exult  in 
the  glorious  fancies  of  its  younger  days,  but  it  cannot  hope  to 
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create  new  ones  in  the  sober  atmosphere  of  middle  ag«.  As 
Macaulay  has  pointed  out,  when  the  light  of  certainty— of 
authentic  history — begins  to  break  upon  the  splendid  phantoms 
of  myth  and  epic,  they  lose  their  apparent  solidity  and  soon 
fade  into  mere  memories.  It  is,  then,  impossible  to  evolve  from 
hard  facts  what  can  only  be  woven  from  the  tenuous  mist  of 
legend.  Qio  now  presides  over  the  thought  of  mankind.  The 
fires  are  extinguished  on  the  altars  of  Calliope,  and  the  poet  can 
no  longer  obtain  responses  from  her  oracle. 

"Dark  the  shrine  and  dumb  the  fount  of  song  thence  welling,    .    . 
And  the  watersprings  that  spake  are  quenched  and  dead." 

Prolonged  overproduction  lias  made  original  love  poetry  al- 
most impossible.  No  single  theme,  even  that  of  love,  which  is 
the  largest  of  them  all,  can  sustain  centuries  of  continual  poetic 
discussion  without  becoming  trite;  hence,  love  poetry  is  now 
proverbially  insipid.  The  greatest  writers  of  the  present  day 
can  scarcely  trust  themselves  with  this  theme  for  fear  of  drift- 
ing into  the  commonplace.  Kipling  and  other  strictly  "up-to- 
date"  poets  avoid  it  entirely.  Its  extremely  threadbare  con- 
dition is  evidenced  by  the  conduct  of  men  like  Swinburne,  who, 
despairing  of  finding  any  new  material  in  its  legitimate  aspects, 
are  forced  to  handle  its  gross  and  sensual  elements  for  the  sake 
of  originality.  No  longer  able  to  furnish  the  red  foam  of  Love's 
Lesbian  wine,  they  must  needs  present  to  us  the  dregs. 

Didactic  poetry,  once  so  popular,  is  languishing  for  want 
of  an  audience  as  much  as  for  want  of  fresh  sources  of  ma- 
terial. The  spirit  of  the  age  is  opposed  to  all  that  it  chooses 
to  call  "preachy."  A  certain  class  still  clings  to  the  once  widely 
prevalent  notion  that  every  well-rounded  poem  must  point  a 
clear,  solid  moral :  and  the  couplets  of  Pope  are  still  read.  But 
the  larger  voice  of  the  literary  world  declares  that  pure  poetry 
need  have  no  direct  moral  teaching;  that  such  teaching,  if  at 
all  pointed,  has  a  tendency  to  mar  rather  than  to  adorn.  While 
fully  realizing  the  sublime  moral  mission  of  the  poet,  the  lit- 
erary opinion  of  to-day  insists  upon  "art  for  art's  sake." 
Taken  in  the  abstract,  the  sources  of  didactic  poetry  are  al- 
most inexhaustible;  but,  considering  the  taste  and  demands  of 
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the  age,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  branch  of  composition  is 
exceedingly  unprofitable.  Pope's  "Essay  on  Man,"  if  written 
to-day,  could  not  find  a  publisher;  nor  would  the  publishers  be 
to  blame,  for  probably  it  would  attract  little  or  no  attention 
if  printed.  Yet,  as  an  eighteenth-century  product,  the  world 
realizes  its  great  merit;  because  when  it  was  written  and  pub- 
lished it  was  not  only  in  harmony  with  prevalent  tastes,  but  was 
original  in  conception  and  treatment. 

The  outlook  for  fiction  is  less  discouraging.  Here  the  field 
is  wide  enough  to  cover  nearly  the  whole  range  of  himian 
thought ;  yet  certain  branches  of  fiction  are  also  showing  signs 
of  weakness.  The  historical  novel  must  soon  perish  for  lack 
of  fresh  material,  unless  new  fields  of  history  be  discovered. 
This  form  of  fiction  depends  very  largely  for  its  interest  and 
value  upon  the  piquancy  and  originality  with  which  it  de- 
picts some  particular  age,  or  the  circumstances  clustering 
around  some  notable  person  or  event  in  history.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that,  as  soon  as  an  age  or  event  has  been  richly  set 
forth  in  the  form  of  a  historical  novel,  that  age  or  event  is 
made  more  or  less  useless  as  material  for  future  rcmiance. 
"The  ground"  is  said  to  have  been  "covered."  The  age  of 
chivalry,  so  vividly  pictured  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  once  so 
abundant  a  treasure-house  of  prose  romance,  is  no  longer  avail- 
able for  striking  and  successful  fiction.  Colonial  and  Revolu* 
tionary  novels,  from  which  Cooper,  the  pioneer  in  this  fields 
reaped  so  bountiful  a  harvest,  are  already  on  the  wane ;  Indian 
stories,  instead  of  enriching  their  authors  as  formerly,  do  well 
to  obtain  a  respectful  hearing;  and  the  warehouses  of  book- 
sellers are  filled  with  a  multitude  of  unsuccessful  novels  deal- 
ing with  the  civil  war. 

When  Cooper  produced  his  "Pilot,"  it  was  the  first  novel 
of  the  sea  that  had  been  written  in  our  language;  it  met  with 
a  success  that  no  sea  story  could  hope  to  attain  at  the  present 
day.  Even  our  best  marine  writers  are  obliged  to  introduce, 
as  a  rule,  modem  vessels  and  appliances;  for  a  simple,  old- 
fashioned  sea  yam  on  board  of  an  old-fashioned)  sailing  vessel 
would  mn  the  risk  of  being  thought  childish  and  insipid. 
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Even  love — that  ancient  song  which  the  world  never  tires 
of  hearing,  and  which,  like  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  play,  recurs 
amidst  the  dialc^e  of  every  novel — is  beginning  to  demand 
new  numbers  and  variations.  The  passion  am  no  longer  be 
presented  in  its  simple  state,  but  must  be  complicated  with  a 
multitude  of  subtle  emotions  and  peculiar  surroundii^. 

Are  we  to  amclude,  then,  that  literature  is  on  the  point  of 
being  exhausted  with  overproduction,  and  that  our  excessively 
practical  institutions  have  congealed  the  sources  of  imagi- 
native genius?  At  first  sight,  realizing  how  few  traditional 
forms  and  themes  remain  unhackneyed,  and  finding  that  in 
some  departments  the  present  age  is  incapable  of  producing  a 
virile  type,  such  would  indeed  seem  the  case.  When,  however, 
we  regard  literature  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  not  restricted 
by  traditional  standards — when  we  consider  it  as  the  record  of 
all  the  varying  relations  that  have  existed  between  man  and 
man,  or  man  and  Nature,  written  in  the  sacred  characters  of 
passion  and  fancy — we  gain  a  far  more  ht^ful  view  of  the 
situaticm. 

The  present  age  of  literature  is  a  transition  period,  like  that 
existing  in  America  before  Irving  and  Cooper,  or  in  En^and 
between  the  classicist  period  of  Pope,  Addison,  and  Dr.  J(^- 
son  and  the  natural  or  romanticist  period  of  Bums,  Scott,  and 
the  Lake  Poets.  At  the  period  in  America  just  spoken  of,  the 
country  was  too  new  and  the  conditions  too  practical  to  pro- 
duce an  indigenous  literature:  the  author  had  to  go  back  to 
Europe,  where  an  imaginative  atmosphere  already  existed,  and 
import  sorry  exotics.  Even  after  the  eyes  of  Americans  had  been 
opened  to  the  boundless  resources  of  their  own  country  from  a 
literary  standpoint — after  Irving,  Coc^r,  Bryant,  and  Haw- 
thorne had  given  to  romance  the  red  man  and  the  pioneer,  our 
trackless  forest  and  prairie,  tlie  songs  of  our  great  lonely  riv- 
ers, the  mystery  and  quaintitess  of  our  <Ad  Colonial  towns — 
even  then  Hawthorne,  past  master  of  the  imaginative,  was 
forced  to  admit  that  he  found  himself  greatly  hampered  by  Uie 
lack  of  historic  and  legendary  background. 

In  the  same  way  the  present  age,  with  its  machinery  and 
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science,  is  as  yet  too  fully  exposed  to  the  garish  daylight  to  be 
much  available  for  the  author's  canvas.  At  the  same  time  the 
worid,  craving  more  than  ever  the  original  and  unique,  tires 
of  old  models  and  themes  dealing  with  things  past  and  distant. 
Let  us  but  wait  a  few  years,  until  Time  shall  have  softened 
the  outlines  of  modem  appliances  and  conditions  and  sur- 
rounded even  our  American  cities  with  a  mist  of  fancy:  we 
shall  then  find  that  those  subjects*  which  now  seem  so  prosaic 
and  unprofitable  will  prove  new  sources  #f  literary  inspiration, 
richer  and  broader  than  any  heretofore  available. 

So  long  as  civilization  progresses,  the  sources  of  literature 
will  not  become  exhausted.  It  is  when  a  nation  ceases  to  find 
out  new  facts  and  adapt  itself  to  new  conditions  that  imagina- 
tion withers  in  the  arid  soil  of  conservatism.  Such  a  ca- 
lamity has  befallen  China,  where  literature  means  merely  a 
servile  imitation  of  the  time-honored  "classics,"  and  conse- 
quently has  not  given  birth  to  an  original  idea  in  a  thousand 
years.  Of  a  similar  character  was  the  condition  of  the  Roman 
Empire  before  its  overthrow  by  the  Teutonic  barbarians.  For 
two  hundred  years  nothing  of  importance  had  disturbed  the 
even  course  of  history;  no  new  elements  had  been  added  to 
the  fabric  of  civilization,  and  the  stalagmitic  crust  of  classi- 
cism was  slowly  hardening  above  every  fountain-head  of  lit- 
erature. As  some  eminent  thinker  has  observed,  nothing  but 
the  timely  interruption  of  the  rude  Teutons  from  the  north, 
breaking  down  old  institutions  and  infusing  the  fresh  vigor 
of  a  new  and  youthful  race  into  the  dry  stock  of  ancient  civili- 
zation, could  have  saved  Europe  frc»n  the  fate  of  China.  Thus 
the  scientific  and  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  present  day, 
so  far  from  presaging  the  decay  of  the  poetic  and  imaginative 
faculty,  show  that  it  is  but  gathering  strength  for  broader 
development  within  the  scope  of  its  broader  opportunities. 

William  Hurd  Hillyer. 

Atlanta,  Ga, 


RUSKIN'S   SOCIAL  REFORMS. 

IN  his  study  of  Ruskin,  Charles  Waldstein  says,  succinctly: 
"Ruskin  is  a  man  who  has  dared  to  live  his  thoughts."  Per- 
haps more  just  and  noble  trihute  could  not  be  expressed  for  the 
man  whose  ideas  on  art,  economics,  and  ethics  have  been 
scorned,  burlesqued,  and  at  last  revered  and  studied  by  his 
contemporaries  and  descendants.  In  these  days,  when  litera- 
ture of  all  forms  is  replete  with  sociolc^c  and  economic  sug^ 
gestions,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  change  in  public  senti- 
ment during  the  last  thirty  years.  To  disturb  certain  iimnu- 
table  laws  of  society  and  economics  was  deemed  more  treason- 
ous than  foolish.  Ruskin's  early  attacks  upon  society  and 
economic  usages  so  disturbed  his  father  that,  with  character- 
istic affection,  he  delayed  his  publications  until  after  his  father's 
death  in  1864. 

Meanwhile  Ruskin  had  begun  to  "live  his  thoughts."  Under 
the  influence  of  Maurice,  he  had  become  teacher  and  lecturer 
at  the  Workingmen's  College.  To  this  ten-years  experience 
may  be  traced  his  "Political  Economy  of  Art,"  "Fors  Clavi- 
gera,"  and  the  practical  social  schemes  of  later  years.  Direct 
contact  with  these  artisans  of  sundry  crafts  persuaded  Ruskin 
that  he  might  become  an  influence  for  betterment  in  their  moral 
and  economic  conditions.  For  them  he  wrote,  in  1856  and 
1857,  "Elements  of  Drawing"  ^nd  "Elements  of  Perspective," 
while  the  more  direct  result  of  his  teaching  was  shown  in  the 
iconoclastic  "Political  Economy  of  Art"  in  i857-'58.  In  this 
volume  are  expressed  early  plans  for  paternalism  of  govern- 
ment, provision  for  the  poor  and  idle,  and  abolition  of  some 
social  injustices. 

If  Maurice  was  the  first  influence  to  incite  ituskin's  zeal  for 
the  working  classes  and  revolt  against  economic  status,  Car- 
lyle  became  a  yet  more  potent  teacher,  as  their  letters  testify. 
The  lectures  by  Ruskin  at  Manchester  in  1864  and  1868,  later 
published  as  "Sesame  and  Lilies,"  and  the  lectures  on  "Work 
and  Play"  before  the  Camberwell  Workingmen's  Institute  in 
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i86s-'66,  better  known  to  us  as  "The  Crown  of  White  Olives," 
revealed  his  earnest  plan  for  education  of  tastes  and  morals. 
With  Carlylean  vehemence  he  attacked  injustice  and  demanded 
that  "equal  energy  expended  shall  bring  equal  reward."  When 
"Ethics  of  the  Dust"  appeared,  Carlyle  commended  it  as  "a 
most  shining  Performance."  This  book  suffered  oblivion  for 
twelve  years,  when  it  was  suddenly  revived  and  eight  thousand 
copies  were  speedily  sold. 

These  briefer  essays  on  work  and  education  were  prepara- 
tory for  "Fors  Clavigera,"  the  true  index  to  Ruskin's  social 
reforms.  In  the  rambling  letters  written  to  Thomas  Dixon, 
a  skilful  cork-cutter  of  Sunderland,  are  collected  the  confused 
yet  earnest  ideas  on  politics,  economics,  labor,  and  art  educa- 
tion. As  Ruskin's  zeal  and  sympathy  quickened  in  the  cause 
of  reform,  he  often  became  excited  and  erratic  in  verbal  and 
written  expression.  This  irascibility,  mingled  with  the  poetic 
vision  and  diction  that  pervaded  all  his  writings,  produced  in 
"Fors  Clavigera"  and  its  companion  treatises  a  strange  medley 
of  ideas — practical,  theoretical,  and  fanciful.  All  are  familiar 
with  the  droll,  personal  interpolations — ^the  recipe  for  goose 
pie  and  the  reminiscence  of  the  pig  at  Assoli. 

To  summarize,  with  any  degree  of  lucidity,  Ruskin's  eco- 
nomic and  social  reforms,  one  must  sift  carefully  from  "Fors 
Clavigera,"  and  also  from  those  other  essays  with  poetic  enig- 
mas for  titles,  "Unto  This  Last"  and  "Time  and  Tide." 
Justice  and  work  were  his  elemental  principles,  as  they  are 
the  key-note  of  Carlyle's  teaching.  In  destructive  criticism, 
Ruskin  attacked  the  existent  industrial  conditions  at  two  points. 
With  the  poet's  love  for  Nature's  handiwork,  he  decried,  first, 
the  present  mechanical  system.  "We  manufacture  everything 
except  men,"  he  said.  Again,  in  "Fors  Clavigera,"  he  intro- 
duced a  vehement  passage  of  fancy,  describing  "a  railway  to 
Hell,"  when  "the  British  public  would  invest  in  the  concern  to 
any  amount  and  stop  church-building  all  over  the  country  for 
fear  of  diminishing  the  dividends." 

As  a  second  deplorable  economic  condition  he  cited  "the  de- 
sire to  accumulate  wealth  without  definite  labor  to  gain  it." 
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Such  had  been  the  text  for  a  brief  sermon  in  "Sesame  and 
Lilies"  on  "the  desire  to  get  on  in  the  world."  This  doctrine 
is  strongly  allied  with  Carlyle's  teaching  in  "Sartor  Re- 
sartus"  and  "Past  and  Present."  Ruskin  was  ever  ready  to 
recall  his  debt  to  Carlyle,  and  in  his  usual  dictatorial  manner 
advised:  "Read  your  Carlyle  with  all  your  heart  and  with 
the  best  brain  you  can  give,  and  you  will  learn  from  him,  first, 
the  eternity  of  good  law  and  the  need  of  obedience  to  it;  then, 
concerning  your  own  immediate  business,  you  will  learn, 
further,  this :  that  the  beginning  of  all  good  law  and  nearly  the 
end  of  it  is  in  these  two  ordinances — that  every  man  should 
do  good  work  for  his  bread,  and  secondly  that  every  man 
should  have  good  bread  for  his  work." 

If  the  two  destructive  agents,  to  be  eliminated  in  Ruskin's 
plan  for  social  reform,  were  excess  of  mechanical  device  in 
place  of  handicraft,  or  art-destroying  commercialism,  and  an 
absorbing  desire  for  wealth,  or  soul-destroying  materialism, 
he  had  also  two  strong  constructive  principles — paternalism 
and  communism.  In  the  preface  to  "Unto  This  Last,"  his 
ideas  of  paternalism  are  given  less  nebulous  form  than  in  the 
essays  and  letters.  He  here  suggests,  first,  fixed  and  equal 
wages  for  all;  second,  government  training-schools  to  teach 
(a)  laws  of  health,  (b)  habits  of  gentleness  and  justice,  (c) 
"some  trade  or  calling  as  a  livelihood" ;  third,  government  fac- 
tories or  workshops  for  "the  production  and  sale  of  every-  nec- 
essary of  life  and  for  the  exercise  of  every  useful  art"  (doubt- 
less an  echo  of  Louis  Blanc's  social  workshops) ;  fourth,  gov- 
ernment schools  for  the  unemployed ;  fifth,  pensions  for  the  old 
and  poor. 

The  communism  that  supplemented  paternalism  in  the  doc- 
trines of  "Fors  Clavigera"  had  experimental  form  in  St. 
George's  Guild.  Ruskin  issued  a  first  call  for  adherents  for 
this  community  in  1871.  In  1875  the  plan  assumed  definite 
shape  and  its  primal  motives  became  known.  The  first  aim 
was  to  raise  agriculture  in  common  esteem.  Ruskin  o£Fered 
land  at  a  low  rental  to  such  persons  as  would  form  a  guild,  the 
rent  to  lessen  in  proportion  to  the  improvements  made  by  the 
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lessees.  One-tenth  of  each  man's  income  was  to  be  sub- 
scribed to  support  the  guild.  This  initial  community  was  de- 
signed as  an  example  that,  he  believed,  would  be  followed 
by  hamlets  all  over  England ;  and  thus  simple,  agricultural  life 
would  be  revived.  In  addition  to  agriculture,  other  industries 
were  to  be  encouraged  in  the  community,  with  as  little  aid 
from  machinery  as  possible.  Hand-work  was  especially  urged 
in  weaving  cloths  and  making  baskets,  and  in  like  crafts. 
From  this  fostering  of  manual  work  resulted  the  home-spun 
manufactory  at  Laxey,  on  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  cloth  made 
here  by  women  driven  from  England  by  competitive  machinery 
was  known  as  "Laxey  cloth,'*  and  was  worn  by  Ruskin  and 
many  of  his  friends.  For  some  time  it  was  a  popular  fabric 
among  the  higher  classes  in  England.  A  coeval  establish- 
ment was  the  "Ruskin  Linen  Industry"  at  Langdale,  later  re- 
moved to  Keswick.  The  beauty  and  delicacy  of  this  linen  for 
domestic  use  and  embroideries  have  long  been  recognized. 

These  plants  for  the  weaving  of  home-spun  cloths  were 
closely  allied  in  spirit  and  plan  with  St.  George's  Guild.  To 
this  settlement  thirty-two  members  came  and  accepted  the 
dogmatic  code  outlined  by  Ruskin.  Art  and  music  were  to  be 
studied,  the  history  of  five  cities  was  to  be  taught — Athens, 
Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  and  London.  Birthdays  of  heroes 
were  to  be  celebrated.  Money  as  a  standard  of  value  was  to  be 
superseded  by  "measure  of  grain,  wine,  silk,  wood,  and  mar- 
ble." Among  the  arbitrary  lists  of  reading  prescribed  were 
these  volumes:  "Moses,  Psalms,  Revelation,  Xenophon,  He- 
siod,  Georgics,  Virgil,  Chaucer,  Dante,  Ulrich  the  Farmer,  and 
Ruskin's  Life  of  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes." 

In  arranging  his  guild,  Ruskin  had  assimilated  many  of 
Karl  Marx's  economic  ideas,  with  Owen's  communistic 
schemes.  There  was,  however,  a  vagueness  mingled  with  dog- 
matism that  doomed  the  experiment  to  failure.  Its  plan  did 
not  attract  serious  interest  or  financial  support  from  the  clear- 
thinking,  wealthy  English  people.  In  the  last  report  of  1886, 
Ruskin  laments  with  sadness  the  lack  of  support  in  England 
and  America.    Another  default  made  the  community  a  par- 
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tial  failure.  Ruskiti  did  not  allow  for  th«  gradual  correlation 
of  manual  labor  and  education — for  the  slow  assimilation  of 
agricultural  and  esthetic  tastes.  A  critic  aptly  summarized  the 
issue:  "Good  cabbage-growers  did  not  care  to  study  Floren- 
tine paintings  and  Turner's  sketches  in  the  evening," 

Though  St.  George's  Guild,  as  a  unit,  proved  futile,  Ruskin 
has  a  lasting  memorial  to  his  social  experiments  in  Sheffield 
Museum.  He  gave  the  nucleus  of  this  collection  of  art  and 
natural  science  in  a  cottage  at  Walkley,  near  Sheffield,  a[^int- 
ing  as  curator  Henry  Shaw,  who  had  been  his  pupil  at  the 
Workingmen's  College.  The  later  removal  and  enlargement 
of  the  Museum,  under  a  corporation,  are  familiar  facts. 

Ruskin's  economic  and  reform  plans,  like  his  art  and  sci- 
entific theories,  are  in  the  last  analysis  vague,  passionate, 
and  erratic,  yet  ever  sincere  and  uplifting.  In  truth,  the  excess 
of  zeal  and  loftiness  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  imprac- 
ticability. If  he  failed  in  general  theories,  he  was  none  the  less 
operative  in  awakening  public  conscience  to  the  educational 
needs  of  the  masses  and  in  erecting  esthetic  and  moral  stand- 
ards. George  Eliot,  who  ridiculed  some  of  his  economic  ideas, 
said,  "I  venerate  him  as  one  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  day." 
No  teacher  or  writer  has  exerted  a  more  potent  influence  on 
the  individual  thinker  or  reformer.  Tolstoi,  William  Morris, 
Gibbins,  Robertson,  and  a  score  of  other  social  economists  and 
practical  reformers  acknowledged  incentive  in  Ruskin's  life 
and  teachings.  In  his  warm,  vital  interest  in  the  lower  classes 
he  found  a  cordial  support  in  his  mother,  who  lived  until  1871, 
wielding,  at  ninety  years  of  age,  a  magnetic  sway  over  her  son 
and  her  household.  In  "Praeterita,"  Ruskin  refers  to  their 
many  servants.  Neither  he  nor  his  mother  would  dischai^ 
an  employee  unless  other  occupation  offered ;  thus  servants  be- 
came superfluities  in  the  household,  as  Mr.  Collingwood  re- 
calls. At  one  time  a  visitor,  noting  the  seeming  uselessness  of 
one  of  these  attaches,  ventured  to  inquire  of  Madame  Ruskin 
what  was  the  particular  task  assigned  this  servant.  With 
dignity,  and  somewhat  of  injury,  the  matron  replied,  "She,  my 
dear,  puts  out  the  dessert." 
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Ruskin's  practical  cottage  reforms  in  sanitation,  etc.,  under 
the  supervision  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  are  oft-quoted  measures. 
In  such  and  less  familiar  services  he  achieved  many  practical 
reforms.  His  zeal  and  hopeful  outlook  were  strong,  even  as 
periods  of  oblivion  shadowed  that  brilliant  mind  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  life.  Directly,  and  yet  more  indirectly,  his 
influence  has  affected  many  modem  movements  in  education 
and  economics.  The  new  and  widespread  interest  in  art  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  the  extension  of  branches  taught  at 
evening  schools,  the  University  Extension  lectures,  the  local 
and  State  training-schools,  the  broader  work  of  cdlege  set- 
tlements— ^all  such  agencies  for  the  higher  life  of  the  working- 
men  were  devised  or  promulgated  by  Ruskin  and  his  dis- 
ciples. The  increased  respect,  even  admiration,  for  the  artisan, 
engineer,  bridge-builder,  the  skilled  workman  in  any  field, 
which  forms  the  key-note  of  the  fiction  of  Kipling,  Hopkin- 
son  Smith,  Cy  Warman  and  Alice  French,  is  an  echo  of  Rus- 
kin's  emphasis  of  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  manual  labor. 
The  pupils  of  Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  in  many  cases,  are  more 
far-sighted  than  their  masters — ^with  a  more  keen,  practical 
sense  of  adaptation  to  the  slow,  assimilative  progress  of  the 
present  day. 

The  future  is  destined  to  link  Ruskin's  name  with  pioneer 
movements  of  reform  and  to  revere  his  stimulating  aims,  rather 
than  to  deride  his  vague,  extreme  ideas.  As  poet  and  artist,— 
for  he  was  both  in  imagination  and  diction, — ^as  economist  and 
moralist,  Ruskin  has  exampled  fervor  for  beauty,  truth,  and 
altruism.  Well  may  Mrs.  Ritchie  write :  "When  you  feel  that 
meat  is  more  than  life,  and  raiment  more  than  the  soul,  turn 
to  Ruskin.  He  sees  the  glorious  world  as  we  have  never 
known  it,  or  have  forgotten  to  look  upon  it." 

Annie  Russell  Marble. 

Worcester,  Mass, 


THE  FUTURE  OF  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE. 

I.      THE  VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  ^ARHS. 

THE  agricultural  improvement  most  needed  is  that  which 
shall  make  farming  so  profitable  that  it  will  attract  labor 
from  other  occupations.  Not  only  will  such  improvement  lead 
large  numbers,  now  only  partially  employed  in  other  fields,  to 
agriculture  for  more  complete  and  profitable  employment,  but 
those  whom  they  leave  in  their  present  employments,  when  thus 
relieved  from  the  competition  of  those  who  shall  go  to  farm- 
ing, will  find  full  employment  in  their  present  occupations. 
In  addition,  those  already  engaged  in  agriculture  will  be  con- 
tent to  remain  in  it,  for  the  reason  that  their  business  will  have 
become  profitable. 

If  agriculture  can  thus  be  made  so  lucrative  as  to  take  from 
other  occupations  their  surplus  workers,  it  will  remove  exist- 
ing labor  troubles ;  for,  of  the  tillable  land  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, the  census  returns  show  that  only  a  small  fraction  is 
actually  cultivated.  In  New  England  alone  there  are  over  nine 
million  acres  unimproved;  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
each  over  five  millions;  and  in  the  United  States  proper,  ex- 
clusive of  Alaska,  over  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  millions. 
True,  much  of  this  land  is  unfit  for  farming,  yet  enough  of  it 
is  sufficiently  cultivable  to  support  more  than  the  present  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States.  Again,  the  land  that  is  cultivated 
produces,  as  the  census  returns  show,  on  an  average  less  than 
one-fifth  of  what  it  is  capable  of.  The  average  yield  of  wheat 
per  acre  is  less  than  fourteen  bushels,  but  by  proper  expen- 
ditures intelligently  applied  (largely  for  additional  labor)  a 
crop  of  seventy-five  bushels  can  be  raised  on  a  single  acre. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  are  more 
than  the  average  yield,  while  over  seven  hundred  bushels  are 
often  produced,  the  increase  being  mainly  due  to  skilled  labor 
and  good  management.  These  yields  are  of  course  exceptional 
and  for  small  parcels,  but  they  show  the  possibilities  of  pro- 
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duction  that  intelligent  capital  may  aim  at  in  larger  bodies  of 
land.  To  bring  and  keep  all  our  cultivable  lands  reasonably 
near  to  their  highest  capacity  for  production  will  require,  there- 
fore, the  labor  of  all  our  population  that  can  be  spared  from 
other  occupations  for  at  least  a  century.  In  fact,  agriculture 
as  a  field  of  labor  is  almost  without  limit ;  but  unless  it  can  be 
made  proHtdble  it  will  continue  to  be  neglected.  Farming,  as 
now  carried  on,  is  unprofitable  because  of  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  business  and  scarcity  of  capital.  The  large  yields  of 
wheat  and  potatoes  just  spoken  of  are  not  attainable  by  the 
ordinary  farmer  who  has  150  acres  and  no  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture except  the  old  methods  he  learned  from  his  father,  and 
no  capital  save  perhaps  $100  in  cash  or  credit  and  $400  in  his 
own  labor  and  that  of  his  family.  The  largest  share  of  the 
possible  income  from  his  farm  will  be  lacking  unless  he  obtain 
more  capital  with  which  to  procure  the  means  of  more  in- 
tensive farming  and  sufficient  knowledge  of  its  methods  to 
apply  them. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  individual  crops,  like  wheat  and  pota- 
toes, that  capital  and  knowledge  secure  such  favorable  results. 
They  are  equally  potent  to  that  end  in  selecting  for  production 
those  things  that  will  give  the  largest  net  pecuniary  returns 
in  the  market  to  be  supplied.  If  the  market  is  distant,  things 
sold  by  the  pound  or  quart  should  be  produced  rather  than 
those  sold  by  the  ton  or  barrel.  The  sale  of  all  products 
should  be  arranged  for  before  they  are  produced.  The  selec- 
tion of  a  market,  the  time  to  market,  and  especially  the  prepa- 
ration of  products  for  market  are  important  factors  in  the  re- 
sult of  the  year's  business.  There 'are  many  things  on  a 
farm:  its  by-products,  and  especially  fruits— of  little  value  to 
the  farmer,  but  if  daintily  prepared  find  a  ready  sale.  To  farm 
forty  acres  at  their  best  requires  more  business  ability,  more 
watchfulness,  and  greater  exercise  of  good  judgment  than  to 
run  a  successful  bank.  Brains  and  not  mere  muscle  are  what 
make  farming  pay.  To  manage  such  a  farm,  its  owner  could 
not  afford  to  do  a  stroke  of  manual  labor — his  time  and  serv- 
ices are  too  valuable.    With  proper  farming,  good  business 
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are  not  paid  for,  its  beneficiaries  at  once  take  a  lower  position 
as  citizens  from  the  very  fact  of  their  being  the  objects  of  the 
bounty  of  the  benevolent.  The  school  fann  must,  therefore, 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  its  employees  and  its  capitalists 
that  a  factory,  a  railroad,  or  any  other  purely  business  un- 
dertaking does.  Capital  must  be  invested  in  it  because  of  the 
profit  and  safety  of  the  enterprise.  It  must  hire  its  laborers  to 
make  a  profit  on  their  labor,  and  they  must  accept  its  em^oy- 
ment  because  of  its  advantages  over  other  employment.  The 
best  service  and  good  pay  should  be  the  rule,  as  in  factory  and 
railroad  employment. 

(3)  The  school  farm  must  be  so  lai^e  that  its  supervisory  and 
directing  force  may  be  first-class  and  numerous  enough  to  se- 
cure approximate  perfection  in  every  detail  of  every  branch, 
and  yet  its  cost  be  small  per  acre.  The  branches  of  agricul- 
ture are  numerous  and  their  products  exceedingly  varied,  ex- 
tending from  grains,  fibrous  plants,  and  vegetables  to  nuts, 
fruits,  and  flowers;  from  work-animals,  sheep,  h(^,  and  the 
dairy  to  poultry,  bees,  and  silk-worms.  The  working  up  into 
more  finished  forms  of  the  crude  materials,  furnished  by  such 
of  these  diversified  departments  as  should  be  selected,  would 
furnish  ample  opportunity  to  utilize  the  labor  of  men,  wotnen,, 
and  children — for  the  instruction  of  all  of  whom  provision 
should  be  made.  All  this  involves  great  detail,  and  to  be- 
come profitable  must  be  under  the  directicm  of  experts  both 
in  the  field  and  in  the  household,  where  much  of  the  finer  fruit 
and  animal  products  must  be  prepared  for  market.  The  ag- 
gregate expense  would  be  great;  but,  if  spread  over  an  area 
large  enough  to  give  complete  employment  to  the  experts,  the 
percentage  of  expense  to  the  value  of  the  finished  products 
would  be  light.  To  work  to  best  advantage,  probably  10,000 
acres  are  required,  not  necessarily  in  one  tract  but  all  within 
easy  reach  from  a  central  point.  Large  bodies  of  land  culti- 
vated as  a  whole  have  usually  been  business  failures,  for  the 
reason  that  their  owners  relied  on  sales  of  crude,  bulky  crt^ 
and  that  such  farms  were  lacking  in  fruit  and  animal  products 
and  in  the  detail  work  necessary  to  make  these  products  most 
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valuaUe.  The  land  should  therefore  be  divided  into  farms  of 
various  sizes,  from  one  to  one  hundred  acres.  Each  farm 
should  be  equipped  and  carried  on  as  a  separate  concern,  hav- 
ing no  connection  with  any  others,  except  that  the  supervisory 
force  would  have  charge  of  the  whole  property  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  each  farm  would  in  some  parts,  as  in  the  dairy,  be 
manufactured,  and  all  products  of  each  farm  would  be  marketed 
as  part  of  the  whole.  The  farms  of  five  acres  or  less  should 
be  occupied  each  by  one  family  only,  and  those  of  ten  acres 
or  more  would  require  two  or  more  families  each,  and  of 
course  separate  dwellings  for  each  family.  The  whole  plant 
would  therefore  employ  about  a  thousand  families,  averaging 
five  persons  each,  and  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  in- 
dividuals— ^many  of  them,  however,  only  temporarily  (during 
busy  seasons). 

(4)  Its  equipment  must  be  perfect,  not  only  in  buildings 
and  tools,  but  especially  in  animals  and  for  fruits;  for  on  its 
animal  and  fruit  products  will  its  profitableness  largely  depend. 

Land  and  its  equipment  will  cost  $ioo  or  more  per  acre. 
The  yearly  expense  would  be  from  $30  to  $300  per  acre, 
and  should  average  about  $50  per  acre,  mainly  for  labor, 
but  including  also  interest,  taxes,  renewals  of  buildings, 
tools,  stock,  and  all  other  expenses.  The  reason  for  this 
large  expenditure  is  that  highest  results  are  to  be  aimed  at,  as 
already  stated;  and  results  come  only  from  the  €mplo)rment 
of  means  adequate  thereto.  Success  depends  wholly  on  capital 
and  on  professional  and  business  ability  that  capital  can  se- 
cure with  which  to  use  to  best  advantage  manual  labor  and  the 
forces  of  Nature.  Each  acre  should  be  made  to  produce  as 
bountifully  as  if  it  were  the  only  acre.  Each  farm  as  a  whole 
should  be  as  heavily  stocked  with  animals  as  if  the  animal 
industry  were  the  only  one,  and  the  vegetable  growths  must 
be  made  correspondingly  great  to  feed  them.  Fed  thus  by 
the  farm,  the  live  stock  would  in  turn  feed  the  fertility  of 
the  soil. 

Fruits  should  be  the  next  largest  single  item.  A  farm  of 
10,000  acres  would  require  a  capital  of  almost  a  million  and  a 
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half  dollars  to  make  it  a  financial  success;  but  it  would  be 
successful,  both  as  an  investment  and  as  an  agricultural  school. 
Of  course,  the  experiment  might  be  made  on  a  smaller  scale. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  to  make  it  on  a  scale  that  shall  not 
be  experimental  but  an  assured  success,  having  in  it  no  other 
elements  of  failure  than  those  that  inhere  in  the  establishment 
of  a  steel  plant,  a  factory,  or  other  concern  for  the  production 
of  a  marketable  product  by  well-known  methods.  Lack  of 
ability  and  of  capital  will  ruin  any  business  undertaking,  how- 
ever meritorious.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  affairs  of 
a  business  concern  of  this  character  should  not  be  systematized 
as  completely  as  those  of  any  other  business,  whether  it  be  a 
railroad  or  factory;  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  its  employees 
should  not  work  under  similar  discipline. 

Those  who  furnish  the  capital  for  such  a  farm  should  also 
furnish  the  business  ability  to  conduct  it;  not  the  experts,  per- 
haps, but  the  practical  business  men  who  are  to  make  it  profit- 
able. Its  yearly  income  would  be  large,  and  would  warrant 
the  employment  of  both  business  men  and  specialists  of  the 
highest  grade.  The  farming  income  would  thus  be  increased 
(i)  by  better  selection  of  what  is  to  be  produced,  and  espe- 
cially by  increasing  animal  and  fruit  products;  (2)  by  in- 
creased production;  (3)  by  better  preparation  of  products  for 
market  and  by  working  them  up  into  more  advanced  forms; 
and  (4)  by  better  marketing  and  better  business  management 
generally.  In  addition,  the  creation  of  profitable  employment 
on  the  farm  for  women  and  children  of  the  family  is  a  valuable 
feature  to  be  taught  to  the  individual  farmer,  who  will  utilize 
the  knowledge  when  he  goes  on  a  little  farm  of  his  own. 

The  effect  on  prices  of  such  an  increase  in  agricultural 
products,  and  consequently  on  the  cash  income  of  farmers,  has 
not  been  discussed,  because  such  increased  production  would 
be  largely  offset  by  greater  consumption  due  to  increased  em- 
ployment and  prosperity  in  all  lines  of  labor.  But  a  cheap- 
ening of  the  prices  of  farm  products  would  ultimately  inure 
to  the  greater  comfort  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  would 
be  met  to  some  extent  by  cheapened  production.    The  farmer's 
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loss  in  prices  would  thus  be  made  up  to  him,  in  part  at  least, 
by  lessened  cost. 

From  such  a  school  farm,  after  it  has  been  in  operation 
three  to  five  years,  there  would  go  every  year  probably  a 
thousand  employees — ^men,  women,  and  children,  each  of 
whom  would  have  learned  by  actual  practise,  so  far  as  his  or 
her  department  of  the  labor  extended,  and  by  observation  of 
all  other  departments,  how  to  make  land  yield  a  remunerative 
yearly  income.  The  school  farm  would  also  in  its  own  interest 
encourage  its  employees  to  study  the  science  of  farming  by 
offering  them  the  free  use  of  agricultural  writings — both 
text-books  and  current  literature.  Each  family  and  many  of 
the  single  men  and  women  would  likewise  have,  as  wages 
earned,  sufficient  capital  to  begin  farming  on  their  own  ac- 
count; for  intelligent  employees  will  soon  see  that  by  saving 
up  their  earnings  they  can  by  buying  and  farming  their  own 
land  secure  the  profits  due  capital  as  well  as  to  labor.  As  a 
class  there  would  be  no  better  citizens — intelligent,  ambi- 
tious, and  self-respecting  because  self-supporting. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  suggest  that  such  a 
farm  be  established  in  New  England  or  in  New  York.  Once 
demonstrate  thus  in  a  practical  way  that  knowledge  of  farm- 
ing, business  methods,  and  capital  applied  to  agriculture  make 
it  profitable,  and  it  would  speedily  revolutionize  farming. 
Similar  school  farms  would  be  established  in  every  State;  and 
every  school  farm  would  by  its  graduates  multiply  by  the 
hundred  the  number  of  prosperous  small  farmers,  who  by 
their  example  would  in  turn  change  the  unprofitable  farming 
of  thousands  of  others  to  profitable  farming.  Capital  and 
business  ability,  finding  agriculture  profitable,  would  seek  it  in 
farms  of  all  sizes — from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand  acres  or 
more.  Soon  agriculture  would  become,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the 
foremost  industry  of  the  world. 

Not  to  mention  country  tramps,  consider  the  sufiPering  that 
exists  in  our  largest  fifty  cities  from  want  of  food,  shelter,  and 
fresh  air,  and  then  think  of  (rod's  great  heritage  of  land  all 
about  us  by  which  all  this  suffering  might  be  removed — and 
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it  is  clear  that  the  philanthropic  have  missed  the  largest  and 
most  promising  field  for  their  benevolence.  When  it  is 
further  considered  that  all  this  may  be  accomplished  not  only 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  but  at  a  profit,  it  would  seem  that 
every  excuse  for  further  inaction  is  removed. 

New  Englanders,  by  their  capital,  ingenuity,  and  business 
methods,  reduced  the  cost  of  making  a  yard  of  cotton  cloth  to 
a  mere  fraction  of  its  former  cost,  and  made  themselves  rich 
by  doing  so.  By  similar  means  intelligent  capitalists  may  do 
a  similar  work  for  agricultural  products,  and  with  like  financial 
success.  It  requires  only  the  skilful  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
by  those  who  have  the  brains  and  the  capital  to  command  the 
other  means.  Let  there  be  no  fewer  libraries  and  schools  to 
give  gratuitous  training  to  the  mind,  but  let  more  be  done 
to  enable  men,  women,  and  children  by  their  own  exertions  to 
provide  for  their  own  bodies! 

It  is  hoped  that  persons  will  be  found  that  will  on  the  lines 
above  suggested,  or  in  some  better  way,  utilize  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  and  at  a  profit  to  themselves,  some  of  the  idle 
lands,  capital,  business  ability,  and  manual  labor  in  which  our 
country  abounds.  Our  population  is  increasing  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Only  a  limited  number  can  be  profitably  employed  in 
commerce,  in  exchanging  products,  in  manufactures  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  the  professions,  and  in  the  other  employments 
that  our  highly-organized  social  structure  gives  rise  to.  The 
numerical  limit  that  each  employment  will  support  is  soon 
reached;  but  an  increasing  population  compels  others,  from 
parsons  to  cobblers,  to  push  into  these  several  occupations  until 
the  average  compensation  is  brought  below  living  figures. 
While  a  few  of  them  produce  some  items  of  what  is  called  a 
living,  such  as  clothing,  dwellings,  light,  and  fuel,  the  main 
purpose  of  all  is  to  earn  money  with  which  to  buy  this  living. 
The  farmer  alone  produces  from  his  occupation  the  bulk  of  the 
living  of  himself  and  his  family,  and  that  without  hindering 
or  interfering  with  his  fellow-farmers  who  are  doing  the  same 
thing  for  themselves  and  their  families.  The  farm  furnishes 
a  home,  water,  dairy  and  poultry  products,  meats,  vegetables, 
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fruits,  and  some  clothing.  With  all  these  a  family,  whether 
in  the  country  or  in  the  city,  has  almost  a  living.  And  no 
matter  how  many  crowd  into  the  business,  each  newcomer  has 
the  same  chance  for  this  living  that  those  already  in  had  before 
him.  The  small  residuum  of  the  farmer's  labor  is  for  a  cash 
income,  which  need  not  be  large  to  supply  his  remaining  wants 
and  give  him  a  constantly  increasing  surplus.  To  get  this  will 
be  an  easy  task,  provided  he  be  educated  to  the  possibilities 
of  production  of  our  bountiful  mother  Earth.  No  other  em- 
ployment admits  of  so  indefinite  an  increase  in  the  numbers 
engaged  in  it,  and  with  so  little  detriment  to  others.  It  offers 
and  evidently  was  intended  to  afford  an  open  door  for  surplus 
labor.  S.  B.  Gordon. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

11.    The  Negro    and  the  Soil. 

EVERY  intelligent  man  and  woman  has  at  least  a  vague 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  negro  problem,  but  few 
realize  its  imminence  until  they  study  the  story  the  census  tells 
and  find  that  they  have  to  consider  what  is  truly  a  nation  in 
itself — ^with  a  future  that  must  be  largely  determined  by  the 
policy  the  white  people  adopt  toward  it.  Here  is  the  question 
in  a  nutshell :  The  negroes  are  with  us  to  stay.  What  shall  we 
do  with  them? 

As  recently  as  ten  years  ago  the  question  was  largely  a  sec- 
tional one.  The  barriers  between  the  North  and  South,  which 
were  strengthened  instead  of  weakened  by  the  war,  were  so 
high  that  in  but  few  of  the  States  beyond  the  Potomac  were 
Northern  business  interests  represented.  Federal  office-holders 
comprised  the  more  important  of  the  Northern  residents  in  the 
South,  and  what  is  generally  termed  the  sectional  feeling  was 
perhaps  as  strong  in  the  Carolinas  in  1880  as  during  the  days 
of  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea.  But  the  railroad  lines  and 
steamship  lines — the  most  important  factors  in  the  development 
of  the  country — ^broke  down  these  barriers  to  a  great  extent  by 
increasing  the  facilities  for  communication:  and  the  progress 
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of  the  South  is  a  household  word  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Manufacturers,  merchants,  bankers,  and  farmers  became  ac- 
quainted with  her  resources;  and  the  investment  of  outside 
capital  in  each  of  the  States  forming  the  Confederacy  has 
reached  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  has  been  followed  by  an 
emigration  of  thousands  of  people  from  New  England  and  the 
Middle  and  Western  States.  As  a  result,  the  whole  country  is 
now  directly  interested,  financially  and  otherwise,  in  the  South, 
through  intimate  commercial  and  social  relations.  Conse- 
quently, any  question  that  affects  the  latter's  welfare  is  of  gen- 
eral interest;  and  the  problem  of  the  negro's  future  becomes 
daily  more  national  in  importance,  because  it  is  an  element  in 
politics  and  the  labor  situation,  as  well  as  in  the  moral  welfare 
and  business  conditions  of  the  South. 

Long  before  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  zealous  people 
in  the  North  began  to  carry  out  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
the  negroes.  Their  "education"  was  a  familiar  motto,  and  it 
has  always  been  considered  the  only  reasonable  solution  of  the 
problem.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  term  is  general  and  ad- 
mits of  so  many  constructions  that  the  would-be  friends  of  the 
"black  man"  differed  widely,  some  advocating  common  schools 
in  the  several  States  and  others  proposing  an  elaborate  system 
that  should  embrace  universities  in  which  the  courses  of  in- 
struction were  to  reach  as  high  a  standard  as  at  Harvard  or 
Yale.  Several  of  the  institutions  already  established  have  accom- 
plished much  good  in  developing  the  mental  faculties  of  those 
so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  their  advantages.  The  Hampton  (Va.) 
College  and  the  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Seminary,  among  other  schools, 
have  acquired  a  reputation  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe 
for  the  ability  and  scholarly  attainments  of  their  graduates, 
who  in  turn  have  in  many  instances  devoted  themselves  to  the 
education  of  their  race.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  factors  for 
instruction  have  a  beneficial  effect  so  far  as  their  territory  ex- 
tends; but  the  question  arises,  How  much  influence  have  they 
on  the  great  mass  of  the  colored  population?  To-day  we  have 
probably  7,500,000  in  the  sixteen  Southern  States,  including 
the  District  of  Columbia.    Estimates  made  of  towns  and  coun- 
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ties  in  Virginia,  tlie  Carolinas,  and  Georgia  show  that  eighty 
per  cent,  of  those  ten  years  old  and  upward  can  neither  read 
nor  write.  This  is  the  situation  to-day  despite  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  teachers  and  schools.  The  time  will 
probably  come  when  a  majority  of  the  negro  population  can 
read  and  write ;  but,  if  eighty  per  cent,  is  the  present  propor- 
tion of  illiteracy,  when  will  this  period  be  reached?  Not  in 
the  next  twenty-five  years,  certainly.  We  are  apt  in  reading 
the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  work  accomplished  by  these 
institutions  to  overlook  the  great  field  still  untouched  by  them 
and  the  millions  of  people  still  unaffected  by  their  influence,  as 
shown  by  the  actual  figures. 

Out  of  the  7,470,040  persons  enumerated  in  1890,  6,337,980 
were  full-blooded  negroes,  956,989  were  mulattoes,  105,135 
were  quadroons,  and  69,936  were  of  other  varieties.  In- 
structors in  the  various  colored  schools  testify  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  mulattoes  and  quadroons  are  more  in- 
telligent and  reach  a  much  higher  degree  of  proficiency  than 
those  of  full  blood.  The  graduates  of  the  institutions  already 
named  are  principally  mulattoes  and  persons  having  more 
or  less  white  blood  in  their  veins.  One  finds  descendants 
of  a  black  father  and  a  black  mother  who  have  become 
as  proficient  as  the  average  white  student,  but  such  cases 
are  found  in  every  race  brought  under  the  influence  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  high  standard  that  some 
of  the  full-blooded  Indians  have  attained  at  the  government  and 
other  schools,  although  here  the  same  fact  can  be  noted — ^the 
half-breeds  are  more  intelligent  as  a  rule.  However,  it  is  not 
individual  examples  but  the  mass  of  the  people  that  must  be  ob- 
served. The  school  attendance  in  Southern  cities  where  a  col- 
ored educational  system  is  maintained  is  noticeable  for  the  large 
proportion  of  partially  black  pupils  and  the  small  proportion  of 
full  blood  or  negroes  proper,  although  the  figures  show  that  the 
latter  are  nearly  seven  times  as  numerous  as  the  others.  One 
reason  is  that  the  mulattoes  congregate  in  cities  and  towns  far 
more  numerously  than  the  blacks ;  another  is  that  they  seem  to 
be  much  more  willing  to  go  to  school.    In  Baltimore  one  finds 
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a  Striking  illustration  of  the  fact,  but  farther  south  it  is  also 
distinctly  brought  out. 

Were  the  negro  population  proper  becoming  extinct  by  inter- 
marriage with  whites  and  mulattoes,  we  might  find  a  solution  of 
the  problem  in  this  direction;  but  the  figures  quoted  are  proof 
that  as  a  race  they  remain  practically  intact  in  spite  of  the 
impression  made  upon  them  by  thirty  years  of  contact  with 
whites  as  political  equals.  While  the  number  of  mulattoes  is 
doubtless  growing,  the  blacks  are  increasing  in  as  great  a  pro- 
portion; and  any  one  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  Southern 
life  well  knows  that  intermarriage  or  unlawful  connection  with 
the  white  race  is  becoming  less  and  less  frequent — ^just  as  the 
color-lines  are  becoming  more  and  more  sharply  and  deeply 
drawn. 

Will  the  whites  ever  treat  the  colored  people  as  equals  .^^  To 
this  question  every  one  who  has  lived  for  any  length  of  time 
in  the  South  will  answer,  No.  The  attitude  of  the  whites  t,o-day 
is  a  sufficient  indication  of  what  the  future  will  be.  After  the 
relations  of  slave  and  master  that  existed  for  over  a  century, 
social  equality  was  not  to  be  considered  among  the  white  fam- 
ilies of  the  old  regime ;  but  when  the  Northern  people,  many  of 
them  soldiers  and  descendants  of  soldiers,  began  to  settle  on 
Southern  soil  the  supposition  was  that  they  would  regard  the 
negro  on  a  much  higher  plane  of  civilization  than  his  former 
owner.  But  they  have  not  done  so.  Nowhere  do  the  colored 
laborers  work  harder  or  longer  than  on  the  plantations  owned 
by  Northern  men.  Not  that  they  are  ill  treated  or  abused,  but 
they  are  worked  by  Northern  methods — ^more  vigorous  than 
those  of  the  natives ;  and  while  they  have  plenty  of  food,  ample 
clothing  and  shelter,  and  their  wages  are  paid  promptly,  they 
know  they  have  to  earn  them.  In  a  tour  of  the  South,  which 
included  a  visit  to  a  number  of  the  largest  plantations  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  the  writer  found  this  to  be 
the  state  of  affairs  in  every  case  where  the  planter  was  a  North- 
em  man.  At  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  and  Southern  Pines,  N.  C, 
are  Northern  colonies  where  colored  labor  is  employed  ex- 
clusively.   Both  are  flourishing  communities,  but,  as  in  all  other 
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comparatively  new  settlements,  the  landowners  arc  trying  to 
make  their  property  profitable  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  and 
they  take  advantage  of  all  the  time  afforded  for  cultivation  and 
crop-gathering. 

Not  one  instance  can  be  found  in  these  or  any  other  North- 
em  settlements  in  the  South  where  the  negro  is  treated  as  an 
equal.  If  he  is  honest  and  faithful  they  regard  him  as  such; 
if  he  is  not  they  discharge  him  and  substitute  another.  When 
asked  how  they  regarded  the  negroes  when  they  came  South, 
the  majority  admitted  that  they  were  entirely  mistaken  in  the 
character  of  the  people  some  of  them  had  fought  to  free.  Per- 
haps the  reply  of  the  manager  of  a  Georgia  fruit  farm  of  five 
hundred  acres  who  employs  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  hands, 
all  colored,  and  who  hardly  knew  how  a  negro  looked  until  he 
came  from  Connecticut  six  years  ago,  may  best  illustrate  the 
prevailing  feeling:  "When  I  first  came  here  I  called  them  by 
their  full  names  and  requested  them  to  do  this  or  that.  I 
found  that  they  paid  no  attention  to  anything  but  a  command, 
and  that  it  was  simply  useless  to  argue  with  them.  They  did 
not  seem  to  know  what  an  arg^ument  was.  Now  I  say  to  a 
hand,  'Plow  this  or  that  patch.'  I  know  how  much  he  ought 
to  do  in  a  day,  and  he  knows  that  I  do.  He  also  knows  that  if 
he  slights  it,  or  fails  to  do  what  he  can,  he  is  discharged  and 
some  one  else  taken  on.  There  is  no  talk — ^no  wasting  words; 
he  does  it.  As  a  result  I  have  no  difficulty  whatever — they 
know  their  places.  We  apply  the  same  rule  to  house-servants, 
and  it  works  excellently.  Equals?  No  one  but  the  lowest 
class  of  whites — what  they  call  'trash'  down  here — would  think 
of  associating  with  them.  They  are  all  right — in  their  places." 
And  while  the  Northern  planters  agree  in  this  assertion,  most 
of  them  go  further  and  assert  that  they  prefer  colored  labor  in 
the  fields  to  any  other.  As  for  the  Southern,  they  know  of 
no  other,  practically  speaking,  and  are  entirely  dependent  on 
former  slaves  and  their  descendants  for  raising  staple  crops. 

Had  freedom  resulted  in  scattering  negroes  throughout  the 
country,  their  future  condition  might  be  more  easily  predicted; 
but  the  great  majority  have  remained  in  the  Southern  States. 
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In  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentuck>» 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  the  Carolinas,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  the  Virginias,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
colored  population  in  i860  was  4,215,614;  in  1880,  6,099,253;  in 
1890,  6,898,806.  In  the  United  States  in  1880  it  was  6,581,000; 
and  in  1890  it  was  7,470,040.  In  1880  but  481,747  colored 
people  were  outside  these  States,  and  in  1890  but  571,134 — 
only  seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  The  South  is  their 
natural  home.  They  are  creatures  of  climate,  and  cannot  as  a 
rule  endure  the  severe  winters  of  the  North,  as  they  are  very 
susceptible  to  throat  and  lung  and  other  climatic  diseases.  The 
Southern  States  are  similar  in  many  particulars  to  the  original 
home  of  the  negro— Africa.  Here,  too,  he  has  a  monopoly  of 
the  labor  field ;  for  the  Southward  movement  among  Northern 
people  has  included  but  few  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  the 
stream  of  foreign  immigration  to  America  has  flowed  chiefly 
in  a  Northern  and  Western  course.  Statistics  show  that  of 
the  immigrants  landed  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  the  principal  immigration  ports,  not  two  in  a  thou- 
sand have  had  railroad  tickets  to  any  point  south  of  the 
Potomac  River.  Consequently,  Northern  agriculturists  invest- 
ing in  the  South  have  been  forced  to  use  negro  labor,  and  the 
general  results  have  been  surprising  in  their  success. 

Where  employed  either  as  time-workers  or  on  shares,  the 
negroes  as  farmers  seem  to  be  most  capable.  A  man  can  earn 
from  forty  to  seventy-five  cents  a  day,  according  to  his  ability 
and  experience;  women  earn  from  thirty  to  sixty  cents;  and 
boys,  ten  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  earn  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  cents.  On  most  of  the  modem  Southern  plantations  the 
"hands"  have  their  house-rent  free.  From  the  garden  patches 
they  raise  enough  vegetables  to  meet  their  wants,  and  perhaps 
enough  corn  to  fatten  a  pig  or  two.  The  cost  of  living  is  so 
cheap  that  the  wages  really  cover  as  much  expense  as  twice 
the  sum  spent  in  the  city.  In  my  investigation  of  their  condi- 
tion I  found  that  on  the  principal  plantations  they  fare  well 
and  have  little  sickness — suffering  and  want  are  strangers  to 
them ;  but  the  best  feature  is  that  they  appear  to  be  happy,  con- 
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tented,  and  comfortable,  affording  a  great  contrast  to  the  misery, 
immorality,  and  destitution  so  frequent  among  their  race  in  the 
cities. 

But  while  large  numbers  of  negroes  are  now  finding  steady 
and  profitable  employment  on  the  plantations,  far  more  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  South  living  from  hand  to  mouth — ^prin- 
cipally by  theft,  fishing,  and  hunting.  Their  homes  are  cabins 
on  deserted  plantations  or  in  small  clearings  in  the  forests. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  so  much 
land  still  lacks  cultivation  and  awaits  an  owner  or  tenant  who 
can  make  it  profitable.  In  many  parts  of  the  South,  especially 
the  Carolinas  and  Louisiana,  there  is  an  over-abundance  of 
labor.  Too  many  negroes  are  located  in  those  sections,  and  one 
finds  many  of  the  idle  classes.  In  other  sections,  the  James 
River  Valley  of  Virginia,  for  instance,  the  exodus  has  been  so 
extensive  to  the  cotton  States  that  the  planters  cannot  properly 
cultivate  the  land  they  have,  and  as  a  result  are  obliged  to 
neglect  some  of  their  richest  tracts  for  want  of  help.  The 
distribution  of  the  negroes  where  all  so  disposed  can  secure 
permanent  work  is  one  step  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem 
of  their  future.  It  also  involves  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  the  South  and  incidentally  to  the  whole  country — ^the  set- 
tlement of  waste  lands,  which  by  their  productiveness  should 
add  much  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  these  States.  This 
distribution  would  also  bring  them  more  directly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  white  farmers,  and  would  prove  a  factor  in  teach- 
ing them  the  methods  of  thrift  and  industry  that  have  made  the 
whites  successful  and  are  essential  to  their  general  improve- 
ment. There  is  land  enough  in  the  South  to  give  to  every 
colored  man  in  this  country  employment,  while  every  acre  added 
to  the  present  area  of  cultivation  means  so  much  more  for  its 
future.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all,  or  even  many,  can 
become  farmers  for  themselves.  That  is  one  happy  disposition 
of  the  problem,  but  it  is  still  a  question  of  the  future;  for  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  considerable  number  could  be  given  farms 
to-day  and  manage  to  keep  themselves  out  of  debt  and  care 
for  their  families. 
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To  those  interested  in  the  moral  and  mental  advancement  of 
these  people,  this  way  of  settling  their  future  en  masse  may 
commend  itself.  While,  as  stated,  they  will  be  unconsciously 
educated  in  the  modem  farmer^s  ways  of  economy  and  industry, 
their  location  in  the  country  allows  the  teacher  or  missionary 
to  approach  them  more  readily  and  with  more  success  than 
when  crowded  together  in  towns  and  cities,  where  the  vicious- 
ness  and  immorality  of  one  may  contaminate  fifty  others.  They 
are  further  removed  from  evil  influences,  and  with  the  excite- 
ments and  variety  of  city  life  absent  they  will  welcome  the 
school  and  church  for  the  sake,  possibly,  of  amusement  at  first 
— ^to  be  followed  by  deeper  impressions.  And  is  there  any  occu- 
pation more  elevated  in  a  moral  sense  than  that  of  the  farmer  ? 
Contrast  it  for  a  moment  with  the  menial  vocations  that  the 
great  mass  of  colored  people  in  the  towns  and  cities  are  forced 
to  follow,  and  one  may  readily  believe  that  in  Nature  lies  the 
best  solution  of  the  "negro  problem." 

D.  Allen  Willey. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


"JVf  do  not  take  p<fssessioH  of  our  ideas,  but  are  possessed  by  them. 

They  master  us  and  force  us  into  the  arena. 

Where,  like  gladiators,  we  must  fight  for  them," 

— Hbins. 
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PRESERVATION   OF   THE   REPUBLIC. 
I.    The  Giant  Issue  of  1900. 

THE  problem  of  the  Trust  and  the  problem  of  private 
monopoly  in  finance  are  questions  of  vital  moment;  but 
the  giant  issue  now  is  whether  our  flag  shall  stand  for  freedom 
or  oppression.  It  is  vastly  important  to  know  whether  our 
governments  and  industries  are  to  be  managed  in  the  interest 
of  a  few  or  in  the  interest  of  all ;  but  it  is  still  more  important 
to  know  whether  the  people  approve  the  policy  of  abandoning 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  turning  the  Republic  into  an 
Empire,  and  transforming  a  peaceful  democracy  into  an  im- 
perial conqueror.  The  supreme  issue  is  whether  the  stain  of 
conquest  that  blots  our  flag  shall  stay  upon  its  folds  or  be 
washed  out  forever  in  a  flood  of  patriot  votes  from  the  liberty- 
lovers  of  the  land. 

At  bottom,  all  the  issues  named  are  one.  The  same  influ- 
ence and  control  that  have  swept  us  into  foreign  aggression 
are  largely  responsible  for  oppression  at  home. 

The  Cubans  were  battling  for  independence,  and  the  United 
States  took  arms  to  end  the  Spanish  despotism  and  help  the 
Cubans  establish  a  government  of  their  own.  The  Filipinos 
were  also  in  revolt  against  Spain.  They  had  an  army  of  30,000 
men.    They  conquered  and  captured  10,000  Spanish  soldiers. 
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and,  modeling  their  government  on  ours,  established  law  and 
order  and  self-government  throughout  the  islands,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  city  of  Manila.  A  nation  great  enough 
and  good  enough  to  help  the  Cubans  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Spain  and  establish  the  independence  for  which  they  were 
fighting  should  have  been  great  and  good  enough  to  have 
helped  the  Filipinos  also  throw  off  the  sixteenth  century  des- 
potism and  establish  the  independence  for  which  they  were 
fighting.  Yet  the  very  forces  set  in  motion  to  free  the  Cubans 
have  been  used  by  our  government  as  the  means  of  subjugating 
the  Filipinos.  Cubans  and  Filipinos  fighting  sid«  by  side  (for 
physical  distance  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  essence  of  the 
case)  against  the  same  despotism,  struggling  with  equal  hero- 
ism for  liberty  and  independence,  and  with  a  success  even 
greater  in  the  Philippines  than  in  Cuba,  and  our  government, 
the  government  of  the  leading  Republic  of  the  world,  steps 
in  to  take  Cuba  from  Spanish  despotism  and  establish  Cuban 
independence,  and  at  the  same  time  takes  the  Philippines  from 
Spanish  despotism  and  establishes  an  American  despotism  in 
its  place! 

Till  the  hour  we  bought  the  Filipinos  at  $2.50  per  head,  like 
so  many  cattle  passing  with  the  land,  and  forced  the  purchase 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  our  flag  was  the  emblem  of  freedom 
the  wide  world  over  and  the  hope  of  the  oppressed  of  every 
clime;  to-day  its  starry  folds  are  stained  with  the  blood  of 
Filipino  patriots  fighting  against  it  for  their  freedom— and  to 
one  heroic  people  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  emblem  of  liberty 
and  has  become  the  hated  s)rmbol  of  oppression.  All  the  com- 
merce of  the  East  cannot  atone  for  that  deep  blot.  And  we 
could  have  had  all  the  commerce  with  the  Filipinos  free  that 
we  have  with  the  same  people  in  subjection.  Our  commerce 
can  capture  all  the  markets  it  deserves  without  ^  bayonet  in  its 
hands.  i 

Admiral  Dewey  says  the  Filipinos  are  as  capable  of  self- 
government  as  the  Cubans;  the  Philippine  Commission  speaks 
in  high  terms  of  the  intelligence  and  docility  of  the  Filipinos ; 
and  the  fact  that  they  had  actually  established  an  admirable 
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system  of  democratic  government  clearly  proves  their  capacity. 
If  our  government  had  treated  them  the  same  as  tfie  Cubans ; 
if  the  President  had  announced  at  the  start  that  the  same  prin- 
ciples would  be  applied  in  the  Philippines  as  in  Cuba,  and  that 
independence  and  self-government  would  be  established  under 
an  international  guarantee  of  peace  and  order  in  the  islands, 
or  under  such  an  American  protectorate  as  might  be  jagree- 
able  to  the  people  of  the  islands  and  ratified  by  them,  there 
would  have  been  no  war  of  conquest  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  And  we  might  have  kept  Manila  and  perhaps  got 
back  our  twenty  millions  in  easy  payments  from  the  Filipinos — 
though  they  could  not  be  blamed  if  they  had  refused  such  pay- 
ment, since  the  Spanish  debt  we  paid  with  the  twenty  millions 
consisted  of  money  borrowed  and  spent  by  Spain  to  subdue  the 
Filipinos;  and  there  is,  moreover,  scarcely  any  doubt  that 
they  would  have  won  their  independence  free  of  incumbrance 
if  we  had  let  them  alone. 

Is  it  fair  for  a  nation  that  owes  its  own  independence  to  a 
war  fought  out  upon  the  clear-cut  issue  that  "governments 
derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed"  to 
establish  a  government  in  another  country  without  the  consent 
of  the  governed  ? 

The  Golden  Rule  lies  shattered  beneath  a  policy  of  aggressive 
war — torn,  like  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  into  useless 
fragments  by  our  cannon  in  the  Philippines.  When  we  were 
fighting  for  independence  in  1776,  suppose  the  Filipinos  had 
been  strong  enough  and  mean  enough  to  buy  us  up — get  a  tax- 
bill  to  us  from  the  British  Empire — and  had  sent  an  army 
over  here  to  subjugate  us:  where  is  the  diflference  under  the 
Golden  Rule? 

We  can  no  longer  claim  to  be  a  bona-fide,  whole-souled 
Republic.  We  are  an  empire — a  sort  of  republic  at  home  and 
a  despotism  abroad;  a  "benevolent"  despotism,  perhaps 
(though  that  remains  to  be  seen),  but  none  the  less  a  des- 
potism. We  should  not  regard  a  conqueror  as  anything  but 
a  despot  if  he  forced  his  will  upon  us,  no  matter  how  much 
he  might  protest  that  he  was  doing  it  for  our  benefit    We 
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are  civilizing  the  Filipinos,  it  is  said — shooting  it  into  them  and 
pouring  it  into  them  from  our  saloons,  which  are  more  deadly 
even  than  our  g^ns.  We  are  not  aiming  to  establish  free  gov- 
ernment in  the  Philippines.  It  is  not  to  be  a  government  of  the 
people  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  The  supreme  power 
is  to  be  lodged  in  officers  appointed  by  a  foreign  government, 
holding  its  sovereignty  by  force  of  arms.  It  is  not  expansion, 
but  imperialism.  Expansion  is  the  addition  of  new  territory 
as  part  of  the  Republic.  This  addition  docs  not  enlarge  the 
Republic — the  Republic  is  no  bigger  than  before.  The  gov- 
ernment merely  rules  as  imperial  master  over  some  islands  not 
incorporated  in  the  Republic,  but  belonging  to  it  as  England 
belonged  to  the  Conqueror,  and  constituting  with  it  The  New 
American  Empire.  We  have  taken  the  first  step  that  led  Rome 
from  the  virtues  of  a  self-defending  republic  to  the  vices  of 
imperial  despotism  and  the  final  destruction  of  liberty  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad. 

A  government  that  engages  in  a  war  of  conquest  and  enslaves 
a  foreign  people  can  no  longer  stand  before  the  world  as  a  cham- 
pion of  freedom  and  human  rights.  Such  a  government  nat- 
urally sympathizes  with  England  against  the  Boers.  No  matter 
that  England  by  treaty  distinctly  gave  up  all  claim  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Transvaal;  no  matter  that 
she  twice  refused  to  arbitrate,  thereby  confessing  her  cause 
unjust;  no  matter  that  many  of  the  best  people  in  England 
denounce  the  war  and  declare  it  to  be  a  war  for  gold  and  the 
upbuilding  of  capitalistic  power;  no  matter  that  the  Boers  are 
fighting  for  freedom  against  the  same  oppressor  that  our  fathers 
struggled  with  in  the  dawn  of  our  greatness;  no  matter  that 
justice  and  liberty  and  brotherhood  are  all  on  the  side  of  the 
Boer;  no  matter  that  the  civilized  world  is  in  duty  bound  to 
condemn  any  nation  that  goes  to  war  in  refusal  of  arbitra- 
tion— our  government  cannot  be  just  and  manly  with  Eng- 
land because  it  is  committing  the  same  sort  of  iniquity  in  the 
Philippines.  Columbia  has  turned  her  face  from  the  dawn  and 
is  looking  back  toward  the  night  that  has  passed — imperialism 
abroad  and  industrial  feudalism  at  home. 
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Strange  things  are  happening  in  America  when  an  Admin- 
istration representing  the  party  of  Lincoln — ^the  party  that  freed 
the  blacks — stands  squarely  against  liberty  in  the  Philippines 
and  sympathizes  with  a  capitalistic  war  of  conquest  in  South 
Africa.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  such  an  Admin- 
istration does  not  truly  represent  the  Republican  party.  The 
best  sentiment  of  the  "Grand  Old  Party"  is  against  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  those  in  power.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  conscience 
may  outweigh  partizanship,  and  men  of  every  party  who  love 
liberty  and  justice  may  unite  to  reaffirm  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  repair  so  far  as  possible  the 
wrong  that  has  been  done  in  the  Philippines,  and  set  America 
right  once  more  on  the  supreme  issue  of  Democracy  or  Des- 
potism. Frank  Parsons. 

Boston,  Mass. 


II.    Christianity  and  Imperialism. 

IN  announcing,  as  the  true  basic  principle  of  civil  govern- 
ment, that  all  men  are  created  equal  in  respect  to  the  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  founders  of 
this  Republic  simply  reaffirmed  an  essential  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity, stripped  of  the  figments  and  incumbrances  with  which 
the  delusions  of  mankind  had  obscured  it.  Even  though  they 
did  it  unwittingly,  the  identity,  of  the  principle  with  that  of 
Christianity  is  beyond  controversy.  The  substance  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  enunciated  by  Christ,  is  very  clearly  and  compre- 
hensively expressed  in  the  command:  "Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."  And  again:  "Therefore,  all  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 
This  embraces  all  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Christ  declared,  without  qualification :  "Do  this,  and  thy  soul 
shall  live."  And  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  principle  were  uni- 
versally practised,  it  would  place  all  men  on  an  equality  in  re- 
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spect  to  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
These  are  privileges  that  every  one  desires  in  full  measure  for 
himself,  and,  this  being  so,  under  the  rule  of  Christianity  they 
are  privileges  that  every  one  would  award  in  full  measure  to 
his  neighbors.  It  is  clearly  impossible  for  men  to  treat  one 
another  in  the  spirit  and  manner  prescribed  by  Christ  without 
practically  recognizing  the  equality  of  all  men  concerning  the 
right  to  these  privileges.  It  follows  that  we  cannot  pronounce 
this  basic  doctrine  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  be  im- 
practicable or  obsolete  without  pronouncing  Christianity  to 
be  so  likewise.  The  one  is  essentially  a  reaffirmance  of  the 
other,  and  they  must  stand  or  fall  together. 

That  Christianity  is  not  impracticable  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  every  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  live  in  the  love 
of  his  Creator,  and  treat  all  others  as  he  would  have  others 
treat  himself,  if  he  only  chooses  to  do  so.  It  is  self-evident 
that  what  every  one  can  do  if  he  chooses  is  universally  practi- 
cable as  a  rule  of  action.  It  is  equally  evident  that  the  princi- 
ple is  not  obsolete  or  outgrown ;  for  doing  unto  others  as  one 
would  be  done  by  is  the  only  effective  means  available  to  man- 
kind for  the  promotion  of  friendly  relationships  and  social 
felicity.  It  is  also  most  effective  for  the  production  of  physical 
prosperity;  for  the  mutual  respect  and  confidence  begotten 
thereby  form  the  best  possible  basis  for  industry  and  commerce. 

So  far  from  being  impracticable,  Christianity  is  ineffective 
only  because  men  will  not  practise  it — or,  rather,  only  so  far  as 
men  will  not  practise  it.  Although  it  is  largely  professed  by 
the  people,  and  much  praised  by  word  of  mouth,  yet  in  practise 
they  generally  ignore  it  and  adopt  in  its  stead  the  opposite 
system,  which  is  based  on  the  doctrine  that  might  and  oppor- 
tunity make  right  and  justice.  Under  this  other  system,  instead 
of  mankind  being  cemented  into  a  harmonious  brotherhood  by 
mutual  helpfulness,  reciprocal  benefits,  and  a  common  welfare, 
we  have  a  discordant  mass  of  individuals,  groups  of  indi- 
viduals, and  nations  constantly  forced,  apart  and  rendered 
antagonistic  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  aggressive  competition. 
The  natural  and  inevitable  result  is  the  exaltation  of  the  strong 
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and  the  subjection  of  the  weak.  This  principle,  as  exemplified 
by  nations  (in  which  relation  I  wish  now  to  call  particular 
attention  to  it),  is  comprehensively  expressed  by  the  term 
Imperialism, 

The  system  being  based  on  the  assumption  that  might  makes 
right,  or  that  the  strong  and  capable  have  a  divine  right  to 
control  the  weak  and  relatively  incapable,  it  is  but  a  short  step 
to  the  assumption  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  one  to  control  the 
other.  And,  consequently,  we  find  our  imperialists  impress- 
ively asserting  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  civilized  nation  to  take 
charge  of  relatively  uncivilized  nations,  by  virtue  of  its  power 
to  do  so.  That  the  alleged  right  or  duty  is  by  virtue  of  supe- 
rior strength  alone  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  system  does 
not  exist,  and  cannot  exist,  except  by  virtue  of  the  superior 
strength  of  the  dominating  power.  In  its  latest  development 
it  even  puts  the  craving  for  wealth  and  self-indulgence  of  a 
civilized  group  of  men  in  the  balance  against  the  very  existence 
of  the  uncivilized  group.  The  civilized  group  appoints  itself 
guardian  of  the  less  civilized  people,  and  proceeds  to  teach  tfiem 
to  be  subservient  to  the  earth-lust  of  the  civilized  man.  And 
if  they  are  not  submissive  war  is  waged  upon  them.  Instead 
of  teaching,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  imperi- 
alism teaches :  Thou  shalt  exploit  thy  neighbor  for  thine  own 
advantage.  It  teaches  that  a  conquered  nation  becomes  the 
legitimate  possession  of  the  nation  that  conquers  it;  and  that 
nations,  or  groups  of  men,  may  be  bought  and  sold  for  the  pur- 
pose of  commercial  exploitation,  on  the  same  principle  as  sheep 
are  bought  and  sold  to  be  fattened  for  the  shambles. 

Under  the  government  of  the  principles  of  righteousness  as 
expounded  by  Christ,  and  reaffirmed,  theoretically  at  least,  by 
the  subscribers  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  strong 
and  the  weak  are  placed  on  the  same  level,  in  regard  to  the 
inherent  rights  of  manhood,  without  interfering  with  the  in- 
dependence of  either;  and  the  weak  are  free  to  help  themselves, 
and  to  accept  only  such  help  as  seems  desirable  to  them.  The 
manifest  good-will  and  kindness  of  the  strong,  and  their  for- 
bearing  to  impose  anything  on  the  weak  that  they  are  not  pre- 
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every  way  you  will — whether  it  come  from  the  mouth  of  a  king 
as  an  excuse  for  enslaving  the  people  of  his  country,  or  from 
the  mouth  of  the  men  of  one  race  as  a  reason  for  enslaving 
the  men  of  another  race,  it  is  all  the  same  old  serpent." 

The  only  escape  from  despotism  and  tyranny  is  by  a  practical 
recognition  of  the  doctrine  that  every  people  have  an  inalien- 
able right  to  live  and  pursue  happiness  according  to  their  own 
ideals  or  conception  of  duty.  The  only  restriction  to  this  is 
that  every  one  (whether  an  individual  or  a  nation)  must  re- 
spect the  right  of  all  others  to  do  the  same.  Hence,  the  self- 
government  to  which  all  men  have  an  inalienable  right  is  the 
government  of  self  according  to  capacity,  whether  that  capacity 
be  great  or  small.  While  it  is  true  that  the  people  of  some 
nations  are  so  ignorant  and  degraded  that  their  condition  in- 
vites, or  rather  naturally  creates,  despotic  authority  among 
themselves,  nevertheless  their  improvement  must  be  based  on 
their  faithfulness  in  living  up  to  the  light  that  they  have;  and 
so  far  as  it  comes  from  the  outside  it  must  be  by  good  example 
and  friendly  instruction,  not  by  having  the  institutions  of  a 
higher  degree  of  enlightenment  forced  upon  them  before  they 
are  able  to  appreciate  them.  It  is  certain  that  despotism  will 
never  be  eradicated  from  the  world  by  those  who  have  beer 
emancipated  from  it  becoming  despots  themselves. 

A  people  emerging  from  despotism  may  still  have  a  govern- 
ment partly  despotic  and  partly  free.  But  a  people  already 
emancipated  from  despotism  cannot  reingraft  despotic  author- 
ity upon  their  system  of  government  without  adulterating  their 
free  institutions,  introducing  the  seeds  of  reaction,  and  endan- 
gering their  own  freedom.  In  the  language  of  Lincoln,  "those 
who  deny  freedom  to  others  deserve  it  not  for  themselves,  and 
under  the  rule  of  a  just  God  cannot  long  retain  it." 

Our  forefathers  enunciated  this  principle  as-  the  only  true 
basis  for  all  intercourse  of  men  with  one  another,  and  they  set 
it  up  as  a  standard  for  future  generations  to  strive  to  live  up  to. 
The  purpose  of  that  part  of  the  Declaration  was  so  clearly  and 
significantly  expressed  by  Lincoln  that  I  think  I  need  make  no 
apology  for  quoting^  him  again,  as  follows :    "The  assertion  ths^t 
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all  men  are  created  equal  was  of  no  practical  use  in  eflFecting  our 
separation  from  Great  Britain ;  and  it  was  placed  in  the  Decla- 
ration, not  for  that  but  for  future  use.  Its  authors  meant  it  to 
be — ^as,  thank  Gk>d,  it  is  now  proving  itself — a  stumbling-block 
to  all  those  who  in  after-times  might  seek  to  turn  a  free  people 
back  into  the  hateful  paths  of  despotism.  They  knew  the 
proneness  of  prosperity  to  breed  tyrants,  and  they  meant  when 
such  should  reappear  in  this  fair  land,  and  commence  their 
vocation,  they  should  find  left  for  them  at  least  one  hard  nut 
to  crack."  He  was  speaking  particularly  of  the  doctrines  set 
up  in  defense  of  the  extension  of  slavery  in  this  country;  but 
these  were  exactly  the  doctrines  now  set  up  in  defense  of  im- 
perialism— our  new  policy  of  "expansion."  Mark  how  com- 
pletely his  testimony  applies  to  our  present  imperialistic  enter- 
prises. Mark  how  strenuously  the  projectors  of  these 
enterprises  are  striving  to  explain  away  the  principle  to  which 
Lincoln  refers. 

Give  him  what  degree  of  liberty  you  may,  a  dependent  is  a 
dependent  still.  Even  the  liberty  that  a  subject  may  have 
under  the  most  benevolent  master  is  but  a  mockery  of  liberty. 
And  the  principle  is  the  same  in  its  application  to  both  individ- 
uals and  nations.  Forcing  another  nation,  or  an  embryo 
nation,  into  subjection  is  exactly  the  same  in  principle  as  it 
would  be  to  reenslave  the  blacks  of  this  country.  The  alleged 
benevolence  of  the  governing  nation  justifies  the  relationship 
no  more  in  the  one  case  than  the  alleged  benevolence  of  the 
masters  would  in  the  other.  Liberty  without  independence  is 
as  a  bird  shorn  of  its  wings — ^a  poor,  forlorn,  dependent  thing; 
a  prepared  victim  for  those  who  believe  that  the  strong  have 
a  divine  right  to  exploit  the  weak ;  and  the  plaything  of  every 
other  form  of  paternalism  begotten  of  self-conceit,  or  self- 
assumed  authority. 

Even  the  aim  of  all  true  charity  and  philanthropy  is  to  en- 
courage independence;  to  create  in  each  individual  a  sense  of 
personal  responsibility — ^a  desire  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world;  and  to  give  him  a  free  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  own 
t)est  judgment.     Nothing  can  beget  independency  but  ind^- 
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pendence.  Dependence  begets  dependence,  and  nothing  else. 
The  helpfulness  of  brotherhood  consists  in  helping  one  another 
to  be  independent;  that  is,  it  consists  in  helping  each  one  to 
be  free  to  live  by  his  own  ideals  or  conscientious  conceptions  of 
duty.  This  is  the  substance  of  independence.  And  this  free- 
dom to  live  up  to  one's  own  conceptions  of  duty  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  development  of  manhood.  This  is  why  doing 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you  is  the  pana- 
cea for  all  social  ills.  It  places  all  on  an  equality  in  respect 
to  the  right  to  live  by  one's  own  judgment.  It  develops  man- 
hood, creates  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  begets  the  whole- 
some satisfaction  and  strength  of  character  that  attend  the 
conscientious  fulfilment  of  apprehended  duty.  In  a  state  of 
dependency  the  sense  of  responsibility — ^the  essential  factor  of 
manhood — is  necessarily  suppressed  and  dwarfed ;  for  here  the 
ideals  of  a  master  are  imposed,  and  the  subject  is  in  a  great 
measure  relieved  from  exercising  his  own  judgment — and  this 
naturally  tends  to  make  him  grow  careless  about  his  ideals 
and  the  innate  responsibilities  of  manhood. 

For  these  reasons,  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  progress 
and  prosperity,  the  people  under  any  one  system  of  govern- 
ment must  be  sufficiently  homogeneous,  in  regard  to  ideals, 
enlightenment,  and  conceptions  of  duty,  to  permit  all  to  be 
placed  on  a  perfect  equality  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. If  two  distinct  groups  of  mankind,  of  widely  different 
stages  of  civilization,  are  brought  under  the  same  system  of 
government,  it  is  evident  that  their  radically  different  ideals 
will  make  a  practical  fulfilment  of  the  same  standard  of  citi- 
zenship impossible.  To  place  all  on  an  equality  in  respect  to 
political  privileges,  under  a  republican  form  of  government, 
would  permit  the  least  enlightened  group  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  other,  or,  perhaps,  overwhelm  it  by  force  of  numbers. 
The  alternative,  in  order  to  safeguard  civilization,  is  to  curtail 
the  governmental  power  of  the  least  enlightened  group  and 
thus  make  it  dependent  on  the  other.  This  not  only  deprives 
the  lower  group  of  healthful  responsibility,  but  it  also  diverts 
the  attention  of  those  composing  the  higher  from  their  own 
tfue  ideals — and  thus  checjcs  the  advancement  of  bptl|. 
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When  such  g^ups  are  already  incorporated  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  impracticable  to  separate  them,  of  course  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  best  of  an  undesirable  situation.  The  best 
that  can  be  done  is  to  secure  the  improvement  of  the  unen- 
lightened g^oup  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Biit  to  bring  such 
together  when  it  can  be  avoided,  or  to  make  one  subject  to  the 
other  in  the  absence  of  dire  necessity,  especially  to  take  pains 
to  force  them  together,  is  nothing  less  than  a  crime. 

Under  normal  conditions  there  is  little  or  no  danger  from 
free  immigration,  because  people  are  generally  reluctant  to 
expatriate  themselves;  and  except  in  the  settlement  of  new 
countries  (which  is  generally  by  people  who  are  sufficiently 
homogeneous)  the  changes  of  population  from  one  nation  to 
another  are  so  gradual  and  comparatively  so  insignificant  nu- 
merically that  the  immigrants,  as  a  rule,  are  readily  assimi- 
lated without  political  discrimination  other  than  a  period  of 
probation.  This  is  a  very  different  matter  from  bringing  dis- 
tinct masses  of  people,  requiring  political  discrimination,  under 
the  same  system  of  government. 

Even  if  trade  is  wanted,  regardless  of  justice,  humanity,  and 
civilization,  imperialism  is  what  we  still  need  to  avoid.  As 
already  said,  the  Christian  principle  is  also  infinitely  the  most 
practicable  basis  for  the  promotion  of  commerce.  Commercial 
intercourse  is  created  by  concord  and  friendship,  and  checked 
by  force  and  the  resentment  and  hatred  that  are  the  natural 
result  of  force.  So  far  from  requiring  a  policy  of  isolation 
and  non-intercourse,  practical  Christianity  removes  the  ob- 
structions to  intercourse.  It  creates  brotherhood  and  friend- 
ship, and  opens  the  way  for  instruction  by  kindness  and  for- 
bearance, instead  of  creating  distrust  and  aversion  and  closing 
the  way  for  instructive  intercourse  by  forcible  intrusion  and 
contemptible  assumption  of  superiority. 

England  is  the  great  exemplar  of  what  may  be  called  the 
modern  or  most  refined  conception  of  imperialism.  And  who 
will  say  that,  if  the  English  people  had  been  as  persevering  in 
cultivating  the  friendship  and  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  Asia  and  Africa  and  Europe  as  they  have  been  in 
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slaughtering  and  subjugating  those  of  Asia  and  Africa  and  in 
hectoring  those  of  Europe,  their  trade  with  them  would  not 
be  much  greater  and  infinitely  more  profitable  than  it  is?     It 
is  the  profits  alone,  not  the  volume  of  trade,  that  give  value 
to  commerce.     It  must  be  remembered  that  England's  nominal 
possessions,  which  are  indisputably  profitable  to  her,  are  in 
no  proper  sense  a  part  of  her  imperial  system.     In  regard  to 
this  matter,  England  is  a  two-faced  nation.     On  the  one  side 
she  has  immense  so-called  colonies  that  are  substantially  inde- 
pendent nations ;  and  her  enormous  trade  with  these  and  other 
independent  nations,  notably  the  United  States,  is  the  source 
of  immense  profit  and  prosperity — all  of  which  has  little  or 
nothing  in  it  pertaining  to  imperialism.      On  the  other  side 
she  has  a  vast  and  heterogeneous  array  of  conquered  peoples, 
whom  she  rules  as  with  a  rod  of  iron  (a  "benevolent"  rod  of 
iron,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  as  iron  rods  go,  but  still  a  rod 
of  iron),  and  who  submit  to  her  rule  only  because  resistance 
is  hopeless.    This  side  alone  constitutes  her  contribution  to  the 
imperialism  of  the  world.    As  a  contribution  to  the  strength 
of  imperialism — to  the  principle  of  despotism  and  to  human 
savagery  in  general — it  is  unquestionably  great.     As  a  con- 
tribution to  anything  that  is  really  profitable,  in  any  way  or 
form,  it  is  exceedingly  small.      Not  only  would  the  volume 
of  trade  probably  be  much  greater  without  imperialism  than 
with  it,  but  the  profits  of  the  trade,  under  it,  are  necessarily 
mainly  eaten  up  by  the  direct  and  indirect  cost  of  maintaining 
the  system.     The  direct  cost,  although  enormous,  is  but  small 
compared  with  the  damage  from  indirect  consequences.      In- 
cidentally,  the   Turks   have   been   kept   as   an   overpowering 
incubus  on  southeastern  Europe  and  western  Asia;  Russia 
has  been  penned  up,  in  a  state  of  chronic  wrath,  without  an 
adequate  maritime  outlet,  and  thus  hampered  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  industrial  resources ;  it  has  excited  and  perpetuated 
an  insane  rivalry,  among  the  greater  nations  of  Europe,  to  - 
secure  foreign  dependencies — to  the  serious  damage  of  every 
one  of  them;  and  it  has  been  a  chief  cause  of  chronic  tur- 
moil, mutual  jealousy,  and  oppressive  militarism  throughout 
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Europe.  In  short,  improvement  and  the  growth  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  have  been  thereby  checked  in  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  whose  increase  in  commerce  under  friendly  rela- 
tionships and  peaceful  development  would  have  been  worth 
many  times  more  than  the  present  commerce  of  all  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Oceanica  put  together;  whereas  a  Christian  policy 
would  have  increased  the  commerce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Oceanica  also,  both  in  volimie  and  value.  In  its  essential  na- 
ture the  whole  transaction  is  about  equivalent  to  killing  the 
goose  that  would  lay  golden  eggs,  and  keeping  in  its  stead  a 
caged  pigeon. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  England's  "Eastern  policy" 
has  been,  and  still  is,  an  obstruction  to  the  emancipation  from 
despotism  of  the  people  of  Europe  and  a  blight  to  the  wdfare 
of  the  world.  Yet  it  is  to  follow  her  example  in  maintaining 
such  a  system  of  destruction  and  folly  that  those  now  control- 
ling the  public  policy  of  the  United  States  are  endeavoring  to 
cut  loose  from  the  principles  that  have  made  this  nation  the 
vanguard  of  civilization  and  exalted  it  as  a  beacon  of  hope 
for  the  encouragement  of  all  mankind. 

The  only  redeeming  feature  of  England's  imperialism  is  that 
she  implants  her  enlightened  policy  of  free  exchange  wherever 
she  has  power  to  enforce  it.  But  free  trade  is  a  natural  adjunct 
of  free  institutions,  and  is  really  antagonized  by  imperialism. 
So  that  free  trade,  in  connection  with  imperialism,  is  but  build- 
ing up  directly  with  one  hand  and  pulling  down  both  directly 
and  indirectly  with  the  other.  The  people  of  England  live  and 
prosper  by  legitimate  trade,  which  is  based  on  the  mutual  needs 
of  themselves  and  their  customers,  not  on  force.  And  they 
use  a  part  of  their  profits  in  maintaining  their  "Eastern  policy," 
or  imperialism,  as  a  gaudy  pageant  dedicated  to  the  worship 
^  of  jealousy  and  vainglory. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  abandon 
the  policy  of  isolation  in  order  that  we  may  become  a  "world 
Power."  So  far  as  the  United  States  has  been  isolated  by 
protective  tariffs,  the  policy  can  be  abandoned  to  great  advan- 
tage.    But  so  far  as  it  has  been  due  to  republican  institutions 
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being  incompatible  with  the  imperial  institutions  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  it  has  been  an  advantage  both  to  ourselves  and  the 
world  at  large.  If  by  "world  Power"  is  meant  power  to 
exert  a  beneficent  influence  upon  the  world,  it  only  need  be  said 
that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  present  imperialistic  infatuation, 
the  United  States  was  the  greatest  "world  Power"  that  the 
earth  has  ever  known.  History  may  be  searched  in  vain  for 
another  nation  that  has  done  so  much  to  inspire  mankind  with 
hope  and  energy  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  human 
race.  And  the  best  we  can  do,  in  the  future,  either  for  our- 
.  selves  or  the  world,  is,  not  to  forsake  our  standard  and  turn 
back  to  the  deg^dation  of  militarism  and  despotism — ^which 
we,  through  stress  and  suffering,  left  behind  us — ^but  to 
press  forward  in  the  good  work  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
fathers,  and  exalt  our  divine  mission  as  a  nation  by  exempli- 
fying the  principles  of  freedom  and  righteousness  still  more 
perfectly  than  ever  before. 

Let  us  always  remember  that  the  most  abject  of  God's  re- 
sponsible creatures  has  an  inalienable  right  to  live  up  to  his 
own  highest  conceptions  of  duty;  that  you  may  improve  his 
ideals  by  persuasion  and  friendship,  but  you  cannot  do  it  by 
force;  that  to  improve  his  condition  you  must  improve  his 
ability  to  judge  correctly  for  himself,  and  make  him  more  and 
more  independent  of  the  judgment  of  others;  that  connections 
in  which  practical  independence,  or  a  definite  prospect  of  inde- 
pendence, is  impossible  should  be  avoided  as  you  would  avoid 
a  calamity.  If  you  destroy  the  prospect  of  independence,  you 
may  have  the  order  that  attends  on  discouragement;  you  may 
have  the  cooperation  that  comes  of  fear  and  abject  submission; 
you  may  have  the  conformity  that  is  be-gotten  of  hopeless  hate 
and  active  hypocrisy;  you  may  bestow  railroads,  telegraphs, 
telephones,  and  all  the  other  outer  garments  of  advanced  civi- 
lization— ^and  to  the  superficial  observer  everything  may  seem 
to  flourish  as  willows  by  a  stream  of  water:  yet  underneath 
it  all  there  can  be  nothing  but  reaction — the  decay  and  degen- 
eration of  manhood. 

The  assumption  of  superiority,  or  the  self-assumed  right  to 
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control  the  destinies  of  others,  never  yet  inspired  any  one  to 
improve  his  condition  or  made  a  true  friend  for  an  individual 
or  a  nation.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  an  overshadowing 
curse  to  mankind  from  the  beginning.  Every  active  principle 
begets  an  increase  of  its  own  nature.  Force  begets  nothing 
that  is  not  of  the  nature  of  force,  and  can  never  be  made  the 
basis  of  civilization.  While  it  may  be  justifiable  as  a  protec- 
tion against  overt  acts  of  injustice,  it  creates  no  virtue,  and 
all  beyond  the  bare  requirements  for  protection  is  destructive. 
Brotherly  kindness,  Christ-like  forbearance,  a  practical  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  each  man  and  each  nation  or  race  of 
men  to  work  out  their  destiny  for  themselves,  between  them- 
selves and  their  Creator,  and  the  elevating  influence  of  a  good 
example — these  are  the  means  ordained  by  God  for  the  up- 
lifting of  humanity  and  for  the  promotion  of  true  prosperity 
throughout  the  earth. 

Freeman  Stewart. 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


AMERICAN    FINANCIAL   AFFAIRS. 

THE  trend  of  modern  civilization  to  circumvent  as  far  as 
possible  the  operation  of  Nature's  law  of  "the  survival 
of  the  fittest"  is  nowhere  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  in 
the  financial  world.  Centralization  of  money,  influence,  and 
energy  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Just  as  the  labor  unions  protect 
the  inferior  workmen  at  the  expense  of  those  more  skilful  and 
efficient,  so  the  methods  now  in  vogue  of  controlling  financial 
affairs  for  the  benefit  of  all  preserves  the  status  of  smaller  in- 
stitutions at  an  apparent  cost  to  the  larger  ones.  When  looked 
at  from  a  superficial  point  of  view,  this  policy  seems  to  be 
prompted  in  some  measure  by  the  generosity  of  the  men  who 
control  large  affairs  and  whose  power  is  used  in  building  up 
rather  than  tearing  down  even  apparent  rivals.  In  reality, 
however,  a  strain  of  selfishness  runs  through  all  the  methods 
now  pursued  by  those  who  control  American  finance.  The 
vast  business  of  the  country  is  built  upon  credit ;  and  a  feeling 
of  distrust  that  would  naturally  follow  the  destruction  of  small 
corporations  engaged  in  the  banking  business  or  holding  in 
trust  the  money  of  the  public,  either  as  stockholders  or  as 
depositors,  would  unsettle  the  whole  commercial  fabric. 

Credit  of  such  enormous  proportions  as  now  constitute  the 
basis  of  all  business  must  not  be  injured  by  shocks  to  public 
confidence.  The  ramifications  of  trade  are  limitless,  extending 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Even  the  relatively  small  banks  and 
banking  firms  draw  bills  of  exchange,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic; and  the  system  of  credit  is  an  endless  chain,  which  is  as 
strong  as  its  weakest  link  except  when  for  mutual  protection 
the  strength  of  all  supports  the  feebler  ones.  In  all  money 
centers,  the  banking  and  financial  interests  are  gradually  be- 
coming a  unit,  in  which  individual  aggressiveness  is  being  sup- 
planted by  the  composite  in  which  the  ideas  of  the  many  have 
been  harmonized  into  one  machine-like  activity.  The  main 
object  is  the  preservation  of  credit,  the  avoidance  of  unneces- 
sary competition,  and  the  distribution  of  profits  on  legitimate 
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business  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  invested  or  represented 
in  this  community  of  interests.  Perhaps  the  present  tendency 
toward  centralization  and  unity  is  the  outgrowth  indirectly  of 
the  great  Baring  failure,  which  unsettled  business  even  in 
remote  countries.  Credits  were  then  curtailed  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  and  the  development  of  trade  and  industry,  which 
had  been  moving  like  a  fast  express  train  over  well-balanced 
tracks,  began  to  jolt  over  obstacles  that  first  retarded  its  speed 
and  then  brought  everything  to  a  standstill.  The  lesson  was 
well  learned.  Now  even  the  uninitiated  can  see  the  mutual 
protection  that  gives  stability  to  financial  enterprises  of  large 
or  small  caliber. 

While  it  is  true  that  large  corporations  are  becoming  larger, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  small  ones  are  becoming  smaller. 
Such  banks,  for  example,  as  the  National  City,  the  Hanover 
National,  and  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New 
York,  have  greatly  increased  their  capital  and  enlarged 
their  facilities.  This  is  not  because  it  is  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
managers  of  these  institutions  to  force  others  to  the  wall,  but 
simply  because  economies  can  be  effected  in  operation  and  the 
trend  of  the  times  is  toward  larger  capitalization,  not  for  selfish 
ends  but  because  the  powerful  institutions  can  throw  the  man- 
tle of  protection  when  needed  around  the  weaker  members  of 
the  financial  community  when  threatened  disaster  might  work 
harm  to  all.  There  has  not  been  recently  a  single  large  enter- 
prise negotiated  in  which  a  majority  of  the  banking  interests 
of  Wall  Street  have  not  participated.  This  is  naturally  one 
of  the  outcomes  of  the  present  harmony.  Of  course,  the 
larger  institutions  had  more  important  connections  with  bond 
issues,  refundings,  conversions,  etc.,  but  profits  have  been  di- 
vided on  an  equitable  basis.  Instead  of  one  powerful  house 
undertaking  single-handed  to  carry  through  so  important  a 
financial  deal  as  the  refunding  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  bonds,  for  example,  all  were  invited  to  share 
in  the  risks  and  the  profits  of  the  transaction.  One  firm,  or 
corporation,  managed  the  enterprise,  but  the  amount  of  money 
involved  was  contributed  by  a  score  or  more  of  individual  con- 
cerns, having  no  connection  with  one  another  except  when 
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joining  hands  in  some  such  negotiation.  This  has  been  a  new 
era  in  American  finance,  and  so  many  joint  undertakings  have 
been  successfully  and  profitably  carried  through  that  the  bonds 
of  unity  between  great  and  small  members  of  the  financial 
family  have  been  cemented  into  a  friendship  which  in  the  old 
days  of  rivalry  and  bitter  contests  for  supremacy  would  have 
been  deemed  impossible. 

The  securing  of  capital  with  which  to  start  expositions  to 
existing  companies,  occupying  any  particular  field,  is  no  longer 
an  easy  matter — ^as  the  result  of  the  protection  that  all  banking 
interests  attempt  to  give  to  vested  rights.  Not  many  years 
ago  the  building  of  parallel  railroads  was  common,  because  the 
larger  financial  interests  were  constantly  at  war  with  one  an- 
other, and  money,  which  is  the  first  requisite,  could  be  easily 
obtained.  The  establishment  of  any  successful  corporation, 
in  no  matter  what  class  of  industry,  was  invariably  the  signal 
for  the  invasion  of  the  field  by  others — upon  the  ground  that 
where  profit  was  accruing  to  one  there  was  a  chance  for  a 
division  of  the  business  with  or  without  a  sufficient  volume 
of  trade  for  both.  Often  these  new  rivals  were  started  by 
unscrupulous  persons,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  forcing  the  first 
occupant  to  buy  out  the  newcomer.  In  seeking  to  secure  a 
share  of  the  patronage  of  the  public  there  were  bitter  fights, 
which  too  often  resulted  in  ruin  for  all  concerned.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  such  "sore  spots"  now,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  competition  in  the  Sugar  trade  and  the  proposed  inva- 
sion of  the  territory  of  the  Southern  Railway  by  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line,  the  rivals  in  important  trades  or  industries  have  been 
long  established  and  the  present  competition  has  resulted  from 
temporary  misunderstanding.  Now  that  the  "strings  of  the 
money-bag"  are  more  tightly  fastened,  these  oppositions  are 
carried  on  with  more  difficulty  and  the  invaders  receive  scant 
sympathy  from  conservative  interests. 

Three  cases  in  pomt  are :  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  Sugar 
competition  above  alluded  to,  and  the  more  recent  attempt  to 
secure  monetary  aid  by  the  Ogden  Gas  Company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  a  war  against  the  People's  Gas  Company 
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in  Chicago.  Although  the  memory  of  Wall  Street  is  proverbi- 
ally short,  yet  the  suspension  of  the  Produce  Exchange  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  and  its  subsequent  rehabilitation  oc- 
curred so  recently  and  gave  such  a  shock  to  confidence  that 
it  has  not  yet  been  forgotten.  Many  alleged  reasons  were 
given  for  this  crash,  the  most  generally  accepted  being  the 
connection  of  the  institution  with  the  United  States  Flour  and 
Milling  Company.  In  reality,  while  this  association  was  a 
costly  one,  the  principal  cause  was  the  antagonism  of  banking 
interests  generally  to  the  financial  assistance  which  the  Produce 
Exchange  Trust  Company  was  giving  to  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Syndicate,  whose  plans  for  a  line  in  opposition  to  the  South- 
ern Railway  threatened  to  unsettle  the  railroad  situation  in  the 
South  and  lead  to  a  division  of  business  between  two  roads 
where  there  was  not  an  excess  volume  for  the  existing  one. 
The  millions  of  dollars  required  for  this  enterprise  could  not 
be  obtained  in  New  York,  the  financial  center  of  the  country, 
simply  because  of  the  concerted  opposition  to  ruinous  warfare. 
The  syndicate  subsequently  secured  its  financial  backing  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  Similar  conditions  developed  when  the 
Ogden  Gas  Company  undertook  to  sell  a  block  of  ten  million 
dollars  of  bonds,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  extending  its 
mains  and  increasing  its  plant  in  the  Chicago  Gas  field.  An 
appeal  to  banking  interests  for  assistance  in  this  enterprise 
met  with  flat  failure.  Capital  in  abundance  was  available  for 
legitimate  business  ventures,  but  the  composite  mind  now  direct- 
ing American  financial  affairs  saw  nothing  inviting  in  this  prop- 
osition. As  far  as  the  Sugar  war  is  concerned,  only  private 
capital  is  invested  in  concerns  that  rival  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  strong  institution 
that  would  not  welcome  the  settlement  of  a  conflict  that  has 
thus  far  been  costly  to  all  concerned. 

Stability  of  values  and  consequent  safety  for  investors  can 
be  the  only  result  of  the  present  tendency  to  centralize  power 
and  prevent  needless  sacrifice  of  capital  in  ill-advised  competi- 
tive undertakings.     The  poor  man  whose  slowly  accumulated* 
competency  is  deposited  in  the  savings  banks  can  participate 
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to  a  degree  in  the  benefits  from  this  safeguarding  of  vested 
rights.  Although  he  may  not  use  his  own  judgment  in  mak- 
ing his  investments — which  is  perhaps  fortunate — ^yet  the  in- 
stitution where  his  money  is  held  in  trust,  operating  under  the 
strict  laws  that  now  regulate  such  depositories,  has  acquired 
bonds  and  interest-bearing  securities  that  are  the  more  valuable 
for  the  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  of  the  larger  financial 
interests.  The  funds  of  widows  and  orphans  are  preserved  by 
the  unity  of  action  that  is  now  the  paramount  feature  of  the 
collective  money  power.  The  cost  of  production  of  necessary 
articles  has  been  reduced,  and,  while  held  staple  through  ap- 
parent lack  of  competition,  the  tendency  is  to  cut  down  the 
margin  of  profit  in  a  ratio  similar  to  the  lower  interest  rates 
that  prevail  as  the  necessary  sequence  to  the  increased  supply 
of  basic  money  in  the  country.  The  transportation  situation, 
which  is  affected  in  a  striking  degree  by  the  fellowship  of  those 
in  control  of  the  great  systems — a  subject  that  will  be  taken 
up  later — is  made  less  complex;  and  the  small  shipper,  being 
assured  of  the  same  rates  as  his  more  powerful  neighbor,  can 
estimate  to  a  nicety  the  exact  cost  of  receiving  and  distributing 
his  goods.  Credit,  which  underlies  every  enterprise,  is  not 
disturbed  by  serious  and  repeated  upheavals,  thus  adding  more 
security  to  the  widely-diverging  pursuits  of  an  ever-restless  and 
energetic  nation,  all  of  which,  no  matter  how  dissimilar,  find 
a  focusing  point  where  the  benefit  of  one  makes  for  the  good 
of  all. 

Edward  Godwin  Johns. 
New  York, 


ENGLAND   AS   AN   ALLY. 

MOST  of  the  current  discussion  of  our  national  policy 
betrays  a  blurred  vision  of  things  and  a  weak  grasp  of 
sound  principles.  The  proposal  of  an  Anglo-American  Alliance 
has  called  forth  much  flippancy  on  the  one  hand  and  spite  on 
the  other;  but  very  little  of  weight  has  been  said  either  for 
or  against  it.  In  contradiction  to  the  prevailing  opinion  that 
feeling  is  a  proper  guide  for  national  policy,  the  writer  lays 
down  the  maxim  that  national  friendships  are  matters  of  senti- 
ment; national  alliances  are  matters  of  interest.  The  proposed 
alliance  is  sadly  in  need  of  being  regarded  from  the  standpoint 
of  interest,  and  it  is  this  point  of  view  that  will  be  adopted  in 
this  paper. 

The  British  Isles  are  inhabited  by  forty  millions  of  energetic 
and  enterprising  people.  These  multitudes  do  not  get  their 
living  from  their  territory,  which  is  very  far  from  being  able 
to  feed  them,  but  employ  their  superior  skill,  organization,  and 
machinery  in  producing  immense  masses  of  manufactured  goods 
that  are  exchanged  with  the  rest  of  the  world  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Out  of  every  six  loaves  they  eat,  five  are  made 
from  grain  brought  from  abroad.  On  a  given  date  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  vessels  laden  with  cereals 
were  found  to  be  making  for  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.  Of 
the  meat  consumed,  one-third  is  of  foreign  origin.  Forty  per 
cent,  of  the  butter,  milk,  and  cheese  is  imported.  Moreover, 
for  the  raw  materials  of  her  manufactures  England  is  in  many 
cases  dependent  on  foreign  supplies.  All  the  cotton  is  brought 
in  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  wool. 

This  extreme  dependence  of  England  upon  other  lands  for 
food  and  materials  is  of  rather  recent  origin.  Until  nearly  the 
middle  of  the  century  a  rampart  of  customs  duties  was  main- 
tained in  order  to  bar  out  the  foreigner's  breadstufFs  and  to 
keep  British  agriculture  flourishing.  The  artificial  stimulus 
Jiad  the  effect  of  bringing  the  island  to  the  summit  of  cultiva- 
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tion  and  of  making  the  people  almost  self-sufBcing.  Even  after 
the  corn  laws  were  repealed,  the  British  farmer  was  still  pro- 
tected by  the  high  cost  of  transportation.  As  late  as  the  Cri- 
mean war  England  got  five-sixths  jot  her  breadstuffs  from  her 
own  soil.  But  the  settlement  of  the  world's  back  country, 
coupled  with  the  steam  transportation  that  permits  the  wheat 
of  distant  lands  to  be  laid  down  in  Liverpool  cheaper  than  the 
British  farmer  can  raise  it,  has  undermined  British  agriculture 
till  the  soil  of  England  no  longer  contributes  what  it  might 
to  the  feeding  of  her  sons.  In  twenty  years  more  than  two 
million  acres  have  passed  from  under  the  plow  and  become 
pasture.  In  1875  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  land 
was  tilled;  now  only  fifty  per  cent.  England  cannot  go  back 
to  the  corn  laws,  for  since  their  repeal  twelve  million  mouths 
have  been  called  into  being  by  the  prosperity  that  free  trade 
has  brought.  But  so  long  as  she  adheres  to  her  policy  of  non- 
interference the  economic  forces  will  continue  to  cut  away 
the  foundations  of  her  agriculture  and  increase  her  dependence 
on  the  breadstuffs  of  distant  lands. 

The  means  by  which  England  can  induce  other  countries  to 
hurry  their  provisions  to  her  doors  are  the  proceeds  of  British 
trade.  The  same  process  that  has  drafted  men  away  from 
the  land  until  agriculture  receives  only  one-tenth  of  the  total 
labor  power  has  made  this  misty  island  in  the  northern  seas 
the  workshop  of  the  world.  In  a  thousand  smoke-darkened 
industrial  towns — busy  as  ant-hills,  noisy  with  the  hum  and 
whirr  of  wheels — the  cyclopean  fingers  of  machinery  shape 
the  goods  that  England  barters  for  her  bread.  From  her  ports 
pour  unceasingly  great  streams  of  manufactured  articles 
adapted  to  meet  every  want  and  suit  every  taste  of  man,  whether 
civilized  or  savage.  This  national  specialization  has  given  rise 
to  a  volume  of  international  exchanges  such  as  the  world  has 
never  seen  before  and  may  never  see  again.  Only  by  the  yearly 
movement  of  three  and  a  half  billions'  worth  of  goods  can 
England  adjust  her  dealings  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
average  British  family  imports  $275  worth  of  goods  a  year 
and  exports  $145  worth,  while  the  French  family  consumes 
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$100  worth  of  foreign  products,  the  German  family  $115,  and 
the  American  family  $50. 

Twin  to  this  unprecedented  national  specialization  is  the 
growth  of  British  dominion.  The  Queen  rules  over  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  souls,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  human  race. 
In  extent  her  possessions  are  three  times  the  area  of  the  United 
States  including  Alaska,  and  are  nearly  equal  to  the  Russian 
and  Chinese  empires  taken  together.  This  vast  domain  has 
not  been  systematically  built  up  or  organized.  It  is  the  out- 
come not  so  much  of  far-sighted  policy  as  of  blind  economic 
forces.  Britain's  land  hunger  has  had  two  causes.  It  is  partly 
due  to  the  race  fecundity  that  leaves  a  thousand  more  mouths 
in  England  every  day,  and  that  leads  to  the  snatching  up  of 
fertile  vacant  spaces  in  the  temperate  zone  in  order  that  migrat- 
ing Englishmen  may  remain  under  the  Union  Jack;  and  it  is 
partly  due  to  the  need  of  controlling  vast  Oriental  and  tropical 
populations  in  order  to  develop  a  taste  for  British  goods  and 
build  up  a  lucrative  trade. 

This  market-winning  motive  has  come  to  dominate  in  recent 
years.  The  old  maxim  that  "trade  follows  the  flag"  has  re- 
ceived a  new  meaning  since  protectionist  nations  have  joined 
in  the  scramble  for  markets.  It  has  been  the  liberal  policy  of 
free-trade  England  in  all  her  Crown  possessions  to  leave  the 
door  open  to  the  goods  of  other  nations.  That  this  has  not 
been  seriously  damaging  to  her  trade  is  due  to  the  prestige 
that  dominion  lends  the  British  trader  and  to  his  own  undi- 
minished energy  and  enterprise.  Her  commercial  rivals,  on 
the  other  hand — France,  Germany,  and  Russia — wall  in  every 
territory  that  comes  into  their  hands  with  a  tariff  devised  espe- 
cially against  the  ubiquitous  British  goods.  The  necessity  of 
keeping  the  yet-open  markets  out  of  the  grasp  of  her  illiberal 
rivals  forces  the  pace  of  England's  expansion  and  leads  her  to 
thwart  when  she  can  the  schemes  of  the  other  Powers  for  terri- 
torial acquisition. 

These  two  economic  considerations,  then — the  need  of  lands 
for  her  surplus  people  and  the  need  of  markets  for  her  surplus 
goods — have  actuated  England's  restless  "reaching"  policy  and 
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dictated  the  fierce  tone  she  sometimes  adopts.  In  spite  of  ap- 
pearances the  temper  of  England  is  pacific  in  the  best  sense. 
If  her  people  are  a  "nation  of  shopkeepers,"  they  are  at  least 
not  a  nation  of  swashbucklers.  No  European  people  is  less 
enamored  of  fighting  or  less  avid  of  military  glory.  England 
has  harbored  no  designs  of  conquest  and  has  not  been  lustful 
of  dominion  for  dominion's  sake.  She  loves  peace  because 
it  agrees  at  once  with  her  humanity  and  her  prosperity,  and  it 
is  the  irresistible  demands  of  her  peculiar  economic  situation 
that  have  given  her  a  name  for  haughtiness  and  truculence. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years,  however,  these  purely  practical 
motives  to  expansion  have  been  aided  by  a  force  of  another 
kind,  namely,  the  Imperial  Idea.  The  English  people  are 
gradually  coming  to  see,  in  their  "dominion  over  palm  and 
pine,''  not  mere  present  easement  and  profit,  but  the  assurance 
of  their  primacy  in  the  final  allotment  of  the  planet  among 
the  great  branches  of  the  human  race.  It  is  dawning  upon 
them  that,  just  as  the  epoch  of  g^eat  exploration  is  about  to 
close,  so  the  era  of  great  territorial  expansion  is  nearing  its 
end.  For  perhaps  the  last  time  in  the  history  of  the  globe 
the  waste  and  backward  lands  are  being  peaceably  divided. 
The  outlying  regions  of  the  earth  are  being  swiftly  brought 
under  the  sway  of  an  intelligent,  equipped,  masterful  civiliza- 
tion, and  ere  long  the  process  must  cease  for  lack  of  more 
material. 

These  thoughts  coming  upon  the  heels  of  their  amazing 
success  in  self-aggrandizement  have  fired  the  British  imagina- 
tion with  the  most  colossal  dream  that  a  race  has  ever  con- 
ceived— the  dream  that  the  eventual  guidance  of  the  destinies 
of  the  human  race  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Saxon; 
that  the  world's  speech  is  to  be  the  language  of  Shakespeare; 
that  the  tall,  blonde,  high-bred  sons  of  England  are  for  all 
time  to  rule  and  dispense  justice  over  men,  black,  yellow,  and 
brown,  just  as  Brooke  and  Gordon  and  Cromer  have  done  it 
in  our  day.  This  intoxicating  vision,  more  lordly  than  any 
that  ever  visited  the  captains  of  Alexander  as  they  ranged 
from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Indus  to  the 
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Nile,  is  seizing  upon  the  English  people  and  may  yet  lead 
them  to  ruin — as  France  was  led  to  ruin  by  Napoleon's  visions 
of  universal  empire. 

However  high  flames  her  imperial  ambition,  the  cool  ob- 
server must  recognize  that  England  has  before  her  a  critical 
period — all  the  more  critical  because  of  this  ambition.  If  the 
headship  of  the  human  race  is  to  be  hers,  she  is  now  about  to 
traverse  the  most  dangerous  portion  of  her  path  to  that  hege- 
mony. At  present  the  British  Empire  embraces  not  only  flour- 
ishing self-governing  colonies,  but  a  g^eat  number  of  newly- 
won,  ill-compacted,  and  poorly-defended  possessions  that 
multiply  the  responsibilities  of  England  without  adding  to 
her  strength  to  bear  them.  In  other  words,  the  power  of 
the  Empire  has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  its  bulk. 

In  time,  no  doubt,  the  parts  of  Great  Britain  will  unite  and 
guard  the  central  hearth  of  the  English  race.  The  grow- 
ing loyalty  of  the  colonies  forbids  us  to  believe  that  the 
British  Empire  is  fated  to  fall  apart  into  independent  States. 
Imperial  federation  is  in  the  air,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
British  possessions  are  destined  in  time  to  be  built  into  the 
most  stupendous  political  edifice  ever  reared  by  man.  But  not 
less  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  must  elapse  before  the 
power  of  England's  scions  shall  be  such  that,  banded  with  her, 
they  can  defy  the  world.  In  the  meantime  her  colonies  are 
weak  and  cannot  defend  themselves;  her  dependencies,  like 
India  and  Egypt,  are  a  burden  to  her ;  and  so  the  forty  millions 
in  the  British  Isles  must  meet  the  enemy  in  the  gate  alone  and 
fight  their  own  battles.  Their  strength  does  not  exceed  the 
strength  of  non-imperial  people,  while  their  burden  is  greater. 

This,  then,  is  the  critical  period  through  which  England 
must  pass.  A  space  of  at  least  twenty  years  divides  her  frcmi 
safety.  It  will  take  two  decades  for  the  cement  of  Empire  to 
harden,  and  ere  that  time  elapses  the  colossus  may  lie  in  ruins. 

One  peril  that  threatens  England  is  a  struggle  with  either 
of  the  two  g^eat  land  Powers  contiguous  to  her  possessions — 
the  United  States  and  Russia.  In  case  of  war,  England  could, 
of  course,  inflict  vast  damage  upon  us.     But  in  the  end  we 
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would  shatter  her  Empire  by  seizing  all  the  British  North 
American  possessions.  Such  a  conflict  lies,  however,  beyond 
the  range  of  practical  possibility,  as  it  is  opposed  to  both  the 
sentiments  and  the  interests  of  the  two  nations. 

The  other  Power  that  could  shatter  the  British  Empire  is 
Russia.  If  unquestioned  sea  power  is  the  prerogative  of  Eng- 
land, irresistible  land  power  is  no  less  the  appanage  of  Russia. 
Her  huge  bulk,  far  from  showing  signs  of  falling  apart,  is 
steadily  being  compacted  and  unified.  Armed  with  the  engines 
of  civilization  and  animated  with  a  zeal  for  dominion  as  ardent 
as  that  of  the  Briton,  the  Muscovite  seems  determined  to  make 
himself  sooner  or  later  master  of  all  the  contiguous  land  to 
the  east  of  him — of  all  Asia,  in  fact.  With  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad  soon  to  pour  innumerable  Cossack  soldiers  into  the 
Far  East,  it  is  certain  that  the  power  of  Russia  in  the  Orient 
will  in  the  coming  years  increase  faster  than  the  power  of 
England  possibly  can;  and  the  day  will  arrive  when  England 
must  stake  every  inland  rood  she  owns  in  Asia  on  the  issue  of 
a  struggle  with  the  Northern  G>lossus.  India,  of  course, 
organized  and  officered  from  the  West,  could  defend  herself 
from  invasion  if  she  wished.  But  the  sullen,  secret  straining 
of  the  Hindu  against  the  British  raj  forbids  us  to  expect 
that  at  the  critical  hour  the  manhood  of  India  will  fly  to  the  aid 
of  Tommy  Atkins. 

The  second  danger  to  England  lies  in  a  hostile  coalition. 
Her  multifarious  enterprises  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have 
made  her  averse  to  alliances.  She  has  wished  to  play  her 
game  alone,  so  as  to  have  all  the  winnings.  Shrewdly  keep- 
ing her  hands  free  from  all  entangling  alliances,  she  hoped 
to  be  able  to  snatch  the  best  posts  and  lands  while  the  Conti- 
nental Powers  were  locked  in  a  mutual  animosity.  This  policy 
succeeded  brilliantly  for  a  time;  but  one  rash  move — ^the 
Jameson  raid — ^betrayed  her  game  and  turned  the  jealous  eyes 
of  her  rivals  upon  her.  The  spring  of  1896,  when,  as  an 
English  friend  put  it,  "England  got  an  ultimatum  every  morn- 
ing by  post,"  revealed  the  risks  of  a  "splendid  isolation/'  It 
was  then  evident  that  she  had  neglected  to  make  allies,  while 
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by  her  greed,  enterprise,  and  success  she  had  alienated  her 
natural  friends. 

Flying  squadrons  intimidated  her  enemies  then;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  danger  of  a  hostile  coalition  has  not  passed 
away.  The  German  government  is  now  affable ;  but  the  war  of 
vituperation  that  followed  the  Kaiser's  telegram  to  Kruger 
and  the  growing  commercial  rivalry  have  produced  among  the 
Germans  a  deep  detestation  of  England.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Germany  will  act  with  the  foes  of  Great  Britain  whenever 
there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  stripping  her  of  her  possessions. 
As  regards  France,  no  one  who  was  there  during  the  Fashoda 
affair  doubts  that  the  French  cherish  a  lasting  resentment, 
which  will  lead  them  to  strike  England  whenever  a  favorable 
opportunity  presents  itself.  The  recent  commercial  treaty  with 
Italy  bespeaks  the  rapprochement  of  the  two  Latin  Powers; 
while  the  many  courtesies  the  Kaiser  has  lately  showered  upon 
the  French  navy  show  his  sincere  desire  to  heal  the  old  feud. 
In  France  the  wisdom  of  foregoing  "the  revenge"  is  now  openly 
discussed,  and  the  hand  of  death  is  constantly  stilling  the  pro- 
tests of  those  who  remember  I'annee  terrible  of  1871. 

A  Continental  coalition  might  not,  like  the  United  States  or 
Russia,  tear  away  some  vital  portion  of  the  British  Empire;  but 
it  would  be  formidable  by  its  power  to  throttle  British  com- 
merce. Dependence  upon  foreign  breadstuffs  is  the  Achilles 
tendon  of  England.  France  or  Hungary  has  no  "silver  streak" 
to  secure  her  from  invasion,  but  she  is  compensated  by  land 
connections  with  an  entire  continent.  The  United  States, 
though  all  her  ports  were  sealed,  might  still  go  her  way  feed- 
ing herself  from  her  own  fields.  Not  so  England:  neg- 
lecting agriculture,  she  has  specialized  up  to  the  full  demands 
of  economic  forces ;  she  has  committed  herself  unreservedly  to 
the  policy  of  living  by  enormous  exchanges  with  foreigners. 
France  has  protected  and  fostered  her  agriculture,  unwilling  to 
become  dependent  on  over-sea  supplies.  Germany  has  done  the 
same.  England,  by  resorting  habitually  to  over-sea  lands  for 
food  and  raw  materials,  has  increased  her  wealth  at  the  expense 
of  her  security.    Two  months'  stoppage  of  the  importations  of 
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foreign  wheat  would  reduce  the  daily  rations  of  the  people  to 
one-fourth  of  what  is  now  required.  The  country  is  an  im- 
pregnable but  unprovisioned  fortress.  It  is  this  that  compels 
England  to  starve  elementary  education  in  order  to  build  battle- 
ships. She  aims  to  keep  her  navy  superior  to  any  two  that 
might  attack  her — talks  even  of  matching  any  three;  but  her 
navy  does  not  g^ow  as  fast  as  the  hostility  she  excites.  A 
nation  that  has  as  much  to  dread  from  a  mere  blockade  as  an- 
other nation  from  the  much  vaster  undertaking  of  invasion 
can  purchase  safety  only  by  moderation. 

This,  then,  is  the  kernel  of  the  situation.  Except  in  the  Bal- 
kans, the  national  boundaries  on  the  Continent  are  now  rela- 
tively fixed;  the  alliances  and  the  arbitration  arrangements 
guarantee  the  peace  of  Europe;  the  Powers  occupied  with 
colonial  expansion  have  ceased  to  tear  at  each  other.  And  yet, 
at  the  very  moment  her  rivals  have  sunk  their  quarrels,  Eng- 
land, giddy  with  her  imperial  dream,  becomes  more  than  ever 
high-handed  and  masterful.  Is  it  likely  that  the  fifty  millions 
of  the  English  race  in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  will  realize 
before  it  is  too  late  the  necessity  of  contenting  themselves  with 
a  more  modest  share  in  the  division  of  the  planet? 

No  doubt  among  those  "that  drive  the  steeds  of  empire"  are 
men  who  see  the  perils  of  the  near  future  as  clearly  as  any 
on-looker  can.  England's  wonderful  record  of  intelligent  self- 
aggrandizement  under  the  oligarchy  that  has  guided  her  course 
certainly  inspires  confidence  in  the  sagacity  of  her  governors. 
But  it  is  a  question  if  the  line  of  wise  and  wary  statesmen  is 
not  dying  out.  The  old  social  organization  of  England  is  now 
threatened  by  the  devouring  waves  of  democracy.  The  Lords, 
the  unpaid  Commons,  the  Church,  the  Landed  Interest,  the 
Church  School — upon  all  these  pillars  of  the  social  edifice 
Demos  bows  himself.  The  alarmed  Tories  feel  that  their  only 
hope  is  a  "spirited"  foreign  policy.  Must  we  not,  then,  look 
for  a  race  of  "jingo"  statesmen  who  will  seek  to  captivate  the 
blind  Samson — reckless  Disraelis  and  Chamberlains  and  Rose- 
berrys  who  will  court  the  favor  of  the  galleries  with  a  dazzling 
ibut  dangerous  imperialism? 
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From  a  nation  in  this  critical  situation,  craving  support  amid 
gathering  hostile, forces,  we  receive  overtures  that  have  not 
been  without  an  echo  on  this  side  of  the  water.  The  very  cir- 
cumstances of  these  advances  should  make  us  cool  and  cau- 
tious in  meeting  them.  This  new  warmth  of  friendliness  does 
not  emanate  from  that  democratic  part  of  English  society 
which  has  always  been  disinterestedly  friendly  toward  the 
United  States,  but  rather  from  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the 
aristocracy  that  has  always  detested  our  principles  and  grudged 
us  our  success.  Moreover,  it  comes  after  our  course  in  the 
Venezuelan  affair  had  upset  England's  plans  for  Armenia,  and 
at  a  time  when  her  need  of  a  friend  has  become  painfully  and 
keenly  felt. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  expose  look  at  the  naked  im- 
port of  the  suggested  partnership.  Now  that  we  have  finished 
our  ticklish  tight-rope  performance  in  the  international  arena, 
we  have  little  need  for  a  helping  hand.  We  have  few  perils 
and  no  bitter  enemies.  Behind  a  thousand  leagues  of  foam  we 
sit  secure  on  our  continent.  The  proffered  alliance,  then, 
means  that  we  should  leave  our  snug  retreat  in  order  to  pitch 
our  tent  in  front  of  the  shotted  guns  of  international  jealousy 
and  ill  will  that  frown  upon  England.  Enmeshing  the  globe 
in  her  network  of  interests,  England  has  at  least  six  occasions 
for  dispute  to  one  of  ours.  A  fine  bargain  she  will  make  by 
covenanting  to  help  us  fight  our  battles  if  we  help  her  fight  her 
battles !  As  sheriff  of  the  planet,  the  Briton  has  made  too  many 
enemies  to  constitute  a  safe  partner  for  the  peace-loving,  home- 
keeping  Americans.  In  the  end  it  will  prove  far  cheaper  for 
us  to  build  the  ships  we  need  than  to  accept  England's  help 
along  with  England^s  risks.  It  cannot  pay  us  to  ally  our- 
selves with  her  unless  we  are  about  to  embark  on  the  same 
hazardous  business  of  land-grabbing  and  world-policing. 

A  friendship  is  a  matter  of  sentiment ;  an  alliance  is  a  matter 
of  interest.  The  identity  of  the  English  with  the  American 
people  in  language,  literature,  law,  religion,  and  personal  ideals 
constitutes  a  firm  basis  for  a  national  friendship.  The  immense 
economic  contrast  between  insular  England  and  continental 
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America  forbids  an  alliance.  Be  it  our  care,  then,  to  cherish 
this  friendship  without  compromising  ourselves  in  an  alliance. 
An  Anglo-American  partnership  would  not  add  one  whit  to 
England's  security.  It  would  be  instantly  capitalized  by  the 
British  "jingoes"  and  used  as  an  excuse  for  abandoning  that 
caution  by  which  alone  she  can  traverse  her  mined  pathway. 
But  a  good-will  that  England  can  rely  on  only  when  her  cause 
is  just  or  her  need  is  sore  cannot  be  capitalized  for  aggression. 

The  g^eat  desideratum  is  therefore  an  Anglo-American  good 
understanding.  We  should  uproot  the  old-time  hostility  in- 
spired by  school  histories.  We  should  meet  the  English  half 
way  in  all  friendly  sentiment.  We  should  beware  of  standing 
with  a  g^eat  illiberal  despotism  like  Russia  at  a  time  when  the 
conflict  between  the  principle  of  authority  and  the  principle  of 
freedom  is  entering  upon  an  acute  phase.  We  should  even  act 
in  concert  with  England,  Japan,  and  Germany  to  protect 
stranded  China  from  Russian  aggression  until,  like  Japan  or 
Siam,  she  can  get  into  the  current  of  progress.  But  let  us 
not  for  an  instant  leave  our  secure  dooryard  to  go  out  upon  the 
slender,  swaying  foot-bridge  that  the  Briton  must  cross  ere 
he  can  set  foot  on  firm  ground.  It  would  be  stark  madness  to 
lock  arms  with  him  on  his  perilous  path  at  a  time  when  his 
brain  reels  and  his  eye  is  dim  with  the  intoxicating  draught  of 
imperialism.  If  he  reaches  solid  earth  again,  we  may  fare  on 
with  him.  If  not — well,  he  may  be  glad  there  is  a  friend  on 
the  bank  to  throw  him  a  rope. 

Edward  Alsworth  Ross. 

Stanford  University,  Cal, 
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THERE  has  been  much  adverse  criticism  of  late  years,  by 
students  of  political  science,  of  the  legislative  system 
that  prevails  under  our  Federal  government.  This  criticism 
has  taken  the  form  especially  of  comparisons  between  the 
English  Parliament  and  the  United  States  Congress — ^much  to 
the  disparagement  of  the  latter  body.  The  chief  grounds  of 
such  adverse  criticisms  of  Congress  have  been  these:  (i) 
There  is  not  enough  deliberation  and  discussion  of  measures. 
A  bill  is  either  buried  in  committee  and  never  discussed  at 
all,  or  else  it  is  passed  by  each  House  merely  because  a  com- 
mittee has  reported  it  favorably,  and  not  because  full  and  fair 
debate  shows  it  to  be  meritorious.  (2)  There  is  no  connec- 
tion between  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment; hence  they  do  not  work  together  harmoniously.  An 
executive  department  may,  on  investigation,  find  that  legisla- 
tion of  a  certain  character  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
public  service,  and  yet  Congress  will  deliberately  pass  legisla- 
tion of  the  very  opposite  character.  (3)  Our  legislation  lacks 
unity  and  cohesiveness  as  a  whole.  Bills  emanate  from  hun- 
dreds of  different  sources,  and  are  passed  haphazard,  without 
being  governed  by  any  well-defined  general  policy. 

There  is  one  fundamental  error  underlying  all  these  criti- 
cisms: they  are  theoretical  and  deductive,  instead  of  being 
practical  and  inductive.  They  are  based  on  the  theory  of  our 
government  as  revealed  by  the  Constitution,  instead  of  the 
actual  working  of  the  government  under  the  Constitution. 
Their  authors  have  studied  the  general  system  of  legislation 
in  Congress,  and  from  this  study  have  deduced  certain  con- 
clusions that  naturally  ought  to  follow  from  such  a  system. 
But  material  facts  and  actual  conditions  that  might  influence 
these  conclusions  have  been  entirely  overlooked.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Constitution  and  rules  of  Congress  have  developed 
results  entirely  different  from  those  we  should  reasonably  ex- 
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pect.  As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  practical  study  of  our  legis- 
lative system,  it  has  been  assumed  that  what  is  good  for  Great 
Britain  is  good  for  the  United  States.  The  radical  and 
fundamental  differences  between  this  huge  country,  with  its 
many  complex  interests,  and  the  little  islands  of  Great  Britain, 
with  their  homogeneous  population  and  industries,  have  not 
been  considered.  It  is  known  that  the  general  methods  of 
business  in  Parliament  and  Congress  are  the  same,  and  hence 
it  is  assumed  that  the  results  should  be  the  same. 

It  is  my  desire  in  this  article  not  to  heap  indiscriminate 
praise  upon  our  government  simply  because  it  is  American, 
but  merely  to  present  the  actual  facts  and  conditions  and  show 
how  they  influence  the  practical  operation  of  our  Federal  leg- 
islature. The  first  and  most  fundamental  fact  that  bears  on 
this  question  is  one  that  critics  of  our  government  seem  never 
to  have  considered  in  a  practical  way.  It  is  the  g^eat  and 
essential  difference  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  physical  character  of  the  two  countries  is  differ- 
ent, their  interests  are  different,  and  their  people  are  different. 
And  these  differences  are  such  as  materially  to  influence 
the  whole  legislative  systems  of  the  two  nations.  The  most 
important  result  of  these  differences  is  to  throw  upon  the 
United  States  Congress  an  amount  of  work  far  in  excess  of 
that  required  of  the  British  Parliament.  Our  great  and  varied 
extent  of  territory  and  the  consequent  multitude  and  com- 
plexity of  our  interests  make  this  inevitable.  Nothing  will 
cause  us  to  realize  how  widely  apart  are  the  two  legislatures, 
as  regards  the  amount  of  business  they  have  to  transact,  than 
to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  official  records  of  Congress  and 
Parliament.  These  show  the  remarkable  fact  that,  whereas 
the  number  of  bills  introduced  in  Parliament  in  two  years  is 
about  I, coo,  the  number  introduced  in  Congress  in  the  same 
period  is  about  15,000! 

We  need  only  to  consider  specifically  some  of  the  differences 
between  the  two  countries  to  understand  fully  why  the  meas- 
ures presented  to  Congress  exceed  so  greatly  those  that  come 
before  Parliament.     In  the  first  place,  the  average  American 
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interests  himself  in  his  government  far  more  than  does  the 
average  Englishman.  The  tie  between  a  Congressman  and  the 
people  of  his  district  or  State  is  much  closer  and  stronger  than 
that  between  a  member  of  Parliament  and  his  constituents. 
The  result  is  that  Representatives  and  Senators  are  called  upon 
to  introduce  a  g^eat  many  bills  that  an  Englishman  would 
never  think  of  asking  his  Member  to  present  to  Parliament. 
And  the  introduction  of  measures  in  the  British  Parliament  is 
further  restricted  by  certain  rules  that  Congress  would  not  be 
allowed  by  the  people  to  make. 

The  geographical  differences  between  the  two  countries  are 
most  important.  The  great  extent  of  our  territory  g^ves  rise 
to  an  immense  number  of  bills  on  public  lands,  railroads,  rivers, 
and  harbors.  For  the  public  lands  there  must  be  laws  and 
regulations.  Provision  must  be  made  for  their  acquisition  by 
individuals,  either  by  purchase  or  settlement.  From  time  to 
time,  Territories  must  be  organized  and  complete  local  gov- 
ernments established,  and  eventually  there  must  be  legislation 
providing  for  the  admission  of  these  Territories  as  States. 
Some  of  the  most  important  legislation  in  the  history  of  our 
country  has  been  of  this  character.  The  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, the  Compromise  of  1850,  and" the  Kansas- Nebraska  act 
are  notable  instances.  The  huge  network  of  railways  that 
spreads  over  the  United  States  has  provided  Congress  with 
many  a  troublesome  problem  to  solve.  The  regulation  of  pas- 
senger and  freight  traffic,  including  the  subjects  of  pooling 
and  differential  rates,  the  restriction  and  control  of  monopolies 
through  the  jurisdiction  Congress  exercises  over  the  inter- 
state commerce,  and  all  the  similar  questions  arising  there- 
from, consume  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  each  Congress;  yet 
they  are  still  far  from  being  satisfactorily  settled.  All  this 
Great  Britain  necessarily  escapes  to  a  greater  degree.  Our 
navigable  rivers  and  our  accessible  seacoast  exceed  in  ex- 
tent those  of  any  other  nation  except  Russia ;  consequently,  we 
require  more  maritime  legislation  than  any  other  nation.  The 
foreign  commerce  of  Great  Britain  far  exceeds  ours  in  amount ; 
still,  even  a  small  foreign  trade  requires  almost  the  same  kind 
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and  amount  of  legislation  as  does  a  larger  trade  of  a  similar 
character.  What  determines  chiefly  the  amount  of  maritime 
legislation  required  is  not  the  amount  of  maritime  business, 
but  the  complexity  of  it.  Great  Britain's  maritime  business 
consists  almost  entirely  of  foreign  trade;  while  ours  em- 
braces, besides  the  foreign  trade,  a  vast  amount  of  coast  and 
river  commerce.  In  addition  to  the  regulation  of  commerce, 
our  waterways  require  a  great  deal  of  legislation  to  main- 
tain them — to  make  the  rivers  navigable  and  to  keep  them  so, 
and  to  dredge  harbors  and  make  them  accessible. 

At  one  time  our  manufacturing  industries  were  insignificant 
compared  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  But  now  they  are  not 
only  as  extensive  as  those  of  the  mother  country  but 
are  far  more  varied  and  complex.  They  require  not  only 
more  legislation  but  also  legislation  that  necessitates  more 
time  and  trouble  properly  to  prepare.  Furthermore,  the  char- 
acter of  our  industrial  development  has  been  such  that  one  of 
our  g^eat  political  parties  has  advocated  and  put  into  opera- 
tion, whenever  in  power,  a  system  of  protection  and  encourage- 
ment to  manufacturers  resulting  in  legislation  that  has  occu- 
pied the  chief  time  of  many  Congresses. 

The  supreme  importance  of  our  agricultural  industries  has 
necessitated  legislation  of  which  Great  Britain  has  had  no 
need.  The  British  farmers  are  few  in  number,  and  are  all  en- 
gaged in  about  the  same  class  of  farming.  In  the  United 
States  we  have  immense  areas  of  wheat  and  com;  we  have 
broad  prairies  devoted  solely  to  cattle-raising;  we  have  rice- 
fields  and  sugar-plantations,  "truck"  farms,  and  g^eat  forests. 
And  our  agricultural  legislation  is  similarly  varied  and  complex. 

The  United  States  has  had  a  great  civil  war,  which,  even 
after  the  completion  of  reconstruction  and  the  final  settlement 
of  all  the  immediate  war  questions,  has  left  Congress  burdened 
with  an  immense  amount  of  pension  and  war-claim  business. 

Even  the  very  climate  of  the  United  States  demands  more 
legislation  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  English  climate 
is  steady  and  uniform,  varying  but  little  the  year  round.  In 
the  United  States  we  have  weather  more  extreme  and  variable 
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than  that  of  any  other  country,  not  excepting  even  Russia. 
Some  of  our  States  have  torrid  heat  in  summer  and  bitter  cold 
in  winter;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  changes  are  often  extremely 
sudden.  Thus  in  Missouri,  which  is  a  fairly  central  and 
t)rpical  part  of  our  country,  the  range  of  temperature  at  one 
place  during  the  single  month  of  February,  1899,  was  105 
degrees  (Fahrenheit).  Such  weather,  unless  it  can  be  fore- 
seen, is  almost  fatally  destructive  to  agricultural  industries. 
As  a  result  of  these  climatic  conditions,  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  has  been  established  and  is  being  constantly 
enlarged  and  extended  by  the  government. 

From  the  fact  that  our  interests  requiring  legislation  are  so 
much  greater  and  more  varied  than  those  of  Great  Britain  it 
necessarily  follows  that  our  governmental  machinery  is  larger 
and  itself  requires  more  legislation.  Thus  our  Post  Office  De- 
partment, with  its  immense  service,  the  Treasury  Department, 
with  our  varied  revenue  laws  and  currency  systems,  the 
Interior  Department,  and  the  Agricultural  Department  all 
greatly  exceed  in  size  and  complexity  similar  departments  in 
the  British  government. 

To  all  this  Great  Britain  presents  only  one  important  offset. 
That  is  her  colonial  and  war  legislation.  But  this  is  less  than 
would  appear  at  first  glance.  The  colonies  have  so  much  self- 
government  that  the  supervision  of  the  mother  country  is  com- 
paratively slight;  while  our  military  and  naval  forces  are  con- 
stantly requiring  an  increased  amount  of  legislation,  which  is 
bringing  us  much  nearer  Great  Britain  in  this  respect.  Yet. 
estimating  British  colonial  and  war  legislation  at  the  greatest 
reasonable  amount,  it  is  still  obvious  that  the  amount  of  such 
legislation  falls  far  short  of  that  which  is  thrown  upon  Congress 
and  not  upon  Parliament. 

Such  is  the  situation  to-day:  Congress  is  confronted  with 
an  amount  of  business  far  in  excess  of  that  presented  to  the 
British  Parliament.  What  is  to  be  done?  Shall  Congress 
decide  to  retain  the  full  deliberation  and  discussion  that  pre- 
vail in  Parliament,  thereby  leaving  undone  nine-tenths  of  its 
business,  and  then  sit  back  and  view  with  equanimity  the  in- 
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evitably  disastrous  results  that  will  follow?  Or  shall  it  meet 
the  situation  fairly  and  sensibly,  and  endeavor  to  enact  the 
legislation  needed  by  the  country  in  the  most  efficient  and  prac- 
tical way  possible?  I  do  not  believe  any  one  would  hesitate 
a  moment  in  deciding  which  of  these  measures  Congress  should 
adopt ;  and  Congress  itself  certainly  has  not  hesitated. 

In  the  early  years  of  our  nation's  history,  the  legislation  we 
required  was  similar  in  amount  and  character  to  that  required 
by  Great  Britain;  and  the  parliamentary  procedure  in  Con- 
gress and  Parliament  was  practically  the  same.  But  as  the 
business  of  Congress  increased  in  amount  it  required  new  and 
more  efficient  methods  to  transact  it.  Such  methods  Congress 
adopted  as  the  necessity  arose.  The  first  new  method  increas- 
ing the  lawmaking  capacity  of  Congress  was  through  commit- 
tees. When  each  House  found  that  it  could  not,  as  a  body,  in- 
vestigate in  detail  all  the  proposed  legislation,  it  proceeded  to 
delegate  such  investigation  to  committees  composed  of  indi- 
vidual members.  Each  committee  would  examine  the  bills  re- 
ferred to  it  and  report  them  back  to  the  House,' with  such  infor- 
mation as  would  enable  that  body  to  consider  them  intelli- 
gently and  decide  whether  to  pass  them  or  not.  Or,  if  a  com- 
mittee decide  against  a  bill,  the  usual  course  is  simply  not  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  at  all.  Thus,  as  a  rule,  only 
bills  favorably  considered  by  the  committees  are  reported  back 
to  the  House  for  its  action.  With  the  help  of  its  committees, 
the  Senate  is  thus  enabled  to  handle  nearly  all  the  bills  pre- 
sented to  it.  But  in  the  House,  even  after  the  committees  have 
reported  only  the  most  meritorious  bills,  there  still  remain  more 
of  these  measures  than  the  House  has  time  to  consider;  con- 
sequently, the  House  has  had  to  employ  an  additional  agent 
and  to  delegate  to  him  the  investigation  of  the  bills  reported  by 
the  committees.  This  additional  agent  is  the  Speaker,  and, 
through  the  curious  operation  of  certain  rules  of  the  House, 
he  decides  which  bills  shall  be  considered  and  acted  upon  by 
the  House.  In  this  way,  by  means  of  its  committees,  and  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  the  help  of  the  Speaker, 
Congress  is  able  to  pass  substantially  the  best  part  of  all  pro- 
posed legislation  that  deserves  to  be  passed. 
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Under  these  circumstances  there  is  not  the  same  fulness  of 
discussion  of  measures  by  Congress  that  there  is  in  Parlia- 
ment. But,  in  the  first  place,  this  is  obviously  more  or  less 
a  necessary  evil,  arising  from  the  g^eat  amount  of  business 
Congress  has  to  consider;  in  the  second  place,  there  is  no  real 
lack  of  discussion  and  debate.  The  fact  is  simply  that  this 
debate  cannot  take  place  before  the  House  as  a  whole.  In  the 
committees  there  is  full  and  ample  discussion  of  the  measures 
before  them ;  and  it  is  that  ideal  form  of  discussion,  too,  which 
is  informal,  detailed,  and  thoroughly  practical.  The  charge 
that  bills  are  often  "buried"  in  committees  is  true;  but  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  this.  If  a  committee  of  one  of  the 
Houses  does  not  think  favorably  enough  of  a  bill  even  to 
report  it,  surely  the  House  itself  would  not  think  enough  of  it 
to  pass  it.  To  this  rule,  of  course,  there  are  occasional  ex- 
ceptions; but  they  are  rare.  The  charge  that  legislation  is 
often  "hurried"  is  also  true.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  evil 
results  of  this  are  not  many  or  serious;  for  every  non-partizan 
measure  is  always  carefully  considered  in  committee  and 
usually  approved  by  the  whole  committee — while  party  legis- 
lation is  usually  so  important  that  a  fair  amount  of  debate  is 
given  to  it  in  the  whole  House.  In  the  second  place,  even  if 
legislation  is  hurried,  what  shall  Congress  do  about  it? 
Abandon  nine-tenths  of  it,  as  has  been  suggested  before  ?  We 
must  remember  that  Congress  is  not  responsible  for  the  magni- 
tude and  complexity  of  our  interests  and  the  great  amount  of 
legislation  they  necessarily  require.  Aside  from  all  these  con- 
siderations, the  truth  is  that  long  "debates"  in  the  House  and 
Senate  are  rarely  productive  of  much  practical  result  in  the 
voting.  Their  chief  value  is  to  keep  the  people  informed  as 
to  the  course  of  legislation;  and  that  debate  is  always  ample 
enough  to  accomplish  this,  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  ever 
seen  the  immense  amount  of  speeches  and  extracts  from  the 
Congressional  Record  that  are  sent  out  every  year,  especially 
before  an  election.  The  practical  and  valuable  discussion  oc- 
curs in  the  committees  and  in  the  short  debates  before  the 
whole  House. 
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Let  us  look  now  at  the  two  other  defects  charged  to  the  United 
States  goveniment — lack  of  connection  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Legislature,  and  lack  of  unity  in  our  legislation. 
The  Constitutional  separation  of  the  executive  departments 
and  Congress  has  been  made  much  of.  It  is  shown  that  the 
British  Premier  is  both  the  executive  and  legislative  leader  of 
the  country;  that  he  can  arrange  a  systematic  course  of  legis- 
lation, and  then  go  into  Parliament  and  fight  for  it  and  see  that 
it  passes  the  two  Houses ;  and  that  he  can  carry  out  this  legis- 
lation in  the  manner  he  intended.  But  here,  it  is  claimed,  there 
is  practically  no  connection  whatever  between  the  Executive 
and  the  Legislature;  that  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  may 
recommend  certain  bills  they  deem  most  expedient  to  be 
passed,  but  they  are  utterly  helpless  in  having  these  bills  en- 
acted into  law ;  that  not  only  are  the  executive  and  legislative 
chiefs  not  the  same  person,  but  that  we  really  have  no  legis- 
lative chief — that  there  is  no  recognized  leader  in  Congress 
with  whom  the  President  can  confer,  but  only  a  multitude  of 
committees,  each  independent  of  the  others  and  all  often  work- 
ing in  opposite  directions. 

But,  actually  and  practically,  there  is  a  very  great  and  close 
connection  between  the  executive  and  legislative  departments 
of  our  Federal  government.  To  begin  with,  there  is  a  recog- 
nized leader  in  both  halls  of  Congress.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  Speaker  is  the  acknowledged  head  of  his  party, 
and  controls  practically  all  the  debatable  legislation  that  comes 
before  that  body.  A  strong  Speaker  can  rule  the  House  almost 
completely.  He  and  the  President  are  usually  of  the  same 
party,  and  they  can  consult  each  other  freely  about  legisla- 
tion. When  they  have  agreed  as  to  the  best  legislation  to  be 
enacted,  the  Speaker  can  have  such  legislation  passed  in  the 
House,  and  when  it  has  passed  the  Senate  the  President  can 
put  it  into  operation  in  the  manner  originally  determined.  In 
the  Senate  there  are  not  so  many  bills  and  such  confusion  as 
there  are  in  the  House,  and  there  is  no  need  of  a  leader  with 
the  g^eat  and  arbitrary  power  possessed  by  the  Speaker.  The 
Speaker's  place  in  the  Senate  is  occupied  to  a  certain  extent 
by  a  small  "steering  committee"  composed  of  the  most  influ- 
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ential  members  of  the  dominant  party  and  elected  by  its  caucus. 
With  this  committee  the  President  can  consult  and  arrange  leg- 
islation as  he  does  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  But,  on  the 
whole,  there  is  no  need  in  the  Senate  for  the  "steering  commit- 
tee;" for  the  Senators  are  so  few  in  number  that  it  is  entirely 
practicable  for  the  active,  influential  members  of  the  dominant 
party  to  consult  together  and  arrange  the  course  of  legislation 
without  the  need  of  any  g^ven  leaders.  And  with  these  influ- 
ential Senators  the  President  can  confer  as  freely  and  con- 
veniently as  he  can  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

That  the  President  cannot  personally  go  upon  the  floors  of 
Congress  and  support  the  measures  he  recommends  is  true; 
but  that  this  is  the  disadvantage  it  has  been  alleged  to  be  is 
far  from  the  truth.  The  support  of  the  Executive  in  behalf 
of  legislation  is  chiefly  valuable  in  the  case  of  bills  dealing 
with  the  various  executive  departments.  In  the  United  StJsites 
these  measures  consist  of  the  general  appropriation  bills,  which 
not  only  appropriate  money  for  the  maintenance  of  all  the  De- 
partments but  also  include  practically  all  the  other  general 
legislation  affecting  them.  The  usual  course  pursued  in  the 
enactment  of  these  bills  into  law  is  about  as  follows :  The  head 
of  each  Department  submits  to  Congress  a  report  embodying 
his  estimates  and  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  legislation 
for  that  Department.  With  these  reports  before  them,  the 
Appropriations  Committees  then  prepare  the  bills.  On  the 
whole,  the  committees  follow  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  reports ;  and  if  these  recommendations  do  not  seem  wise 
or  are  not  thoroughly  understood,  the  Secretaries  and  other 
Department  officers  are  sent  for  to  explain  and  support  their 
recommendations.  In  this  way  there  are  thorough  discussion 
and  debate  between  Congress  and  the  Executive  on  all  the  im- 
portant parts  of  these  general  appropriation  bills. 

Besides  the  support  the  Executive  can  thus  exert  in  behalf 
of  bills  for  the  various  Departments,  he  can  wield  a  most  pow- 
erful influence  over  any  and  all  kgislation  he  may  favor.  This 
can  be  done  in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  President 
is  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  government  and  the  accepted 
leader  of  his  party.    For  this  reason  his  very  recommendations 
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themselves,  aside  frcwn  any  support  he  can  give  them,  are  of 
great  weight  with  many  members  of  Congress.  In  the  second 
place,  the  President  always  has  in  each  House  his  own  intimate 
friends,  who  represent  him  and  fight  for  the  measures  he  ad- 
vocates. Mr.  Cleveland's  second  administration  furnished 
many  examples  of  the  power  of  the  President  when  he  chooses 
to  exert  it  in  this  way.  During  the  consideration  of  the  Demo- 
cratic tariff  act  of  1894,  when  the  bill  had  passed  both  Houses 
and  was  before  the  conference  committee  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  differences  between  the  House  and  Senate,  the  Presi- 
dent impressed  his  views  so  thoroughly  upon  the  House  con- 
ferees that  the  advocates  of  the  Senate  bill  called  them  "the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  President.^'  In  the  previous  ses- 
sion of  this  same  Congress,  during  the  fight  on  the  uncondi- 
tional repeal  of  the  Sherman  coinage  law,  the  Democrats  in 
the  Senate  had  practically  unanimously  agreed  on  a  compro- 
mise for  which  they  could  all  consistently  vote.  But  this  was 
rejected  by  President  Cleveland;  and,  in  the  face  of  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  for  it,  he  was  (by  means  of  the  influence  he 
could  exert  through  his  friends  and  followers  in  the  Senate) 
able  to  defeat  it  and  finally  to  force  the  unconditional  repeal 
he  desired.  In  the  third  place,  the  influence  the  President  can 
exercise  over  legislation  through  the  patronage  at  his  dis- 
posal is  always  considerable  and  may  be  extremely  great.  In 
its  barest  terms,  this  is  simply  the  gift  by  the  President  of  cer- 
tain appointments  to  members  of  Congress  in  return  for  the 
members'  votes  on  certain  bills.  That  such  a  state  of  affairs 
exists  is  not  to  our  credit,  but  it  is  true ;  and,  while  it  may  not 
be  a  connection  between  the  Executive  and  the  Legislature 
that  should  exist,  still  it  does  exist  in  this  country,  just  as  it 
does  in  England,  and  it  enables  the  Executive  to  influence  leg- 
islation as  he  thinks  best. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  preparation  of  legislation  in 
which  the  British  system  is  much  inferior  to  ours.  In  Great 
Britain  all  the  important  legislation,  including  that  which  is 
absolutely  non-partizan,  is  prepared  by  a  ministry  composed 
entirely  of  members  of  one  party.  With  us,  all  legislation, 
both  partizan  and  non-partizan,  is  prepared  by  committees  that 
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include  members  of  both  parties.  And  in  all  the  details  of 
this  preparation,  except  in  the  purely  partizan  features,  the 
minority  members  of  the  committees  do  nearly  as  much  work 
and  have  nearly  as  much  influence  as  the  majority  members. 
In  this  way  many  defects  in  bills  are  cured  and  many  im- 
provements made  that  could  not  be  brought  about  under  the 
British  system. 

"The  great  and  deplorable  lack  of  unity  in  the  legislation  of 
the  United  States  Federal  government  is  almost  obvious." 
Such  has  been  the  criticism  of  some  eminent  authorities  in 
political  science.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  Great 
Britain  all  important  legislation  comes  from  one  source  and 
is  arranged  to  fit  together  into  one  consistent  whole.  But  in 
the  United  States  it  is  shown  that  legislation  emanates  from 
three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  sources  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  ninety  in  the  Senate;  that  there  is  no  general 
ministry  with  power  to  unify  this  legislation,  as  does  the 
British  ministry,  and  that  therefore  such  legislation  must  nec- 
essarily consist  of  bills  passed  at  haphazard  and  without  any 
homogeneity.  Theoretically,  such  a  conclusion  should  follow 
from  the  premises  given  above ;  but  in  practise  it  does  not  fol- 
low: for  this  whole  argument  unfortunately  omits  certain 
premises  consisting  of  certain  practises  in  Congress,  which 
are  not  generally  known  to  exist  and  whose  importance  is  not 
realized,  but  which  nevertheless  do  exist  and  are  of  great  im- 
portance. These  practises  are  such  as  each  House  has  found 
best  adapted  to  its  purposes,  and  their  effect  is  to  avoid  nearly 
all  the  evils  alleged  to  exist  in  our  legislative  system. 

Now,  the  fact  that  our  legislation  emanates  from  so  many 
diflferent  sources  has  many  merits  that  are  clear  and  indis- 
putable, while  its  disadvantages  are  almost  completely  over- 
come by  certain  of  these  Congressional  practises  mentioned 
above.  For  any  ministry,  small  enough  to  be  efficient,  to  pre- 
pare and  present  to  Congress  all  the  important  legislation 
needed  in  our  fifty  States  and  Territories  would  be  utterly  be- 
yond its  capacity.  No  ministry  could  have  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  widely  varying  and  complex  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  many  different  parts  of  the  country  to  accomplish 
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such  a  work  successfully.  But  under  our  system  each  Senator 
and  each  Representative  of  a  district  and  each  Delegate  from  a 
Territory  can  submit  the  particular  proposed  legislation  which, 
from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  constituents,  he  thinks 
would  be  best  for  their  interests.  The  disadvantages  of  this 
system  are  cured  by  the  unity  that  Congress  is  able  to  give 
to  that  part  of  the  proposed  legislation  which  is  finally  enacted 
into  law.  Each  House  gives  this  unity  to  legislation  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  In  the  Senate  it  is  accomplished  partly  through 
"caucuses"  of  the  dominant  party  and  the  "steering  commit- 
tee" appointed  by  the  caucus,  and  partly  through  private  dis- 
cussion among  the  most  influential  Senators.  In  this  way  the 
legislation  that  passes  the  Senate  is  made  amply  consistent  and 
homogeneous. 

Even  a  greater  unifying  force  is  exerted  over  legislation 
in  the  House  than  in  the  Senate.  This  force  is  the  Speaker. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  session  he  maps  out  and  de- 
termines a  large  part  of  the  legislation  of  the  Congress  by 
means  of  his  committee  appointments.  The  Speaker  appoints 
all  the  committees  of  the  House,  and  each  committee  he  can, 
and  usually  does,  make  up  of  men  who  are  either  in  favor  of 
the  measures  he  advocates  or  will  favor  such  measures  as  he 
suggests.*  Then  during  each  session  the  Speaker  can  con- 
trol the  more  important  legislation  through  the  power  of  his 
Committeemen  Rules.  This  committee  was  given  the  power 
it  now  holds  by  Mr.  Reed  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress.  It  was 
strengthened  by  Speaker  Crisp  in  the  Fifty-second  Congress, 
and  is  now  an  extremely  powerful  legislative  weapon. 
Through  its  authority  the  Speaker  selects  the  bills  he  thinks 
should  pass,  and  has  them  voted  on  at  any  given  day  and  hour 
he  may  name;  and  the  minority  is  utterly  powerless  to  pre- 
vent such  a  vote  being  taken.  The  less  important  legislation 
the  Speaker  dominates  during  the  sessions  of  Congress  chiefly 
by  means  of  his  control  over  "the  floor,''  which  he  possesses 


♦In  the  Senate  a  similar  unifjring  force  is  given  to  legislation  through 
committee  appointments,  which  are  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress bv  the  Senate  itself,  but  acting  usually  under  the  recommeqdg- 
tions  of  the  "steering  committee"  of  the  party  in  pow^. 
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by  means  of  certain  rules  of  the  House.  Of  course,  the 
Speaker  is  limited  to  the  same  extent  as  is  the  British  Premier : 
he  cannot  force  through  legislation  to  which  a  majority  of  the 
House  is  opposed. 

Besides  the  general  unity  given  to  legislation  by  the  Speaker 
and  the  leaders  in  the  Senate,  additional  cohesiveness  is  given 
to  that  particular  part  of  legislation  which  most  demands  it — 
the  great  bills  providing  for  the  maintenance  and  regulation 
of  the  governmental  machinery:  the  general  appropriation 
bills.  In  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  these  bills  all  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single  committee.  This  committee 
thus  overlooks  the  whole  field  of  proposed  legislation  for  the 
various  parts  of  the  government,  and  sees  to  it  that  such  legis- 
lation is  consistent  and  harmonious.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
United  States  the  unity  of  the  legislation  of  a  Congress  may  be 
greatly  marred  by  the  House  and  the  Senate  being  controlled 
by  diflferent  political  parties.  But  this  always  insures  safe  and 
conservative  lawmaking,  and  never  deprives  us  of  legislation 
soberly  and  firmly  demanded  by  the  people;  while  there  is 
nothing  in  our  government  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  legisla- 
tion, as  there  is  in  Great  Britain  in  the  anomalous  House  of 
Lords. 

The  g^eat  fault  of  our  Federal  legislature  is  one  that  as  yet 
does  not  seem  to  be  clearly  perceived.  It  is  that  Congress  at- 
tempts to  do  too  much.  The  amount  of  business  that  must 
come  before  it  is  too  great  to  allow  our  legislation  to  attain 
the  most  perfect  character;  and  this  fault,  I  believe,  can  be 
corrected.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  a  fault  of  our  legislative  sys- 
tem. Given  this  great  amount  of  business,  our  methods  en- 
able Congress  to  handle  it  most  admirably  and  efficiently.  The 
separation  of  the  Executive  and  the  Legislature,  the  lack  of 
some  one  legislative  leader,  the  lack  of  much  deliberation  and 
discussion — ^all  these  are  faults  based  on  incomplete  theories  of 
our  government,  and  not  on  facts.  A  practical  examination 
and  study  at  first  hand  of  our  Congressional  system  will  show, 
I  believe,  that  it  is  the  very  best  we  could  adopt  to  meet 
the  actual  conditions  now  existing.  Ewing  Cockrell. 

Warrensburg,  Mo. 


SHOULD   OUR   MARINE   BE   SUBSIDIZED? 

NOT  since  the  civil  war  has  there  been  such  widespread 
interest  in  our  marine  as  is  manifested  to-day.  A  con- 
siderable body  of  our  people  are  clamoring  for  aid  to  this  in- 
dustry, especially  through  Congressional  enactment.  That  the 
marine  should  be  further  protected  is  usually  postulated  on  the 
assumption  that  our  early  marine  was  due  to  such  measures. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  to  investigate  this  claim 
closely  and  critically,  as  well  as  to  consider  the  present  condi- 
tion of  this  industry. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  our  past  policies,  and  to 
show  what  forces  operated  to  cause  the  growth  and  decline 
of  our  carrying  trade,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  history  of 
our  merchant  marine  from  the  commencement  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  present  time. 

Previous  to  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  Americans  were  per- 
mitted as  English  colonists  to  export  and  import  colonial  prod- 
ucts in  American  ships.  By  this  means  they  had  built  up  a 
large  trade  with  the  English  colonies,  especially  with  Canada 
and  the  West  Indies.  But  the  Americans,  being  a  maritime 
people,  desired  greater  privileges  than  were  afforded  by  the 
rigid  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain;  and  as  French,  Dutch, 
and  Spanish  colonies  offered  an  inviting  field  for  conmiercial 
activity,  infractions  of  the  English  laws  became  very  common. 
The  effort  of  the  mother  country  to  enforce  the  restrictions  was 
one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the  Revolution. 

From  1783  to  1789,  commerce  was  regulated  by  the  several 
States.  But  these  laws  lacked  uniformity,  and  commerce  de- 
clined. The  need  of  uniform  laws  was  recognized,  and  there- 
fore the  regulation  of  commerce  was  delegated  to  Cong^ress. 
The  first  question  discussed  when  Congress  convened  in  1789 
was,  how  to  promote  the  American  carrying  trade.  As  early 
as  1783,  Washington  had  declared  to  the  world  that  if  any 
nation  or  nations  would  give  the  United  States  reciprocity  in 
shipping,  the  same  privileges  in  American  ports  would  be  ex- 
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tended.  Protection  to  shipbuilding  was  not  considered,  for 
ships  could  be  built  more  cheaply  in  the  United  States  than  in 
any  other  country.  Said  the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  a  leading 
journal  of  that  time,  in  giving  a  review  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry :  "The  cost  of  an  oak  ship  in  New  England  is  about  24 
Mexican  dollars  per  ton  fitted  for  sea,  while  a  fir  vessel  costs  in 
the  ports  of  the  Baltic  35  Mexican  dollars  per  ton,  though  the 
American  vessel  is  much  safer  and  more  durable."  In  the  de- 
bates in  Congress  the  American  advantage  in  cheap  construction 
was  not  disputed. 

It  is  asked.  Then  why  did  our  government  discriminate  by 
levying  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  goods  imported  in  foreign 
vessels?  Because,  with  independence  in  1783,  the  privileges 
the  colonists  had  enjoyed  in  shipping  were  withdrawn.  Our 
exports  to  British  colonies  had  to  be  carried  in  British  ships, 
thus  excluding  our  vessels  from  this  trade.  Moreover,  all  the 
leading  European  nations  maintained  prohibitions  and  dis- 
criminations against  foreign  ships.  It  was  to  overcome  those 
burdens  and  force  reciprocity  in  shipping  that  the  United  States 
levied  her  discriminating  duties.  Said  Representative  Benjamin 
Goodhue  in  1789:  "There  would  be  no  occasion  to  lay  addi- 
tional duties  on  foreign  ships  if  our  own  Vessels  were  not  sub- 
jected to  charges  in  foreign  ports  over  and  above  what  the 
natives  pay.  It  is  the  operation  of  this  unequal  burthen  that 
makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  discriminate." 

Differential  tonnage  taxes  and  the  discriminating  duties  were 
passed  in  July,  1789.  So  far  as  those  acts  operated  to  over- 
come the  disadvantages  placed  upon  us  by  foreign  nations,  the 
discriminating-duty  policy  was'  beneficial ;  but  it  is  erroneous 
to  conclude  that  the  steady  increase  in  our  tonnage  and  com- 
merce was  due  in  any  great  degree  to  those  duties.  A  large 
part  of  our  trade  was  with  England,  upon  which  we  levied 
the  discriminating  duties;  but  England  shortly  afterward  im- 
posed a  countervailing  duty,  thus  neutralizing  the  effect  of 
the  measure  as  a  method  of  retaliation.  Henceforth  our  policy 
was  to  secure  a  repeal  of  the  English  navigation  laws.  By  the 
treaty  of  181 5  both  countries  removed  the  duties  on  goods  im- 
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ported  in  ships  engaged  in  direct  trade.  This  was  done  with 
the  hope  that  England  would  allow  our  vessels  to  carry  our  ex- 
ports to  her  colonies,  but  this  she  refused.  Fifteen  years  later 
those  restrictions  were  partially  removed,  but  it  was  not  until 
1849  ^^^^  American  ships  were  granted  equal  privileges  in  all 
English  ports.  Similar  treaties  embodying  the  principles  of 
reciprocity  were  negotiated  by  the  United  States  with  other 
nations,  most  of  them  being  concluded  before  1849.  To-day, 
thirty-two  such  treaties  exist. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  increase  in  our  tonnage  and  com- 
merce up  to  that  time.  The  discriminating  duties  went  into 
effect  late  in  August,  1789.  The  tonnage  credited  for  that  year 
is  given  as  123,000,  but  that  represents  only  the  amount  that 
entered  during  the  remaining  four  months.  The  tonnage  for 
1790  was  340,000.  In  Pitkin's  Statistics  the  amount  of  Ameri- 
can tonnage  in  foreign  trade  in  1789  is  given  as  about  330,000. 
These  figures,  therefore,  effectually  disprove  the  arguments  of 
those  who  compare  the  tonnage  for  1789  and  1790,  and  main- 
tain that  the  apparent  increase  of  200,000  tons  was  the  result 
of  the  discriminating-duty  policy.  Up  to  the  close  of  the 
century,  the  marine,  in  common  with  other  industries,  enjoyed 
a  healthy  growth — due  largely  to  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  delegated  the  regulation  of  commerce  to 
Congress. 

{  From  1793  to  1815,  the  Napoleonic  wars  continued  in  Eu- 
rope with  more  or  less  intensity.  The  United  States  being 
an  isolated  and  neutral  Power,  much  of  the  carrying  trade  was 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  American  shipowners.  How  im- 
portant this  was  to  the  marine  interests  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  amount  of  products  of  foreign  origin  reshipped  from 
the  United  States  in  American  vessels,  from  1796  to  1808,  cx-\ 
ceeded  in  most  cases  the  amount  carried  of  domestic  products. 

The  year  1815  saw  the  close  not  only  of  our  own  war  but 
that  in  which  European  countries  had  been  engaged  for  over 
twenty  years.  Those  countries  now  reentered  the  field  of  mari- 
time competition,  and  in  addition  exported  a  large  amount  of 
manufactured   goods   to   the   United   States.     These   forces, 
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coupled  with  the  disorders  of  our  depreciated  currency,  pro- 
duced a  brief  period  of  commercial  stagnation,  which  included 
our  maritime  interests.  The  decrease  in  tonnage  of  1818  was 
due  to  a  revision  of  the  registry  list  whereby  all  vessels  wrecked 
or  captured  were  removed.  That  this  did  not  decrease  the  eflS- 
ciency  of  the  tonnage  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  percentage 
of  carrying  actually  increased. 

During  the  next  period,  from  1820  to  1830,  our  commercial 
prosperity  returned ;  and,  being  assisted  by  the  partial  removal 
of  foreign  shipping  restrictions,  the  marine  enjoyed  an  unparal- 
leled growth. 

The  second  treaty  of  reciprocity  was  concluded  with  Great 
Britain  in  1830.  Our  vessels  were  now  privileged  to  trade  with 
the  West  Indies  and  other  British  colonies.  The  effect  was 
most  beneficial.  Our  commerce  increased  during  this  period 
more  than  50  per  cent.,  while  our  tonnage  almost  doubled.  It  *• 
is  true  that  the  percentage  of  carrying  slightly  decreased,  but 
a  large  part  of  our  tonnage  now  left  the  carriage  of  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  the  United  States  for  the  more  lucrative 
carrying  between  foreign  nations.  The  entries  of  American 
ships  into  foreign  ports  with  cargo  from  foreign  countries 
show  that  a  considerable  portion  of  our  tonnage  was  thus 
employed. 

The  last  period — that  which  followed  the  removal  of  all 
British  and  American  restrictions  in  1849 — was  the  most  pros- 
perous one  in  the  history  of  the  marine.  Our  ships,  now  given 
complete  reciprocity  in  the  carrying  trade,  penetrated  every 
port.  From  1847  ^o  1861  our  commerce  more  than  doubled, 
while  our  tonnage  increased  150  per  cent. — ^and  also  increased 
greatly  in  efficiency.  During  this  period  the  marine  received 
no  assistance  except  aid  to  a  few  mail  steamers.  That  this  did 
not  benefit  our  foreign  commerce  or  increase  our  tonnage  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  those  lines  only  carried  mails  and  pas- 
sengers, and  that  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  Collins,  Havre, 
and  Bremen  lines — the  lines  so  subsidized— did  not  exceed  30,- 
000  tons.  Then,  too,  our  exports  and  imports  were  carried 
almost  entirely  by  wooden  sailing-vessels,  known  as  the  cele- 
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brated  American  clippers.  At  this  time  those  vessels  were  in 
greater  demand  than  the  ships  of  any  other  nation,  and  they  re- 
ceived the  most  profitable  carrying.  Why  the  percentage  of 
our  carrying  continually  fell  off  is  easily  explained.  In  1868 
Franklin  H.  Morse,  United  States  Consul-General  at  London, 
made  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  amount  of  American 
tonnage  engaged  in  carrying  between  foreign  ports  during 
the  'So's,  and  found  that  fully  63  per  cent,  was  thus  engaged. 
He  further  substantiated  his  conclusions  by  taking  the  year 
1856  as  a  basis  of  estimate  and  showing  that  not  more  than 
1,200,000  tons  would  have  been  required  to  carry  all  our  out- 
going exports,  allowing  that  the  vessels  would  have  a  return 
cargo.  Such  being  the  case,  not  more  than  1,000,000  tons 
would  have  been  required  to  carry  the  66  per  cent,  of  our  ex- 
ports and  imports  carried  that  year;  therefore,  the  remaining 
1,300,000  tons  must  have  been  engaged  in  carrying  between 
foreign  ports.  The  estimates  of  Mr.  Morse  are  corroborated  by 
the  investigations  of  David  A.  Wells  and  by  Joseph  Nimmo, 
chief  of  the  tonnage  division  in  1869. 

In  giving  this  brief  review  we  have  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  marine  was  due  to  the  inherent 
advantages  of  cheap  construction  and  operation;  that  the  dis- 
criminating duties  were  merely  acts  of  retaliation;  and  that 
their  removal/  giving  us  greater  commercial  privileges,  was 
followed  by  an  expansion  of  both  tonnage  and  of  commerce. 

What,  then,  caused  the  subsequent  decline  of  our  marine? 
Between  1848  and  1855,  it  was  demonstrated  in  England  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  an  iron  steamship  was  superior  to  a 
wooden  sailing-vessel,  and  ultimately  cheaper.  But  up  to  1855 
the  demand  for  the  American  clipper  was  so  great  both  at  home 
and  abroad  that  our  builders  did  not  adopt  the  method  of  iron 
construction.  When  the  foreign  demand  for  wooden  vessels « 
ceased,  the  amount  of  American  construction  greatly  decreased, 
as  the  figures  prove.  England,  with  cheaper  iron  and  superior 
facilities  for  this  class  of  construction,  developed  through  years 
of  experiment,  had  now  so  decided  an  advantage  that  the 
American  builder  could  not  compete;  and,  American  registry 
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being  refused  to  foreign-built  vessels,  our  marine  consequently 
began  to  decline  in  1855.  The  civil  war,  with  all  its  demoral- 
izing consequences,  beginning  in  1861,  only  hastened  the  de- 
cline. With  no  protection  from  Confederate  cruisers,  a  large 
portion  of  our  tonnage  was  transferred  to  foreign  flags.  In 
four  years  the  tonnage  was  reduced  by  900,000  tons,  751,000 
of  which  were  sold  abroad,  mostly  to  England,  while  the  re- 
mainder was  destroyed. 

During  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  civil  war,  ship- 
building materials  were  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Europe,  and  a  heavy  duty  on  iron  made  the  construction  of 
the  iron  steamship  almost  impossible  in  American  yards.    At 
this  time,  too,  began  the  era  of  internal  improvements,  when 
the  United  States,  isolating  herself  from  the  world,  endeavored 
to  become  independent  of  other  nations.    The  building  of  rail- 
ways and  manufactures  and  the  development  of  Western  lands 
absorbed  millions  of  dollars  at  high  rates  of  interest.    Capital, 
therefore,  turned  from  the  sea,  where  it  must  operate  at  a  dis- 
advantage, to  more  promising  fields.     Ii^^ool,  the  decline  1 
of  our  marine  was  due  to  the  invention  o^^fhe  Von  steamship,  / 
the  civil  war,  the  high  tariff  on  iron,  and  the  development  of  the  \ 
great  Northwest. 

But  the  favorable  conditions  preceding^the  civil  war  are  with 
\j  I?  us  once  more.  It  now  costs  no  more  to  Construct  and  operate  'JVr^  *^^ 
American  vessels  than  those  of  any  other  country.  Returns 
from  capital  invested  on  the  sea  have  become  equal  to  capital 
employed  on  land,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  amount  of  American 
capital  invested  in  vessels  sailing  under  foreign  flags.    Accord-  <. 

ing  to  Commissioner  Chamberlain's  last  report,  there  are  315,000 
tons  so  owned,  and  this  does  not  include  the  enormous  business 
done  by  Americans  with  vessels  chartered  from  foreign  own- 
ers. Capital  has  thoroughly  exploited  the  Western  country 
and  is  now  seeking  other  investment.  We  can  therefore  con- 
fidently look  forward  to  an  era  of  great  prosperity  in  the  ship- 
ping industry. 

But,  granting  for  the  moment  that  natural  conditions  are 
not  favorable,  although  we  have  shown  they  are,  before  giving 
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subsidies  to  our  marine  we  should  first  consider  the  failure  o{ 
this  policy  in  the  past.  The  lines  from  New  York  to  Havre 
and  Bremen  were  established  in  1846,  while  the  most  im- 
portant one — the  Collins  line  to  Liverpool — ^b^;an  in  1850. 
In  the  eight  years  of  its  existence  the  Collins  line  was  paid 
more  than  the  entire  value  of  its  fleet  by  two  and  one-half 
millions  of  dollars;  yet  it  failed  utterly.  The  three  lines  men- 
tioned were  discontinued  in  1858,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  United  States  mail  service  was  maintained  without  sub- 
sidy up  to  1861  by  the  fleets  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  Thus  it 
was  demonstrated  that  a  company  with  sound  business  methods 
could  continue  in  competition  without  governmental  assistance. 
The  Brazilian  line,  established  in  1866,  was  discontinued  ten 
years  later;  for,  says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce:  "It 
was  conceded  by  its  friends  in  Congress  that  it  failed  to  in- 
crease our  commerce  to  the  South  American  countries." 

An  examination  of  the  figures  giving  our  exports  to  Brazil 
will  show  that  during  the  early  period  of  the  subsidy  the  ex- 
ports remained  almost  stationary,  scarcely  reaching  the  amounts 
exported  during  the  civil  war.  In  1873,  ^^^  exports  began  to 
increase,  and  they  continued  to  do  so  after  the  subsidy  had 
been  withdrawn.  Again,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  line  to 
China  was  heavily  subsidized  in  1867;  but  it  failed,  as  did  the 
Brazilian  line,  to  increase  our  commerce,  and  was  ultimately 
ruined  by  extravagance  and  mismanagement.  Said  President 
Hadley,  in  an  article  on  subsidies:  "Up  to  1865  the  Pacific 
Mail  had  been  a  sound  concern.  Its  shares  stood  above  par. 
After  it  was  subsidized  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  speculators 
and  its  shares  dropped  below  40."  In  1872  this  corporation 
tried  to  get  an  increase  of  its  subsidy  and  expended  $900,000 
in  promiscuous  bribery.  The  Congressional  investigation  that 
followed  revealed  a  piece  of  legislative  corruption  scarcely 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  country.  In  every  one  of  these 
instances  Congress  refused  to  renew  the  subsidy  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  contract,  which  would  seem  conclusive  evidence  that 
they  had  failed  to  meet  the  expectation  of  their  promoters.* 

The  Red  "D"  line  to  Venezuela  was  established  under  the 
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postal  law  of  1891,  and  the  advocates  of  the  measure  claimed 
that  it  would  prove  a  great  stimulus  to  our  commerce;  but 
the  figures  show  that  our  exports  to  Venezuela  have  actually 
fallen  off  from  $4,700,000  in  1891  to  $2,700,000  in  1897. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  our  experience  with  postal  subsidies:  no 
material  increase  in  our  commerce,  no  additions  to  our  tonnage, 
and  every  attempt  characterized  by  extravagance  and  corrup- 
tion. In  no  instance  could  the  system  be  considered  successful 
and  in  almost  every  case  it  has  proved  an  absolute  failure.  But 
even  if  the  postal  subsidy  system  had  proved  successful,  and 
been  free  from  inherent  evils,  and  even  if  we  should  establish 
mail  routes  to  the  various  foreign  ports,  the  lines  so  established 
would  add  but  a  trifling  percentage  to  our  tonnage.  Such  a 
system  would  be  entirely  inadequate  to  rehabilitate  our  marine. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  the  subsidists  are  advocating  the 
passage  of  a  measure  familiarly  known  as  the  Hanna-Payne 
bill,  which  they  claim  would  promote  our  commerce  and  effect 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  marine.  The  limits  of  this  article 
preclude  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  measure ;  but  a  bill  with 
a  purpose  so  evident  as  that  of  the  Hanna-Payne  bill  ought 
not  to  commend  itself  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
American  people.  Under  the  guise  of  patriotism,  and  feigning 
a  deep  solicitude  for  the  marine,  a  coterie  of  shipbuilders 
and  shipowners  framed  the  bill  solely  in  their  own  interests, 
and  aided  by  a  powerful  lobby  have  been  endeavoring  to  secure 
its  passage  through  Congress.  The  advocates  of  the  measure 
will  not  state  definitely  what  amount  would  be  required  an- 
nually to  meet  the  contracts;  but  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
minority  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
places  it  at  $8,250,000,  one-half  of  which  would  be  paid  to 
four  companies  that  are  already  doing  a  most  profitable  busi- 
ness. Such  a  measure,  framed  in  the  interests  of  wealthy  cor- 
porations, heavily  discriminating  against  their  weaker  rivals — 
the  "tramp*'  and  sailing  vessels — and  giving  no  return  for  the 
subsidies  received,  would  not  foster  our  marine  but  would  be  a 
positive  hindrance  to  its  future  prosperity. 

Pvit  the  svibsidists  cls^im  that  some  such  aid  as  that  provid^^ 
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in  this  bill  is  necessary  because  of  the  higher  cost  of  operating 
American  ships  and  because  the  cost  of  construction  is  higher 
in  America.  What  are  the  facts  ?  They  are  easily  obtainable, 
and  it  is  surprising  that  misstatements  as  to  these  matters  are 
so  common.  If  there  is  one  belief  more  deeply  rooted  in  ship- 
ping-protection discussions  than  any  other  it  is  that  crews* 
wages  are  higher  on  American  ships  than  elsewhere.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  in  the  absence  of  statutory  requirement  an  American 
ship  may  hire  its  crew  as  easily  in  Liverpool  as  in  New  York, 
as  easily  in  Hamburg  as  in  Philadelphia,  as  easily  in  Hong 
Kong  as  in  San  Francisco — if  she  plies  between  any  of  these 
ports.  And  the  same  is  true  of  any  vessel,  foreign  or  American. 
Says  Section  4,519  of  the  Revised  Statutes:  "Every  master 
of  a  vessel  in  the  foreign  trade  may  engage  any  seaman  at 
any  port  out  of  the  United  States  to  serve  for  one  or  more 
round  trips  from  and  to  the  port  of  departure  or  for  a  definite 
time  whatever  the  destination."  Not  only  is  this  true  in  theory 
but  also  in  practise.  Where  do  the  American  steamships,  "New 
York,"  "St.  Louis,"  and  "St.  Paul,"  hire  their  crews?  As  pro- 
vided for  by  their  postal  contract  with  the  government,  they 
must  hire  American  citizens  to  the  extent  of  half  their  crews. 
We  will  speak  of  the  remaining  half  of  the  crews  provided 
for  by  this  special  agreement.  Says  Shipping  Commissioner 
Dickey,  of  New  York,  an  ardent  protectionist:  "These  vessels 
hire  most  of  their  men  in  Southampton,  England,  as  all  other 
vessels  are  at  liberty  to  do."  Again,  where  are  the  men  hired 
who  are  employed  on  board  the  ships  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company?  Almost  to  a  man  they  are  secured  in  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  great  majority  are  Chinese.  Steamships  of 
all  nations  in  the  Asiatic  trade  empR))^^siatics  on  the  deck 
and  in  the  hold,  and  in  this  respect  the  /ttnedcan  and  his 
competitors  are  on  a  perfect  equality. 

In  order  to  settle  once  for  all  this  much-mo^ed  question  of 
wages,  let  us  consult  the  officials  of  the  Sailor's  Union  of  the 
Pacific,  the  Atlantic  Seamen's  Union,  and  the  International  Sea- 
men's Union  of  America.  We  will  quote  their  secretary,  the 
editor  of  their  organ,  the  Coast  Seamen's  Journal:  "Wages  are 
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equal  on  the  vessels  of  all  nationalities  when  shipping  crews 
in  any  given  port.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  'rule  of  the  port' 
and  not  the  flag  of  the  ship  that  governs  wages.  The  usual 
statistics  on  this  subject  are  grossly  misleading."  Finally,  says 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation :  "The  dif- 
ference between  American  and  foreign  rates  of  wages  can  be, 
and  in  fact  is,  overcome  by  shipping  crews  in  foreign  ports  for 
the  round  trip."  When  we  remember  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  subsidies,  this  admission 
by  him  is  significant  and  conclusive.  As  regards  various 
other  elements  of  operating  expense,  such  as  provisions,  coal 
and  oil,  etc.,  it  could  be  demonstrated,  if  space  permitted,  that 
American  shipowners  have  positive  and  very  considerable  ad- 
vantages over  their  competitors. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  cost  of  constructing  the  latest 
types  of  steamships  in  American  yards.  The  entire  cost  of  a 
ship  is  embraced  under  two  heads — material  and  labor.  Ma- 
terials— such  as  iron  and  steel,  fittings,  parts,  and  equipment — 
are  not  only  as  cheap  but  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than 
in  any  other  country.  So  cheap  is  shipbuilding  material  that 
we  export  ship-plates  to  England.  One-half  the  plates  in  the 
great  "Oceanic"  came  from  Pennsylvania.  ^ 

Now,  in  regard  to  labor :  It  is  largely  skilled  labor,  well  paid 
— ^better  than  similar  labor  in  England.  Some  American 
builders  claim  they  cannot  compete  because  they  pay  higher 
wages.  The  higher  efficiency  of  American  labor  is  admitted 
on  every  hand.  Says  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce:  "Undoubtedly  any  difference  in  wages  is  more  than 
made  up  in  the  greater  value  of  the  labor.  That  the  American 
builder  can  compete  needs  no  proof  to  one  conversant  with  the 
facts."  On  this  point  we  can  quote  the  greatest  American 
builder  himself,  Mr.  Charles  Cramp,  who  said  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor:  "For  the  Russian  war-ships  we 
are  building  we  competed  with  Germany  and  France.  We 
could  deliver  the  ships  in  thirty  months.  The  French  wanted 
five  years,  and  the  Germans  and  Russians  wanted  more  money 
and  longer  time.    We  have  also  built  ships  for  the  Japanese 
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government,  and  our  bids  were  lower  by  20  per  cent,  than 
those  of  Armstrong,  the  English  builder.  We  have  higher 
skilled  labor,  and  this  aided  us  in  getting  the  contracts."  Thus 
Mr.  Cramp  himself  admits  that  this  very  labor,  high-priced  as 
it  is,  is  an  advantage.  Higher  authority  could  not  be  quoted. 
What  must  we  conclude,  then,  as  to  the  comparative  cost  of 
construction?  It  is  clear  that  shipbuilding  constitutes  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  of  American  superiority  in  manu- 
factures. 

With  this  brief  review  of  the  situation  wc  sec  that  subsidies 
in  the  past  have  not  succeeded  in  maintaining  or  rehabilitating 
our  marine.  We  see  also  that  such  a  policy  exposes  us  to  the 
ever-present  dangers  and  evils  of  corruption.  But  a  still  more 
cogent  argument  is  that  the  industry  is  in  no  pressing  need  of 
governmental  aid.  A  fair  and  sober  consideration  will  show 
that  the  American  is  in  no  respect  at  a  disadvantage,  and  in 
many  cases  is  at  a  positive  advantage. 

John  C.  Watson. 
Richard  Runke. 

Madison,  Wis. 


NATIONAL   LEGISLATIVE   PROBLEMS. 
I.    The  Evils  of  Trusts  and  Foolish  Remedies. 

TRUSTS — or,  more  accurately,  industrial  combination 
involve  no  new  principle.  It  is  true  that  in  recent  years 
these  forms  of  combination  have  steadily  increased,  and  it  is  this 
fact  that  lends  color  to  the  suggestion  that  they  are  a  new  force 
in  economics.  But  they  are  really  only  a  phase  in  the  develop- 
ment from  primitive  to  more  complex  methods  of  production. 
Just  as  in  an  earlier  period  most  manufacturing  was  done  in 
small  shops,  which  finally  merged  themselves  into  factories,  so 
the  time  came  when  greater  economies  could  be  secured  by  com- 
binations of  factories;  and  the  so-called  "Trust"  arose  in  an- 
swer to  the  imperative  necessity  of  the  new  conditions.  The 
"capitalization"  of  manufacturing  concerns  was  begun  in  Great 
Britain  long  before  it  was  here,  and  now  aggregates  £400,- 
000,000.  Mr.  Byron  W.  Holt,  the  well-known  statistician  of 
New  York,  puts  the  aggregate  capitalization  of  Trusts  in  this 
country  at  $5,832,000,000;  but  these  figures  represent  a  much 
larger  amount  of  "water"  than  the  total  British  capitalization. 

I  assume  at  the  outset  that  no  rational  man  desires  to  break 
up  industrial  combinations;  that  Trusts,  by  securing  greater 
efficiencies  in  production,  by  the  elimination  of  less  direct 
methods  of  distribution,  and  by  the  destruction  of  purely 
wasteful  methods  of  competition,  are  beneficient  agencies.  But 
it  is  still  necessary  to  recognize  the  tremendous  powers  for  evil 
which  some  of  these  combinations  possess,  to  examine  the 
sources  of  such  evils,  and  to  determine  what  means  if  any 
exist  for  their  extirpation. 

There  is  one  view  of  Trusts  out  of  which  it  is  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect that  any  rational  theory  will  be  evolved,  and  that  is  the 
one  that  perceives  only  the  belligerent  and  predatory  activities 
of  trade.  Men  who  take  this  narrow  view  are  either  despair- 
ingly content  with  things  as  they  are  or  are  given  to  urging 
as  a  remedy  communal  ownership — ^the  annihilation  of  all  in- 
dividual activities. 
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The  unconditional  defenders  of  Trusts  make  certain  special 
pleas,  which  are  to  be  included  among  those  "worst  of  false- 
hoods"— half  truths.  They  point  to  the  decline  in  price  of 
"Trusted"  commodities  as  an  argument  in  their  favor.  That 
prices  of  commodities  controlled  by  the  Trusts  have  sometimes 
experienced  a  sharp  or  gradual  decline  in  price  is  true,  even 
where  Trusts  have  secured  as  near  an  absolute  monopoly  of  a 
certain  product  as  possible.  But  commodities  not  controlled  by 
Trusts  have  also  declined  in  price  to  as  great  or  even  greater 
degree,  and  usually  in  both  cases  for  the  same  reason,  vis., 
that  combinations  of  capital  have  secured  greater  economies  in 
production.  But  this  is  a  reason  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
question  of  monopoly  per  se,  and  such  pleas  are  so  much  dust 
thrown  in  the  air  to  confuse  the  vision.  Trusts  are  formed  for 
various  reasons,  among  which,  not  seldom,  is  the  raising  of 
prices.  The  promoters  of  Trusts  seek  monopoly  with  that  end 
in  view;  and  although  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  the  price  of  an  absolutely  monopolized  commodity  cannot 
be  profitably  increased,  yet  this  view  is  seldom  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  Trust  promoters. 

In  commenting  upon  the  remedies  offered  for  the  evils  of 
industrial  combinations,  I  ought  not  to  omit  some  reference  to 
President  Hadley's  suggestion  of  a  refusal  of  dinner  invita- 
tions to  Trust  magnates.  Though  dinners  seem  to  be  playing 
an  increasingly  important  part  in  the  field  of  politics,  we  may 
dismiss  this  senile  suggestion  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  is  not 
unnatural  that  our  college  presidents  should  treat  the  subject 
of  monopoly  gingerly,  but  it  is  a  little  curious  to  observe  the 
exaggerations  of  such  timidity.  Here  is  the  Rev.  Washington 
Gladden,  in  the  Outlook,  who  says  (and  he  is  not  alone  in  the 
advocacy  of  this  remedy) :  "The  evil  is  not  in  combination;  it 
is  in  over-capitalization."  The  real  remedy  would  therefore  be 
in  legislation  to  prevent  over-capitalization.  In  England, 
where  consolidations  have  proceeded  more  quietly  than  here, 
there  has  been,  it  is  true,  no  such  ridiculous  over-capitalization, 
nor  indeed  such  speculation  and  consequent  violent  fluctuation 
of  prices.    For  this  reason  we  have  not  heard  as  much  as  we 
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might  of  "Trusts"  in  Great  Britain.  But  this  more  orderly 
process  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  tariff — no 
purely  protective  tariff — in  that  country,  and  the  tide  of  specu- 
lation has  therefore  not  run  so  high.  Shares  charged  with  nine- 
tenths  bubble  have  not,  as  here,  sought  for  buyers  in  the  open 
market.  Being  somewhere  nearer  their  real  value,  they  are 
rarely  for  sale  at  all;  and  thus  the  public  has  felt  no  great 
interest  in  them. 

*But  what  about  the  proposed  law  against  over-capitaliza- 
tion? It  is  sometimes  contended  that  the  watering  of  stock 
compels  high  prices  in  order  that  dividends  may  be  earned  for 
inflated  values;  but  this  is  getting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
Over-capitalization  may  injure  the  investors,  it  is  true,  but  it 
is  quite  as  often  injurious  to  the  promoters.  It  does  not  injure 
the  public,  though  it  helps  to  increase  counters  at  the  game  in 
the  stock  market.  This,  however,  is  purely  a  gambler's  con- 
sideration. Not  many  besides  the  gudgeons  are  fooled  by  over- 
capitalization. Indeed,  shares  in  over-capitalized  concerns  are 
looked  upon  by  the  public  with  suspicion.  When  the  second 
preferred  stock  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  was  paying 
12  per  cent,  it  -was  selling  for  about  60  per  cent.  Nor  can 
wages,  as  is  sometimes  contended,  be  reduced  to  pay  dividends 
on  watered  stock;  the  rate  of  wages  is  not  so  determined. 

The  "remedy"  advocated  by  Mr.  Bryan — vis,,  federal  license, 
or  regulation — may  also  be  dismissed.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  tes- 
tify to  the  democratic  instincts  of  the  Nebraska  statesman; 
but  his  instincts  are  often  truer  than  his  judgments.  Such  a 
law  as  he  suggests  is  undemocratic  as  well  as  worse  than  futile, 
for  proof  of  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law.  Curiously  enough, 
when  we  consider  all  that  Mr.  Bryan's  proposition  involves, 
both  Messrs.  Rockefeller  and  Archbold  are  in  favor  of  the 
same  "remedy."  The  former  suggested,  in  answer  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Industrial  Commission,  "Federal  legislation,  under 
which  corporations  may  be  created  and  regulated,  if  that  is  pos- 
sible." The  vice-president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  John 
D.  Archbold,  as  if  by  collusion  with  his  superior,  wants  "Fed- 
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eral  corporations  created  at  Washington,  and  thus  fitted  to  do 
business  without  being  hampered  by  the  multitude  of  vexatious 
laws  of  the  different  States/'  This  is  one  of  the  consequences 
involved  in  Mr.  Bryan's  thoughtless  proposition — the  loss  to 
the  States  of  the  s6vereign  power  to  regelate,  if  they  choose, 
the  industries  incorporated  by  the  acts  of  their  legislatures. 

There  are  those  who  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  in- 
corporation. But  the  evils  of  industrial  combinations  would  be 
no  less  were  such  industries  carried  on  by  partnerships  rather 
than  by  corporations.  The  law  authorizing  three  or  more  men 
to  become  a  corporation  does  not  create  a  monopoly,  so  long  as 
any  other  like  number  of  individuals  may  be  incorporated  to 
carry  on  a  similar  business.  Only  to  the  extent  that  corpora- 
tions are  endowed  by  law  with  privileges  not  available  to  other 
men  are  such  combinations  a  menace. 

I  think,  too,  we  may  dismiss  the  proposition  to  abolish  the 
"limited  liability"  of  corporations  as  impracticable,  and  as 
bringing  in  its  train  more  evils  than  it  could  possibly  cure. 
Let  us  suppose  an  instance.  John  Jones,  temporarily  resident 
in  England,  hears  that  his  uncle  has  died  and  left  him  stock  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  the  face  value  of  $100,000.  He 
hastens  across  the  ocean.  During  his  passage  Senator  Sewell 
and  his  associates  conclude  to  wreck  the  road.  Mr.  Jones  on 
his  arrival  in  America  finds  himself  in  debt  to  the  tune  of  $100,- 
000,  and  his  modest  little  competence  liable  for  every  penny 
of  that  debt.  He  sees  the  savings  of  years  swept  away,  and 
himself  and  family,  without  any  intent  of  wrongdoing  on  his 
part,  paupers  on  the  charity  of  the  community.  This  is  what 
might  occur  with  the  abolition  of  the  limited  liability  law  of 
corporations. 

That  the  passing  of  new  laws  should  suggest  themselves  as 
remedies  for  the  evils  of  Trusts  is  natural  enough  among  a 
people  witli  whom  legislation  is  a  kind  of  national  supersti- 
tion. It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  but  few  that  true  individual- 
ism groans  under  the  weight  of  those  laws  which  if  removed 
from  the  prostrate  giant  would  enable  him  to  rise  and  walk. 
And  those  who  sneer  at  the  laissez  faire  doctrine,  knowing  not 
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the  real  philosophy  from  the  spurious  one  that  has  borrowed 
the  name,  would  do  well  to  consider  what  would  follow  the  re- 
moval of  those  laws  which  the  true  laisses  faire  looks  upon  as  so 
many  obstructions  in  the  path  of  progress. 

We  have  sent  the  Trust  forward  armed  with  special  priv- 
ileges created  by  law,  and  we  behold  a  Frankenstein  that  is  fast 
swallowing  our  liberties.  We  now  seek  to  curb  its  power  by 
law,  which  involves  an  error  of  the  same  kind.  There  is  enough 
anti-Trust  legislation  of  a  nature  as  drastic  as  can  possibly  be 
framed,  which  if  rigidly  interpreted  in  some  States  would  mean 
the  paralysis  of  every  business  within  their  borders.  In  some 
cases  the  anti-Trust  laws  have  been  made  by  the  Trust  mag- 
nates themselves;  and  when  they  do  not  own  the  lawmakers 
they  own  the  attorney-general  after  the  laws  are  made.  The 
Sherman  law  is  declared  by  Congressman  Grosvenor  to  be  all 
that  is  required — the  only  thing  that  is  needed  is  some  one  to 
enforce  it.  But  Attorney-General  Griggs  says  it  is  inefficient, 
and  so  we  are  puzzled  as  to  which  authority  to  accept. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  proposition  that  State  "in- 
terference" and  governmental  **reg^lation"  in  industrial  mat- 
ters can  never  be  a  right  method  of  procedure.  Wherever  the 
necessity  for  such  "interference"  and  "regulation"  arises  it 
is  because  certain  functions,  purely  governmental  or  common, 
have  not  been  retained  by  the  State  as  its  own  but  have  been 
given  out  to  individuals  or  corporations.  The  original  error 
was  the  failure  to  preserve  the  distinction  between  private  and 
public  rights  and  functions;  hence  the  present  necessity,  real 
or  apparent,  of  State  interference. 

That  there  has  arisen  in  the  popular  mind  a  confusion  be- 
tween private  and  governmental  functions  is  due  largely  to  the 
recklessness  and  prodigality  with  which  the  latter  have  been 
"farmed  out."  But  naturally  there  is  no  such  confusion.  There 
are  services  which  it  is  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
State  itself  that  it  should  perform;  there  are  rights  which  the 
State  must  itself  retain,  having  in  mind  the  protection  of  the 
liberty  of  the  meanest  of  its  citizens.  And  such  occasions  arise 
wherever  individuals  or  corporations  are  engaged  in  "busi- 
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ness"  from  which  other  individuals  or  corporations  are  by 
reason  of  the  nature  of  such  interests  precluded  from  entering. 

In  all  the  talk  of  "the  power  of  capital/'  how  small  is  the 
real  apprehension  of  the  true  relation  of  actual  capital  to 
monopoly !  With  the  returns  to  capital  per  se  everywhere  de- 
clining, how  can  there  be  a  "power  of  capital"  that  exists  in  and 
of  itself?  Even  though  capital  tend  to  mass  and  centralize 
itself,  it  may  do  so  by  reason  of  the  very  laws  directed  against 
it.  Yet  men  observing  this  phenomenon  speak  of  "the  power 
of  capital" — and  the  phrase  becomes  fixed  in  the  mind  as  stand- 
ing for  an  economic  fact.  But  what  is  so  called  turns  out  on 
examination  to  be  "the  power  of  monopoly."  And  upon  stricter 
inquiry  it  may  even  appear  that  this  massed  and  centralized 
capital,  though  exercising  pernicious  powers,  does  not  do  so 
because  of  centralization  but  because  of  qualities  conferred 
upon  it  by  law.    And  this  is  the  actual  truth. 

There  is  but  one  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Trusts,  and  that 
is  the  abolition  of  every  special  privilege  upon  which  their 
power  is  based.  These  special  privileges  are  all  included  in  our 
patent  systems,  our  railroad  and  tariflf  systems,  and  lastly  in 
land  monopoly  and  our  systems  of  taxation.  To  some  extent 
they  have  been  fostered  and  strengthened  by  anti-Trust  laws. 
Undoubtedly  the  patent  system  tends  to  perpetuate  monopolies 
— ^by  the  giving  of  patent  rights  to  devices  that  should  never 
receive  them;  by  secret  relations  with  the  Patent  Office;  by 
extending  terms  to  patentees  for  simple  appliances  to  patents 
on  the  eve  of  expiring;  by  enabling  wealthy  combinations  to 
buy  out  the  rights  of  poor  inventors  in  many  inventions  for 
small  sums,  and  thus  gaining  the  control  of  all  improved  de- 
vices in  their  special  department  of  manufacture. 

We  have  come  to  the  stage  where  few  dispute  the  influence 
of  the  tariff  in  fostering  Trusts.  Every  Trust  promoter  is  an 
advocate  of  protection.  The  schedule  of  the  present  Dingley 
tariff  was  determined  by  the  Trust  magnates  themselves  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Arlington  Hotel  in  Washington,  where  private 
sessions  were  held.  So  clear  was  it  to  that  far-seeing  Republi- 
can leader,  James  G.  Blaine,  that  the  tariff  was  instrumental  in 
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creating  Trusts  that  he  brought  forward  his  policy  of  "reci- 
procity'*— that  charmingly  elastic  hypothesis  necessary  to  recon- 
cile the  protectionist's  love  for  the  miraculous  and  absurd  with 
the  occasional  sensations  of  a  lucid  interval. 

Referring  now  to  railroad  and  land  monopoly  as  the  basis 
of  the  power  of  Trusts :  the  strength  of  these  combinations,  it 
must  be  clear  to  the  thoughtful,  is  not  in  the  power  of  capital 
but  in  the  power  of  privilege.  It  is  in  those  industries  in  which 
the  element  of  monopoly  is  the  greatest  that  the  progress  of 
consolidation  has  been  most  rapid.  This  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  railroad  business,  and  is  largely  the  result  of  anti- 
Trust  laws  and  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law,  which  made 
agreements  between  transportation  companies  unlawful.  So, 
too,  the  most  perfect  industrial  combinations  have  been  ef- 
fected by  combinations  with  railroads;  and  when  these  are 
united  with  monopoly  privileges  in  land  they  are  irresistible. 
Thus  the  anthracite  combinations  have  perfected  their  monopo- 
lies through  the  control  of  both  railroads  and  mines.  For  this 
reason  the  companies  early  sought  to  unite  the  powers  of  min- 
ing and  transportation.  As  long  ago  as  1820  the  Lehigh  Coal 
and  Navigation  Company  was  formed,  it  being  the  first  to  reach 
the  coal  regions.  Other  mining  companies  sought  railroad 
privileges  from  their  collieries  to  tide-water.  Then  came  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  absorbing  tlie  smaller  rail- 
roads and  the  mining  companies  at  the  same  time.  The  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  unquestionable  as  i^  the  genius  of  its  or- 
ganization, derives  its  chief  power  for  evil  through  its  secret 
relations  with  railroads  and  the  exclusive  franchise  privilege  of 
its  pipe-lines.  The  industry  of  refining  oil  and  its  distribution 
alone,  however  g^eat  the  skill  in  management,  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  such  perfect  combination.  It  could  with  difficulty  se- 
cure a  complete  monopoly  of  the  oil  wells — it  does  not  to-day 
own  any  very  considerable  part  of  the  oil-bearing  lands  of  the 
United  States;  and  without  its  relations  with  railroads,  even 
with  its  present  ownership  of  oil  lands,  it  could  not  succeed  in 
maintaining  its  monopoly  for  long. 

It  is  held  by  some  Trtjst  defenders  that  the  Trust  contains 
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within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution;  that  it  is  con- 
stantly inviting  destruction  wherever  it  oversteps  the  bounds 
of  prudence  or  reaches  out  for  larger  advantages.  This  is  in 
a  large  measure  true.  There  is,  too,  far  less  advantage  in  mere 
size  of  plant  or  amount  of  capital  than  most  people  superficially 
imagine.  Neither  is  there  a  single  weapon  that  a  Trust  can  put 
into  use  that  does  not  involve  a  tremendous  danger  to  the  com- 
bination itself. 

Some  years  ago  the  Lead  Trust  issued  a  report  in  which  it 
said :  "There  has  been  and  always  will  be  competition  in  each 
class  of  goods  produced  by  this  company.  It  does  not  aim  to 
obtain  a  monopoly."  So  eager  was  the  Trust  to  conceal  its  real 
purpose — for  at  that  time  it  controlled  practically  all  the  lead 
works  in  the  country !  But  the  facts  became  known,  neverthe- 
less ;  the  large  profits  the  Trust  was  making  could  not  be  kept 
secret,  and  independent  lead  works  sprang  up  at  once.  So,  too, 
the  Linseed  Oil  Trust  complained  that  the  publicity  given  to 
its  affairs  had  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  many  new  works. 
We  know  the  histories  of  the  Copper  and  Cordage  Trusts.  All 
along  the  road  of  monopoly  lie  what  is  left  of  these  shattered 
combinations,  which  sought  by  hedging  themselves  with  arti- 
ficial laws  to  defy  the  natural  law;  and  in  the  shadow  lurks 
the  mocking  figure  of  competition  pointing  to  the  ruin  that 
awaits  all  those  who  hold  in  light  esteem  the  mighty  laws  of 
distribution. 

But  even  if  it  were  wholly  true  that  the  evils  of  Trusts  con- 
tain within  themselves  their  own  remedies,  the  present  process 
would  still  involve  a  ruinous  war,  indicating  unnatural  con- 
ditions. For  the  natural  processes  of  the  economic  world  are 
peaceful  and  beneficient;  they  do  not  furnish  in  their  struggle 
for  existence  any  analogy  to  the  destruction  that  goes  on  in  the 
animal  world.  Competition  is  not  strife:  it  is  a  struggle  for 
higher  adaptation;  and  the  only  accompanying  inconvenience 
is  a  temporary  displacement  of  labor  and  capital.  That  com- 
petition results  to-day  in  the  death  of  the  weaker — in  untold 
misery  and  suffering — is  due  to  the  fact  that  unnatural  condi- 
tions prevail;  that  orderly  processes  are  interrupted;  that  the 
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worker  with  his  capital  receives  from  the  hands  of  the  law- 
making power  predatory  weapons,  which  in  self-defense  and 
for  his  own  preservation  he  must  use  for  others'  destruction; 
that  vantage-grounds  that  should  be  retained  for  common  uses 
are  held  out  as  prizes  to  those  who  lie  and  cheat  and  steal  and 
bribe  the  most  successfully.  When  these  vantage-grounds  are 
all  monopolized,  the  people  fall  back  and  the  intrenched  powers 
have  them  at  their  mercy.  It  is  competition  no  longer;  the 
special  privileges  and  taxing  powers  are  held  by  the  few,  to 
whom  the  many  must  now  sue  for  employment,  failing  to  obtain 
which  they  fall  to  cutting  one  another's  throats. 

There  is  no  danger  in  combinations  where  the  power  of  com- 
petition, even  if  not  active,  is  still  potential;  and  it  is  always 
potential  where  the  laws  have  not  granted  to  some  men  advan- 
tages over  others.  And  the  restoration  of  the  law  of  equal 
freedom  by  the  removal  of  all  laws  that  give  special  advantages 
would  leave  nothing  to  the  power  of  combinations  save  their  or- 
ganizing genius.  And  nothing  that  is  beneficient  in  these  com- 
binations would  be  destroyed;  nor  would  even  the  form  they 
bear  undergo  any  very  radical  change.  But  potential  compe- 
tition under  the  law  of  equal  freedom  would  remove  from  them 
their  multifarious  powers  for  evil;  for  with  the  removal  of 
all  special  privileges  there  is  no  law  of  monopoly,  nor  anything 
that  gives  to  combinations  of  capital  a  capacity  for  the  infliction 
of  injury.  We  know  the  story  of  the  traveler  on  his  way  to 
Taunton,  who  questioned  of  the  farmer's  boy  how  far  it  was  to 
his  destination — and  the  answer :  "If  you  go  on  the  way  you're 
going  it's  twenty-five  thousand  miles,  but  if  you  turn  back  it's 
only  two.^'  All  the  socialistic  plans  that  are  proposed,  all  the 
suggestions  for  new  laws  and  new  restrictions,  are  the  twenty- 
five-thousand-mile  journey  to  the  point;  the  true  path  is  that 
which  indicates  the  removal  of  all  special  privileges,  and  is  a 
process  of  retracing  our  steps  and  undoing  the  mischief  that  has 
been  done  by  legislation  and  the  gift  to  individuals  of  public 
franchises  and  common  properties. 

"The  true  laissez  faire,"  says  Lloyd,  in  his  wonderful  indict- 
ment, "Wealth  Against  Commonwealth,"  "is  to  let  the  indi- 
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vidual  do  what  the  individual  can  do  best,  and  to  let  the  com- 
munity do  what  the  community  can  do  best."  Is  it  indeed  so 
simple?  But  who  shall  decide  what  is  the  best?  Is  the  effi- 
ciency in  the  conduct  of  the  Post-office  higher  than  that  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  ? 

Here  is  the  Economic  Man,  bound  hand  and  foot,  groaning 
and  helpless.  His  powerful  muscles  press  the  yielding  thongs ; 
the  great  frame  is  in  agony  from  the  cords  he  cannot  break. 
The  social  doctors  gather  around  him.  What  he  needs  is  to 
be  fed;  he  needs  supports  for  his  body,  cushions  for  his  head, 
restoratives  for  his  nerves,  say  they — each  one  eager  to  apply 
his  particular  remedy.  But  no  one  thinks  of  cutting  the  bonds. 
Yet  the  Economic  Man  must  be  free  before  he  can  rise.  The 
powers  over  land  and  transportation,  over  invention,  over  tariffs 
— powers  that,  like  figures  on  a  chess-board,  have  been  the 
sport  of  the  clever,  the  unscrupulous,  and  the  strong — ^must 
be  recovered  by  the  people.  Methods  are  important,  but  far 
less  so  than  the  recognition  of  two  clearly  defined  and  separable 
principles — Freedom  and  Restriction:  the  latter  more  strongly 
and  vociferously  defended  because  possessing  the  support  of 
both  the  friends  and  foes  of  monopoly. 

Joseph  Dana  Miller. 

New  York. 


II.    Puerto  Ricans  and  the  Constitution. 

rE  Puerto  Rican  tariff  bill  has  been  passed  by  a  majority 
of  eleven  out  of  a  vote  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-three. 
The  pretext  for  the  bill  as  passed  is  the  alleged  necessity  of 
raising  money  in  this  way  for  the  expenses  of  government  in 
Puerto  Rico.  But  the  pretense  is  somewhat  transparent ;  for — 
independently  of  the  probability  that  the  expenses  of  an  eco- 
nomical administration  can  be  raised  without  difficulty  by  direct 
taxation,  aided  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment— it  is  clear  that  the  duty  on  imports  into  the  United 
States  from  Puerto  Rico  will  tend  to  diminish,  rather  than  to 
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increase,  the  financial  resources  of  the  latter.*  Hence,  in  the 
debate  on  the  bill  but  little  attention  was  given  to  this  aspect 
of  the  case — the  opposition  was  based  wholly  on  constitutional 
grounds,  which  will  also  involve  equally  the  coming  controversy 
as  to  the  status  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  question,  there- 
fore, is  one  that  cannot  be  settled  by  the  recent  enactment,  but 
must  ultimately  be  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court ;  and,  as  it 
is  of  far-reaching  importance,  it  may  be  interesting  to  the 
readers  of  The  Arena  to  refer  briefly  to  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions governing  the  question  and  to  consider  how  it  ought  to 
be,  and  in  all  probability  will  be,  determined. 

Nor  need  the  friends  of  the  Administration  be  apprehensive 
of  any  embarrassment  from  the  decision  of  the  Court,  whatever 
it  may  be;  for  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Mr.  McKinley,  with 
his  usual  good  fortune  or  skill,  has  passed  through  the  crisis 
without  committing  himself,  and  that  upon  the  final  settlement 
of  the  question  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  claim  the  credit  of 
having  been  always  in  favor  of  the  view  adopted  by  the  Court. 
Although  it  was  claimed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  Mr.  Can- 
non and  others  that  the  President  was  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and 
this  is  generally  assumed,  yet  his  only  recorded  utterance  is  in 
favor  of  free  trade  between  the  island  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  States;  and  Mr.  Cummings,  of  New  York,  was  there- 
fore quite  right  in  refusing  to  vote  for  the  bill  except  upon  its 
amendment  "  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  President 
[in  his  message]  for  absolute  free  trade  for  Puerto  Rico."  The 
friends  of  the  President  may,  therefore,  be  assured  that,  how- 
ever the  question  may  be  detennined  by  the  Supreme  Court,  he 
himself,  as  heretofore,  will  be  found  to  have  been  in  the  right, 
and  that  the  apparent  tergiversations  of  the  Administration 
have  resulted  from  influences  that  he  could  not  control. 

Tlje  question  I  propose  to  discuss,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not 
as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  disregarding  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  as  to  what  it  says  and  means.  This  explanation  is  nec- 

*Since  this  was  written  a  bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  appropriating  the  duties 
on  Puerto  Rican  goods  under  the  existing  law  to  the  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants — ^which  seems  to  be  an  admission  of  the  proposition  con- 
tended for  in  the  text 
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essary  because  the  former  seems  to  be  the  controlling  question 
with  the  party  in  power,  and  apparently  the  argument  for  the 
affirmative  (if  it  can  be  called  such)  carries  most  weight 
among  its  adherents.  This  is  notably  illustrated  by  the  work 
of  the  late  Professor  Tiedeman  on  "The  Unwritten  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,"  and  also  by  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Cannon,  of  Illinois,  in  the  debate  on  the  bill,  which  is  reported 
to  have  met  with  frequent  applause  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  House.  "  He  had  grown,"  says  the  latter,  *'  to  distrust  those 
who  came,  when  great  crises  arose,  talking  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  measures  instead  of  attempting  to  meet  them.*'  "  He 
for  one  believed  the  Constitution  was  made  for  the  people  and 
the  country,  and  not  the  people  and  the  country  for  the  Consti- 
tution." By  this  is  obviously  meant  that  the  government,  for 
the  time  being,  is  not  bound  by  the  Constitution — ^as  is  indeed 
expressly  asserted  by  the  author  referred  to,  in  the  work  cited. 
This  proposition  I  do  not  purpose  to  discuss,  but  will  leave  its 
advocates  undisturbed  in  their  opinion,*  and  address  my  ob- 
servations exclusively  to  those  who  believe  that  the  Constitution 
is  entitled  to  respect  and  that  the  Administration  should  be 
governed  by  its  clearly  ascertained  provisions.  These  may  be 
very  briefly  enumerated: 

In  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  it  is  declared  to  be  or- 
dained and  established  "  for  the  United  States  of  America" 
By  Section  8,  Article  L,  it  is  provided  that  "the  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises 
.  .  ..  ;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States,"  By  the  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  from  I.  to  XI.  inclusive,  various  provisions  are 
enacted  for  the  protection  of  citizens  and  others,  and  for  other- 
wise limiting  the  powers  of  the  government;  and  these  pro- 
visions plainly  extend  to  citizens  in  the  Territories.  Finally,  in 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  it  is  expressly  provided  that  "  all 
persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject 

*It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  term  "traitor" — so 
freely  applied  to  the  opponents  of  the  annexation  of  the  Philippines — 
is  not  equally  applicable  to  those  who  openly  avow  their  contempt  for 
the  Constitution  and  their  design  to  subvert  it. 
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to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  State  wherein  they  reside." 

Under  the  above  provisions,  obviously,  the  only  question  that 
can  be  raised  is  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term,  "  the  United 
States*^;  and  this  seems  plainly  to  turn  upon  another  ques- 
tion, which  has  played  a  famous  part  in  the  constitutional  his- 
tory of  our  Union,  namely,  "whether  the  United  States  is, 
or  is  not,  a  State  or  a  nation."  If  it  is,  it  would  seem  to  fol- 
low, as  in  the  case  of  other  States,  not  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  its  territory  are  citizens,  but  that  all  its  territories  are  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Constitution  throws  around 
all  its  citizens  in,  or  going  into,  such  territories  its  protection ; 
and  this  inference  is  confirmed  by  the  constitutional  provisions 
cited. 

On  the  question  of  the  character  of  the  United  States — 
whether  a  State  or  nation  or  otherwise — it  was  claimed  by  the 
extreme  advocates  of  States'  rights  that  the  Constitution  was 
a  mere  compact  between  the  States,  and  the  government  cre- 
ated by  it  a  mere  agency  of  the  States,  and  as  such  subordi- 
nate to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  not  a  mere  compact ;  that 
the  government  created  by  it  was  a  State,  or  nation,  vested  with 
all  the  powers  g^ven  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  either  expressed 
or  implied:  and  this  has  come  to  be  the  settled  construction. 
For,  though  the  Constitution  is  undoubtedly  a  compact  be- 
tween the  States  that  should  be  held  sacred,  yet  for  a  long 
time  it  has  been  uniformly  held  to  be  also  a  Constitution  cre- 
ating a  State  or  nation,  with  all  the  ordinary  powers  of  a 
State,  within  the  general  scope  of  the  powers  delegated  to  it. 
Assuming  this  to  be  the  true  doctrine,  and  certainly  in  view 
of  our  history  it  can  hardly  be  disputed,  the  meaning  of  the 
provisions  cited  is  too  clear  to  be  misunderstood.  The  Con- 
stitution is  established  for  the  whole  of  "the  United  States  of 
America;"  "all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States;"  and,  finally,  all 
persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
whether  State  or  Territory,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
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thereof,  "are  citizens  of  the  United  States'*  and  of  every  State 
wherein  they  shall  come  to  reside. 

"The  usage  of  the  world,"  says  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  "is, 
if  a  nation  be  not  entirely  subdued,  to  consider  the  holding  of 
conquered  territory  as  a  mere  military  occupation  until  its 
fate  shall  be  determined  at  the  treaty  of  peace.  If  it  be  ceded 
by  the  treaty,  the  acquisition  is  confirmed  and  the  ceded  terri- 
tory becomes  a  part  of  the  nation  to  which  it  is  annexed."  It 
seems,  therefore,  unless  the  settled  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution be  abandoned,  that  the  status  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  is 
very  clearly  determined,  and  that  to  impose  duties  either  upon 
importations  into  their  own  territory  or  their  exports  to  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  is  unconstitutional;  also,  that  all 
persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  that  island  and  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  thereof  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  will 
be  citizens  of  any  State  wherein  they  may  come  to  reside. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  same  principles  will  apply  to  the 
Philippine  Islands — ^unless  Congress  should  determine  other- 
wise, which  it  can  do  only  by  repudiating  the  cession.  Hence 
we  seem  to  be  reduced  to  the  dilemma  either  of  holding  that 
the  treaty  with  Spain  for  their  acquisition  was  unconstitu- 
tional (which  is  my  own  opinion),  or  of  preparing  ourselves 
to  receive  all  individuals  of  the  various  nationalities  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of 
every  State  into  which  they  may  come  to  reside;  and  there  is 
not  much  doubt  among  lawyers  that  this  will  be  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  regretted.  Our  true  policy  toward  Puerto 
Rico  is  very  plain.  It  is  to  establish  for  it  at  once  an  ordinary 
territorial  government,  which  can  at  once  provide  for  a 
constitutional  convention;  and  on  presentation  of  its  Constitu- 
tion the  island  should  at  once  be  admitted  as  a  State.  The 
propriety  of  this  method  is  well  illustrated  by  the  proceedings 
for  the  admission  of  California,  to  which  I  will  briefly  advert. 

In  that  State,  June  3,  1849,  General  Riley,  the  military  gov- 
ernor, issued  a  proclamation  calling  a  convention  to  form  a 
State  Constitution.    On  the  12th  of  October  of  the  same  year, 
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after  the  Constitution  was  formed,  it  was  submitted  by  the 
same  officer  to  the  people  for  ratification;  and,  upon  its  ratifi- 
cation,  another  proclamation  was  issued  by  him  on  the  26th  of 
December,  1849,  resigning  his  powers  as  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  government  formed  under  the  Constitution,  which 
immediately  took  charge  thereof.  And  after  this  had  been 
done,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1850,  the  State  was  admitted 
into  the  Union.  This  would  have  been  the  readiest  way  to 
have  solved  the  Puerto  Rican  question,  if  our  government  had 
been  willing  to  take  the  responsibility;  but  the  matter,  as  it 
now  stands,  had  better  be  left  to  the  territorial  legislature  to 
be  created  by  act  of  Congress.  As  to  the  capacity  of  the  Puerto 
Ricans  for  self-government,  it  cannot  be  extolled  any  more 
than  our  own;  but  under  our  Constitution,  which  will  guar- 
antee to  them  a  republican  form  of  government  and  the  pro- 
tection of  their  personal  rights,  it  is  reasonably  sufficient  and 
infinitely  better  than  foreign  domination. 

As  to  the  Filipinos,  the  problem  is  different ;  for  in  the  first 
place  they  are  not  willing  to  come  into  the  Union — ^hence  can 
only  be  governed  despotically.*  Our  responsibility,  perhaps, 
extends  to  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  form  a  government 
or  governments  for  themselves,  and  possibly  to  some  degree 
of  superintendence  and  protection  after  the  governments  are 
formed;  but  beyond  this,  unless  we  determine  to  subvert  our 
Constitution  and  to  change  fundamentally  the  character  of  our 
Republic,  neither  our  duties  nor  our  powers  extend.  The  Phil- 
ippines should  be  regarded,  therefore,  in  the  same  category  as 
Cuba— except,  perhaps,  that  we  should  be  careful  not  to  be  so 
slow  in  turning  the  government  over  to  the  people. 

The  question  now  presented  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States — whether  we  have  regard  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  Puerto  Ricans  and  Filipinos  or  to  our  own — is  of  funda- 
mental importance.    With  regard  to  the  former,  it  cannot  be 

*The  arguments  of  the  Administration  party  on  this  point  render  it 
necessary  to  explain  that  the  character  of  a  government — ^whether  des- 
potic or  otherwise— depends,  not  upon  the  character  of  its  administra- 
tion but  on  the  nature  of  the  powers  vested  in  it.  If  these  are  absolute, 
t.  e.,  unlimited  by  a  practically  enforceable  responsibility  to  the  gov- 
erned, the  government  is  despotic. 
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doubted,  whatever  may  be  their  capacity  or  incapacity  for  self- 
government,  that  they  will  be  better  off  if  left  to  themselves 
(with  such  assistance  as  we  can  constitutionally  render  them) 
than  if  subject  to  foreign  domination.  Under  our  rule,  indeed, 
their  business  interests  may  be  developed  and  exploited,  and 
thereby  some  incidental  advantages  may  accrue  to  them;  but 
it  remains  true,  as  in  the  days  of  Homer,  that  when  a  man  be- 
comes a  slave  he  loses  most  of  his  virtues — and  this  is  equally 
true  of  peoples.  But  this  aspect  of  the  case  need  not  be  con- 
sidered. The  motive  so  freely  avowed — that  we  are  induced 
to  annex  the  Philippines  by  consideration  for  their  good — is 
a  revolting  hypocritical  pretense,  designed  to  affect  the  opinions 
of  men  of  charitable  hearts  and  weak  heads:  a  number  that, 
unfortunately,  seems  to  include  many  of  the  clergy,  whose 
voices  ought  to  be  raised  against  this  iniquity.  Like  all  prac- 
tical men,  therefore,  including  those  who  advocate  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  islands,  we  may  leave  out  of  view  the  interests, 
wishes,  and  rights  of  the  Filipinos,  and  consider  the  matter 
solely  as  affecting  ourselves. 

In  this  aspect  it  may  be  argued  with  some  plausibility  that 
our  commerce  will  be  largely  increased,  and  thereby  great 
pecuniary  returns  be  obtained ;  though  if  we  set  off  against  this 
the  expense  of  subduing  and  governing  the  islands,  including 
the  large  increase  in  our  army  and  navy  that  would  be  rendered 
necessary,  the  balance  will  be  found  very  heavily  against  us — 
and  with  the  peculiarity,  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  expenses 
and  the  profits,  that  the  former  will  fall  wholly  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  while  the  latter  will  accrue  to  a  limited 
class  that  are  already  wealthier  than  the  interest  of  the  nation 
requires  or  permits.  Moreover,  the  argument  is  based  upon  the 
fundamentally  erroneous  notion  that  the  interests  of  capital 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  people,  and  that  the  paramount 
function  of  the  government  is  to  develop  business  and  com- 
merce. That  this  is  the  function  of  the  government  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  is  undoubted,  but,  when  other  and  more  important 
functions  are  subordinated  to  it,  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  deadly 
disease,  which,  unless  cured,  must  inevitably  end  in  the  de- 
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stniction  of  the  State.  The  time  has  come,  therefore,  when 
governments  must  cease  to  be  regarded  as  mere  agencies  of 
usurers  and  traders. 

But  in  the  present  case  another  consideration,  even  more 
important,  presents  itself.  The  proposed  policy  (if  not  sub- 
versive of  our  Constitution,  as  a  large  part  and  perhaps  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  believe)  is  a  radical  innovation  in  our 
system,  and  must  necessarily  work  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
nature  of  our  institutions.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history 
we  propose  to  rule  subject  peoples  without  admitting  them  to 
participation  in  our  government;  in  other  words,  to  rule  them 
despotically.  What  this  means  is  well  known  to  those  even 
slightly  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
whose  rule  over  foreign  dependencies  was  precisely  of  the 
character  that  we  propose,  and  which,  from  causes  equally 
operative  now,  resulted  in  the  subversion  of  the  Republic  and 
the  establishment  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  Against  this  the 
precedent  of  the  British  Empire  may  be  plausibly  cited — ^and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  government  of  the  dependencies 
of  Great  Britain  presents  an  example  of  honest  and  efficient 
administration  such  as  has  never  heretofore  been  rivaled.  But, 
admitting  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  our  own  admin- 
istration will  be  equally  honest  and  efficient  (about  which,  in 
view  of  the  character  of  some  American  politicians,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  be  skeptical),  yet  the  British  rule  itself  illustrates 
clearly  the  fundamental  principle  that  where  the  interests  of 
the  subject  race  come  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  governing 
race,  or  of  an  influential  class  thereof,  the  former  are  invariably 
sacrificed,  and  hence  that  the  domination  of  race  over  race 
is  the  worst  form  of  despotism.  Of  this  a  striking  illustra- 
tion has  been  given  by  the  financial  policy  of  Great  Britain 
in  India,  by  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  economists  of  the  empire,  including  Sir  Robert 
GiflFen  and  many  of  his  way  of  thinking,  the  interests  of  the 
people  have  been  deliberately  and  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  those 
of  the  manufacturing  classes  in  England  and  of  the  office- 
holders in  Indi^.    And  another  instance  was  presented  by  th^ 
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abandonment  of  Gordon  and  the  Soudan,  which  resulted  from 
an  over-tender  regard  for  the  interests  of  foreign  bondholders, 
and  which  ultimately  imposed  upon  Great  Britain  two  great 
wars  and  a  serious  difficulty  with  France,  and  upon  Egypt  an- 
other war  and  the  destruction  of  its  army,  besides  a  large  part 
of  the  whole  expenses.  We  stand,  therefore,  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways;  and  the  permanency  of  free  institutions  is  staked 
upon  the  choice  of  the  American  people. 

George  H.  Smith. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


OLD  AGE   PENSIONS. 

THE  nineteenth  century  has  witnessed  many  new  develop- 
ments in  the  popular  mind  as  to  the  duties  and  functions 
of  civilized  society;  and  among  these  none  have  been  more  pro- 
gressive than  those  dealing  with  its  proper  attitude  toward  its 
more  helpless  members.  A  backward  glance  of  a  htmdred  years 
discloses  a  condition  of  society  in  which  the  care  of  the  help- 
less was  either  left  entirely  to  individual  charity  or  treated  by 
society  at  large,  through  its  governments,  as  an  unreasonable 
burden.  America,  indeed,  like  all  new  countries,  enjoyed  to  a 
large  extent  immunity  from  such  burdens,  and  her  govern- 
ments were  hardly  called  upon  to  deal  with  such  problems ;  but 
in  all  the  more  populous  countries  of  Europe  the  problems  of 
the  helpless  poor  were  already  demanding  attention,  and  were 
either  disregarded  by  the  State  or  grudgingly  acknowledged 
and  most  inadequately  dealt  with.  The  nineteenth  century  has 
seen  a  growing  improvement  in  this  respect.  Little  by  little 
it  has  dawned  upon  society  that  in  self-defense,  if  for  no  more 
worthy  reason,  the  problem  must  he  dealt  with  by  the  public 
if  tlie  community  desired  to  escape  consequences  more  serious 
in  many  ways  than  the  expense  involved  in  the  attempt. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  efforts  made  have  been 
satisfactory :  it  would  perhaps  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in 
any  one  of  the  more  densely  populated  countries  they  have  even 
kept  pace  with  the  difficulty  and  complexity  of  the  problem; 
but  it  may  be  said  that  the  public  conscience  has  very  largely 
acknowledged  the  responsibility  and  that  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  meet  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  overestimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  step  thus  gained.  It  was  something  when  gov- 
ernments and  parliaments  began  to  acknowledge  that  for  purely 
selfish  reasons  society  must  interfere  in  some  respects  for  the 
relief  and  protection  of  the  helpless;  but  it  was  far  more  when 
the  conviction  grew,  and  began  to  be  acted  upon,  that  such 
relief  and  protection  were  a  leading  part  of  the  dut^  of  eyerv 
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civilized  society.  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  conviction  is  even 
now  a  confused  one,  and  that  very  few  communities  appear 
as  yet  to  have  reached  a  clear  idea  as  to  the  principles  that 
underlie  the  obligation  of  the  State  to  interfere.  It  is  still 
largely,  perhaps  generally,  accepted  that  society  is  bound  to  see 
that  children  are  fed  and  educated;  that  they  are  protected 
from  becoming  victims  of  the  avarice  either  of  parents  or  em- 
ployers ;  and  that  they  are  allowed  the  opportunity  of  growing 
up  without  either  being  physically  starved,  intellectually 
stunted,  or  morally  degraded — not  so  much  for  their  sakes  as 
for  its  own.  To  prevent  children  from  becoming  a  danger 
to  society;  to  make  it  as  unlikely  as  possible  that  tliey  shall 
swell  the  criminal  classes;  to  render  it  likely  that  they  shall 
go  to  reenforce  the  ranks  of  profitable  workers — such  has  been 
the  purpose  of  much  of  the  legislation  of  the  last  half  century ; 
and  so  far  as  it  went  it  has  done  good.  That  it  has  not  done 
more  good  has  perhaps  been  due  to  the  fact  that  its  reasonings 
were  confused  and  its  ideals  inadequate. 

The  social  problem  is  a  complex  one.  It  has  to  deal  with  all 
sorts,  and  therefore  with  all  conditions  of  men  and  women. 
There  are  the  classes  of  the  helpless  and  of  those  who,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression,  are  too  helpful — that  is,  too  ready  and 
able  to  help  themselves;  also,  those  who  seem  unable  to  get  a 
sufficient  share  of  the  elements  of  human  well-being,  and  those 
who  are  always  in  danger  of  getting  a  share  too  large  either 
for  their  own  good  or  for  that  of  their  neighbors.  Society 
has  not  troubled  itself  much  about  the  latter  class  up  to  this 
time,  though  the  time  is  manifestly  drawing  nearer  when  it 
will  attempt  to  do  so;  all  its  efforts  have  been  directed  to  deal- 
ing with  the  other — and  it  must  be  admitted  the  much  larger 
class — which  is  always  in  danger  of  going  under  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  This  class  falls  naturally  into  three  subdivisions : 
the  class  of  the  helpless  young,  of  the  helpless  sick,  and  of  the 
helpless  aged — in  other  words,  of  those  who,  although  helpless 
at  present,  are  sure  if  looked  after  to  be  of  future  value  to 
society;  of  those  who,  though  helpless  for  the  time,  may  on 
tlieir  restoration  to  health  become  onc^  more  of  v^lue;  an4 
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finally  of  those  from  whom  nothing  in  the  way  of  active  service 
is  reasonably  to  be  looked  for  hereafter.  The  last  century,  and 
especially  the  latter  half  of  it,  has  seen  many  attempts  to  pro- 
vide for  the  first  of  these  classes.  Their  protection  from  ill- 
treatment,  their  education,  their  protection  from  overwork  or 
premature  labor,  have  all  been  made  the  subject  of  legislation 
more  or  less  effective.  Something,  though  less,  has  been  done  to 
make  some  provision  for  sickness,  in  the  case  at  least  of  those 
whose  recovery  appeared  probable,  although  for  the  most  part 
this  has  been  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  private  or  corporate  char- 
ity. Hospitals  have  thus  been  multiplied,  and  in  some  countries 
something  has  been  done  by  governments  to  provide  a  system 
of  outdoor  relief  for  the  sick  and  their  families.  For  the  last 
class  it  may  be  said  that  least  of  all  has  been  done.  Private  or 
corporate  charity  may  interfere  indeed,  and  in  some  countries 
that  is  supplemented,  as  a  last  resort,  by  the  dismal  institution 
of  the  workhouse  or  by  rations  doled  out  with  a  niggardly 
hand;  but  on  the  whole  society  has  ignored  its  responsibility 
and  has  left  the  helpless  aged  either  to  the  care  of  younger  rela- 
tives or  to  public  charity. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  result  springs 
naturally  from  the  principle  of  selfish  advantage  already  re- 
ferred to  as  lying  at  the  root  of  society's  dealings  with  the 
whole  problem  of  its  helpless  classes.  The  children  form  the 
class  from  whom  most  may  be  expected  of  usefulness  in  die 
future,  if  they  start  in  life  relieved  of  too  heavy  a  burden,  and 
from  whom  most  is  to  be  feared  if  they  are  not  to  some  extent 
protected  on  the  threshold  of  life;  it  has  been  to  the  children, 
therefore,  that  attention  has  been  given,  not  so  much  for  the 
children's  sake  as  for  that  of  the  society  that  they  may  either 
benefit  or  embarrass  hereafter.  The  sick  have  received  some 
attention  also,  so  long  as  their  condition  held  out  hope  of  resto- 
ration, though  for  the  incurable  society  had  little  care.  The  aged 
helpless  have  manifestly  been  looked  upon  as  encumbrances  and 
nothing  more.  If  society  could  cast  that  burden  on  those  re- 
lated to  them  in  blood,  if  not  in  affection,  it  was  ready  to  do 
so,  or,  if  tills  could  not  be  done,  then  it  would  treat  them  as 
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beggars  to  whom  some  one  must  throw  a  crust  so  long  as  they 
lagged  superfluous  on  life's  stage.  There  are  few  more  hope- 
ful signs  of  the  times  from  a  social  point  of  view  than  the 
awakening  that  has  during  the  last  few  years  been  gradually 
taking  place  on  this  subject,  and  its  most  hopeful  feature  is  that 
it  foreshadows  the  application  of  a  better  and  clearer  principle 
to  the  dealings  of  society  with  all  classes  of  its  helpless  mem- 
bers. 

The  earlier  movements  in  the  direction  of  providing,  by  the 
action  of  the  State,  for  the  aged  originated  in  Germany,  where 
the  evil  was  a  g^eat  and  increasing  one.  The  idea  of  providing 
for  the  aged  by  means  of  a  pension  on  the  German  plan,  how- 
ever, though  it  fortunately  served  to  direct  opinion  to  the  ques- 
tion, .cannot  be  said  to  have  offered  any  real  solution  of  the 
problem ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  how  far  it  is  applicable 
to  the  conditions  of  people  less  accustomed  and  less  willing 
to  submit  to  a  paternal  interference  with  their  individual  man- 
agement of  their  own  affairs.  It  is  indeed  rather  a  scheme  for 
the  prevention  of  helpless  and  resourceless  old  age  than  one  to 
provide  for  it  where  it  arises.  Under  its  provisions  each  man 
during  his  youth,  and  while  his  strength  lasts,  is  compelled  to 
make  provision  for  the  time  when  he  will  no  longer  be  either 
young  or  strong;  so  that  it  is  in  effect  a  system  of  compulsory 
insurance.  That  it  has  worked  advantageously  is  asserted  by 
German  authorities,  and  from  one  point  of  view  it  may  well 
have  proved  a  success.  If  men  can  be  compelled  to  contribute 
a  share  of  their  earnings  to  a  fund  to  insure  diem  a  pension 
when  they  can  earn  wages  no  longer,  it  may  at  least  relieve 
society  at  large  of  a  burden.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  do  so 
merely  by  laying  that  burden  on  shoulders  already  too  heavily 
weighted.  It  is  not  contended  that  in  Germany,  or  indeed  in 
any  civilized  country,  the  wages  paid  to  labor  are  such  as  to 
afford  superfluity.  As  a  rule  they  are  the  least,  if  not  something 
less  than  the  least,  on  which  men  can  live  with  any  degree  of 
comfort  and  decency ;  and  any  tax  upon  them,  no  matter  how 
excellent  its  object  may  be,  can  only  reduce  the  present  means 
of  living  below  the  comfort  and  decency  level.    Such  a  plan 
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may  save  society — or,  rather,  that  portion  of  society  which  has 
superfluous  means — from  a  burden  and  an  anxiety;  but  it  can 
only  do  so  at  the  cost  of  the  far  greater  class  from  which  it  has 
gained,  and  continues  to  gain,  its  wealth  and  luxury  as  the 
result  of  the  workers'  efforts. 

There  is  also  the  objection  that  while  by  such  legislation  a 
distinct  step  is  taken  in  the  direction  of  making  the  mass  of  the 
people  mere  automatons,  controlled  indeed  but  not  habituated 
to  self-control,  there  will  still  remain  a  large  class  to  whcnn  it 
does  not. apply.  In  spite  of  any  system  of  the  sort  there  will 
still  be  a  class — ^and  to  all  appearance  a  rapidly  increasing  class 
— who  will  not,  for  one  cause  or  another,  qualify  themselves  to 
enjoy  a  pension  under  any  system  of  insurance.  Want  of  work, 
starvation  wages,  industrial  troubles,  and  sickness  will  affect 
the  case  of  the  men,  and  the  case  of  the  women  will  be  even 
worse:  and  the  insurance  pension  system  can  have  no  means 
of  providing  adequately  for  them.  Once  more  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  is  defective.  The  idea  of  a  system  of  insurance  for 
old  age  is  not  new,  nor  was  it  "made  in  Germany."  It  has 
existed  here  and  in  England  ever  since  the  newer  forms  of  life 
insurance  were  introduced,  and  has  Seen  made  use  of  by 
millions  of  persons  that  have  bargained  for  payment  of  in- 
surance eidier  at  death  or  on  the  attainment  of  a  certain  age. 
The  only  novelty  is  the  introduction  of  the  doubtful  element  of 
compulsion:  an  element  fortunately,  perhaps,  unsuited  to  the 
instincts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  So  long  as  the  thing  is 
voluntary,  at  any  rate,  it  is  entitled  to  general  encourage- 
ment, not  as  a  provision  for  the  helpless  aged  but  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  class  to  smaller  proportions.  Society  does  well 
to  encourage  by  all  reasonable  means  everything  that  makes 
for  the  human  development  that  goes  only  with  sdf-contrd  and 
reasonable  prudence,  but  it  is  not  in  this  way  that  society  need 
hope  to  shake  off  its  burdens  or  discharge  its  proper  liabilities. 

The  question  involves  so  many  practical  difficulties  that  it  is 
hardly  surprising  to  find  it  avoided,  or  at  best  approached  with 
very  cautious  steps,  by  the  statesmen  of  the  old  and  highly- 
organized  communities.    The  subject  has  been  mooted  and  a 
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good  deal  discussed  in  England,  but  so  far  with  no  practical 
result.  In  this  country,  while  it  has  been  discussed  by  a  few 
persons,  it  has  not  approached  by  any  means  so  near  to  a  prac- 
tical illustration  as  it  appears  to  have  done  in  Great  Britain. 
It  has  been  largely  discussed  in  nearly  all  the  colonies  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  more  than  one  proposal  has  there  been  made  in  the 
local  parliaments  for  its  settlement,  though  as  yet  without  re- 
sult It  remained  for  the  parliament  of  New  Zealand  to  take 
the  first  step  to  test  by  actual  experiment  a  plan  to  meet  the 
difficulty.  In  this,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of  her  experiments 
in  government,  it  may  be  said  that  New  Zealand  has  special 
advantages;  but,  while  this  may  be  true,  it  is  still  more  correct 
to  say  that  her  advantage  consists  mainly  in  seeing  more  clearly 
than  many  other  communities  evils  that  require  to  be  met  and 
the  principles  really  applicable  to  dealing  with  tiiem. 

The  preamble  to  the  "old  age  pension  act"  of  1898  of  the 
New  Zealand  Parliament,  which  is  now  before  me,  states  the 
position  of  the  colony  in  the  matter  clearly.  It  runs  as  follows : 
**  Whereas,  it  is  equitable  that  deserving  persons  who  during 
the  prime  of  life  have  helped  to  bear  the  public  burdens  of  the 
colony  by  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  to  open  up  its  resources 
by  their  labor  and  skill,  should  receive  from  the  colony  a  pen- 
sion in  their  old  age."  Here,  it  will  be  remarked,  there  is  no 
question  of  charity,  and  no  note  of  complaint  as  for  a  burden 
submitted  to  but  unwillingly  borne.  It  is  not  because  the  com- 
munity cannot  permit  the  aged  among  its  members  to  die  of 
starvation,  or  to  be  tempted  to  crime,  that  it  proposes  to  grant 
these  pensions,  but  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  right.  It  is  be- 
cause these  persons  have  an  equitable  claim  on  the  community 
in  which  they  have  lived  and  worked,  which  it  would  be  dis- 
honest to  deny  and  unjust  to  ignore.  It  is  because  the  persons 
who  are  to  receive  the  pensions  have  deserved  well  of  the 
country;  because  in  the  past,  while  they  had  the  power,  they 
helped  to  bear  the  burden  of  its  taxes,  by  which  all,  especially 
the  rich  and  successful,  have  profited;  because  their  labor  and 
skill  thrown  into  the  common  stock  helped  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  so  to  benefit,  to  an  extent  practi- 
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cally  incalculable,  those  who  succeed  them :  it  is  for  these  rea- 
sons, and  such  as  these,  that  the  people  of  New  Zealand  pro- 
pose to  make  their  old  age  comfortable  and  their  position 
honorable. 

This  legislative  experiment  of  the  people  of  New  Zealand  is 
noteworthy  not  only  because  of  its  novelty  in  the  history  of 
social  legislation,  but  still  more  because  it  proceeds  upon  a  new 
principle  and  recognizes  a  new  code  of  social  ethics  not  hitherto 
acknowledged  in  the  legislation  of  civilization.  The  new  note 
struck  is  one  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  society  to  those  who 
have  served  it  well.  It  is  no  longer  a  question,  as  it  has  been 
in  all  the  legislation  for  the  helpless  in  the  past,  as  to  how 
society  can  protect  itself  at  once  most  cheaply  and  effectively, 
but  how  it  can  best  recognize  the  services  that  each  respectable 
and  honest  citizen  has  rendered  to  his  fellows  by  the  mere  fact 
of  his  brotherhood.  This  principle  is  more  important  than 
even  the  special  application  of  it  to  the  case  of  helpless  old  age. 
It  may  be  found  that  the  particular  application  needs  many 
amendments,  but  so  long  as  the  principle  is  maintained  the 
amendments  may  be  trusted  to  come.  The  substitution  of  the 
rights  of  its  members  for  the  collective  selfishness  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  of  gratitude  for  past  services  for  a  grudging 
impatience  that  there  is  no  longer  anything  to  be  made  out  of 
those  who  in  the  past  have  borne  the  burden  of  the  country's 
taxes  and  by  their  industry  developed  its  wealth,  and  of  the 
recognition  of  social  obligation  instead  of  that  of  social  self- 
interest,  furnish  a  new  motive  for  legislation  the  wider  applica- 
tion of  which  may  yet  be  the  means  of  solving  many  problems. 

The  act  passed  by  the  New  Zealand  Parliament,  and  already 
in  full  operation  in  that  colony,  bears  the  usual  New  Zealand 
mark  of  bold  yet  cautious  experiment.  It  is  professedly  on 
trial,  because  it  is  only  to  continue  in  force  until  one  month 
after  the  close  of  the  next  session  but  one  of  the  parliament. 
The  object  of  such  a  provision  was  no  doubt  twofold :  on  the 
one  hand  to  disarm  the  opposition  sure  to  be  made  to  the  in- 
troduction of  so  novel  a  plan,  by  holding  out  the  hope  to  those 
who  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  experiment  that  when  it  expired 
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public  opinion  would  be  easily  influenced  to  refuse  its  indorse- 
ment by  the  passage  of  a  new  act,  and  on  the  other  to  challenge 
public  attention  and  criticism  in  the  mean  time,  by  which  its 
advantages  might  be  recognized  and  its  defects  pointed  out. 
The  history  of  the  enactment  of  the  new  law  fully  justified  the 
wisdom  of  the  plan,  as  it  was  made  clear  that  many  of  those  in 
both  chambers  of  the  legislature  who  voted  for  the  measure  did 
so  largely  on  the  ground  that  it  was  only  an  experiment,  and 
if  unsuccessful  that  it  would  be  a  very  short-lived  one.  That 
the  second  object  of  placing  the  short-time  limit  to  its  opera- 
tion in  its  present  form  will  be  fully  achieved,  nobody  who 
knows  the  eager  attention  given  by  the  people  of  New  Zealand 
to  the  operation  of  their  statutes  can  doubt.  In  securing 
its  enactment  the  government  explained  very  frankly  what  they 
admitted  to  be  its  purely  experimental  features,  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  nowhere  among  these  was  there  any 
mention  of  the  principle  indicated  by  the  preamble  to  the  bill. 
No  member  of  either  chamber  in  discussing  the  question,  either 
in  favor  of  the  proposals  it  made  or  in  opposition  to  them,  had 
a  word  to  say  against  the  grounds  on  which  it  proceeded.  New 
Zealand  began  by  admitting  that  it  was  not  of  charity  but  of 
justice  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  aged  poor;  and 
whatever  becomes  of  this  particular  act — ^however  much  it  may 
be  amended  in  future — she  has  taken  her  stand  on  that  principle 
and  may  be  depended  upon  to  maintain  it. 

There  are  other  principles  embodied,  at  least  by  implication, 
in  the  act  as  it  stands  that  are  both  important  and  interesting 
as  an  indication  of  the  direction  in  which  the  amendment  of  the 
law  when  it  comes  eighteen  months  hence  will  proceed.  It 
has  been  made  a  subject  of  hostile  and  even  of  contemptuous 
criticism  that  after  all  the  proposed  pension  is  but  a  pittance  of 
the  most  inadequate  character  to  secure  comfort  to  those  who 
receive  it.  It  has  been  said  that  to  give  the  aged  poor  a  pen- 
sion amounting  only  to  ninety  dollars,  payable  in  monthly  in- 
stalments, is  a  ridiculous  matter  to  make  a  fuss  about  and  a 
curious  comment  on  the  acknowledgment  of  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  community  at  large.    These  criticisms,  so  far  as  they 
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are  sincere,  probably  arise  from  failure  to  comprehend  the 
conditions  to  which  the  act  is  to  be  applied  and  to  some  extent 
ignorance  of  the  act  itself;  What  the  old  age  pensions  act  pro- 
poses in  the  first  instance  to  do  is  to  deal  with  actual  condi- 
tions, not  to  provide  a  type  of  ideal  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  abstract.  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the 
sum  of  five  dollars  a  week  is  necessary  and  sufficient  to  provide 
for  such  an  amount  of  modest  comfort  in  New  Zealand  as 
the  community  considers  fairly  due  to  each  deserving  person, 
male  or  female,  who  has  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  or  her 
life  in  the  country.  To  those  who  know  the  colony,  the  manner 
of  life,  and  the  cost  of  living,  this  amount  will  commend  itself 
as  a  fair  if  not  liberal  one.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted,  and 
this  also  is  fully  justified  by  experience,  that  there  are  very 
few  persons  indeed  in  the  colony  who  have  lived  respectably  in 
it  for  twenty-five  years  who  are  now  wholly  destitute  or  with- 
out some  small  provision  for  their  old  age.  The  exhaustive 
and  very  frequent  census  returns  provided  for  in  New  Zealand 
no  doubt  enabled  the  government  to  form  an  excellent  guess  as 
to  the  average  of  such  provisions,  and  the  proposal  was  conse- 
quently made  to  supplement  this  probable  income  by  an  amount 
that  would  bring  it  up  to  the  standard  of  the  weekly  five  dollars 
fixed  upon  as  desirable.  The  application  of  the  principle  to  the 
community  in  which  the  cost  of  living  in  comfort  was  either 
less  or  g^reater  than  in  New  Zealand  would  of  course  be 
easy;  and  it  would  be  equally  simple  to  deal  with  a  community 
in  which  average  savings  were,  for  any  reason,  less  extensive. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  local  criticism  of  the  law 
will  very  largely  concentrate  itself  upon  this  feature.  The 
sum  of  $170  is  taken  by  the  New  Zealand  statute  as  the 
probable  average  income  of  each  person;  and  the  pension 
provided  for  is  to  be  reduced  by  $5  for  every  complete  sum  of 
$5  by  which  the  income  of  an  applicant  exceeds  the  $170.  It 
is  also  reducible  by  another  $5  for  every  $75  worth  of  accumu- 
lated property  held  by  the  applicant  yielding  no  actual  income. 
In  this  way,  it  will  be  seen,  the  act  is  careful  to  limit  the  guar- 
anteed income  to  the  desired  total  of  $260  per  annum.    What 
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it  is  evident  it  does  not  provide  for  is  the  other  dass  of  cases, 
of  which  it  is  practically  certain  that  some  at  least  will  exist,  in 
which  the  applicants  have  not  the  supposed  provision  of  $170 
nor  any  accumulated  property  to  fall  back  upon.  The  failure 
of  the  statute  in  such  cases  to  give  the  relief  intended  to  aged 
persons,  who  may  of  course  be  more  deserving  than  these  who 
have  effected  savings,  will  undoubtedly  call  for  and  receive  at- 
tention. This,  it  is  evident,  will  be  a  comparatively  easy  mat- 
ter where,  as  in  New  Zealand,  the  two  principles  are  already 
agreed  upon  that  the  community  is  justly  responsible  for  such 
an  amount  as  is  necessary  and  that  the  amount  is  not  less  than 
$5  a  week  for  each  aged  person.  To  formulate  a  scheme  by 
which  the  limit  of  the  pension  may  be  extended  from  $90  to 
any  sum  up  to  $260,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,  is  all  that  will  be  required.  The  practical  common  sense 
of  the  people  of  New  Zealand  may  be  trusted  to  deal  with  this 
matter  at  once  fairly  and  logically.  They  will  readily  see  that 
there  is  no  special  duty  cast  on  either  men  or  women  to 
save  property  that  shall  yield  $170  a  year  more  than  any  smaller 
sum,  and  that  in  fact  saving  anything  may  under  certain  circum- 
stances be  in  the  nature  of  a  vice  rather  than  a  virtue. 

At  this  point  the  authorities  may  find  themselves  met  by  the 
question  of  expense.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  such  an 
extension  of  the  law's  operation  as  would  insure  to  every  de- 
serving aged  person  in  New  Zealand  the  full  income  of  $260 
a  year  might  involve  an  expenditure  of  twice  as  much  money 
annually  as  would  be  needed  merely  to  supplement  inccnne  to 
the  extent  provided  for  at  present.  Should  this  prove  to  be 
the  case,  experience  justifies  the  assertion  that  it  will  not  be 
found  to  stand  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  scheme  to  the 
full  extent  that  justice  demands.  With  all  its  experiments — ^per- 
haps it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  in  consequence  of  its  ex- 
periments— in  legislation  New  Zealand  is  to-day  so  prosperous 
a  country  that  a  well-known  Australian  statesman  returning 
from  a  recent  visit  of  investigation  to  the  colony  bore  witness 
to  the  fact  by  emphatically  declaring  it  the  most  prosperous 
and  progressive  of  the  Australasian  group.    Such  a  testimony 
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means  much,  for  at  present  the  people  of  these  colonies  are  per 
capita  by  far  the  wealthiest  communities  known.  In  the  case 
of  New  Zealand,  too,  the  annual  surplus  of  revenue  is  large; 
and  if  it  were  not  sufficient  it  would  be  increased  in  a  way  that 
would  be  levied  in  strict  proportion  to  wealth — ^a  method 
strangely  unfamiliar,  in  reality  if  not  in  appearance,  to  the 
methods  of  taxation  in  this  country. 

So  far  the  calculations  made  by  the  government  when  they 
introduced  the  measure  have,  it  seems,  been  fully  borne  out  by 
the  number  of  applications  for  pensions  made  up  to  this  time. 
The  number  was  estimated  at  from  six  to  seven  thousand 
for  the  colony,  and  it  would  appear  that  for  the  first  year  it  will 
not  reach  six  thousand  by  several  hundreds.  The  number  is  a 
small  one  out  of  a  total  population  of  800,000  whites  and  50,000 
natives — for  the  provisions  of  the  act  apply  equally  to  both 
races — ^amounting  to  less  than  three-quarters  per  cent,  of  the 
population;  and  this  percentage  may,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, be  expected  to  diminish  rather  than  increase.  Should 
it,  however,  amount  even  to  one  per  cent,  in  New  Zealand, 
or  any  other  country  following  the  general  scheme  of  her 
legislation,  and  should  even  the  whole  $5  a  week  be  secured 
to  every  applicant,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  more 
really  profitable  investment  of  the  public  funds  could  be  made. 
In  New  Zealand  thi's  year  the  cost  of  old  age  pensions  will,  it 
is  calculated,  amount  to  about  $500,000,  an  amount  that  might 
be  doubled  if  the  system  were  so  extended  as  to  assure  to  all  the 
full  income  that  the  law  itself  assumes  to  be  equitable.  Can 
any  one  doubt  that  the  result  in  the  added  sense  of  security  and 
of  self-respect  extended  to  the  least  prosperous  classes  of  society 
would  far  more  than  justify  the  expenditure?  The  substitu- 
tion of  hope  for  despair,  which  the  certainty  of  an  adequate 
provision  for  old  age  would  eflfect  for  a  considerable  class  of  the 
community  as  it  approached  the  confines  of  that  period  of  life, 
would  of  itself  be  no  trifling  moral  gain ;  and  when  to  the  mere 
fact  of  the  provision  is  added  the  condition  that  it  bears  with 
it  no  stamp  of  inferiority  or  mendicancy,  but  is  treated  as  a 
piatter  of  right,  as  much  as  the  pension  of  th^  veteran  of  other 
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but  not  more  truly  honorable  campaigns,  it  cannot  but  add  a 
new  confidence  in  the  future  to  industrial  workers  at  every  stage 
of  their  career. 

It  may  indeed  be  argued  that  the  application  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple will  discourage  thrift,  and  only  make  the  workers  of 
modem  society  a  little  less  careful  than  now  to  provide  for  the 
future.  Before  society  can  indulge  in  such  an  argument  with 
even  a  shadow  of  justice,  it  will  be  in  order  for  its  wealthy 
classes  to  show  that  the  present  division  of  the  products  of 
industry  is  even  approximately  fair,  and  that  it  leaves  a  margin 
that  can  be  reasonably  applied  to  such  purposes.  So  long  as 
realized  wealth  takes,  as  it  now  takes,  die  lion's  share  of  all 
that  industry  produces — ^so  long  as  it  casts,  as  it  now  casts, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  main  burdens  of  taxation  on 
the  shoulders  of  industrial  labor — such  would-be  friendly  anx- 
iety about  the  moral  deterioration  likely  to  follow  from 
removing  from  the  career  of  industry  the  specter  of  want  or 
mendicancy  in  old  age  is  open  to  at  least  the  suspicion  of  self- 
seeking  hypocrisy.  When  a  new  estimate  of  the  comparative 
rights  and  value  of  human  exertion  and  accumulated  products 
of  past  effort  shall  have  been  agreed  upon — when  the  workers 
shall  no  longer  be  practically  compelled  to  spend  their  best  years 
in  laboring  for  the  lowest  decent  living  wage — it  will  be  time 
enough  to  discuss  the  moral  benefits  of  thrift  in  their  case. 
Until  then  it  is  worth  while  for  society — even  that  part  of  it 
which  may  be  called  upon,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  be,  most  largely 
to  contribute  to  the  cost — ^to  consider  whether  it  is  not,  as  the 
parliament  of  New  Zealand  says  it  is,  equitable,  and  because 
it  is  equitable  therefore  sound  policy,  to  provide  for  the  old 
age  of  that  class  which  the  present  industrial  system  renders 
practically  unable  to  provide  for  itself. 

Hugh  H.  Lusi;, 

Marlboro f  N.  Y, 
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PERHAPS  no  more  perplexing  problem  has  ever  been 
presented  to  the  educators  of  any  time  than  that 
which  is  to-day  attempting  to  establish  the  boundary-line  of 
the  elective  system  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  other  leading  uni- 
versities. Those  that  a  few  years  ago  indorsed  electivism 
almost  unqualifiedly  are  now  standing  in  considerable  apprehen- 
sion of  a  not  far  distant  time  when  the  method  shall  have  over- 
reached itself.  They  perceive  that  if  the  elective  system,  now 
so  popular  with  the  professors  of  our  universities,  creep  back 
into  the  colleges  and  high  schools,  its  introduction  in  these 
places  will  render  impossible  the  liberal  education  that  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  future  specialization  of  marked  value. 

But  there  are  other  earnest  champions  of  the  elective  system, 
who  do  not  anticipate  danger  from  this  or  from  any  other 
source.  Much  has  been  written  and  published  in  the  most  ably 
edited  periodicals  of  the  day  on  both  sides  of  the  question: 
notably  and  especially  by  the  upholders  of  electivism.  Professor 
G.  H.  Palmer,  of  Harvard  University,  a  number  of  years  ago 
contributed  two  learned  articles  to  the  Andover  Review,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  set  aside  or  prove  false  every  argument 
of  the  advocates  of  the  prescribed  system  of  education.  In  one 
place  he  said,  in  substance :  ''  The  same  people  who  deny  that 
a  young  man  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty-three  is 
fitted  to  select  a  course  of  studies  that  shall  give  him  the  edu- 
cation of  his  life  are  yet  willing  to  admit  that  this  same  young 
man  is  competent  to  choose  a  wife."  It  would  seem  at  first 
glance  that  this  statement  is  open  to  the  impeachment  of  being 
called  an  ignoratio  elenchi;  for  the  graduates  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  from  which  many  of  Harvard's  students  are  ma- 
triculated, are  for  the  most  part  only  seventeen,  and  the  bulk 
of  Harvard  candidates  for  the  freshman  class  are  nearer  seven- 
teen than  nineteen.  The  average  young  freshman,  who  is  al- 
lowed such  extensive  liberty  in  the  choice  of  his  studies  by 
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the  elective  system,  is  not  at  all  of  an  age  when  he  would  choose 
a  wife. 

But  if  the  theorem  be  honored  by  serious  treatment,  is  it 
true  ?  Would  not  the  cautious  guide  who  doubts  the  ability  of 
the  callow  youth  of  nineteen  to  twenty-three,  in  the  matter  of 
education,  hold  in  his  own  hands  the  power  to  veto  the  choice 
of  a  wife — if  such  a  thing  be  possible  ?  But  if  this  or  the  re- 
verse be  true,  nothing  is  proved  thereby.  The  lottery  of  mar- 
riage is  one  of  those  things  that  laugh  at  wisdom:  witness 
Socrates,  and  many  of  the  wisest  and  best.  Marshal  your  forces 
in  any  way  you  please ;  let  your  system  be  elective  or  prescribed 
— and  matrimony  can  never  become  an  exact  science.  But 
with  education — ^how  different!  To  use  an  illustration,  say 
that  a  boy  at  his  various  ages  may  be  likened  to  a  quantity  of 
iron  ore,  from  which  one  set  of  men  must  extract  the  base  ma- 
terials, another  set  carry  it  still  a  grade  farther,  while  a  third 
set  will  transform  it  into  the  finest  steel — ^and  still  another 
fashion  this  steel  into  working  tools.  Not  one  of  the  handlers 
of  the  material  is  free  from  responsibility.  If  the  first  man  does 
his  work  wrong,  the  labors  of  the  second  will  be  increased,  to 
say  the  least,  and  at  the  same  time  his  possibilities  may  be 
restricted.  Each  man  must  follow  a  prescribed  formula.  Any 
haphazardness  would  be  disastrous.  Exactly  in  this  way,  the 
advocates  of  the  prescribed  system  of  education  maintain  that 
up  to  a  certain  age  the  boy's  course  of  studies  must  not  be  left 
to  him  alone  to  choose. 

Between  Columbia  University  and  the  colleges  under  the 
management  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers^,  the  most  cordial  and  satis- 
factory relations  exist.  Columbia  accepts  a  certificate  from  St. 
Francis  Xavier  College  for  its  face  value.  The  young  man  who 
wishes  to  take  a  university  course  is  admitted  upon  his  diploma 
and  without  further  examination.  The  reverse  of  this  prevails 
at  Harvard,  where  the  graduate  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  is  only 
admitted  after  passing  an  examination — although  the  faculty 
of  Harvard  admit  the  graduates  of  Manhattan  College  without 
examination.  That  this  ruling  is  in  any  way  remotely  connected 
with  the  fact  that  President  Ovaries  W,  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  i§ 
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most  liberally  elective  in  his  views  on  education,  while  the 
method  of  the  schools  and  colleges  managed  by  the  Jesuits  is 
prescribed,  no  one  would  be  justified  in  asserting.  But,  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  President  Eliot  makes 
one  assertion  that  seems  open  to  criticism.  In  connection  with 
his  statement  that  "there  are  those  who  say  that  there  should 
be  no  election  of  studies  in  secondary  schools,"  the  writer  in- 
cludes the  Moslem  countries.  Later  on  he  says :  "  Another  in- 
stance of  uniform  prescribed  education  may  be  found  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  Jesuit  colleges,  which  has  remained  almost 
unchanged  for  four  hundred  years." 

The  Jesuit  method  of  study  was  fixed  in  1599,  and  was  mod- 
eled after  the  system  at  that  time  existing  in  Germany,  which 
was  no  doubt  the  best  of  its  day.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  those  days  almost  every  treasure  of  literature  and  learning 
was  in  the  Latin  or  the  Greek  tongue :  in  consequence  of  which 
the  class  work  of  the  Jesuit  schools  was  virtually  confined  to  a 
study  of  those  languages,  to  which  the  students  devoted 
twenty-five  hours  a  week.  To-day,  forty-seven  per  cent,  of  the 
student's  time  is  given  to  modem  studies — proportioned  during 
four  years  to  the  study  of  English,  mathematics,  modern  lan- 
guages, and  natural  sciences.  Three  hours  a  week  (exclusive  of 
laboratory  work)  are  assigned,  during  the  Sophomore  and 
Junior  years,  to  natural  sciences,  and  eight  hours  a  week  dur- 
ing the  Senior  year.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the 
method  is  prescribed,  the  matter  studied  has  progressed  with 
the  age. 

The  professors  of  the  Jesuit  colleges  keep  up  with  the  times. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  astronomers  and  mathematicians 
of  the  present  day  is  Father  Hagen,  of  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. When  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  in  Chicago,  was 
opened,  only  three  scientists  were  invited  to  speak.  These 
were  Father  Hagen ;  Mr.  Astor,  president  of  the  Astronomical 
Society ;  and  Professor  Pickering,  of  Harvard.  Father  Hagen 
has  recently  completed  a  "  Synopsis  Mathematica,"  which  has 
for  twelve  years  been  in  course  of  issuance  by  a  German  pub- 
lisher of  scientific  works.     The  publisher  does  not  expect  to 
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make  any  money  out  of  the  venture,  there  being  so  limited  a 
demand — ^he  does  it  for  the  benefit  of  science.  By  the  rules 
of  the  order,  no  Jesuit  can  issue  a  book  that  has  not  been 
passed  upon  by  appointed  judges;  but  when  Father  Hagen's 
"Synopsis  Mathematica"  was  completed,  there  was  not  a 
Jesuit  in  America  who  was  competent  to  review  it,  so  it  had 
to  be  sent  to  Germany. 

According  to  Messieurs  Andre  and  Rayet,  of  the  Observatory 
of  Paris,  one  hundred  and  thirty  observatories  have  been  erected 
throughout  the  world  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century; 
and  of  these,  thirty-two  were  founded  by  the  Jesuits. 

The  United  States  Government  has  recognized  the  value  of 
the  scientific  discoveries  on  the  subject  of  typhoons  made  by 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  who  have  so  long  had  charge  of  the  Manila 
Observatory.  The  most  noted  among  these  scientific  priests  is 
Father  Alg^e.  The  typhoon  is  the  great  destroyer  that  is  pecul- 
iar to  those  latitudes.  The  Jesuits  had  discovered  the  signs  of  its 
coming  far  enough  ahead  of  the  actual  arrival  of  the  typhoon 
to  advise  the  endangered  seaports  in  China  and  Japan  three 
hours  before  the  storm  arrived  at  Manila,  thus  saving  thousands 
of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property.  Our  gov- 
ernment has  shown  its  appreciation  of  these  scientists  by  subsi- 
dizing the  observatory  of  the  Jesuits  and  paying  the  Fathers  for 
their  continued  services. 

The  best  dictionaries  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  languages 
now  in  existence  were  made  by  the  Jesuit,  Rodrig^es,  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  There  is  a  brief  but  interesting  bit  of 
history  connected  with  the  making  of  the  Chinese  dictionary. 
The  work  on  this  book  was  done  by  three  Jesuit  priests,  one  of 
whom  had  an  ear  for  music  that  was  tuned  to  an  almost  infinite 
perfection.  The  pitch  and  tone  of  a  Chinese  word  modified  its 
meaning  to  an  alarming  and  curious  extent.  This  musical 
Jesuit  invented  a  system  of  signs  by  which  these  tones  were 
captured  and  reduced  to  a  written  language — thus  giving  to 
students  a  nicety  of  distinction  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  word  that 
made  much  easier  an  otherwise  arduous  task.  These  dic- 
tionaries were  also  translated  into  Portuguese  and  Latin  by  the 
Jesuits. 
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The  Rev.  Father  Francis  Barnum,  S.  J.,  late  missionary  to 
Alaska,  and  present  librarian  of  Georgetown  University  and 
curator  of  the  Coleman  Museum  and  Ryder  Annex,  has  com- 
piled a  book  on  the  grammatical  fundamentals  of  the  Innuit 
language,  as  spoken  by  the  Eskimos  of  the  western  coast  of 
Alaska. 

It  was  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  South  America  who  first  made 
known  to  the  world  the  medicinal  properties  of  Peruvian  bark. 
The  priest  first  cured  his  own  fever  with  it  and  afterward  res- 
cued almost  from  death's  door  the  Countess  of  Chinchon — for 
whom  the  priest  named  the  product  "  Cinchona-bark ; "  but  for 
many  years  it  was  known  to  the  trade  as  "Jesuit  bark." 

The  Jesuit,  Clavius,  helped  revise  the  Julian  calendar  and 
formed  the  Gregorian  calendar  now  in  use. 

The  most  famous  commentator  on  Virgil  that  the  world  has 
ever  known  was  La  Cerda,  the  Jesuit.  Connington,  who  wrote 
the  commentary  on  Virgil  in  "Bibliotheca  Classica,"  and  who 
is  one  of  the  most  famous  translators  of  Virgil,  draws  entirely 
from  La  Cerda. 

These  great  men  and  thousands  of  others  have  been  produced 
by  the  prescribed  method  of  education  followed  by  the  Jesuits. 
In  fact  the  ages  sparkle  with  the  names  of  their  graduates. 
There  were  Bossuet,  Comeille,  Moliere,  Tasso,  Fontenelle, 
Diderot,  Voltaire,  and  Bourdaloue — ^himself  a  Jesuit.  And  on 
a  broader  platform  even  than  those  stand  Descartes,  Buffon, 
Justus  Lipsius,  Muratori,  Calderon,  Vico  (the  jurisconsult  and 
founder  of  the  philosophic  school  of  history)  ;  Richelieu,  Tilly, 
Malesherbes,  Don  John  of  Austria,  Luxembourg,  Esterhazy, 
Choiseul,  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Lambertin  (afterward  the  most 
learned  of  Popes,  under  the  name  of  Benedict  XIV.),  and  the 
present  Pontiff,  Leo  XIII.,  also  most  erudite. 

The  difference  between  the  prescribed  method  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  many  other  most  excellent  non-sectarian  colleges,  and  the 
elective  system  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  others,  seems  to  hinge 
on  the  age  at  which  the  student  is  deemed  competent  to  elect 
for  himself.  According  to  President  Seth  Low's  definition  of 
the  distinction  between  a  college  and  a  university,  "  a  college 
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is  conceived  of  as  a  place  of  liberal  culture,  a  university  as  a 
place  for  specialization  based  upon  liberal  culture."  The  Jesuit 
Fathers  do  not  believe  that  a  boy  at  the  student  age  in  an  insti- 
tution that  only  confers  upon  him  the  degree  of  A.  B.  is  fitted 
to  fill  out  the  studies  he  should  take  in  order  to  lay  the  foimda- 
tion  upon  which  all  his  future  as  a  specialist  is  to  be  built — ^the 
course  of  studies  that  will  make  him  a  thinker  and  a  reasoner. 
No  one  assumes  for  a  moment  that  liberal  culture  alone  will 
enable  a  man  to  get  on  in  the  world;  it  is  for  a  much  greater 
purpose  than  that.  Even  if  the  college  graduate  takes  to  keep- 
ing a  corner  grocery,  or  "rounding  up'*  cattle  on  a  Western 
ranch,  his  mental  horizon  has  been  broadened — ^he  has  a  fimd 
of  knowledge  that  poverty  cannot  rob  him  of.  But  if  he  be 
built  of  the  right  fiber,  if  that  solid  foundation  prescribed 
for  him  by  the  learned  and  the  experienced  be  without  a  weak 
spot,  when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  "  specialize  "  he  will  not 
find  himself  possessed  of  ten  pounds  of  force  of  which  only 
seven  pounds  are  available.  But  disciplined  and  trained  as  his 
mental  powers  have  been,  each  will  obey  his  call  like  a  willing 
worker.  In  substantiation  of  this,  those  who  would  prescribe 
the  method  of  education,  until  the  student  shall  become  a  gradu- 
ated Bachelor  of  Arts,  insist  that  "a  tree  shall  be  known  by  its 
fruit." 

In  England  the  elective  system  does  not  exist,  and  England 
is  the  mother  of  English  literature — notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  she  can  claim  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  English-speak- 
ing people,  and  that  the  Americans  are  the  greatest  readers  (of 
trash)  in  the  world.  In  Germany  the  elective  system  exists  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  is  not  introduced  until  after  the  grade  that 
corresponds  to  our  college  has  been  passed.  Thus,  by  a  rigid 
prescribed  system  of  liberal  culture  and  molding  in  his  imma- 
ture years,  the  Germans  lay  the  foundations  in  the  youth  for  a 
great  thinker;  and  from  their  universities  go  forth  men  who, 
then  and  later  specializing,  stand  foremost  in  all  matters  of 
science. 

Coming  down  to  our  own  country,  before  the  elective  system 
was  thought  of,  Harvard  graduated  James  Russell  Lowell, 
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Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Wendell 
Phillips,  George  Bancroft  (the  historian),  Edward  Everett, 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  John  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  General 
Joseph  Warren,  and  William  Wetmore  Story.  And  Yale 
graduated  John  C.  Calhoun  and  Nathan  Hale.  Williams  College 
can  point  with  pride  to  William  Cullen  Bryant  and  David  Dud- 
ley Field.  Dartmouth  College  has  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  grand 
old  Rufus  Choate,  the  most  brilliant  scholar,  jurist,  advocate, 
and  statesman  that  the  United  States  ever  knew.  Other  men 
had  some  of  these  accomplishments  developed  to  a  marked  de- 
gree, but  no  man  other  than  Choate  had  all  of  them.  To  Dart- 
mouth also  belong  Salmon  Portland  Chase,  William  Wirt, 
Erastus  Hopkins,  Daniel  Webster,  and  David  Everett  (the 
poet).  To  Washington  University  belongs  James  G.  Blaine; 
William  Bourke  Cockran  to  St.  Francis  Xavier  (and  to  May- 
nooth,  Ireland,  for  LL.D.) ;  while  those  immortal  men  of  let- 
ters, Henry  W.  Longfellow  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  had 
their  education  prescribed  for  them  at  Bowdoin. 

Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  "  High  Schools  and  Universities  in 
France,"  thus  testifies  of  the  Jesuit  College  of  Vaugirard:  "I 
could  not  help  feeling  that  the  Vaugirard  school  was,  of  all  the 
schools  I  saw  in  France,  the  one  in  which  I  would  soonest  have 
been  a  schoolboy."  Ruth  Everett. 

New  York. 


AMERICA   AS   A   FIELD   FOR   FICTION. 

PATRIOTIC  Americans  have  long  looked  forward  to  the 
Great  American  Novel;  for  there  are  few  or  none  who 
claim  this  title  for  anything  that  we  now  possess.  The  abun- 
dance of  clever  fiction  and  the  exquisite  workmanship  dis- 
played upon  it  seem,  however,  to  warrant  the  expectation  of 
greater  things ;  but  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  disadvantages 
peculiar  to  the  American  novelist,  which,  when  taken  into 
account,  may  render  us  less  hopeful. 

A  prosperous  democracy  is  the  worst  conceivable  field  for  a 
story-teller,  unless  there  is  a  long  and  picturesque  past  upon 
which  he  can  draw — ^and  this  we  have  not.  The  history  that 
alone  we  claim  as  ours  begins  when  the  picturesque  period  of 
the  world  is  over.  The  actors  in  our  drama  are  a  series  of 
grave  gentlemen  in  somber  coats  and  trousers,  whom  we  pic- 
ture as  eternally  sitting  around  tables:  great,  good,  glorious, 
but  not  captivating  to  the  imagination;  excellent  men,  as 
Dickens's  Flora  would  say,  but  not  romantic.  The  frivolous 
cannot  avoid  a  feeling  of  rawness  and  newness  about  it  all 
that  makes  it  almost  prosaic.  The  wild  passions  of  the  human 
heart  have  played  no  part  in  it,  and  the  feminine  element  is 
lacking.  The  fondness  with  which  we  cling  to  Pocahontas, 
the  only  woman  who  figures  in  our  national  story,  shows  our 
instinctive  craving  for  a  touch  of  poetry  and  romance  in  our 
annals. 

The  Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  could  have  no  better  train- 
ing for  fiction  than  the  study  of  his  own  national  history.  No 
more  stirring  tales  of  passion  or  of  prowess  can  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  romance  than  between  the  covers  of  the  school- 
boy's dog-eared  text-book.  He  is  continually  reminded  by  the 
scenes  in  which  he  lives  of  a  long  and  thrilling  past.  And  these 
things,  coming  to  him  through  the  channels  of  his  daily  life, 
enter  into  his  very  blood.  It  may  be  said  that  the  most  stirring 
part  of  this  history  is  our  common  heritage,  but  it  is  a  heritage 
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that  we  have  renounced.  Coeur  de  Lion  is  little  more  to  us 
than  Saladin ;  and  the  slight  preponderance  of  S)rmpathy  with 
him  springs  from  race,  not  nationality.  The  Black  Prince, 
Henry  V.,  Elizabeth,  Raleigh,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  are  to  us 
interesting  foreigners  with  whom  we  have  no  part  nor  lot. 

Contrast  with  these — ^taken  at  random  from  a  great  number 
— the  most  romantic  figures  of  our  history.  But  who  are  they? 
I  hardly  know  to  which  we  could  apply  such  an  epithet  at  all. 
John  Smith  is  a  striking  personality,  and  Nathaniel  Bacon 
rather  an  interesting  young  man;  but  one  glances  around  the 
portrait  gallery  of  our  worthies  almost  in  vain.  But  some 
one  will  say,  chillingly,  that  they  were  something  better  than 
romantic.  Of  course  they  were,  immeasurably  better;  but  to 
the  novelist  a  Perkin  Warbeck  is  worth  more  than  a  Washing- 
ton. Even  Arnold  and  Aaron  Burr  are  more  romantic  figures 
than  the  Father  of  his  Country.  It  was  well  for  the  memory 
of  poor  young  Andre  that  he  strayed  into  our  story.  I  can- 
not but  think  that  he  is  more  to  us  than  to  his  own  countrymen 
— enemy  though  he  was.  The  carelessness  of  Charles  Lamb's 
incidental  allusion  to  him  in  one  of  his  letters  jars  upon  an 
American  almost  like  a  profanation.  For,  noble  as  our  history 
is,  it  has  an  austere  nobility;  and  we  cling  with  almost  pathetic 
eagerness  to  every  scrap  and  shred  of  romance.  It  may  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  the  mere  difference  between  a  school 
United  States  history  and  a  school  history  of  England  accounts 
for  not  a  little  of  the  difference  between  English  and  American 
fiction.  Theirs  is  a  record  of  deeds :  ours  largely  a  record  of 
opinions.  Theirs  is  a  great  and  varied  portrait  gallery :  ours  a 
transcript  of  public  measures.  It  is  not  strange  that  it  is 
easier  for  an  English  writer  to  conceive  of  the  heroic  and 
romantic  as  natural  than  for  us — ^and  the  great  novel  must  be 
in  no  small  degree  heroic  and  romantic.  It  must  deal  with 
the  larger  and  deeper  experiences  of  life,  no  matter  what 
period  or  what  station  of  society  it  may  portray.  Whatever 
his  theme,  it  is  well  for  a  novelist  to  have  had  his  imagination 
nourished  and  his  blood  stirred  by  the  romance  and  heroism 
of  real  life.     We  cannot  but  think  significant  in  this  connection 
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the  fact  that  a  school  of  Southern  literature  has  begun  to  de- 
velop since  the  close  of  the  interstate  war. 

With  no  picturesque  past,  still  less  have  we  a  picturesque 
present.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  touch  of  the  crude 
and  commonplace  about  our  society.  Democracy  is  not  a 
school  in  which  good  manners  flourish,  and  our  national  man- 
ners are  not  good.  The  push  and  self-assertion  engendered 
by  the  plastic  conditions  of  American  life;  the  lack  of  defer- 
ence upon  the  one  hand  and  of  the  easy  consciousness  of  in- 
violable prestige  upon  the  other — these  are  almost  enough  in 
themselves  to  account  for  our  shortcomings  in  this  particular. 
Besides,  the  ranks  of  the  more  prosperous  are  continually  re- 
cruited from  beneath;  and  so  there  is  no  well-defined  class 
to  become  the  repository  of  mellow  traditions  of  good  breed- 
ing. The  parvenu  holds  sway  more  largely  here,  and  more 
decidedly  affects  the  tone  of  society,  than  in  any  other  country. 
This  is  the  natural  result  of  our  system  of  dividing  an  estate 
among  all  the  children  alike,  rather  than  having  it  descend  in 
bulk  to  one.  The  number  of  fortunes  enormous  enough  to 
give  great  wealth  to  each  of  a  number  of  heirs  is  proportion- 
ately too  small  to  be  considered.  As  a  rule,  taking  the  coun- 
try over,  the  rich  men  of  each  generation  make  their  own 
money;  and  money  must  stay  long  in  a  family  to  lose  its  rank- 
ness.  That  American  money  does  not,  as  a  rule,  lose  its 
rankness  is  a  sad  but  indisputable  fact. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  novelist  that  the  question  of  money 
enters  so  largely  into  our  social  life;  for  it  is  death  to  poetry 
and  romance.  Palliate  it  as  we  will,  the  differences  in  what 
is  otherwise  the  "dead  level  of  democracy"  are  to  a  very  great 
extent  a  mere  matter  of  dollars.  And  diversity  of  conditions 
is  an  important  item  in  the  novelist's  stock  in  trade.  Some- 
body has  wisely  said  that,  after  all,  there  are  only  two  or  three 
real  stories  in  the  world.  Of  these,  that  of  the  king  and  the 
beggar-maid,  with  its  variants,  is  perhaps  the  most  beloved. 
But  what  can  we  make  of  it?  We  have  our  American  ver- 
sions; but  there  is  an  inevitable  element  of  snobbishness,  if 
not  of  vulgarity,  in  them  all.      The  wealthy  young  stock- 
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broker  and  the  shop-girl;  the  lawyer  and  the  typewriter — we 
may  use  these  and  kindred  contrasts :  but  the  story  has  some- 
thing of  a  hollow  ring.  The  reader  knows  that  it  is  an  even 
chance  that  the  stock-broker  is  no  better  born  than  the  shop- 
girl, or  the  lawyer  than  the  typewriter.  He  is  conscious  that 
the  distinctions  of  rank  are  wholly  factitious;  and  the  attempt 
to  erect  a  substantial  social  barrier  between  them,  though 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  overleaped,  strikes  him  un- 
pleasantly. 

The  American  novelist  must  sigh  with  gentle  envy  of  his 
British  brother  when  he  thinks  of  the  variations  of  the  story 
possible  to  him:  of  the  venerable  and  moss-grown  traditions 
of  society ;  of  the  really  formidable  barriers  of  rank  and  station 
that  his  lovers  may  set  at  naught ;  and  of  the  delicious  variety 
of  devices  generally  by  which  he  can  make  the  course  of  true 
love  rough. 

A  dead  level,  in  society  as  in  Nature,  is  comfortable  but  not 
romantic.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  indeed,  comfort  and 
romance  are  antagonistic.  The  easy  and  prosperous  lives  of 
the  mass  of  the  American  people  afford  little  basis  for  romantic 
fiction.  Even  that  useful  "property,"  the  stem  parent,  is  not 
indigenous  to  American  soil,  and  appears  in  our  stories  with 
something  of  a  forced  and  exotic  look.  It  is  unavoidable  al- 
most that  the  "five  o'clock  tea"  style  of  novel  should  obtain 
among  us.  The  national  pulse  is  quiet,  and  the  depths  of  emo- 
tion unsounded  within  us.  It  is  true,  the  newspapers  give  us 
horrors  and  brutalities  enough;  but  we  recognize  these  things 
as  abnormal  or  exceptional — and  we  cannot,  besides,  use  hor- 
rors and  brutalities  for  the  delectation  of  the  fastidious 
reader. 

Owing  to  the  sameness  of  conditions,  there  is  a  monotony  of 
pattern  among  the  "nice  people"  of  any  given  section.  One 
must  be  minute  and  analytical  in  the  extreme  to  bring  out  the 
subtle  differences  of  type.  Many  of  us  are  induced  by  our 
admiration  of  Mr.  Howells's  exquisite  work  to  feel  that  this 
method  is  the  best,  irrespective  of  circumstances.  But  we 
may  admire  him  no  less  when,  taking  into  account  the  restric- 
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tions  under  which  he  labors,  we  see  that  his  way  is  less  the 
result  of  volition  or  of  temperament  than  of  environment. 

To  many  the  flood  of  bad  grammar  and  garbled  English  that 
overspreads  the  pages  of  much  of  our  literature  is  disagree- 
able and  regrettable.  It  seems  a  deliberate  forsaking  of  the 
pure  and  beautiful  in  language  for  that  which  is  base  and  low. 
But,  if  we  consider  the  material  at  the  command  of  our  writers, 
we  are  forced  to  see  its  cause,  if  not  its  justification,  in  a  crav- 
ing for  the  picturesque  and  the  distincfive.  For  the  frank  dis- 
play of  individuality,  one  must  go  to  the  lower  orders;  and 
many  who  are  not  dialect-lovers  submit  to  the  necessity  of 
recording  bad  English  for  the  sake  of  the  genuine  human  in- 
terest that  invests  such  subjects.  Not  many,  it  may  be  hoped, 
write  jargon  for  the  sake  of  jargon — though  sometimes  one  is 
inclined  to  think  that  such  there  be.  It  may  be  said  that  our 
civilization  embraces  so  great  a  variety  of  types  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  complain  of  monotony — if  the  novelist  will  only 
widen  his  field ;  but  many  of  these  types  are  to  him  practically 
valueless. 

The  very  size  and  diversity  of  our  country  are  drawbacks 
to  the  development  of  fiction.  A  compact  and  homogeneous 
nation,  with  a  distinct  literary  center,  has  an  immeasurable 
advantage  over  one  like  ours.  There  is  no  author  in  a  posi- 
tion to  write  as  an  American,  The  field  is  too  vast  and  varied. 
He  must  be  consciously  sectional,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
higher  possibilities  of  his  art.  We  must  be  continually  ex- 
plaining ourselves  to  one  another ;  we  must  carefully  make  our 
stories  Eastern,  Western,  or  Southern — to  the  neglect,  not  in- 
frequently, of  making  them  human. 

The  whole  point  of  view  of  our  writers  is  affected  by  our 
want  of  homogeneity,  and  affected  most  injuriously.  Local 
peculiarities  assume  an  undue  importance,  which  leads  to  nar- 
rowness and  superficiality  and  renders  inadequate  the  por- 
trayal of  that  which  is  broad  and  universal  in  human  life. 
Heterogeneous  as  our  civilization  is,  scarcely  one  of  the  really 
picturesque  types  upon  the  stage  of  American  life  is  fitted  to 
assume   any  considerable   part   in   an   extended   story.      The 
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cowboy  and  the  mountaineer  alone,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  so 
utilized.  Negroes,  Indians,  and  Chinamen  may  pass  across  the 
back  of  the  stage,  or  stand  decoratively  about;  but  as  real 
actors  in  the  drama,  they  are  not  to  be  thought  of.  To  the 
novelist  they  are  but  accessories — stage  furniture :  and  as  such 
they  have  their  uses;  but  their  intimate  life  histories  are  not 
for  us.  Whatever  of  romance  is  among  them  must  be  brought 
to  light  by  themselves,  and  for  themselves.  We  cannot  take 
any  livelv  interest  in  a  hero  or  heroine  with  whom  we  cannot 
to  a  certain  extent  identify  ourselves  for  the  time  being,  and 
our  imaginations  can  only  with  difficulty  overleap  the  bar- 
riers of  race. 

In  the  short  story,  this  material  can  be  employed  to  more  ad- 
vantage; for  there  the  point  of  view  is  objective  rather  than 
subjective.  Yet  even  in  these  the  dramatis  pcrsoncv  are  with 
good  reason  almost  invariably  white,  whatever  may  be  the  dia- 
lect used.  The  so-called  "negro  stories,"  for  example,  are, 
almost  without  exception,  tales  of  white  people  told  by  a  faith- 
ful servant:  whose  part  alone  it  is  to  lend  a  certain  quaintness 
of  style,  the  negro  point  of  view  being  assumed  only  sufficiently 
to  produce  illusion. 

Cooper's  use  of  the  Indian  may  be  urged ;  but  the  Indian  of 
Cooper's  day  and  the  Indian  of  our  day  are  altogether  different 
beings,  so  far  as  the  purposes  of  literature  are  concerned. 
With  him  were  associated,  then,  in  the  minds  of  the  public, 
a  dignity  and  picturesqueness  with  which  a  novelist  now  would 
strive  in  vain  to  reinvest  him. 

We  may  put  aside,  then,  in  reckoning  the  types  available  for 
the  American  novelist,  all  of  the  colored  races.  For  these 
he  may  only  employ  so  sparingly  and  in  such  subordinate  posi- 
tions that  their  value  to  him  is  practically  nothing.  But  it  may 
be  said  that  these  objections  do  not  apply  to  the  white  for- 
eigners who  have  settled  among  us  and  who  present  most 
diversified  and  interesting  types.  There  are,  however,  kin- 
dred though  less  weighty  objections  to  these.  The  very  fact 
that  they  are  foreigners  precludes  that  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  which  is  necessary  to  their 
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successful  delineation.  And  after  all  ihe  American  novelist, 
as  a  rule,  does  not  care  to  draw  foreigners;  his  work  is  with 
his  own  countrymen.  The  Nortliern,  Southern,  or  Western 
man  must  continue  to  occupy  his  pen  until  the  American  shall 
have  appeared  upon  the  scene;  for  that  he  has  already  ap- 
peared, not  even  Mr.  James  himself  can  convince  us. 

The  two  extremes  represented  by  Mr.  Howells  and  the  dia- 
lect writers  appear — notwithstanding  the  recent  sporadic  de- 
velopment of  the  novel  of  adventure — to  be  the  logical  outcome 
of  our  conditions ;  though,  a  priori,  one  would  have  imagined 
that  Cooper  would  have  left  intellectual  descendants,  and  that 
a  school  typified  by  Hawthorne  might  have  flourished  upon 
our  soil — showing,  in  extreme  spirituality,  recoil  from  ma- 
terialism. 

Annie  Steger  Winston. 

Richmond,  Va. 


THE   HIGHER   EDUCATION    OF    WOiMEN. 
I.     Education"  and  Marriage. 

THE  higher  education  of  women  does  not  especially  adapt 
them  for  marriage,  as  society  is  now  constituted.  Many 
persons  of  education,  seeing  bright,  college-bred  girls  settle 
down  into  commonplace  housekeepers  or  discontented  wives, 
unfit  for  domestic  duties  and  unable  to  use  in  intellectual  work 
the  powers  developed  by  their  education,  question  whether 
women,  if  educated  at  all,  should  not  be  trained  with  reference 
to  a  career  radically  different  from  men's.  Education  does 
tend  to  unfit  women  for  domestic  life — if  giving  them  the 
means  of  self-support  and  other  objects  in  life  than  love  and 
marriage  unfits  them.  It  also — a  graver  objection — weakens 
the  instinct  that  leads  them  to  accept  the  career  of  wife  and 
mother. 

The  portion  of  her  vitality  that  a  woman  spends  in  thought, 
it  is  said,  she  takes  from  that  wealth  treasured  up  in  her  frame 
to  be  expended  in  maternity.  The  reproductive  nature  is  weak- 
ened; her  heart  is  turned  away  from  its  first  love.  She  does 
not  want  to  marry,  or  does  not  want  children.  If  she  marries, 
it  is  late ;  she  has  spent  in  study  five  or  ten  years  of  her  youth- 
ful prime  that  Nature  would  have  given  to  maternity.  If  she 
bears  children,  she  cannot  have  so  many  as  if  she  had  married 
earlier;  and  if  she  lives  longer  on  account  of  marrying  later, 
she  probably  will  not  have  so  many  children  as  in  the  other 
case  she  might  have  borne  in  the  same  number  of  years  of  mar- 
ried life.  It  is  against  public  policy  to  discourage  marriage, 
to  lessen  the  matrimonial  chances  of  women,  or  to  place  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  efficient  wifehood  and  motherhood. 

Yet  the  above  complaints  are  founded  on  the  idea  that  women 
are  useful  to  the  i:ace  chiefly  (if  not  solely)  for  keeping  up  its 
numerical  standard.  This  idea  has  made  of  the  education  ques- 
tion a  poser  for  posterity ;  for  it  is  as  true  of  the  race  as  of  the 
individual  that  intellectual  activity  diminishes  reproductive  ac- 
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The  number  of  marrying  women  being  reduced,  the  woman 
who  does  marry  will  be  sought  more  surely  and  earUer,  and  if 
she  becomes  a  widow  will  be  sought  again.  Her  career  as  a 
wife  will  be  longer  than  now;  and,  since  she  is  naturally  more 
prolific  than  her  intellectual  sister,  she  may  well  be  trusted  to 
find  for  herself  the  solution  of  that  problem  for  posterity — what 
will  become  of  the  race  if  the  women  of  intellect  refuse  to 
marry  ? 

But  any  solution  of  this  problem  that  leaves  out  of  the  reck- 
oning the  essential  womanhood  of  the  intellectual  woman — 
solves  it  for  the  rest  of  the  world  but  not  for  her — is  but  half 
a  solution  after  all.  A  woman  may  sacrifice  domestic  life  for 
the  sake  of  a  career :  she  may  forego  it  willingly,  because  her 
nature  craves  another  sort  of  life;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  sac- 
rifice. Every  normal  human  being  wants  love,  a  home,  a  friend. 
Hardly  any  man  would  for  a  moment  consider  giving  up  for 
domestic  life  the  work  he  is  fitted  to  do  in  the  world;  neither 
would  he  forego  forever  home  and  children  for  the  sake  of  his 
work.  Men  are  accustomed  to  having  both ;  women,  as  a  rule, 
must  give  up  one  or  the  other.  The  woman  who  can  have  all 
she  wants,  unless  her  all  is  the  career  of  wife  and  mother,  is 
almost  as  rare  as  the  man  who,  like  Heitert  Spencer,  deliber- 
ately resigns  himself  to  celibacy.  The  solution  thus  far  vainly 
sought  is  one  that  will  allow  the  woman  of  intellect  full  freedcxn 
for  the  development  and  use  of  her  mind,  and  yet  not  deprive 
her  of  love  and  maternity.  That  these  things  are  in  general 
incompatible,  as  society  is  now  constituted,  must  be  regretfully 
admitted. 

Is  it  possible  so  to  reorganize  society  that  the  burdens  of  do- 
mesticity shall  rest  less  heavily  upon  the  mother?  Oh,  yes;  let 
the  husband  stay  home  and  take  care  of  the  babies !  But  that 
would  only  put  the  man  where  the  woman  is  now ;  moreover, 
taking  care  of  the  babies  is  Just  what  the  woman  in  question — 
the  woman  who  craves  both  the  intellectual  and  the  domestic 
life — wants  and  needs.  To  realize  her  ideal  she  must  be  a 
good  mother,  whatever  else  she  may  be. 

Women  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  refusing  to  marry. 
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and  they  will  try,  for  some  time  to  come  as  they  do  now,  to  com- 
promise the  matter  between  their  growing  love  of  freedom  and 
self-dependence  and  work  that  has  a  commercial  value  and  the 
gratification  of  their  affections.  What  sort  of  a  compromise  is 
it?  The  brainy  woman  of  to-day,  when  she  marries  an  intel- 
lectual man,  expects  to  remain  the  creature  of  predominant  in- 
tellect she  was  on  leaving  college.  The  man  she  marries  proba- 
bly expects  the  same.  But  in  the  lonely  treadmill  of  domestic 
cares  she  finds  no  such  stimulus  for  the  mind  as  business  or 
professional  work  constantly  provides  for  men.  She  ceases  to 
grow,  and  soon  falls  to  wishing  she  were  a  man — that  she  might 
have  a  legitimate  career  in  which  her  whole  mind  should  be  en- 
gaged. She  envies  men  their  serious  work,  toilsome  and  fraught 
with  anxieties  as  it  is.  She  does  not  find  a  substitute  for  work 
in  the  aimless  self-culture  of  the  women's  clubs.  If  she  helps 
tier  husband  in  his  office,  or  teaches  her  children  instead  of 
sending  them  to  school,  she  indeed  utilizes  her  education,  but 
without  regard  to  the  economy  of  the  process  or  the  excellence 
of  the  product.  One  would  rather  see  a  woman  teaching  her 
children  than  constructing  easy-chairs  of  apple-barrels  and  bed- 
room tables  of  old  tomato-cans ;  but,  wherever  fathers  pay  taxes 
for  the  support  of  excellent  public  schools,  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  mothers  to  do  at  home  what,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  would  be  far  better  done  by  specialists  in 
the  schoolroom.  Indeed,  nearly  everything  done  from  time 
immemorial  by  women  in  the  home,  and  so  associated  with  the 
function  of  maternity,  is  now  being  done  more  economically 
and  on  the  whole  better  by  specialists — showing  at  what  cost  to 
the  community  women  have  kept  up,  amid  the  conditions  of 
modern  life,  the  domestic  ideal  and  traditions  of  long  ago.  In 
one  city  we  have  free  kindergartens  and  in  another  manual 
training-schools.  Cooking  and  sewing  are  taught  the  girls  in 
the  admirable  summer  schools  of  Cambridge,  better  and  more 
systematically,  without  doubt,  than  they  could  be  taught  in 
most  homes.  In  New  York  one  hears  of  house-cleaning  thor- 
oughly and  swiftly  done  by  experts;  while  everywhere  laun- 
dries and  bakeries  show  how  economically  and  how  well  wash- 
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ing  and  cooking  may  be  performed  by  specialists.  If  more  of 
it  were  done,  it  would  have  to  be  better  done.  Now,  could  the 
energies  of  women,  so  wastefully  confined  to  the  work  that  can 
be  and  therefore  is  done  within  the  four  walls  of  the  home,  be 
freed  from  traditional  restrictions  and  allowed  to  develop 
naturally,  there  need  be  no  such  complaints  as  we  hear  to-day 
from  women  of  education — on  the  one  hand,  that  the  life  of  the 
wife  and  mother  leaves  no  time  for  intellectual  pursuits,  and  on 
the  other  that  by  taking  away  from  woman  the  work  she  can 
do  in  the  home  you  take  away  the  only  work  consistent  with 
motherhood. 

The  problem  of  woman's  education,  then,  is  its  own  solution. 
Here  are  bright,  collcge-bred  girls  asking  what  they  shall  do 
with  their  trained  minds  if  they  marry.  Here  are  women  with 
domestic  tastes  and  aptitudes  needing  a  broader  field  for  tlieir 
executive  ability  than  they  can  find  in  a  single  home — perhaps 
also  needing  the  means  of  a  living.  The  domestic  work,  which 
the  first  class  can  do  only  at  a  sacrifice,  the  second  class  with 
special  training  could  do  economically  and  well.  The  same 
freedom  of  choice  of  a  career  that  men  have,  when  the  ques- 
tion is  between  college  and  business,  would  soon  sift  out  from 
among  women  those  fitted  by  nature  to  be  specialists  in  do- 
mestic economy;  and  the  perfection  of  their  art  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  revolution  that  would  make  home  life  for  a 
woman  almost  as  slight  an  impediment  to  her  intellectual  work 
as  it  is  to  a  man's.  There  is  no  danger  that  all  women  would 
rush  into  the  learned  professions,  disdaining  marriage  and 
motherhood;  for  the  majority,  if  free  to  choose,  would  take  the 
middle  path — home  life  simplified  by  specialization — while  as 
many  would  find  their  proper  sphere  in  specialized  domestic 
work  as  would  devote  themselves  to  an  intellectual  career 
alone. 

What  stands  in  the  way  of  such  a  plan  for  utilizing  woman's 
education  is  an  ideal.  In  men's  minds,  and  women's  too,  the 
ideal  home  is  the  home  of  their  childhood,  where  the  mother,  if 
she  was  not  bending  over  the  kitchen  fire  with  a  big  iron  spoon 
in  her  hand,  tasting  gravies  who.se  delectable  odors  made  them 
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anxious  to  graduate  into  her  place,  was  darning  innumerable 
stockings  or  "sprinkling  clothes  against  to-morrow's  i'nin/  " 
like  Huldy's  mother  in  "  The  Courtin'/*  To  think  that  any 
woman  could  do  better  work,  or  do  that  work  better,  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  memory  of  that  excellent  dame.  And  the  pinnacle  of 
artificial  sanctity  on  which  our  preachers  and  educators  pose 
the  function  of  maternity  is  no  less  borrowed  from  the  past, 
when  the  necessities  of  the  case  made  entire  self-abnegation  the 
condition  of  motherhood.  Conditions  have  changed ;  but  it  re- 
mains to  reconstruct  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  recon- 
struct— an  ideal.  The  model  of  womanhood  upon  which  the 
lives  of  our  mothers  were  formed — one  of  the  features  of 
Christian  civilization,  and  one  whose  adoption  as  an  ideal 
marked  a  wonderful  advance  and  reform — requires  a  passion- 
ate devotion  that  makes  the  sacrifice  of  individual  life  almost  a 
matter  of  course.  Motherhood  was  sacrifice  before  sacrifice 
became  holy;  and  it  is  so  still,  when  sacrifice  is  no  longer  nec- 
essary. The  ideal  is  retained  when  the  conditions  that  created 
it  have  become  obsolete.  It  is  enshrined  in  women's  hearts, 
which  find  happiness  in  self-renunciation — though  what  their 
children  gain  by  such  sacrifices  it  would  often  be  hard  to  say. 
It  is  absurd  to  pretend  that,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  women 
need  to  expend  upon  their  families  the  entire  devotion  of  their 
minds.  The  multifarious  activities  of  society  are  all  the  product 
of  women's  surplus  energy.  The  modern  mother  is  the  priestess 
of  an  obsolete  religion.  She  has  inherited  the  faith  in  self-abne- 
gation without  the  circumstances  that  make  it  necessary  or  even 
useful.  The  idea  that  she  ought  to  consecrate  her  whole  being 
to  motherhood  keeps  her  from  utilizing  for  anything  else  what 
time  and  energy  she  has.  She  is  still  **  handicapped  by  the  dan- 
gers and  duties  of  maternity,"  but  not  to  the  extent  that  women 
were  in  earlier  ages,  when  numbers  were  a  prime  necessity  and 
when  the  man,  being  occupied  in  the  protection  of  the  home, 
threw  more  of  the  burdens  of  its  support  upon  the  woman.  Ab- 
sorbing and  confining  as  maternity  must  be  during  the  chil- 
dren's infancy,  the  mother  wrongs  herself  who  makes  entire 
self-abnegation  her  ideal  even  then. 
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Women  do  work — the  kind  of  work  thev  know  how  to  do 
and  care  for.  As  at  present  organized,  the  work  of  the  home 
requires  an  amount  of  individual  effort  absurdly  disproportion- 
ate to  the  result.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  social,  charita- 
ble, and  church  work  with  which  many  domestic  women  occupy 
their  leisure.  Nearly  all  mothers  have  some  interest  discon- 
nected with  the  immediate  duties  of  maternity,  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  complained  of  as  interfering  with  maternal  effi- 
ciency unless  she  earns  money  by  it.  Why  not  let  her  occupa- 
tion be  productive,  if  she  chooses  to  have  it  so?  Why  not  make 
her  work  more  valuable  to  the  world  by  allowing  her  to  use 
her  mind  and  education  in  it  ? 

The  last  century  has  seen  several  changes  affecting  the  condi- 
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tion  of  woman— changes  that  should  be  considered  as  we  look 
at  her  prospects  for  the  coming  one.  Education  has  become 
general.  The  average  age  at  marriage  is  greater.  The  average 
family  is  smaller.  The  average  duration  of  active  life  is  in- 
creased. The  sphere  of  women's  activities  is  enlarged.  A 
woman  may,  then,  postpone  marriage  in  order  to  complete  her 
education,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  marrying  afterward  if 
she  wants  to.  If  she  marries,  fewer  children  will  suffice  to  pre- 
serve the  numerical  integrity  of  the  race ;  if  she  does  not  marry, 
preferring  another  career,  she  may  have  the  same  consolation. 
Freedom  of  choice  between  domestic  and  other  work  and  free 
competition  will  raise  the  standard  of  value  of  women's  labor  or 
activity  in  all  fields.  The  woman  who  wants  both  domestic  life 
and  intellectual  life  may  have  them  by  separating  the  essentials 
of  the  home  from  the  non-essentials.  Education,  always  less  an 
end  than  a  means,  is  not  only  the  means  of  preparing  the  man 
or  woman  for  good  work' in  a  chosen  career,  but  is  the  touch- 
stone by  which  the  qualities  of  the  mind  must  be  tested.  And 
to  give  the  widest  scope  to  individuality,  the  mind  and  charac- 
ter should  be  developed  by  education  before  specialization 
begins. 

A.  L.  Mearkle. 
Minneapolis,  Minn, 
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II.    Woman  in  Journalism. 

THE  conduct  of  women's  clubs,  the  publicity  given  to  social 
events  as  well  as  to  women's  industries,  and  the  part 
that  the  sex  assumes  in  all  walks  of  life,  have  created  a  demand 
for  bright,  active,  alert,  energetic  women  in  the  newspaper 
field.  In  fact,  no  modem  newspaper  is  deemed  up-to-date 
should  it  not  give  space  to  fashions,  household  matters,  art, 
book  reviews — yes,  and  even  "beauty"  matters.  These 
columns  are  invariably  edited  by  women,  who  are  specialists 
in  their  way,  and  who  handle  such  subjects  with  more  intelli- 
gence than  men  because  of  their  familiarity  with  all  things 
feminine  and  their  more  painstaking  ability. 

A  liberal  education,  not  necessarily  a  classical  one,  although 
the  latter  is  considerable  of  an  aid,  should  be  considered  a  nec- 
essary foundation  for  a  woman  proposing  to  make  journalism 
a  profession.  This  should  be  followed  by  a  certain  prelimi- 
nary training  in  a  newspaper  office,  where  every  phase  of  the 
getting  out  of  a  paper  is  readily  comprehended.  The  country 
newspaper  office  furnishes  an  excellent  training-schtxjl  for  the 
beginner  in  journalism. 

That  preparation  for  the  field  of  journalism  is  fraught  with 
hard  work,  special  training,  and  a  sacrifice  of  many  social  ad- 
vantages, is  a  fact  realized  by  many  who  have  plodded  energet- 
ically through  the  ranks  of  reporter,  correspondent,  special 
writer  and  proof-reader,  to  the  editorial  chair.  Be  it  known, 
however,  that  journalism  is  a  field  into  which  the  so-called 
"new"  woman  may  not  lay  claim  to  the  honor  of  first  intro- 
ducing her  sex.  Long  ere  woman  had  crowded  into  the  other 
professions,  many  of  her  sex  were  engaged  as  special  writers 
for  various  publications.  True,  at  this  period  her  work  was 
alluded  to  with  bated  breath,  not  so  much  because  people  were 
shocked  at  her  aspirations  but  simply  because  Mrs.  Grundy 
looked  upon  the  literary  woman  as  a  curiosity — somebody  pos- 
sessing a  gift  superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  mortals;  so  she 
was  dubbed  "queer,"  "eccentric/'  and  even  a  "crank."    Perhaps 
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she  herself  was  somewhat  to  blame ;  for  slovenliness,  unkenipt- 
ness,  and  untidy  habits  generally  went  hand-in-hand  with  liter- 
ary aspirations.  At  this  point,  therefore,  credit  must  be  given 
to  the  "new"  woman.  She  insists  that  the  hterary  woman 
shall  be  neatly  if  not  fashionably  attired;  that  ink -begrimed 
digits  and  frowzy  hair  shall  not  go  hand-in-hand  with  brain- 
work. 

A  woman  entering  the  journalistic  field  is  measured  accord- 
ing to  merit.  There  must  be  no  shirking  of  duty.  She  must 
be  able  to  endure  fatigue  and  disappointment  without  a  mur- 
mur, and  rebuffs  without  retaliation;  and  even  abuse  must  be 
met  with  a  calm  equanimity  bom  of  perfect  self-control.  She 
must  be  endowed  with  a  keen  sense  of  honor  in  order  that  she 
may  overcome  the  temptation  to  allow  personal  motives  or 
pique  to  influence  her  pen — whereby  she  may  gratify  a  cher- 
ished revenge  on  one  or  more  of  her  sex  by  the  production  of 
a  garbled  statement  or  a  distortion  of  facts.  Should  she  allow 
herself  to  fall  into  this  temptation,  she  degrades  the  profession 
that  her  presence  should  elevate. 

If,  in  her  aspirations  to  be  facetious,  a  newspaper  woman 
makes  sport  of  the  humble  toilers  of  her  sex — by  referring. 
for  instance,  to  a  household  servant  as  "she  of  the  kitchen," 
or  "her  highness  of  the  dish-cloth,"  when  reporting  a  meeting 
on  household  economics  in  which  the  members  of  this  special 
organization  have  been  for  months  earnestly  and  conscien- 
tiously struggling  with  the  problem  of  domestic  service — she 
commits  a  breach  of  womanly  propriety,  and  not  only  lowers 
herself  but  deals  a  blow  to  the  liberality  of  modern  journalism. 
Again,  should  she  be  assigned  to  report  a  club  meeting,  and 
for  the  sake  of  sensationalism  writes:  "There  was  much  ex- 
citement, accompanied  with  the  usual  number  of  'says'  and 
'the  horrid  thing,' "  etc.,  intimating  that  dissension — owing 
to  the  sex  of  those  comprising  the  membership  of  the  organiza- 
tion— was  manifest,  when  but  a  vigorous  although  friendly  de- 
bate was  in  progress,  then  is  she  guilty  not  only  of  an  indignity 
toward  her  sex  but  of  gross  misrepresentation  of  facts. 

Much    has    been    whispered — ^yea,    spoken    aloud — of    the 
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"'jealousy''  evinced  by  the  man  journalist  toward  his  sister 
in  the  profession.  It  would  be  but  natural  that  he  should  feel 
some  resentment  at  the  apparent  usurpation  of  a  field  in  which 
he  has  so  long  held  exclusive  sway.  But  do  not  men  in  other 
professions  feel  the  same  regarding  their  respective  domains? 
And  is  it  not  a  question  whether  woman's  entrance  into  these 
various  professions  has  not  given  cause  for  righteous  com- 
plaint, or  for  what  women  are  pleased  to  dub  "jealousy"  and 
**discourtesy"  on  the  part  of  the  men?  '*We  can  get  the  work 
as  well  done — and  more  cheaply,  too — ^by  women/'  contributes 
a  whole  volume  of  thought  in  the  study  of  social  economics. 

Men  will  concede  that  women  are  more  painstaking  and  more 
conscientious  than  men  in  like  position;  yet  for  some  reason, 
best  known  to  themselves,  they  offer  them  less  remuneration. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  man  is  quicker  of  perception  as  to 
the  needs  of  a  first-class  newspaper  or  periodical,  and  that  he 
seizes  news  with  a  view  to  making  the  most  of  it.  But,  alas ! 
are  not  the  majority  of  male  reporters  veritable  *'fakers"? 
And  are  women  altogether  guiltless  in  this  respect?  The  lat- 
ter delight  in  adorning  their  writings  with  frills,  while  the 
former  tell  the  same  story  with  a  "directness"  of  phraseolog)' 
— intermixed  with  business  terms,  colloquialisms,  and  perhaps 
slang — that  would  not  be  commendable  in  a  woman  journalist. 

Another  feature  and  happier  thought  connected  with  woman 
in  journalism  is  the  fact  that  she  may  accomplish  much  good 
by  means  of  her  work.  All  kinds  of  reforms  pertaining  to 
humanity  at  large  may  find  voice  through  the  medium  of  her 
pen — should  she  wield  it  wisely  and  discreetly,  yet  with  force 
enough  to  command  consideration.  She  may  write  in  de- 
fense of  the  weak  and  suffering;  in  support  of  all  measures 
pertaining  to  the  betterment  of  city  government;  in  protest- 
ing against  shams,  frauds,  and  viciousness  of  every  form.  But 
her  writings  should  bear  no  trace  of  partizanship :  they  should 
fearlessly  support  the  side  upon  which  honor  and  truth  are 
arrayed :  and,  beyond  and  above  all,  let  there  be  no  suggestion 
of  evil  in  anything  that  comes  from  her  pen. 

Through  the  broad  liberality  of  the  press,  woman  to-day 
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Stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  man,  and  in  every  way  she 
must  prove  herself  his  "better  half."  The  lamented  David 
Swing  once  said :  "There  is  no  estimating  the  power  of  the 
modern  newspaper  for  good.  Some  moral  evil  follows  the 
press,  IiuC  in  the  aggregate  the  moral  results  of  the  thousands 
of  dailies  and  weeklies  are  such  as  to  make  the  Church  and 
literature  wonder  upon  which  of  the  three  foreheads  the  crown 
of  usefulness  should  rest."  And  shall  not  woman  add  to  this 
"usefulness"  of  the  press?  Is  she  not  proving  herself  a  power 
in  the  field  of  journalism?  Who  will  gainsay?  Certainly 
not  he  that  reads  the  literature  of  the  land  contained  in  our 
l>est  daily  and  weekly — yes,  and  in  our  monthly  publications ! 
Marian  Ainsworth-White, 
Chicago,  111! 
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The  Onfy  Perfect  Automobile! 

THE    PORTER  ^^HKHBk  ^^    PORTER 

STANHOPE 


Order  N»w 
to  Ensure 

Early 
Delivery      | 


The  "  Motor  Age  "  of  Chicago  thus  dt- 
scribes  the  Perfect  Automobile : 

"Ahandsome,  stylish  vehicle  which  can 
be  started  instantly  and  without  previous 
laborious  or  lengthy  preparation,  can  be 
stopped  promptly,  can  be  rira  at  any  speed 
up  to  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  can  be  per- 
fectly controlled  by  any  i>crson  without 
special  training,  can  travel  over  rough 
streets  and  roads,  can  climb  stiff  grades, 
can,  in  short,  do  anything  and  everything 
that  a  horse  or  span  of  horses  attached  to  a 
vehicle  can  do,  and  do  it  more  satisfactory, 
do  it  at  a  fraction  of  the  cxjicnse  and  at  the 
same  time  have  none  of  the  inherent  faults 
of  the  horse,  and  no  new  ones  of  its  own 
at  the  present  time. "  There  are  vehicles 
that  combine  some  of  these  advantages,  but 
none  that  combine  them  all  except 

THE    PORTEIt    STANHOPE, 
price  $750.U0. 

We  make  only  one  grade,  and  that  the 
best,  and  the  best  only  will  be  found  satis- 
factory in  the  long  run. 

Beforr  yon  biiran  Ai 


THE    PORTER    STANHOPE 
1h  the  Perfect  Automobile. 

It  is  handsome  and  elegant  in  its  linca 
and  conforms  in  design  to  the  modem  horse 
carriages. 

Safe,  simple  and  durable. 

Boiler  is  absolutely  non-explosive  and 
water- feed  automatic. 

It  b  free  from  all  compltcationa  in  its 
mechanism,  so  that  an  engineer  Is  not 
necessary  in  its  use. 

Fuel    is    cheap    and    obtainable    every- 

It  is  noiseless  and  free  from  all  odor  and 
vibration. 

The  Burner  (or  engine  fire}  is  of  low  draft 
and  so  protected  fTom  the  air  as  to  be  un- 
quenchable in  all  weathers. 

It  is  controlled  by  one  lever  only,  as  in 
times  of  danger  several  levers  are  confus- 
ing. The  methods  of  lighting  the  burner 
at  first  are  so  simple  that  anyone  can  do  it 
quickly  and  in  a  manner  that  is  not  com- 
plicated. 
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VIN  MARIANI, 

Mariani  Wine,  gives  power  to  the  brain, 
strength  and  elasticity  to  the  muscles 
and  richness  to  the  biood.  It  Is  a  pro- 
moter of  good  health  and  longevity.  It 
maizes  the  old  young,  keeps  the  young 
strong.  Mariani  Wine  Is  Indorsed  by 
more  than  8,000  American  physicians. 
It  is  specially  recommended  for  General 
Debility,  Overwork,  Profound  Depression 
and  Exhaustion,  Throat  and  Lung  Dis- 
eases, Ck>nsumptlon  and  Malaria. 


(■Hani,  which  I  have  L 

ell  cDnvlDced  of   lU 
KENRV  IRVINO. 


Are  You  Worn  Out? 


Vm  MARIANI 


MARIANI  WINE, 

The  World  Famoiis  Tonic 
for  Body  and  Brain. 


Mariani  Wine  Is  invaluable  for  over- 
worked men,  delicate  women  and  sickly 
children.  It  stimulates,  strengthens  and 
sustains  the  system,  and  braces  body 
and  brain. 


MALARIA  I   Mariani  Wine  Is  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  Malaria  and  La  Grippe* 
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Neir  vJ.S'cii"  iSu"  bt  f_ 

bUtiDPI  and  Qlhcr  dlBllniiiuhed 


MARIANI  a  CO. 
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JOHN    PHILIP   SOUSA. 

The  Wcll-Known  American  ComiKiKf. 


JOHN   PHILIP  sous*.. 
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■lESBBODIEFffnEilSOI, 


Editor  of  "  MIND."  New  York. 

NEW  THOUGHT  ESSAY5. 


These  valuable  papers  are  preceded  by 
Thought,"  not  hitherto  published,  making  a 
Ing  the  ripest  thought  of  one  of  the  most 
teachers  and  practitioners  of  metaphysical 
which  the  volume  consists  bear  the  following 
Life  as  a  Journey. 
The  Mental  Origin  of  Disease. 
Heutal  and  Physical  Correspondences 
The  Imaging  Faculty. 
How  We  Make  Our  Environment. 
The  Evolution  of  Power. 
Food  for  Mind  and  Body. 


igiiial  "  Intboduction  to  thk  Nnr 

volume  of  over  a  hundred  pages  embody- 

successful  among  the  many  Ameilna 

healing.    The  other  fonrteen  esMyN  <d 

titles: 

Breath  Vibration. 

Form  and  Symbol. 

Mental  Science  Venus  Hypitodii& 

Thoughts  on  Spiritual  Healing. 

Pairchical  Research. 

Telepathy  a  Scientific  Fact. 

HeaHng  at  a  Distance. 


BEYOND  THE  CLOUDS. 

This  beautiful  volume  comprises  134  pages,  consisting  of  a  series  of' 
The  Spiritual  Science  of  Life.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  advocate 
to  the  primitive  truths  of  Christianity,  through  a  union  of  churches  c 
ot  tnith  and  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  religion. 


SEEKING  THE  KINGDOM. 

This  volume  of  133  pages  is  composed  of  a  series  of  Sonday  Evening  Tdki  on 
Bpliltnal  Science.-  It  is  a  fitting  companion  book  to  the  author's  later  work,  "  Beyvnd 
tba  Clouds,"  and  should  be  read  by  ^1  lovers  of  truth— regardless  of  creed,  raco,  or  r^ 
llglonsprodilectiona,  Theworkisnotfconoclastic,  but  constructive  toon  eminent  degno. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  HEALTH, 

IN  THREE  VOLUMES. 

A  series  of  essays  in  popular  form  on  Advanced  Thought  subjects,  giving  special 
attention  to  questions  bearing  upon  individual  happiness,  harmony,  and  health.  Ex- 
cellent books  for  beginners  in  the  New  Metaphysics. 


The  Spiritual  Science  of  Life. 

Self-Control. 

Power  of  the  Will. 

Faith  and  Works. 

Mental  Causes  of  Physical  Disease. 

The  Giving  of  Mental  Treatment. 


CONTENTS  OP  VOL.  I. 


Relationship. 

Mind  and  Body  {Part  /.). 

Mind  and  Body  [Part  I!.\ 

The  Forgiveness  of  Sin. 

Good  and  Evil. 

The  Teachings  of  the  Bible. 


ISSUED  AND  FOR  SALE  BV 

TIfB  ALUANCB  PUBUSHINQ  CO.,  "Life"  Baildlag.  Naw  VoA.  N.  V. 


Thf  Walter  Baker  Sanitarium, 

BOSTOn,  nASS. 

INCOJIPOJUTBO  lata, - 

A  private  Sanitarium,  maklDg  a  apeclalty  of  drug  addlcUotui  and  nervoua  dlaeasM, 
incladiiig  AlcohoUsm,  Morphinism,  Cocalnism,  etc  Onr  treatment  la  based  on  lh« 
well-establistied  fact  that  tliese  and  otlier  forms  of  inebriety  ore  not  mere  "habits,"  but 
are  distinct  dlGcases  and  are  curable.  Onr  metlioda  are  strictly  professional,  no  secret 
nostnims  or  "patent  medicines"  being  tolerated.  Patients— tx)th  men  and  women — 
an  Insured  as  mnch  privacy  as  they  wish,  and  are  under  the  personal  care  of  tbo 
pliydcian. 

Out  elegant  and  newly  equipped  buildings,  costing  over  fifty  thousand  dollais  to 
•rect,  are  located  in  one  of  the  best  Tcsldence  districts  of  Boston,  and  within  a  few 
mtnntes'  walk  of  the  tieaatifnl  and  famoiui  FTauldlu  Park.  Patients  amuse  themselvea 
with  music,  billiards,  pool,  gymnastics,  croqnet,  etc.  We  are  prepared  to  give  Rnssian, 
TurUsh,  and  medicated  baths,  and  electricity  when  needed. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  giving  fall  Information,  or  ask  your  family  physician 
to  correspond  with  us.  If  he  wishes  It,  we  will  send  him  a  reprint  (from  the  Nem  York 
Medical  Journal)  of  Dr.  Douglas's  article  on  "  Alcoholism,"  which  more  fully  explaina 
onr  methods. 

•»**-"  THE  WALTER  BAKER  SANITARIUM, 

B34  Wmth  Straet,  BoAtoa,  AUm. 

.  DOUOLAS,  HLD,, 


Catharine  I  Thoinpson,  Editor,  *"i5if5-r.-.iiuy:~ 


A  NBW  METAPHYSICAL  NOVEL: 

THE    LARGER   FAITH. 

By  JAMBS  W.  COVL7EB. 
aSs  pp Cloth,  SI  Js.p 


THE  ALLIANCE  PUB.  CO.,  "Life"  Bld|.,  New  Vnt. 
ARIEL;  ".  THE  AUTHOR'S  WORLD. 

B*  Maiy  Platt  Paiiiii.1. 
live  bow  true  il  is  ttial  "  ihouEliU  lie  thinvB." 

TnE  ALLIANCE  PtlBLISDINO  CO-.-'Lttc"  BMf.,  Naw  Vart,  N.V. 


ICOMPLETEIN  ONE  DELIGHTFULM>JME 
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LACKAVVAMMA     RAILROAD^ 
(0£6  EXCHANGE    PLACE    NEW  yORK- 


.    T:^^dfeH^"  i  '    > 

1 

y^OKSm^ J^^^^^     ■'^^^m 

Interior  finished  in  Mahogakv  supplied  by  Wm.  E.  Uptegrove  &  Bro. 


JVylAHOGANY  is  justly  called  the  "King  of  Cabinet 
Woods."  It  is  the  only  wood  known  that  im- 
proves in  appearance  with  age  and  use.  It  imparts 
tone  and  richness  to  an  interior  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  small  additional  cost.  We  invite  correspondence 
from  those  contemplating  building. 

WM.  E.  Ujir^^EGROVE  &  BRO., 
457-475  East  loth  St.  New  Xot.'s.O^t^.. 


"Strongest  in  the  World" 


Protection  tliat  Protects 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
JAMBS  W,  ALBXANDeR,  PtmMmiI  JAMBS  H,  HYDO.  VlMiPtMMMt 


50HMBR  A  RIEHLB, . 
I  Bnd  3  Third  Avs.  New  York  CItr 


IWCOWPORATEB  1806 


BALTIMORE,  HD. 


aPITAL,  PAID  IN  CASH        $1,500,000.00 
TOTAL   RESOURCES,  OVER  $3,500,000.00 


FIDELITY  BONDS. 
COURT  BONDS. 


CONTRACT  BONDS. 
EXCISE  BONDS. 


The  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company  is  authorized  and 
empowered  to  execute  Bonds  and  undertakings  in  lieu  of  private  Sureties,  in 
the  following  cases : 


Beneficial  SocdetleB, 


BtKct  RaU  Rami  BnplayMa, 


Atucbment, 
Comroittac  of  Lnnmtio, 

Ouardlao  Ad  UUm, 
lodenuilt}', 
iDdetnnll}'  ta  Sharif 
lajBDCtiu, 
RecelTBn. 


CMblen, 

Dlitlllen. 

atyaodautcOtHcUla. 

OaufeiB, 

Collceton, 

tatenal  Reveoue  CoQacton, 

Latter  Canieia, 

LodEt., 

Onealfeii, 

Poat  Offlca  Clarka, 

Offi«»  oT  BDlldlnE  and  Lou  Aa- 

Special  Aiaata. 

Kali    Road    and    Kspn« 
ployeea, 

Rm- 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  140  Broadway. 


AwsMW  Frxidkan,  Vice-President 

(iti<i->ri!nh(i(fn<>r    Yi^tai 


Stlvxstek  J.  O'SuLLiVAK,  Manager. 


[CM  ImSSl^CtoMBftNY 

ARSD  niMMHIiEJ&S 

HEW  YORK. 

All  the  Standard  Pubtications  on  Centra!  and 
South  America  a  Specialty* 

ANDREWS.  Brazil  :  Its  Condition  and  Prospects, 
With  an  Account  of  the  Downfall  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  Establishment  of  the  Republic,  and 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  Third  edition,  by  C. 
C.  Andrews,  ex-Consul  General  to  Brazil, 
lamo.     ----.-.      Cloth,  $1  50 

BATES,  H.  W.  The  Naturaust  ok  the  River  Am- 
azon.    Illustrated.     Svo.      •        -        -      Cloth,     5  00 

KELLERt  FRANZ.  The  Amazon  and  Madeira  Riv- 
ers. Sketches  and  Descriptions  from  the  Note 
Book  of  an  Explorer.  With  68  Illustrations  on 
Wood.    Folio Cloth.    5  00 

VINCENT,  FRANK.  Around  and  About  South 
America:  Twenty  Months  of  Quest  and  Query. 
With   Maps,   Plans,   and    Illustrations,     Svo. 

Cloth,     5  00 
In    and    Out    of    Central    America;   and 
Other  Sketches  and  Studies  of  Travel.     With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.     i2mo.        -        Cloth,     a  00 

Ubrmriet  Supplied  mnd  Mall  Onlera  Olvea  Prompt 

Atteatloa.    Best  Qaotrntloaa  oa  All  tbt 

Latest  PuMlcMtlouM. 

-  "-~  PAN-AHERICAN  BOOK  CO., 

ei  and  63  Park  Row,  New  Yorii  Cl^. 


[CM  i0«.O2)MmOT 


flEWYOIU^ 

Ait  tbo  Staa4ard  Books  on  Municipal  Qoverameat 
and  Public  Works. 

Mmldpil  FMpnnacats  (A  Manual  for  the  Municipal  Officer).    W.  F.  Goodhna.  CE..».    |I  7S 

BiflMcriai  aid  ArcUlectiral  JirlipnrieaM  (Th«  Contractor'a  Law  Book).    John  C 

Wait,  LI^B 6  00 

Tba  MachMlca)  EisiKCrlai  Of  Power  Pbute.    ProE.  F.  R.  Hutton 500 

BbdrieUsMUf.    Gordon 450 

BlecttclrfU  aad  Elcctra  SfitkcsUol  Orfaile  Canpoudf.    Dr.  Walter t  00 

UtpecUoB  of  ttac  Materlalt  ui  Worknaublp  Employed  !■  Coutractloa.     Austin  T. 

Byrne,  C.E. 3  00 

Ika  Cotter  Dan  Proceu  for  Phrs.    C.  E.  Fowler. 9  50 

T■BaeUa^  Explosive  Conpoaadi  aad  Rock  Drillo.    Henry  S.  Drinker,  E.  U. 35  00 

A  Tsit  Book  on  Rooft  aad  Brldieo.  Fart  I — Streaaea  In  Simplo  Truaooo.  Part  IL — 
Graphic  Statics.  Part  HI — Bridge  Design.  Part  IV.— Cantilever,  Contlnuoua 
Draw,  Suspenuon  and  Arch  Bridges.  Prof.  MaoaSeld  Merriman  and  Prof. 
Henry  S.  Jacoby , per  par^       a  50 

Tfei  Rltratloa  ol  PobUc  Water  Sappllea.    Allen  Haien 3  00 

Tba  iWcroicopr  at  Drinklni  Water.    Geo.  C.  Whipple 3  50 

Wataraad  Pabllc  Health.   James  H.  Fuertea t  50 

E^erlBcati  03  the  Cafrylof  Capadly  of    Urge,  Rlnlrt  Metal  Coodolb.      ^emena 

Harahel,  H.  E. 3  00 

nt1IUtr8ippiroftkeCit7«fNawTOTk,l6SStol89g.    E.  Wegmann,  Jr...; 1000 


these  Books  WJU  Be  Seat  by  Mail  on  lieceipt 
oi  Price  by 

Pan-Atnerican  Book  Co., 

61  and  63  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
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BOOKS  m  SINGERS 


s: 


IK.      Spedal  and    original    marking  uf 


The  dlaiihraeni  Fruin  an  anatumlcat.  phn- 
lologlcal,  anif  hygienic  »IandpoinL..  J/.M 

arJHNASTtCS  OP  THB  VOKB 

By  OikmrOMttmama 

A  ■eir.instnictor  In  the  uhoT  the  eln|(lnR 
■ndapcafclntt  voice,  w<ih  a  meUicxI  Ciirlhs 
cureotiliiinmcrlni;.  Uacd  ai  n  leil-lxKtk 
In  educBliooal  InitriultoiiB $taS 


TUB  AltT  OF  BKEATHlNa.  tfy  L»m  K 

A  book  preimlnenll]'  for  alngen:  tfammmli, 
yet  conclte.  Abounds  Jn  Djrerdaen,  nnd 
n  pmctLcal  Toc»l  method C».M 

TAKB  CAKB  OP  YOUK  VOKB BirLmmK 

unique,  and  laluble  bookM 


Eis-claeeln  baih  itelTa 
tlun  ;      of    great    toni 

(■liedally  lor  toSii 


.  -  -    ...    produdtiK, 
ituvaUne  the  m» 


SaBSCB  AND  SINOtNQ...Bj' Dr.  Ltmmmt  Bn 

.4WMMB 

TUB  SPBAKINO-VOHX....  BrMn-Bmli  Brl 

ThI*  IxHik  tTEili  of  ihe  deielopnienl  and 
preacrvBilnn  of  the  voice  Id  ■  pndlcal 
manner.  The  author  give*  coploiullliu. 
Irailons  and  detailed  fnalnictluM  lor  mO 
the  vocal  and  physicaL  dlaclpUne  througili 


AVy  BOOK  SEST  POST-PAID  Off  RECEIPT  OF  PKICE. 

ENAD  S.  WERNER  PUDLISHIHB  and  SUPPLY  CO.  (linrpinM.) 

43  BAST  na  STKBBT.  NBW  YtmK 


QBORQB  S.  LANCON. 
QBORQB  L.  LANCON. 


G.  S.  Uqcoi} 

&  GO.. 


Members 
New  York  Stock  Exchange, 


27  William  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


I^-'OUTSIDE  SECURITIES  A  SPECIALTY. 


YOUR    VACATION: 

WHERE  WILL  YOU  SPEND  IT? 

Why  not  join  a  Select  Party  of  cultured  people 
and  go  to  the  beautiful  and  romantic  LAND  OF 
EVANGELINE— 

NOVA    SCOTIA? 

Special  facilities  for  studying  Longfellow's  famous 
poem.  We  shall  conduct  two  parties  this  season, 
one  in  July  and  one  in  August — our  seventh  season. 
I  f  you  are  thinking  of  going  to  Nova  Scotia,  write 
to  us.  Pro^^ectus  on  receipt  of  stamp.  Address, 
Associate  Kditor  of  *'Educatiow," 

50  Bromfiield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PRBSS-CLIPPINQ  BUREAU, 

ARTHUR  CASSOT,  Naitfcr. 

NEW  YORK,  LONDON, 

(Knickerbocker  Building,) 

Corner  Stt  Avenue mnd Nib  St.,  New  York, 

Will  supply  you  with  all  personal  reference  and 
clippings  on  any  subject  from  all  the  papers  and 
periodicals  published  here  and  abroad.  Our  large 
staff  of  readers  can  gather  for  you  more  valuable 
material  on  any  current  subject  than  you  can  get  in  a 
life-time. 

Terms:  100  clippings^  $5^00;  250  clippings^  $12.00; 
Soo  clippings^  $22.00;  1000  clippings^  $40.00. 

Special  rates  auotcd  to 
Trade  Journals  and  large  ordera. 


No.  20  Broad  St, 

NEW  YORK. 


♦♦♦^♦f- 


MEMBERS 
NEW    YORK  STOCK    BXCHANQB. 


1  •  ■■  • 


♦♦♦^♦f- 


J»-BRANCH   OPPICB    AT 

No.  2  ASTOR  COURT, 

33d  and  34111  Streets. 

P0BIS  EXPOSmOH 

TO  ENJOY  PARIS  AND  ITS 
EXPOSITION  OF  1900   ::    :: 


THE  ADVISER... 


••• 


A  pocket-size  book  with  a  flexible  cover,  indispens- 
able to  all  visitors  to  Paris,  whether  they  have  studied 
the  French  language  or  are  in  absolute  ignorance  of  it ; 

CGNTAININQ 

summary  information  concemlne  the  Ezhibitionf  and 
the  principal  buildings  and  points  of  interest  to  be 
visited  in  Paris,  and  matters  of  conversation  in  French 
with  the  accurate  pronunciation  |:iven  from  the  stand- 
point of  English  spelling,  and  with  English  meaning 
likely  to  be  needed  for  greeting  in  French,  counting, 
asking  for  information,  passing  through  the  custom- 
house examination,  ordering  meals  at  a  restaurant, 
inquiring  for  letters  at  the  post-office,  obtaining 
stamps,  choosing  and  buying  cigars  and  tobacco, 
shopping,  purchasing  theatre  tickets,  buying  museum 
catalogues,  hiring  cabs,  visiting  buildings,  etc.  All 
these  French  sentences  have  been  simplified  and 
shortened  to  the  lowest  possible  number  of  words,  to 
facilitate  their  pronunciation  by  foreigners.  With  the 
*' ADVISER,*^  travelers  will  dispense  with  guides. 
Sent  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  50  cents. 

CAVALIER  SCHOOL  OP  LANQUAQES 


RooB  5M 


489  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Cily 


WOULD  YOU  BECQAVE   > 
/     AraANOrWKi 

/  Would  you  possess  the  capacity  that  A  irects  aCairs  ? 
rWould  you  develop  tbe  power  that  dominates  men,  tbe 
furce  that  controls  their  minds  ?  la  all  walks  of  life  these  faculties 
measure  the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  They  are  to  be 
traced  to  one  mental  charactensttc— PERSONAL  MAQNETISM. 
It  is  this  well-aigb  uadejlaable  something  ibat  makes  a  man  irresistible,  that  enables  htm 
compass  all  difRculties,  to  surmount  all  obstacles.  It  is  this  mental  energy  that  causes  1) 
to  surpass  his  felloW'men  in  the  pursuit  of  fame,  fortune,  happiness.  With  the  consciousni 
of  tbe  power  of  Personal  Magnetism  attained  comei  abiUty  to  make  friends,  inspired 
^dt^Qce.  win  affections.  Vou  can  embrace  opportunities,  gain  social  position,  achi* 
business  success.  Vou  can  become  a  great  power  for  good  in  the  communitv  in  which  i 
live.  "THE  WOINDERS  OP  PERSONAL  iHAQNETISM  AND  HVPNOTlSffl"  is  i 
title  of  a  Ecicntilic  treatise  which  tells  you  precisely  how  to  acquire  this  marvelous  in6ueQ 
It  is  a  comprehensive  work  by  the  eminent  authority.  Dr.  La  Motte  Sage.  A.M.',  Ph. 
LL.D..  graphically  written,  profusely  illustrated,  admirably  executed.  It  reveals  wond 
ful  secrets  and  contains  startlmg  surprises-  It  is  free  to  you  for  tbe  aslting.  This  offei 
absolute,  genuine  and  without  conditions.  Send  yotir  name  and  address  and  receive  the  be 
by  return  mail  without  expenditure.  It  has  brought  success  to  thousands  who  bare  sent 
such  testimonials  as  these; 

R«v.  J.  C.  guiiiN,  D.D..  PllLBeW,  111 .  sap  :  -Vour  Mus.  R.  C.  \ 


NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  OF  SCIENCE,  Dept.  BCIO. 


lie.    TheboaklsBlniplygrBi 


Rochester,  N. 


Tear  Out  This  Advertisemei 


►  And  mail  it  to  us. ^Sign  yo 
'  and  we  will  send  you 
73-page  illustrated  book  ■ 
which  will  explain  fully  our 
tria/,  and  our  guarantee  to 

,   questions  asked)  if  ours  is  ; 


ur  name  in  space  be- 
FREE  our  handsome 
The  Test  of  Time," 
offer  of  JO  nights'  free 
return  your  money  (no 
lot  the  equal  in  clean- 


I   liness,    durability  and   comfort   of    any   ftp  hair 
I    mattress   ever   made.      It  will   conclusively  show 


Ostermoor  Patent  Elastic  Felt  Mattress,  *1S.  {I 


'    for  sale   by  anv  stores 

'    into  buying  of  dc.jrs. 

Our  name  and  guarani 


Hade  Id  two  pi 


Pll 

Votf  Dm 

Ttiousands  have  purchased,  but  a  thousand  Joil 
hrsitate.  If  you  doubt  (even  with  our  guarantee), 
Jon't  ask  you  to  buy — simply  sign  here  and  we  will  i 
our  book)  or,  if  you  prefer,  send  your  name  on  a  poi 


OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,     W 


OLDEST,  LARQBST,  and  BBST, 


INSURE 
IN 


THE  TRAVELERS, 


OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Life,  Endowment,  and 
Accident  Insurance, 

OF  ALL  FORMS. 

HEALTH  POLICIES... 

Indemnity  for  Disabiiity  Caused  by  Siclcness. 

LIABILITY  INSURANCE.... 

Maautacturers  and  Mectaalcs,  Coatneton  and  Owaen  of  Buildings, 
Hones,  and  Vehicles,  can  all  be  protected  by  policies  In  THE 
TRAVELERS   INSURANCE    COMPANY. 

Paid  up  Cash  Caottal,      -       -  $1,000,000.00 

ASSETS,     -----  27J60,51L56 

Liabilities, 23,730,827.61 

EXCESS,  3 1-2  per  cent,  basis,  4,020,683.95 

Returned  to  Policy  Holders,   -  39,734,920.89 


J.  G.  BATTERSON,  President. 

S.  C.  DUNHAM,  Vice-President  H.  J.  MESSENGER,  Actoary. 

JOHN  R  MORRIS,  Secretory.  E  V.  PRESTON.  Sn^'l  ^1  W|^^ 


111*  ^.^^.^^ » >  I  >  *^ 


ODB  HEBEDITT  FlOili  GOD.  TUC  Tme  SCienCi!  Of  Lifla 


BY  THE  REV.  E.  P.  POWELL. 

This  book  was  published  in  1886.  A  distinguished 
critic  then  said :  "  This  is  a  book  that  will  sell  in  the 
next  century;  and  probably  better  than  in  this.  The 
Appletons  write  that  the  sales  are  increasing  rather 
than  decreasing^." 

It  has  been  used  as  a  Bible  class  book  in  Edward 
Everett  Hale*s  church  in  Boston ;  in  Jenk  L.  Jones*s 
church  in  Chicago;  and  in  other  churches  from 
Maine  to  California.  It  is  performing  its  mission 
to  aid  those  who  have  lost  faith  in  the  old  theol- 
ogies to  reconstruct  a  new  faith.  It  is  translated 
into  German  and  published  in  Berlin.   Clotk,  $1.76. 


••LIBERTY  AND  LIFE** 

is  a  small  volume,  and  the  whole  stock,  for  sale,  is 
held  by  the  author.  Another  edition  will,  however, 
socm  be  issued.  It  deals  fearlessly  but  construct- 
ively with  religious  questions.     Paper,  60  eento. 


Mr.  Poweirs  work  in  History  comprises  a  volume 
on  Nullification  and  Secession  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  received  the  strongest  commendation 
of  many  of  the  professors  of  history  in  the  univer- 
sities as  well  as  the  general  public.  The  Outlook 
says  of  it:  **  This  is  a  book  to  be  read.  It  is  a  gen- 
uine revelation."    CloUi,  $2.00. 


Copies  of  the  above  works  can  be  obtained  of  the 
author  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  or  from  the 

THE  ALUANCB  PUBLISHING  CO., 

•  LIFE**  BLDQ.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


8OW  TO  lEGOlOE  SODl-CENTEBEO 


AND 


TIE  PEBSOIOL  SELF. 


By  JANE  PORTER  RUDD. 


42  pp. 


Paper,  IS  cents. 


These  essays  embrace  two  of  the 
most  important  subjects  of  New 
Thought  discussion.  Their  treatment 
is  scientific,  comprehensive,  lucid, 
and  helpful.  The  author  is  well 
known  to  readers  of  Metaphysical  lit- 
erature, and  her  little  book,  just  pub- 
lished, will  interest  all  students  of 
Mental  Science. 


ISSUED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  ALLIANCE  PUBLISHING  CO., 
"Ule"  BWj.,  New  \oTk,H.\. 


OR.  THE  NEW  GOSPEL  OP  HEALTH. 

By  Edwaed  Hookkk  Dbwey.  M.D.     Introdvci 
by  Rbv.  Gbo.  F.  Pbmtxcost,  J>,t>S 


fl  New  tr\  for  Woio^j 

OR,  HEALTH  WITHOUT  DRUGS. 

By  same  author.    Introduction  by  Alicb  McCi 
LAN  BiKNEY,  President  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers. 


These  books  contain  the  key  to  perfi 
HEALTH.  They  explain  the  cause  of  all  diseu 
and  g:ive  the  cure  without  drugs,  or  anj  tr 
ment  involving  expense. 

**//lrm/y  Mitve  that  there  is  no  limit  to  its  h 

ingpewer,^^  Joseph  F.  Land,  M.D. 

130  West  ia6th  St.,  New  York  C 

PUBUSHeR5'  QUARANTBE. 

Any  person  pUT chasing  these  books,  and,  a 
adopting  the  system  and  following  it  for   th 
days,  does  not  realize  a  marked  improvement 
health,   may    return  them  and  we  will  refand 
money. 

R«for«ncM  ■•  to  abova  gnarairt— . 

F.  S.  Jerome,  First  Nat.  Bank,  Norwich,  Ct. 
N.  L.  Bishop,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Norwich,  Ct. 

PRICB5. 

"True  Science  of  Living,'*  Unen$2.as.biickram  $a 
"New  Era  for  Women,"      •*        1.25,       "  1 


Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


THE 
ALLIANCE    PUBLISHING    COMPAN 

"Life**  Balltflsc,  Nvw  York,  N.  Y.  . 
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A   TRUE   WARNING. 

In  buying.a  piano  for  the  early  tuition  of  you 
children,  most  parents  have  the  idea  that  ache 
instrument  is  good  enough  for  the  purpose. 

Later,  when  the  child  arrives  at  a  higher  stage 
proficiency,  the  parent  invariably  finds  it  necessi 
to  buy  a  first-class  instrument. 

This  idea,  although  it  may  have  the  support 
some  teachers,  is  a  grave  mistake,  and  whene^ 
practised  is  done  so  at  the  expense  of  the  schola 
hearing. 

The  scholar's  future  success  depends  entir 
upon  the  delicate  quality  of  his  hearing  or  "  ear  ; 
music,**  which  should  be  educated  by  every  kno* 
means  from  the  very  start. 

Students  who  do  not  take  this  ouality  into  a 
sideration  had  better  not  think  of  learning  to  pi 
any  musical  instrument  at  all. 

The  volume  and  puritv  of  tone  in  a  first-d; 
piano  will  only  afford  the  proper  training  to 
sensitive,  musical  ear,  and  the  "SOHM ER*Utai 
at  the  head  of  all  first-ditts  pianot.  ProfeiiloD 
recommend  it  as  the  best. 

SOHMER  &  CO.,  Sohmer  Building,  5th  A 

^^d  a.<»^  Sv.  ^  New  York. 
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A  New.  PREMIUM  for  ARENA  ReadersII 


The  Maine  and  Dewey 

SPECIAL    WATCH. 

If  aaj  one  desires  a  good  Watch,  the  Eubjoinerl  ofFer  is  one  not  to  be  nv^toctad. 
Vou  not  only  securs  &  limeVeeper  of  exceptiotial  merit,  but  a  treasure  al  rai«  biatorical  - 
value  :  oDe  tfaat  will  increase  in  value  day  by  day,  year  by  year.     The  history  of  thU 
Watch  Is  so  interestiriK  that  it  will  be  totd  by  you  to  your  children  and  by  your  children  to 
theirs  Id  the  generations  to  come. 

THIS  IS  A   ^ARE  OPPORTUNITY. 
READ  EVERY  WORD  CAREFULLY. 


The  Miloe  aad  Dewey  Special  Watck 

ehM  the  beat  workmanship  cbtiinable,  !>  eipeciillT  ec 

•inictcd.fineljriewcled,  Araericiin  movement. apcn-faecdcw 

The  Case  fi  made 
Steel  taken  tram  the 
Wreck  or  the 

Battleship 

MAINE" 


HOW   TO    GET  IT. 


By  Mpeelml  amagement  with  the  matititactunru  of  thia  Watch,  wbleh  uaually 
ntallt  at  $10. 00.  we  art  able  to  make  the  followlag  offer  for  a  limited  period  only. 

Send  ns  the  names  of  six  n^ivsubscribcrs  to  the  ARENA  with  tz.^o'foreach  name. 
In  retam  we  will  send  ynu,  all  transportation  charges  prepaid,  one  of  these  beautiful 
watches,  either  gentleman's  or  lady's  size-  Send  the  names  as  you  get  them ;  don't  wait 
until  yon  have  the  whole  number.  This  offer  will  hold  good  for  three  months  after  receipt 
of  your  first  subscription. 

In  sendtnK  in  names,  be  sure  to  give  your  own  name  and  address  as  well  as  those  of 
the  new  subscriber,  and  slate  that  yon  are  to  bo  credited  with  them  for  a  premium. 

Address  all  communications  to  the 

Premium  Department  of  THE  ARENA, 

"LIFE"  Bl/ILDINQ,  >IEW  NOWfi.,  ^ 


■Jr- 


Up-to-Date 
Suburban  Homes. 

We  offer  to  those  who  are  tired  of  an  existence  in  the  circumscribed  an 
unsatisfactory  life  in  a  New  York  or  Brooklyn  flat  an  opportunity  to  establis 
B  home  in  New  York's  most  delightful  suburb. 

KENWOOD 


L4 


that  imperial  home  site,  situated  on  Brooklyn's  greatest  avenue  leading  t 
Brighton  and  Manhattan  Beaches,  occupies  the  highest  point  south  of  Prospec 
Park  and  is  reached  in  thirty-five  minutes  by  the  Kings  Counly  Elevated  fron 
Park  Row,  New  York.  A  large  amount  of  money  has  been  expendei 
in  transforming  the  farm  into  a  city  with  gas,  water,  curbed  and  gutterei 
streets,  sawed  stone  sidewalks,  ornamental  trees — in  fact  the  innumerable 
items  that  go  to  make  up  an  ideal  community. 

We  have  completed  a  number  of  thoroughly  modem  ten  and  fourteei 
room  residences,  artistically  decorated  throughout,  vestibule  in  hard  woo< 
panel  with  mosaic  tile  floor.  Foyer,  parlor  and  dining-room  in  natural  wood 
cabinet  trim,  hard  wood  cabinet  mantels  with  bevel  plate  mirrors,  tile  heart! 
and  facing.  The  foyer  halt  is  of  generous  proportions  and  lends  dignity  ant 
refinement  to  the  whole  effect 

The  kitchen  is  supplied  with  the  latest  pattern  of  steel  range,  alberent 
wash  trays,  white  enamel  steel  sink  and  all  conveniences. 

The  butler's  pantry  has  large  copper  butler's  sink  with  nickel  plate  open 
plumbing,  and  drawers  and  shelves  galore.  The  bath-room  is  thoroughly 
modern,  with  open  nickel  sanitary  plumbing.  Large  closets  throughout 
the  house. 

Commodious  oriel  windows,  piazzas  in  front  and  rear,  add  comfort  and 
convenience  rarely  enjoyed  in  a  city  home. 

A  number  of  these  beautiful  houses  have  already  been  sold  and  are 
occupied  by  cultured  and  refined  people  who  have  recognized  the  healthful 
and  comfortable  advantages  of  a  home  in  this  delightful  suburb. 

As  to  prices  and  terms  we  can  accommodate  you;  only  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  show  you  the  houses. 

Take  any  Brighton  Beach  car  and  get  oflF  at  Locust  street,  Kenwood, 
and  you  are  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  our  office. 

Get  further  information  on  application. 


New  York  Ofiice : 

931-4  Park  Row  Building. 


WILLIAM  E.  JOHNSON, 

1645  Ocean  Avenue,  Brookljm. 


The  Man  who  has    courage  and    a   few   dollars    will  uBuallj 

ft 

recognize  an  opportunity  to  make  those  few  dollars  earn  proportionally  as 
great  profit  as  the  man  with  many  dollars,  when  he  is  convinced  that  his 

investment  has  the  elements  of  absolute  safety  f Of  money  investecL 
We  present  such  an  opportunity.    We  do  not  mean  that  we 

will  make  every  investor  rich  in  a  day,  but  we  do  wish  to  convince  the  readers 
of  the  "Arena"  that  we  are  offering  an  investment  in  lots  in  Imperial 
Kenwood  that  is  an  extraordinary  opportunity  for  the  small  investor  to 
make  a  handsome  quick  profit 


KENWOOD 


is  one  of  New  York's  most  delightful  suburbs,    it  is  situated 

on  Ocean  Avenue,  that  magnificent  broad  thoroughfare  from  Brooklyn  to  Man- 
hattan Beach,  right  in  the  geographical  center  of  that  section  of  Brooklyn  now 
undergoing  transformation  almost  magical.     Transportation  from  City  Hall,    i 
New  York,  and  all  parts  of  Brooklyn,    unexcelled  by  any  suburban  district 
Forty  minutes  to  New  York. 

At  an  expenditure  of  $150,000  in  permanent  improvements  in  streets  and 
buildings  and  the  multitude  of  items  that  go  to  make  an  ideal  home  district, 
we  have  transformed  the  farm  into  an  arbor  of  beauty. 

We  want  to  sell  every  lot  we  have  left  in  Kenwood 

before  August  first.  To  do  this  we  have  established  prices  so  low  as 
to  warrant  every  man  with  a  few  dollars  to  take  advantage  of  this  excellent 
opportunity.  We  have  lots  as  low  as  $350.  Our  system  of  easy  pajrments 
makes  it  possible  for  the  man  with  a  few  dollars  to  avail  himself  of  this  splen- 
did opportunity.  Let  us  interest  yoiu  Take  Ocean  Avenue  cars  £rom  Broad- 
way  Ferry,  Brooklyn,  or  any  Brighton  Beach  cars  from  New  York  to 
Kenwood. 

WILUAM  E.  JOHNSON, 
New  York  Office:  (Kenwood)  1645  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

921-4  Park  Row  Building. 
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The  GOLDEN  AGE  COOK-BOO] 


By  HENRIETTA    LATHAM  DWIGHT 


Thli  new  work  embracM  all  that  i>  eawntlal  to  a  botrntifnl  and  Itunirlotu  tatdo,  i 
ths  most  nntritionB  adaptation  of  all  natural  food  prodncto,  without  involving  the  aacrlfle 
aantiant  life. 

It  !■  not  extreme. 

It  is  snited  to  the  needs  of  ^esh-eaters  aa  well  as  those  of  vegetArlana. 

It  compriaoa  over  thirty  recipes  for  Honps,  more  than  eighty  for  vegetables,  and  an  gi 
tial  number  of  entrees,  salads,  and  fruit  desserts ;  also  valuable  recipes  Tor  the  toilet,  not  tn 
ionnd  lu  auy  other  book. 

It  is  an  invaliiable  aid  to  those  who  are  striving  to  break  away  from  old  tradltiona, 
J  who  are  not  emancipated  from  the  fear  that  life  and  strength  cannot  be  sustained  wlthoi 
f.      flesb  diet. 

It  is  the  most  comprehensive  Vegetarian  Cook-book  yet  published. 

1 J  Some  Comments  of  the  Press 


[\ 


"  The  Goldon  Age  Cook  Book,"  b^  Henrietta  Latham  Dwigbt.  is  a  work  that  revaal 
the  uninitiated  the  immense  possibilities  of  the  vegetarian  dietary  system.  One  of  tbs  ttM 
ard  objections  urged  against  the  vegetarian  Eystem,  by  those  who  hanker  after  the  fiea]i-| 
of  Egypt,  is  that  it  offers  too  little  variety  to  the  fastidious  appetite.  A  perusal  of  thla  w 
will  serve  to  dispel  these  errors,  for  scores  of  the  dishes  described  would  stimulate  the  pft] 
enfold  Epicurus nimself. — Omega, 

•  In  the  preparation  of  this  book  the  author  has  evidently  had  in  mind  the  Idea  of  nnlt] 
variety;  hence,  there  is  no  need  of  making  vegetarianism  so  rigidly  plain  as  to  be  monotoni 
and  obnoxious.  With  this  book  as  a  guide,  vegetarianism  ought  to  have  the  precodenco  o 
a  meat  &\e\..~ Immortality. 

A  very  nice  book,  full  of  excellent  recipes,  the  chapter  on  salads  being  particularly  fnT 
information  on  the  many  wonderful  mixtures  considered  possible  in  the  present  day. — i 
firtsUoH. 

A  goodly  nnrober  of  cook-books  have  come  to  our  desk  for  mention,  but  never  bav« 
beensoidterestediQ  onoasin  "TheGolden  AgeCook-Book."  The  recl[>es  given  have 
been  tried  and  tested,  and  the  user  of  the  book  will  in  no  case  be  disappointed,  but  conti 
ally  marvel  at  the  wealib  of  good  food  obtainable  without  shedding  the  blood  of  any  anlB 
~Tht  Book  and  Neii/s  Dealer. 

The  newest  and  by  far  the  most  important  addition  to  culinary  literature.  Betw< 
handsome  covers  of  gold  and  green  there  are  178  pages  replete  with  recipes  for  prep«r 
snch  toothsome  viands  as  will  appeal  to  the  greatest  epicure.  Every  household  shonld  hi 
this  cuisine  encyclopsedia.  —  The  Sunny  South. 

The  great  objection  to  a  large  number  of  cook-books  is  that  the  recipes  are  not  made 
with  common  sense.  The  cost  of  each  article  is  not  sufGclently  considered,  and  to  follow  1 
advice  very  often  would  make  a  very  expensive  meal.  We  have  in  this  work  a  great  varii 
of  interesting  matter  and  its  recifies  are  within  tbe  scale  of  the  ordinary  honsewue. — PMr*. 
logical  Journal. 
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ureemaBt  we  are  la  apo^tlcD  to  offo-Vio  pen,  wtth  Thi  Akbia  for  one  year,  for  ^ta.  The  aubaolptloa  price  cf 
■fm  AmaxA  li  thja.  The  pan  will  b«  Beat,  carrfully  packed,  to  yotn'addna^orai^aUHraddraM  vouaeDdia.  with 
roll  iMtme&na,  poal-patd.  It  J%n  want  a  preaeDl  lor  afriaad,  nva  or  woman,  boj  or  gM,  tUa  la  ■  anlBdld 
oppoituatty.  If  yon  want  a  really  reliable  pen  for  yoiir*«ir,thl*oiN>*  ma  a  cbanea  al  parehaBing  ■' 
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The  GOLDEN  AGE  COOK-BOOK 


rnxnes, 
w  >utain   about 
Bv.y^  i,300  mad  1.400 

.wS  I.  and  11*  deal  with  the  old 
aieatera  (foreign  achoola).   Now  Ready. 

The  third  and  condndioe  volume,  dealing 
with  the  British  mastera  and  modem  schools, 
including  the  pictures  at  the  National  Gal- 
iKV  of  British  Art  (Tate  Gallery),  will  be 
imDllshed  in  the  antnmn  of  looo. 

TbiM  BOmONDB  LUXB  will  he  limited 
to  ifOOO  coplea  which  will  be  numbered. 
The  allotment  to  the  Unltdd  StmteM  tamrkei 
i»  2S0  copleM. 

The  sise  of  the  paper  on  which  the  work 
is  printed  will  be  la^  in*  by  S)(  in.,  and 
there  will  be  large  margins  to  the  pages. 

The  price  to  subscribers  is  $^5.00  uie  set, 
IK//,  up  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
concluding  volume,  after  which  the  price 
per  set  wul  be  increased. 

Applications  for  copies  should  be  forwarded 
at  once,  and  will  be  registered  in  the  order 
received. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,    Limited. 

7  aai  9  Wwt  18th  stmt,  Nfw  Ytrfc  city. 
LONDON.  PARIS.  MBLBOURNB. 
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making  People  of  To-Day. 

THB  NATIONAL  MAQAZINB. 

Stands  out  distinctively  as  an  American 
publication  of  aggressive  and  energetic 
strength.  Always  timely  and  up-to-date^ 
and  grappling  with  living  questions  of  the 
day»  combined  with  a  distinctive  literary, 
and  elaborately  illustrated  features,  which 
give  it  the  popular  place  on  the  library 
table. 


Look  over  a  copy  at  the  nearest  news-stand*  or 

Trial  Subscriptloa 
Pour  MonibM  for  25  Ceata 

to  readers  of  Thk  Arbna  until  March,  190Q. 
Rigilar  nhtcriptlM  price,  II  ptr  ysar  !■  Unae$. 

THB  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE, 
91  Bedford  Street. 
WkMl  Ckappit,  EiUv.       Boston,  flass. 


nONTHLY  riAQAZINB 


Selff-lnstructlon  Comes  la  Fenl 
Uingiuiges:  Wonderfully  sacceMfol  » 
method  of  teaching  correct  proniiiiciBtk 
Yon  cannot  afford  to  neglect  Infomiiiig  yn 

self  about  this. 
Cttrrent  Words  t     Gives  proninidsti 

of  new  words  and  phrases  that  stamp  jc 
An  exceedingly  helpful  department. 

The  descriptive  articles,  the  fictko,  t 
regular  letter:  from  London  and  Park.  € 
monthly  review  of  other  magaainesw 
short,  everything  in  Thb  Intsuiatiok 
gives  it  a  freshness  and  distinctiveness  tii 
are  delightful  after  the  sameness  of  tl 
average  periodical,  and  makes  It 

II  BRIGHT  MMIIIZIIE  FOR  BMIIY  PEOPLE 


to 

23  dM, 

SO  dM. 
$1.00  m 
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^  BRIGHTEST  OP  THB  MONTflUES.** 

THE  AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 

FOXED  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS  FROH  UF 

The  American  is  the  newsy 
magazine.    It  defds  with 
present-day  articles  of  car* 
rent  interest  profusely  il« 
lustrating  each  with  inirtan* 
taneous  photographs  taken  eoo* 
pressly  for  it.    It  introduces 
you  to  the  preacher  in  his 
study;  the  millionaire  at  his 
desk;  the  actor  in  his  dreasingw 
room;  the  sculptor  at  his  work; 
and  the  scientist  among  his 
books.    In  all  the  vuied  walks 
and  conditions  of  life  Tux  AmucAaR 
draws  aside  the  curtain  of  obscurity 
and  lavs  before  its  readers  pho* 
t^^pns  of  actual  scenes  they  can* 
not  themselves  see.    When  von  hold^ 
The  American  in  your  hanoiB,  you  •  Wg 
photogranhically  in  touch  with  idij     1 
the  world.    Its  representatives      1 
are  working  everywhersb  armed  ^     i± 
notebook  and  camera* 

10  Cents  a  Coi>y.   \ 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  NEWS-STAN^ 
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METAPHYSICAL  CALtiw. 

Compiled  by  M.  R.  HORTON. 

Recognizing  the  demand  for  and  the  need  of  a  Calendar  giving  extracts 
from  the  best  and  latest  Metaphysical  Literature,  The  Alliance  Publishing 
Company  has  issued  one  that  will  meet  just  these  requirements. 

It  consists  of  5  2  leaves  of  heavy  glazed  paper,  one  for  each  week  of  any 
year,  size  8  J  x  lo^  inches,  substantially  bound  with  brass  rings  in  a  handsome 
cover  and  suspended  from  a  silk  cord,  making  at  once  a  most  useful  work 
and  a  tasteful  ornament. 

It  is  arranged  under  appropriate  and  consecutive  motto-headings,  whicl^, 
together  with  the  quotations,  form  a  progressive  exposition  of  Metaph3rsiciil 
principles  on  the  basis  of  "  Ideal  Suggestion." 

It  will  be  readily  seen  how  such  a  Calendar  may  become  a  daily  aid  to 
practical  and  consecutive  right  thinking,  giving  assured  harmony  of  mind  and 
body.  

SOME  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

SOME  UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS. 

An  excellent  and  helpful  Calendar,  having  added  value  in  that  it  is  good  for  any 
year,  not  only  for  1899. — Universal  Truth, 

It  is  the  only  one  I  ever  saw  that  pleased  me.  I  consider  this  invaluable. — Ifn. 
£f.  K.  Mason. 

Metaphysicians  have  been  placed  under  obligations  to  Mrs.  £.  B.  Horton  by  her 
efforts  in  producing  a  beautiful  Calendar.  The  selections  are  made  from  a  wide  and 
Intimate  knowledge  of  the  metaphysical  literature  of  all  ages. — Rev.  Adolph  BoedeTt 
in  **Ko8mo8.** 

The  Calendar  is  beautifully  gotten  up  and  an  exceedingly  well  arranged  comf^- 
lation  of  Metaphysical  Thought  for  every-day  use.  It  is  a  library  in  Itjaelf.— IT.  O 
Cochran. 

Taking  the  collection  right  through,  as  a  whole,  one  will  find  that  the  oompOation 
has  been  made  with  a  keen  regard  for  the  vital  principles  of  absolute  truth.  It  to 
a  progressive  time-table,  marking  with  no  uncertain  hand  the  steps  trodden  by  a 
steadily  advancing  human  consciousness.  Of  all  the  calendars,  none  can  rival  In 
depth  of  potential  influence  the  Metaphysical  Calendar  now  before  ns.— BcMtofi  Idca$. 


This  most  excellent  work  was  published  at  $1.25  ;  but,  in  order 
quickly  to  close  out  the  small  remainder  of  the  edition,  the  price  has  1>eea 

REDUCEI>  TO  S1.00. 

It  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  address  on  recdpt  of  this 
Send  all  orders  to 

THE  ALLIANCE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY^ 

••UFB'' HLDGn  NEV  YORK,  R  Y. 
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^OUSD   VOLUMES  OF...       ^^J^tl^^Jji 

FOR  THE  LIBRARY. 
Vols.  I.,  lU  lll-p  IV.,  a»id  V.   -     -    NOW   READ 


Prices:  Cloth  and  sold.  $1-50  «ach;  any  two  at  oiw  order,  $2.78 ;  any 
S4.00;  any  four,  $5.00;  all  ilve,  $6.00  NET,  post-paM. 

Each  of  these  works  comprises  384  pages  of  the  ripest  thoaght  <^  many 
Mst  metaphysical  writers  of  the  day. 

Between  their  coTers  are  not  only  signed  essays  upon  an  tinpan 
rarietj  of  spiritual  and  psychical  subjects,  but  also  instmctiva  editorial 
ments  on  timely  topics  and  a  wealtb  of  selected  miscellany  drawn  &om  m 
accessible  to  few. 

The  most  discriminating  core  is  exercised  in  the  editing  and  pabliah 
this  magazine,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  make  it  in  every  way  wort 
presetratioa  in  this  durable  form. 

The  Tolumes  are  an  epitome  of  the  latest  and  best  informsiion  obtai 
Bonceming  the  subjects  upon  which  Mind  is  already  quoted  as  an  authority. 

On  all  questions  relating  to  the  nature  and  potencies  of  the  spiritual 
they  are  both  text-books  and  reference  books — a  library  in  themselTee. 

^  No  one  that  desires  to  keep  abreast  of  the  New  Thought  moveme 
any  of  its  bearings,  can  afford  to  be  without  this  oompendiom  of  metaph 
knowledge 


SEE   TABLES  OP  CONTENTS  ELSEWHERB. 


Back  numbers,  if  In  good  condition,  will  be  aooepted  In  exchange  fbr  the 
Tolumes  upon  payment  of  fifty  cents  for  binding  eacli  volume.  If  to  be  sent  b] 
twenty-Qvo  cents  must  be  added  for  postage  ou  each.  We  cannot  bind  or  i 
copies  in  exchange  If  the  edges  have  been  trimmed  by  machine.  The  same 
covers,  with  gold  lettering,  Titte-page  and  Index,  ready  to  ba  attached  bj  any  I 
will  be  mailed  to  those  at  a  distance  for  fifty  cents  each. 


THE  ALLIANCE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

-UPE"  BUILOINO,  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 
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The  Arena  Quarterly. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

"  I  "HE  first  number  of  this  new  magazine  will  be  placed 
^      on  sale  early  this  month  (June). 

It  will  present  a  most  attractive  appearance,  being 
beautifully  illustrated  in  half-tone,  with  the  cover  printed 
in  two  colors  and  artistically  designed. 

It  will  contain  about  150  pages,  devoted  very  largely 
to  discussions  of  problems  of  municipal  government — 
economic,  social,  and  political — in  which  every  progressive 
and  patriotic  American  is  interested. 

Eminent  authorities  on  these  and  other  subjects  will 
be  among  its  contributors,  presenting  timely  views  on  the 
problems  of  New  York  and  the  other  cities  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  issued  under  the  same  editorial  management 
as  The  Arena  (monthly),  and  will  be  kept  up  to  the  same 
standard  of  literary  excellence. 

Subscription  price:  $1.00  a  year  in  advance,  post-paid. 
Single  copies,  35  cents. 

•  Thi:  Arena  (monthly)  and  The  Arena  Quarterly  will 
be  sent  post-paid  for  one  year  to  the  same  address  for  $3.00. 

Advance  orders  and  subscriptions  should  be  sent  to 

THE  ARENA    COMPANY, 

"LIFE"  BUILDING, 

New  York  City. 
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